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PREFACE. 


In  glancing  orer  the  Table  of  Contents  of  this  Third  Volume  of 
the  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  ob- 
serve the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  its  contributors.  As. 
nine  tenths  of  these  are  personally  strangers  to  the  Conductor, 
and  write  for  the  promotion  of  science  or  for  their  own  instruction, 
he  cannot  but  consider  this  circumstance  a  proof  of  the  increas- 
ing interest  of  the  work,  and  of  the  gradual  advancement  of  a 
taste  for  Natural  History  in  this  country.  It  would  argue  a 
want  of  generous  feeling  on  his  part,  were  he  not  to  acknowledge 
how  much  he  is  gratified  at  having  projected  a  work  which  seems 
to  have  supplied  the  wants  of  the  times,  in  the  department  of 
which  It  treats. 

Periodical  works  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  those  which 
are  supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  readers ;  and 
those  which  are  forced  into  circulation  by  the  hired  communi- 
cations of  eminent  writers.  In  our  opinion,  the  first  class  alone 
answers  the  legitimate  object  of  a  Journal  of  Science.  A  forced 
periodical  of  any  kind  is  like  an  exotic  plant,  which  requires  to 
be  continually  nursed  in  a  hot-house :  a  self-supported  journal,  or 
one  naturally  arising  from  the  wants  of  the  times,  is  like  an  indi- 
genous plant,  or  a  plant  that  has  been  naturalised,  and  which  will 
thrive  with  ordinary  care  and  culture  in  the  open  air.  A  self-sup- 
ported Magazine  of  Natural  History  may  be  considered  as  repre- 
senting the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  lovers  of  Natural  History  of  the 
time  and  country  in  which  it  appears :  a  forced  journal  of  any 
kind  can  only  be  considered  as  representing  the  personal  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  parties  concerned  in  its  production.  Tlie  latter 
description  of  periodical  may  for  a  time  be  more  conducive  to  the 
fame  and  profit  of  its  authors  and  owners :  the  former  will  naturally 
at  first  be  defective  in  these  objects ;  but  in  both  of  them  it  may 
be  reasonably  expected  to  increase  as  it  proceeds. 

Such  is  the  theory  which  we  have  deduced  from  our  experience 
in  the  conducting  of  periodicals ;  and  it  is  partly  in  conformity 
with  that  theory,  and  partly  to  comply  with  the  request  of  a 
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IV  PREFACE. 

number  of  our  readers,  that  we  have  in  this  Tliird  Volume  brought 
to  a  conclusion  most  of  our  Introductions  to  the  different  branches 
of  Natural  History,  originally  intended  to  be  continued  through 
several  volumes.  In  every  other  respect  we  have  adhered  to  our 
prospectus ;  and  we  hope  to  go  on  in  the  same  course  for  many 
years  to  come,  gathering  strength  as  we  proceed ;  and  so  rooting 
this  periodical  into  the  literature  of  the  country,  as  that  there 
must  always  in  future  be  in  these  islands  a  Magazine  of  Natural 
History. 

With  the  present  Volume  is  given  t^  Glossarial  Index  to  the 
technical  terms  made  use  of  from  the  comihencement  of  the  work 
up  to  the  present  time,  with  references  to  the  pages  where  will 
be  found  their  explanations  at  length,  and  their  application  to  the 
different  departments  of  natural  science.  As  die  first  step  to- 
wards the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things,  and  to  the  commu- 
nication of  that  knowledge  to  others,  is  to  know  their  names ;  so 
we  would  earnestly  recommend  to  our  young  readers,  or  generally 
to  all  those  who  feel  that  they  are  not  yet  beyond  the  age  of 
acquiring  new  ideas,  to  study  this  Glossary  word  by  word.  We 
would  recommend  them  to  turn  to  every  page  referred  to,  so  as 
not  only  completely  to  understand  the  word  and  its  application, 
but  to  impress  on  Uie  understanding  and  the  memory  the  subject 
in  the  discussion  of  which  the  application  is  made.  This  will  be 
to  master  a  part  of  every  branch  of  Natural  History,  and  to  make 
the  Magazine,  as  far  as  it  has  hitherto  proceeded,  the  reader's 
own.  The  ideas  communicated  to  the  world  in  this  Magazine 
proceed  from  the  minds  of  some  hundreds  of  individuals,  all 
directed  to  the  same  subject;  they  are,  therefore,  much  more 
worthy  of  being  fixed  in  the  memory  than  those  of  any  one 
individual ;  for  example,  in  a  single  treatise.  This  is  a  proposition 
which  will  bear  discussion  at  length ;  but  we  must  leave  it  for 
the  present,  and  conclude  by  hinting  that  those  who  peruse  a 
scientific  magazine,  as  they  would  glance  over  a  merely  literary 
periodica],  are  spending  their  time  to  very  little  purpose. 

J*  (y.  JL. 
Baytwater,  Oct.  18.  1830. 
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hame  singing  to  your  mammies.'*  He  was  particularly  fond 
of  playing  with  little  children,  who,  notwithstanding  his  bulky 
appearance,  and  extremely  rough  face,  suffered  themselves 
to  come  unto  him ;  and  among  the  numerous  and  ill-sorted 
contents  of  his  capacious  pockets,  he  generally  (like  the  all- 
hearted  Dandy  Dinmont)  had  an  apple,  a  whistle,  or  a  bit  of 
gingerbread,  together  with  pencil  ends,  torn  proofs,  scraps  of 
sketches,  highly  tinted  with  the  yellow  ooze  of  huge  pigtail 
quids,  in  divers  stages  of  mastication. 

Yet  gentle,  generous,  and  playful  as  he  was,  his  personal 
strength  and  courage  was  prodigious :  and  notwithstanding 
his  ardent  feelings  of  humanity  towards  all  animals,  particu- 
larly dogs,  horses,  and  birds,  in  defending  many  whereof  he 
had  drawn  himself  into  scrapes ;  yet,  when  his  own  safety  was 
at  stake,  he  could  repel  an  attack  with  a  vigorous  heart  and 
arm :  for  he  told  me,  as  how  going  into  a  tanyard,  a  great 
surly  mastiff  sprang  upon  him,  and  how  he  caught  said  mastiff 
by  the  hind  legs,  and  "  fetched  him,  wi'  his  cudgel,  such  a 
hell  o'  a  thwacker  owre  tlie  lumbar  vertebrae,  that  sent  him 
howling  into  a  hovel." 

My  pleasantest  time  was  at  nights,  when,  without  strangers, 
I  enjoyed  the  full  flow  of  talk  while  smoking  with  my  noble- 
hearted  friend,  and  his  son,  Robert  Elliot  Bewick,  a  modest 
ingenious  youth,  remarkable  for  his  surprising  skill  in  playing 
on  the  Northumbrian  pipes;  and  whose  elegant  taste  and 
talent  for  drawing  I  cannot  better  praise  tlian  by  calling  him 
"  a  chip  of  the  old  block"  The  two  younger  daughters  were 
interesting  by  their  unobtrusive  attention  and  courtesy,  show- 
ing manners  that  give  ease  and  grace  to  society,  and  kindness 
that  cannot  be  mistaken.  Of  his  eldest  daughter,  Jane, 
whom  he  called  his  "  right  hand,"  I  feel  it  difficult  to  speak 
in  print,  lest  even  the  gentlest  truth  offend  her  unaffected 
modesty;  so  resort  to  The  Poet,  touching  his  Desdemona:  — 

"  A  maiden  never  bold ; 


Of  spirit  so  still  and  quiet,  that  her  motion 

BlusVd  at  herself: a  maid 

That  paragons  description,  and  wild  fame ; 
One  that  excels  the  quips  of  blazoning  pens, 
And  in  the  essential  vesture  of  creation 
Does  bear  all  excellency." 

She  was  mistress  of  her  father's  house,  which  she  conducted 
with  silent  and  quiet  management,  so  that  every  thing  seemed 
done  by  enchantment,  without  bustle  or  disturbance,  and  all 
without  Imrry  or  care.  She  corrected  the  press  for  his  works, 
and  saw  to  the  getting  them  up ;  wrote  his  letters  of  business, 
and  kept  his  house  and  workshops  in  order.     Her  greatest 
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delight  was  in  his  fame,  and  she  looked  on  him  almost  with 
adoration,  as  he  did  on  her.  The  formation  of  her  person 
and  deportment  was  particularly  graceful  and  fascinating ;  her 
features  lovely,  and  brilliantly  animated  with  intelligence ;  and 
her  gentle  spirit  gave  a  glow  to  all  her  excellencies.  Her 
conversation  was  frank  and  unreserved,  yet  with  modest  de- 
meanour, speaking  her  mind  without  regard  to  the  opinions 
of  others,  yet  giving  offence  to  none.  Her  manners  and 
countenance  were  so  bewitching,  that  she  might  say  what  she 
pleased,  "  in  sweet  sounds,  that  give  delight,  and  hurt  not" 

Mere  dates  and  dry  facts  are  laborious  to  record,  and  almost 
loathsome  to  read ;  yet  as  they  occur,  I  enter  upon  them  as  a 
duty,  with  something  like  the  determination  of  a  traveller, 
who,  after  loitering  through  the  labyrinths  of  a  woody  and 
cooly-watered  country,  interspersed  with  peering  rocks,  ivied 
bridges,  and  romantic  dingles,  comes  at  once  upon  a  common 
just  enclosed,  with  an  interminable  tape  of  dusty  road  stretch- 
ing straight  before  him,  without  a  tree  for  shade,  or  object  for 
contemplation,  save  a  milestone  on  one  hand,  and  a  finger- 
post on  the  other ;  that  reminding  his  suddenly  slackened 
spirit  of  the  distance  from^  and  this  the  direction  tOy  his  des- 
tined period  of  repose.  Yet  even  roads  like  these  are  not 
without  their  lichens  and  mosses,  their  insects,  and  their  fossil 
fragments,  the  remnants  of  an  earlier  age.  These  remarks 
lead  me  to  a  work  but  little  known,  yet  having  much  con- 
nection with  my  main  object.  I  found,  on  strolling  into  the 
shop  of  Mr.  Emerson  Chamley,  that  in  the  year  1820  that 
ffentleman  had  published  a  volume  of  Fables,  as  a  vehicle  for 
mipressions  of  the  earlier  blocks,  both  of  head-pieces  and 
vignettes,  engraved  by  Bewick,  in  his  very  young  and  inex- 
perienced labours.  These  cuts  were  all  executed  previous  to 
the  year  1785,  many  of  them  for  Mr.  Thomas  Saint,  an  ex- 
tensive printer  in  Newcasde,  to  adorn  his  very  various  publi- 
cations ;  and  were  aftei*wards  purchased  by  Hall  and  Elliot, 
printers;  and  after  remaining  with  them  several  years,  were 
bought  by  Messrs.  Wilson  of  York,  who  long  kept  them  un- 
employed, with  other  blocks  from  the  same  quarter.  This 
coUection,  amounting  to  upwards  of  twelve  hundred,  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  Charnley  in  1818,  who,  quite  aware  that  Mr. 
Bewick  wished  it  fully  to  be  understood,  that  he  had  not  any 
desire  to  "  feed  the  wnimseys  of  bibliomanists,"  has  very  pro- 
perly published  a  volume  of  them,  preserving  from  destruction 
and  oblivion,  as  a  few  curious  morsels  to  collectors,  these  very 
early  specimens  of  the  revival  of  that  exquisitely  valuable  and 
admirable  art.  It  is  incumbent  to  mention  that  this  book 
contains  several  tail-pieces  worked  by  Mr.  Isaac  Nicholso 
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pupil  of  Bewick,  which  may  be  readily  discriminated  by  their 
apparent  excellence.  The  Old  Exchange  in  the  title  was  cut 
by  Bewick  in  1719.  ITiis  volume,  valuable  in  many  views, 
contains  an  impression  of  the  celebrated  "  Old  Hound," 
which  obtained  his  first  public  prize  in  1775,  when  only 
twenty-two.       It  also    contains    five   portraits,    on    wood 

i copies),  at  difiPerent  and  distant  periods,  of  the  broad  open 
eatures  of  my  benevolent  friend :  that  facing  the  title,  from 
a  painting  of  James  Ramsay,  is  the  nearest  likeness  during 
the  years  I  knew  him.  It  also  contains  a  catalogue  of  his 
(congregated)  works  up  to  the  year  1820.  The  editor  very 
honestly  and  openly  disavows  his  intention  for  one  moment  g^ 
putting  these  pieces  in  competition  with  the  later  productions ; 
but  oi  showing  the  early  powers,  the  gradual  progress,  and 
vigorous  march  of  this  great  master.  And  I  contemplate 
them  with  the  same  kind  of  curious  pleasure,  as  I  should  the 
boyish  rhymes  of  some  great  poet's  first  sonnet  to  Delia's 
shoe-tie,  elaborated  aneath  a  green  weeping  birch,  when  his 
years  scarce  equalled  the  number  of  verses  whereunto  he  was 
limited  by  the  gagging-bill  of  Petrarch.  It  may  not  be  amiss 
to  instance  a  few ;  as  The  Dog  and  Shadow,  Bear  and  Bees, 
Wanton  Calf,  Trout  and  Gudgeon  (angler's  attitude),  Horses* 
Petition,  &c.  In  these  and  others  the  infant  Bewick  is  very 
visible,  particularly  in  the  motion.  Some  insects,  too,  as  tail- 
pieces, are  so  accurate,  as  at  once  to  be  specific  to  an  ento- 
mologist ;  as  the  Papilio  Megar^r,  Lib^llula  variegata,  Pontia 
^r^sicse.  And  the  vignettes  partake  of  his  determinate  pro- 
pensity to  morality,  tenderness,  and  humour ;  each  (as  ever) 
telling  articulately  its  own  tale :  as  (to  cite  but  one  or  two) 
that  of  Parson  Fatpate,  his  fat  wife,  with  fat  pug-dog,  wad- 
dling to  a  fat  dinner,  after  a  fat  sermon,  at  Fatsty  church,  on  a 
fat-melting  Sunday;  the  reverend  personage's  motion  and 
legs  are  peculiarly  clerical.  The  beautiful  story  of  Abdallah 
and  the  Magic  Candelabrum  is  told  at  a  glance.  Another 
very  admirable  hit  is  at  a  dignified  priest,  creeping  to  duty 
under  the  shade  of  a  parasol,  evidently  (by  his  index-finger 
and  closed  hand)  giving  his  blessing,  but  no  bawbee,  to  a 
ragged  wooden-legged  soldier,  holding  out  his  hat,  while 
behind  him  his  cocked-legged  cur  is  stroaning  against  the 
parson's  gown.  In  the  distance  is  seen  the  church,  and  a 
yeoman  sweating  imder  a  heavy  load.  This  is  just  a  swatch 
of  Bewick's  way.  The  middle-aged  gentleman  on  the  garden- 
screen  is  on  a  visit  to  the  husband  of  his  early  love ;  while 
they  are  walking  from  him  down  the  avenue,  wishing  him  in 
—  heaven,  or  at  home.  A  less  fertile  mind  than  his  of  Ab- 
botsford  might  imagine  a  romance  of  terror  by  a  glimpse  at 
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that  dead  knight  in  moonlit  armour,  cold,  and  recmnbent  on  a 
sepulchral  monument  under  the  Gothic  window  of  a  ruined 
monastic  cemeteiy  —  I  just  heard  the  sullen  toll  of  the  spectral 
curfew.  Methinks  no  mean  amusement  might  be  elicited  by 
extemporaneous  litde  novelets,  taking  the  colour  of  the  occa- 
sion, invented  for  the  nonce,  from  Bewick's  tail-pieces,  to 
minds  utterly  awearied  and  disgusted  with  the  cards  and  cant 
of  a  fashionable  drawlingroom.  But  I  must  on.  We  enjoyed 
our  evenings  as  may  well  be  conceived,  with  such  a  host  at 
our  head;  often  till  broad  morning  began  to  spread  her 
bright  drapery  along  the  east ;  and  even  the  admonishing  sun- 
beams to  keek  through  the  shutters,  laughing  out  the  candles. 
Be  up  as  early  as  I  could,  I  always,  were  the  morning  fine, 
foimd  him  walking  briskly  in  his  garden,  for  exercise.  His 
ornithic  ear  was  quick  and  discriminative;  he  one  morning 
told  me  he  had  then  first  caught  the  robin's  autunmal  melody, 
and  said  we  should  have  a  premature  fall  of  the  leaf;  we  had 
so,  after  the  excessively  hot  summer  of  1 825.  I  had  heard  this 
robin  as  I  lay  in  bed,  feeble  and  infrequent ;  and  as  we  walked 
in  the  garden,  a  passerine  warbler.  Salvia  hortensis  (whom, 
from  his  profusion  of  hurried  and  gurgled  notes  in  May,  I  call 
the  Rtickler)y  just  gave  a  touch  of  his  late  song,  which  the  fine 
ear  of  Bewick  instantly  caught,  though  in  loud  and  laughing 
conversation*  At  me^s  he  ate  very  heartily,  and,  after  a 
plentiful  supply,  often  said  he  could  have  eaten  more.  In 
early,  and  indeed  late  in,  life  he  had  been  a  hardish  drinker ; 
but  was  at  this  time  advised  by  his  medical  friends  to  be  more 
abstemious,  which  he  abode  by  as  resolutely  as  he  could, 
though  not  without  now  and  then  what  he  called  a  marlock. 
It  has  been  said  that  Linnaeus  did  more  in  a  given  time  than 
ever  did  any  one  man.  If  the  surprising  number  of  blocks  of 
every  description,  for  his  own  and  others'  works,  cut  by 
Bewick,  be  considered,  though  perhaps  he  may  not  rival  our 
beloved  naturalist,  he  may  be  counted  among  the  indefa 
tigably  industrious.  And  amid  all  this  he  found  ample  timr 
for  reading  and  conviviality.  I  have  seen  him  picking,  chip- 
puig,  and  finishing  a  block,  talking,  whistling,  and  sometimes 
singing,  while  his  friends  have  been  drinking  wine  at  his 
profusely  hospitable  table.  At  nights,  after  a  hard  day's 
work,  he  generally  relieved  his  powerful  mind  in  the  bosom 
of  his  very  amiable  family ;  either  by  hearing  Scotch  songs 
(of  which  he  was  passionately  fond)  sung  to  tne  piano-forte  ; 
or  his  son  Robert  dirl  hornpipes,  jigs,  strathspeys,  and  reels, 
which  failed  not  to  put  life  and  mettle  in  the  heels  of  the 
fenmles  and  younger  friends,  to  his  glorious  delight.  Occa- 
sionally his  fondling  Jane  would  read  Shakspeare  to  him,  oi 
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the  delightsome  Romances  of  Shakspeare^s  Congener  (not  to 
speak  profanely),  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
many,  and  publicly  asserted  by  a  few,  that  Bewick  never 
wrote  his  own  works,  but  was  wholly  and  solely  employed  on 
the  designs ;  to  this  I  have  his  positive  contradiction,  which 
would  be  enough ;  but  that  in  addition  to  his  own  Memoir, 
which  I  have  read  in  his  own  MS.,  I  have  seen  him  compose, 
extract,  and  translate  passages  for  each  bird  he  has  engraved 
while  I  was  in  his  house.  If  his  works  have  any  great  defect, 
*tis  the  defect  of  omission;  every  one  laments  he  has  given  so 
little  of  the  history  of  each  bird.  I  have  often  offered  him  to 
rewrite  the  whole  of  the  birds  wherewith  from  early  and 
lasting  habits  I  was  well  acquainted,  their  characters  and 
manners,  interspersed  with  anecdotes  and  poetry,  particularly 
from  good  old  Chaucer,  the  bard  of  birds,  and  passages  of 
every  bearing  brought  together,  flinging  over  the  whole  what 
may  be  called  the  poetic  bloom  of  nature,  in  which  none  have 
so  sweetly  succeeded  as  honest  White  of  Selborne.  But  this 
he  always  resolutely  refused ;  alleging  that  his  descriptions, 
whether  original,  copied,  or  compared,  were  imimpeachably 
accurate ;  and  that  was  enough.  And  not  only  did  he  write 
his  own  language,  but  I  oft«n  thought  his  talent  in  that  departs 
ment  not  surpassed  even  by  the  other  effusions  of  his  genius  ; 
witness  his  unparalleled  Preface  to  his  Fables,  and  his  other 
Introductions.  He  said,  even  to  the  last,  he  felt  no  deficiency 
of  his  imaginative  powers,  in  throwing-off  subjects  for  his 
/afc-pieces  (as  I  named  them),  which  were  always  his  favourite 
exercise ;  the  bird  or  figure  he  did  as  a  task,  but  was  relieved 
by  working  the  scenery  and  back-ground ;  and  after  each 
figure  he  flew  to  the  tail-piece  with  avidity,  for  in  the  in* 
ventive  faculty  his  imagination  revelled. 

Lingering,  and  loth  to  depart,  I  had  now  to  enter  on  a 
long,  dreary,  and  restless  travel  of  three  days  and  nights; 
through  a  country  the  very  diametrically  reverse  of  my  be* 
loved  Scotland,  in  every  thing  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual; 
alone;  and  immediately  leaving  the  warm  precincts  of  such 
cheerful  and  bright  society ;  and  deprived  of  the  solace  and 
conversation  of  my  kind  and  intelligent  friend.  Bowman,  with 
whom  I  had  just  been  journeying  (I  may  truly  say)  some 
thousands  of  miles.  I  felt  depressed  with  a  cloud  of  melan- 
choly to  which  my  merry  spirit  is  unused ;  yet  not  unimbued 
with  a  sort  of  soothing  glow,  that  Ossian  beautifully  calls 
"  the  joy  of  grief."  My  venerable  friend  having  fondly  re- 
quested a  few  verses  of  mine  in  his  Memoir,  I  feebly  broke  off^ 
(as  I  do  now),  leaving,  a  foil  to  the  gems  of  far  brighter  pages, 
the  following  "  Fourteener  :  " — 
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Xylographer  I  name  thee,  Bewick,  taught 

By  thy  wood-art,  that  from  rock,  flood,  and  tree. 
Home  to  our  hearths,  all  lively,  light,  and  free, 

In  suited  scene,  each  living  thing  has  brought 

As  life  elastic,  animate  wim  thought. 
Well  hast  thou  Fabled  too,  would  man  but  see 
Each  masqued  lure.    And  oh !  what  cordial  glee 

To  con  thy  rancies  shrewd,  and  sharply  wrought  I 

Age-honour*d  friend,  of  open  heart  and  mind. 
Like  Nature's  fields,  all  bounteous,  broad,  and  bright 
With  freedom,  love,  sublimity,  and  mirth ; 

Thy  praise  in  thy  own  page  fair  Truth  has  shrined 
Uladsomc ;  for  each  dc^ares,  in  lines  of  light. 
How  heaven's  high  choral-songs  preach  to  dull  ears  of  earth. 

John  F.  M.  Dovaston. 
fVestfelton,  near  Shrewsbury ^ 
Nov.  8.  1829. 

(^To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


Art.  11.    A  Visit  to  the  ManteUian  Museum  at  Lewes. 
By  Robert  Bake  well,  Esq. 

Sir, 
Having  recently  passed  part  of  three  days  with  much  sa^ 
tisfaction  in  examining  the  various  interesting  objects  in  the 
museum  of  Gideon  Mantell,  Esq.,  of  Lewes,  F.  R.  S.,  I  trust 
I  shall  render  an  acceptable  service  to  many  of  your  readers 
by  giving  them  an  outline  of  its  contents.  The  collection 
consists  principally  of  fossil  organic  remains,  illustrative  of  the 
geology  of  Sussex.  They  are  in  admirable  preservation  and 
are  very  tastefully  and  judiciously  arranged.  Many  of  the 
specimens  in  this  collection  are  imrivalled  and  unique ;  indeed, 
we  are  entirely  indebted  to  the  scientific  investigations  of  Mr. 
Mantell,  for  the  first  knowledge  of  their  existence,  as  well  as 
for  tlie  complete  proof  of  the  true  geological  character  of  the 
strata  below  the  chalk  and  green  sand  which  occupy  the  district 
called  the  Wealds,  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  Wlien 
Mr.  Mantell  first  commenced  his  researches  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lewes,  no  fossil  organic  remains  had  been  collected  there, 
nor  had  the  quarry  men  noticed  them  in  the  beds  they  were 
daily  working,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  Mr.  Mantell, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  finest  collection  of  chalk  fossils  in  the 
kingdom :  many  of  them  are  described  in  a  splendid  work 
which  he  published  in  1822,  entitled  Fossils  of  the  South 
Dawns,  or  Illustrations  of  the  Geology  of  Susses  with  forty^ 
two  Hates,  engraved  by  Mrs.  Mantell.     The  most  important 
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discoveries  of  Mr.  Mantell  were  made  in  the  bedsof  Weald-clay, 
sand,  and  sandstone  below  the  chalk  and  green  sand  formation. 
He  observed,  that  though  the  latter  strata,  as  is  well  known, 
contain  exclusively  the  remains  of  marine  animals,  such  as  Nau- 
tilites,  Ammonites,  and  Belemnites,  with  other  shells  of  marine 

Senera,  the  strata  of  the  former  contain  almost  exclusively 
le  remains  of  terrestrial  plants,  and  shells  analogous  to  fresh- 
water shells,  or  the  bones  of  vertebrated  animals,  some  of 
which  were  of  enormous  magnitude,  and  were  evidently  formed 
for  walking  on  solid  gi'ound.  The  strata  in  which  these  remains 
are  found  must  have  been  deposited  in  a  fresh-water  lake  or 
estuary,  or  in  the  bed  of  a  mighty  river,  on  the  sides  of  which 
Jived  and  flourished  plants  and  animals  analogous  to  those 
of  tropical  climates ;  these  strata  compose  a  great  fresh-water 
formation  below  the  chalk.* 

The  labours  of  Mr.  Mantell  did  not  in  the  first  instance  re- 
ceive the  attention  that  they  justly  merited.  There  is  a  certain 
prejudice  more  or  less  prevalent  among  the  members  of  scientific 
societies  in  large  cities,  such  as  London  or  Paris,  which  makes 
them  imwilling  to  believe  that  persons  residing  in  provincial 
towns  or  in  the  country  (les  esprits  campagnardsy  as  they  are 
called)  can  do  any  thing  important  for  science;  and  it  is 
strangely  imag'med,  that  a  city  geologist,  who  runs  over  a 
district  in  a  few  days,  can  make  greater  discoveries  than 
any  one  residing  in  it,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  daily  and 
repeated  observation.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  local 
geologist  may  sometimes  be  liable  to  draw  erroneous  in- 
ferences which  more  extended  researches  might  have  cor- 
rected ;  but  his  record  of  facts,  if  faithfully  given,  will  always 
possess  the  highest  value,  and  contribute  to  remove  geology 
from  the  dominion  of  theory  to  the  empire  of  truth  and  to 
place  it  on  a  solid  basis. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  ardent  and  intelligent  mind  of  Mr. 
Mantell,  enlightened  by  anatomical  and  physiological  science 
connected  with  his  professional  pursuits,  perceived  the  true 
value  of  his  discoveries;  but,  to  make  them  properly  appreciated 
by  his  own  countrymen,  the  testimony  of  Baron  Cuvier  was 
wanting.  This  illustrious  anatomist  pronounced  the  Igu^odon, 
discovered  by  Mr.  Mantell,  to  be  a  reptile  more  extraordinary 
than  all  those  which  have  been  hitherto  known  {encore  plus 

•  Some  ^logists  would  restrict  the  term  fresh-water  formations  to  beds 
deposited  m  lakes,  but  this  appears  taking  a  hypothesis  for  a  fact;  we 
know  too  little  of  the  ancient  surface  of  the  earth,  tb  decide  whether  what 
are  called  fresh-water  basins  were  originally  lakes,  or  estuaries,  or  the  beds 
of  immense  rivers.  ^  From  the  occasional  occurrence  of  oyster  shells  in  the 
Sussex-beds,  it  is  highly  probable  they  were  deposited  in  an  estuary. 
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extraordinaire  que  tous  ceux  dont  nous  avons  connoissance). 
It  is  indeed  extraordinary  not  only  from  being  the  largest 
amphibious  or  terrestrial  animal  himerto  known,  but  from  its 
peculiar  structure  as  an  herbivorous  masticating  reptile.  These 
preliminary  observations  are  chiefly  made,  to  prove  to  your 
country  readers,  how  much  may  be  done  for  the  promotion  of 
science,  even  in  situations  not  favourable  to  its  pursuit,  at  a 
distance  from  public  museums,  and  removed  from  the  excite- 
ment produced  by  associating  with  others  engaged  in  kindred 
studies. 

I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  museum.  The  room  in 
which  the  oWects  are  placed  has  been  recently  erected  by 
Mr.  Mantell  ror  the  purpose,  and  is  well  lighted  from  above ; 
the  larger  specimens  are  arranged  in  glass  cases,  and  the 
smaller  ones  in  drawers  below.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  the  collection  of  chalk  fossils  is  the  finest  in  the  kingdom ; 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  particularise  them,  except  those 
which  are  extremely  rare,  but  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
matrix  in  which  the  most  delicate  animal  remains  are  embedded 
has  been  partly  removed  with  a  degree  of  science  and  care 
that  I  have  noticed  in  no  other  museum,  and  they  are  dis- 
played to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  beautiful  series  of 
fishes  allied  to  the  Zeus  or  dor^e,  from  the  chalk  pits  near 
Lewes,  are  particularly  interesting :  one  of  them  is  a  matchless 
specimen,  the  mouth  being  open  and  entire,  and  the  tongue 
exposed ;  but  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  is  the  un- 
compressed and  perfect  form  of  the  bodies,  which  was  doubt- 
less chiefly  owing  to  the  preservation  of  the  air  bladder,  for  it 
appears  unbroken  in  many  of  these  specimens.  This  is  an 
important  fact,  as  it  proves  that  the  bodies  were  completely 
incased  in  the  chalk,  before  the  putrefactive  process  had  com« 
menced,  and  adds  probability  to  an  opinion  I  advanced  in  a 
former  edition  of  my  Introduction  to  Geology ;  that  the  form- 
ation of  many  beds  in  the  secondary  strata  was  effected  by  sub- 
marine eruptions  of  hot  water,  saturated  with  earthy  matter, 
which  destroyed  the  animals  previously  existing,  and  formed 
around  them  a  siliceous  or  calcareous  incrustation,  that  pro- 
tected their  remains  from  destruction.  * 

In  some  of  the  fossil  fishes,  the  dorsal  fins,  gills,  and  teeth 
are  preserved,  as  well  as  the  air  bladder  and  tongue ;  the 
scales  are  also  very  distinct  There  are  many  fine  specimens 
of  Ventriculites,  first  described  by  Mr.  Mantell  in  the  11th 

*  M.  Alex.  Bronffniart  to  whom  I  sent  a  copy  of  that  work  has  recently 
adopted  a  similar  theory  to  what  I  had  advanced  in  1815,  that  some  of  the 
siliceous  strata  in  the  raris  basin  were  deposited  by  thermal  waters  holding 
siliceous  earth  in  solution. 
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volume  of  the  Linnean  Transactions^  and  of  which  an  account 
is  given  in  Vol.  11.  p.  332.  of  your  Magazine.  Vegetable  re- 
mains in  chalk  are  extremely  rare ;  there  are,  however,  in  this 
collection  fine  specimens  of  wood  in  chalk,  and  in  the  centre 
of  flints,  and  also  various  remains  of  marine  plants  in  chalk. 
An  Ammonite  of  large  size,  or  rather  the  cast  of  one,  is  truly 
remarkable ;  all  vestige  of  the  shell  or  animal  matter  appears 
to  be  destroyed,  except  the  siphunculus  which  is  entire,  and 
surrounds  the  disk  like  a  homy  tube,  the  size  of  a  goosequill. 
In  the  Nautilus,  as  is  well  known,  the  siphunculus  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  chambers,  but  in  Ammonites  the 
siphunculus  is  on  the  outer  border,  it  is,  therefore,  exceed- 
ingly difiicult  to  conceive  how  it  could  have  been  preser\'ed  so 
entire  in  the  above  specimen.  Perhaps  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  some  of  your  readers  to  state,  en  passant^  that  it  is 
now  nearly  ascertained,  that  the  shells  of  jYautili,  and  other 
muldlocular-chambered  shells,  were  not  the  habitation  of  the 
animal,  as  was  generally  believed;  but  tlie  shell,  whether  straight 
or  spiral,  was  placed  within  the  animal,  and  performed  the 
function  of  an  air  bladder.  Tlie  animals  being  enabled  by  the 
siphunculus,  or  tube,  which  passes  through  uie  chambers,  to 
exhaust  them  or  fill  them  with  water,  they  could  thus  rise 
firom  vast  depths  or  descend  at  pleasure.  The  most  in- 
teresting objects  in  Mr.  Mantell's  museum  are  the  fossils 
firom  the  Sussex-beds  beneath  the  chalk  formation,  which 
are  altogether  of  a  different  character  from  those  in  the  chalk 
and  green  sand.  The  Sussex-beds,  comprising  what  has 
been  called  the  Hastings-sand,  and  sandstone,  and  the  Weald- 
clay,  with  the  strata  of  iron-stone,  and  limestone,  abound  in 
vegetable  impressions  and  lignite  or  wood  coal.  Many  of  the 
vegetables  appear  allied  to  the  ferns  and  palms,  &c.,  of  tro- 
pical climates,  and  prove  the  existence  of  dry  land  at  or 
before  the  period  when  the  strata  that  contain  them  were  de- 
posited. Of  these  vegetable  remains  there  are  immerous  fine 
specimens  in  this  collection,  comprising  all  the  fossil  species 
that  have  hitherto  been  discovered  in  Sussex. 

The  shells  in  these  beds  are,  with  some  exceptions,  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  animals  living  in  fresh  water;  none  of 
the  chambered  shells,  which  are  so  numerous  in  the  strata 
above  or  below  the  Sussex-beds,  have  been  discovered  in 
them :  but  the  most  convincing  proof  that  the  Sussex-beds 
were  deposited  in  firesh  water  is  the  abundant  remains  of  ter- 
restrial plants  which  they  contain,  and  also  the  remains  of 
large  animals,  evidently  formed  for  walking  on  land :  these 
remains  render  the  museum  of  Mr.  ManteU  imique.  In  die 
strata  of  Tilgate  Forest,  near  Cuckfield,  the  remains  of  four 
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enormous  reptiles  have  been  identified,  and  there  are  also 
bones  and  teeth  of  other  animals,  not  yet  determined. 

The  large  reptiles  at  present  ascertained  are  the  Crocodilei 
the  Plesiosadrus,  the  Megalosaiirus,  and  the  Iguanodon.  The 
remains  of  the  crocodile  in  this  museum  consist  of  teeth,  verte- 
brae, ribs,  &c.,  belonging  to  two  or  more  large  species  of  these 
animals;  one  of  which  Mr.  Mantell  conjectures  was  about 
25  ft.  in  length.  Some  of  the  teeth  present  all  the  essential 
characters  of  the  teeth  of  the  recent  crocodile.  The  Plesio- 
sadrus  was  first  discovered  in  the  lias  near  Lyme  in  Dorset- 
shire, and  has  been  well  described  by  Mr.  Coneybeare ;  some 
bones  of  this  animal  have  been  found  in  Tilgate  Forest,  and 
are  in  this  collection,  but  nothing  approaching  to  an  entire 
skeleton.  The  remains  of  a  gigantic  animal  of  the  lizard 
genus  were  discovered  at  Stonesfield  in  Oxfordshire,  and 
described  by  Dr.  Buckland ;  to  this  animal  he  has  given  the 
name  of  the  Megalosa6rus.  Bones  apparently  belonging  to  the 
same  species,  particularly  the  thigh  bone,  ribs,  teeth,  and 
vertebrae,  were  found  at  Tilgate,  and  are  placed  in  this  col- 
lection. This  animal  bears  the  nearest  affinity  to  the  monitor, 
there  is  a  stuffed  specimen  of  the  latter  in  the  museum.  The 
Iguanodon  is  so  named  from  its  resemblance,  in  many  respects, 
to  the  living  iguana.  The  discovery  of  the  remains  of  this 
animal  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Mantell  as  the  most  gratifying 
result  of  his  labours.  The  teeth  were  first  discovered  by 
Mrs.  Mantell  in  the  coarse  conglomerate  stone  of  Tilgate 
Forest  in  the  year  1822,  since  which  time  Mr.  Mantell  has 
collected  a  most  interesting  series  of  them,  displaying  every 
gradation  of  form,  from  the  perfect  tooth  in  the  young 
animal,  to  the  last  stage,  that  of  a  mere  bony  stump  worn 
away  by  mastication.  These  teeth  are  comparatively  rare, 
and  the  only  locality  in  which  they  have  hitherto  been  no- 
ticed is  in  die  immediate  vicinity  of  Tilgate  Forest.  Their 
external  form  is  so  remarkable,  and  bears  so  striking  a  re- 
semblance to  the  grinders  of  the  herbivorous  MammUia,  that 
Mr.  Mantell  was,  at  first,  doubtful  respecting  the  order  of 
animals  to  which  they  belonged,  but  subsequent  discoveries 
proved  that  they  were  the  teeth  of  a  nondescript  herbivorous 
reptile.  Baron  Cuvier,  to  whom  they  were  shown,  regards 
them  as  belonging  to  an  animal  hitherto  entirely  unknown, 
but  they  bear  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  teeth  of  the 
iguana,  particularly  in  having  tlie  edges  serrated.  The  iguana 
is  an  herbivorous,  but  not  a  masticatmg,  reptile.  The  figures 
of  the  teeth  which  ore  here  given  {Jig.  1.)  are  of  the  natural  size; 
but  it  should  be  recollected  that  die  teeth  of  crocodiles  and 
other  lacertian  animals  are  very  numerous  and  small,  cc 
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pared  with  the  relative  size  of  the  teeth  of  the  Mammalia. 
To  form  some  notion  of  the  immense  magiiitutle  of  the 
animni,  it  may  be  useful  to  mention  that  I  measured  the 
circumference  of  the  condyle,  or  joint,  of  a  thigh  l>one  in  the 
museum,  and  found  it  to  be  35  inches !  and  the  thigh  bone  of  a 
larger  animal,  at  a  distance  from  the  condyle,  measuied  US  in. 
in  circumference.  Mr.  Mantell  justly  observes,  in  his  interest- 
ing work  on  the  fossils  of  Tilgate  Forest,  "  Were  this  thigh 
clotlied  with  muscles  and  integuments  of  suitable  jiroportions, 
where  is  the  livuig  animal  with  a  limb  that  could  rival  this 
extremity  of  a  lizard  of  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world  ?  " 

Li  the  teeth  which   have   been  little  worn  the  summit  is 
pointed,  as  at^.  I.  a,  which  represents  the  front  view  of  the 


perfect  tooth  of  a  joung  animal  but  as  the  annnal  mcreases 
m  size  and  age  tlie  pomt  becomes  woni  dott-n,  a^  repre- 
sented at  i  which  is  the  front  Mew  of  a  full-grown  tooth 
of  the  natural  size  The  anterior  suj-face  of  the  tooth  b  is 
diMded  longitudinallj  mto  slightly  conca\  e  furrow*,  bj  obtuse 
iidges,  the  most  prominent  of  which  ib  generallj  on  one  side. 
In  the  joung  toodi  {a)  seldom  more  than  one  ridge  occurs, 
dividing  the  surface  into  two  unequal  parts.  As  the  animal 
■ulvances  m  age  the  furrows  become  obhterated  bj  use  and 
the  front  worn  down,  as  represented  at  c  With  a  further 
advance  of  age,  the  tooth  is  more  and  more  worn  down,  tJl  it 
becomes  a  mere  bony  plate  This  wearing  away  ot  the  crown 
of  the  tooth  may  be  traced  in  every  stage  ot  its  progress, 
among  the  specunens  in  Mr  Mantell's  museum.  Baron  Cu\ier 
observes  that  the  process  bj  which  these  changes  ha*e  been 
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effected  is  clearly  that  of  mastication.*  The  recent  iguanas 
alone  have  teeth  resembling  those  of  the  Igu&nodon,  particu- 
larly in  the  angulai*  form  of  the  crown,  and  the  serrated  edges, 
as  may  be  seen  at  d^  which  represents  one  of  these  teeth 
greatly  magnified.  The  metacarpal  bones,  or  those  of  the 
leet  and  toes  of  the  Iguanodon,  are  of  enormous  size,  one  of 
the  tarsal  bones  measuring  IS  in.  in  circumference ;  the  un- 
guial  bone  is  also  in  the  museum,  only  one  claw  has  hitherto 
been  discovered.  It  appears,  also,  that  this  remarkable  animal 
had  a  horn  (^),  which  nearly  resembles  in  size  and  form  that 
of  the  rhinoceros ;  it  has  a  bony  structure,  but  it  was  not 
united  to  the  skull  like  the  horns  of  Mammalia.  It  is  to  Mr. 
Pentland,  an  eminent  naturalist  who  has  studied  several  years 
under  Cuvier,  that  we  are  indebted  for  information  respecting 
the  nature  of  this  extraordinary  fossil ;  when  a  cast  of  it  was 
first  shown  to  him,  he  suggested  that  it  belonged  to  a  saurian 
animal.  A  species  of  livmg  iguana,  a  native  of  St  Domingo, 
has  between  the  eyes  an  osseous  conical  horn  or  process, 
covered  by  a  single  scale;  hence  this  animal  is  called  the 
Homed  Iguana,  or  Iguana  comiita.  This  fact,  Mr.  Mantell 
observes,  establishes  another  remarkable  analogy  between  the 
Igudnodon  and  the  animal  from  which  its  name  is  derived. 
"  We  have  seen,"  says  Mr.  Mantell,  "  that  the  teeth  are  at 
least  twenty  times  larger  than  those  of  the  iguana  of  S  or 
4  ft.  in  length,  that  the  thigh  bone  is  of  equally  enormous 
proportions,  and  were  we  to  calculate  the  probable  magnitude 
of  the  original,  from  the  data  which  the  metatarsal  bone 
affords,  we  might  well  exclaim,  that  the  realities  of  geology 
exceed  the  fictions  of  romance." 

There  is  the  highest  probability,  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  teeth  and  large  bones  found  in  Tilgate  Forest  to  those  of 
the  iguana,  that  both  the  teeth  and  bones  belonged  to  one 
species  of  unknown  animal ;  but,  as  no  portion  of  tne  jaw  has 
hitherto  been  found,  we  have  not  at  present  obtained  an  abso- 
lute certainty  respecting  this  fact.  Cuvier,  in  the  last  edition 
of  his  Regne  Animal  recently  published,  says  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Greosadrus  f  of  Ssemmering,  the  Megalosaurus  of 
Buckland,  and  th^  Igudnodon  of  Mantell,  are  not  yet  so  com- 
pletely ascertained  as  to  enable  us  to  class  them  with  certainty. 
Should  it  be  eventually  proved  that  the  large  bones  and  the 
teeth,  found  in  Tilgate  Forest,  belonged  to  different  animals, 

*  Mr.  Mantell  conjectures  that  the  food  of  the  Igu^odon  consisted 
chiefly  of  plants  furnished  with  rough  thick  stems,  as  indicated  by  these 
remains ;  hence  a  peculiar  structure  of  the  tooth  was  required. 

f  Geo  saurut,  earth  lizard.    Megato  saurut,  great  lizard. 
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it  would  rather  increase  the  value  of  the  ori^al  discovery^ 
as  we  should  have  two  new  species  of  enormous  reptiles 
instead  of  one. 

Amonff  the  other  bones,  in  this  museum,  from  Tilgale 
Forest,  mere  are  some  of  one  or  more  species  of  birds ;  it 
ought,  however,  to  be  remarked  that,  as  the  supposed  bones 
of  birds  found  in  the  lias  have  been  discovered  to  belong  to 
a  species  of  flying  lizard,  it  may,  therefore,  be  doubtful  whether 
these  bones  may  not  belong  to  a  similar  species  of  reptile. 
Mr.  Mantell,  whose  authority  as  a  physiologist  ought  to  have 
great  we^ht,  is,  however,  inclined  to  refer  these  Dones  from 
TilMte  Forest  to  birds. 

There  are  the  remains  of  three  species  of  turtles  in  the 
Sussex-beds,  two  of  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  fresh- 
water species :  the  remains  of  fishes  are  also  numerous ;  they 
consist  chiefly  of  detached  bones,  teeth,  and  scales,  no  entire 
skeleton  has  yet  been  found. 

The  fresh-water  formation  of  Sussex  and  part  of  Kent  may 
properly  be  named  the  Sussex-beds ;  some  of  them  can  be 
traced  as  far  as  Dorsetshire  westward,  but  no  distinct  portion 
of  them  has  hitherto  been  discovered  in  the  midland  counties. 
Having  recently  traversed  these  beds  in  various  directions,  I 
intended  to  have  ofiered  some  observations  upon  tliem  in 
the  present  paper,  but  it  has  already  exceeded  the  length  I 
proposed.  A  very  satisfactory  description  of  the  strata  of 
Tilgate  Forest  is  given  in  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Mantell's 
Illustrations  of  the  Geology  of  Sussex,  a  work  which  ought 
to  be  in  every  public  library,  where  natural  history  is  culti- 
vated :  the  forty-two  plates  in  the  first  volume,  it  has  already 
been  mentioned,  were  engraved  by  Mrs.  Mantell,  without 
whose  able  cooperation  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
Mr.  Mantell,  occupied  as  he  is  in  the  arduous  labours  of  an 
extensive  medical  practice,  to  have  eflected  so  much  for  the 
advancement  of  science. 

Besides  the  collection  of  Sussex  fossils,  this  museum  con- 
tains many  interesting  organic  remains  from  various  parts  of 
the  world.  Mr.  Mantell,  with  much  liberality,  allows  the 
museum  to  be  seen  by  the  public  on  the  first  and  third 
Tuesdays  of  every  month,  from  one  till  three,  application 
having  been  previously  made  by  letter. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Hampstead,  Sept.  29.  1829.  Ro.  Bakewell. 

P.S.  The  horn  of  the  Igu&nodon  {e)  is  half  the  na- 
tural size,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  wart,  when 
compared  with  the   size  of  the  animal.     The   C;^pri5  filba. 
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which  occurs  in  the  Weald-clay,  and  is  frequently  referred  to 
by  Dr.  Fitton  and  others  as  a  proof  of  the  fresh-water  origin 
of  the  Sussex-beds,  is  a  minute  crustaceous  animal,  with  an  oval 
arched  case,  or  shell,  not  much  larger  than  a  grain  of  millet. 
The  living  species  which  resemble  it  the  closest  are  aquatic 
Monoculi,  swimming  in  fresh  water,  and  depositing  their  eggs 
on  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  or  in  the  mud.  Tne  shells  of 
CyprLs  faba  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  fresh-water 
limestone,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Gergovia,  in  Auvergne. 


Art.  III.     Sketch  of  a  Natural  Calendar  of  Coincidence^  with 
PreUminary  Remarks.    By  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Brbs,  M.A. 

Sir, 
Our  fore&thers,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  the  periodical  occiurences  of  nature,  as  guides  for 
direction  in  their  domestic  and  rural  occupations,  than  per- 
haps we  of  the  present  day  are  accustomed  to  do.  They 
seem  to  have  referred  to  the  book  of  nature  more  frequently 
and  regularly  than  to  the  almanack.  Whether  it  were,  that 
the  one,  being  always  open  before  them,  was  ready  for  refer- 
ence, and  not  the  other,  certain  it  is  that  they  attended  to  the 
signs  of  the  seasons^  and  appear  to  have  regarded  certain 
natural  occurrences  as  indicating  and  reminding  them  of  the 

[)roper  season  for  commencing  a  variety  of  affiurs  in  common 
ife.  The  time  was,  perhaps  it  is  not  yet  gone  by,  when  no 
good  housewife  would  think  of  brewing  when  the  beans  were 
in  blossom.  The  bursting  of  the  alder  buds,  it  was  believed, 
announced  the  period  at  which  eels  begin  to  stir  out  of  their 
winter  quarters,  and  therefore  marked  the  season  for  the 
miller  or  fisherman  to  put  down  his  leaps,  to  catch  them  at 
the  wears  and  floodgates.  The  angler  considered  the  season 
at  which  tench  bite  most  freely  to  be  indicated  by  the  bloom- 
ing of  the  wheat ;  and  when  the  mulberry  tree  came  into 
leaf,  the  most  cautious  gardener  judged  that  he  might  safely 
commit  his  tender  exotics  to  the  open  air,  without  apprehen- 
sion of  injury  from  frosts  and  cold.  Then  there  was  a  variety 
of  old  sajrings  or  proverbs  in  vogue,  of  a  corresponding  cha<- 
racter,  such  as, 

**  When  the  sloe  tree  is  white  as  a  sheet. 
Sow  your  barley,  whether  it  be  dry  or  wet'* 

**  When  elder  is  white,  brew  and  bake  a  peck. 
When  elder  is  black,  brew  and  bake  a  sack." 

^  You  must  look  for  grass  on  the  top  of  the  oak  tree,*'  &c. 

Vol.111.  — No.  11.  c 
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People  talked  of  "  the  cuckoo  having  picked  up  the  dirt," 
alluding  to  the  clean  state  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  the  cuckoo ;  and  of  "  blackthorn  winds,"  meaning 
the  bleak  north-east  winds,  so  commonly  prevalent  in  the 
spring,  about  the  time  of  the  blowing  of  the  blackthorn.  Vir- 
gil, in  the  recipe  he  gives  in  the  fourm  Georgic  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  stock  of  bjees,  states  that  the  process  is  commenced 

"  Ante  novis  rubeant  quam  prata  coloribus,  ante 
Garrula  quam  tignis  nidum  suspendat  hirundo  ;'*  * 

and  Shakspeare,  in  his  Wintet^s  Tale,  speaks  of 

"  Daflbdils, 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty." 

I  seldom  read  a  Number  of  your  Magazine  without  meeting 
with  some  hint  or  other,  which  serves  to  suggest  something 
else  to  my  mind :  and  this,  I  may  remark  by  the  way,  is  no  in- 
considerable advantage  of  a  miscellany  like  yours ;  the  notices 
and  observations  of  one  naturalist  serving  to  draw  forth  those 
of  another,  which,  but  for  this  circumstance  (if  they  had  not 
soon  been  forgotten  even  by  the  observer  himself),  at  least 
might  never  have  been  recorded,  and  thus  many  an  interesting 
thought  might  have  been  suffered  to  "  pass  in  smother." 

I  have  been  led  into  these  general  remarks,  however  foreign 
they  may  be  deemed  from  the  subject  I  have  in  view,  by  some 
observations  of  your  correspondents.  In  an  interesting  pi^er  on 
British  Snipes  (Vol. II.  p.  l^S.),  H.  V.  D.  says,  "I  am  con- 
vinced, from  the  observation  of  several  years,  that  their  (the 
snipes')  return  is  much  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
spheric temperature,  inasmuch  as  that  return  is  consistent 
with  the  flowering  of  certain  wild  plants,  which  is  retarded  or 
forwarded  precisely  as  the  spring  happens  to  be  cold  or  warm. 
For  instance,  in  the  latter  parts  of  the  month  of  February  the 
little  2>raba  v6ma  is  seen  opening  its  flowers  on  old  walls  and 
banks  with  a  southern  exposure ;  at  that  time  I  have  invari- 
ably observed  that  a  few  snipes  (the  advanced  guard  of  the 
mam  body)  are  to  be  found  in  our  marshes.  When  I  notice 
(about  the  second  week  in  March)  the  .San^cidus  Ficaria 
and  the  J^ola  odorata  in  blossom,  I  am  then  confident  of 
finding  diversion  in  the  pursuit  of  snipe-shooting.  By  attend- 
ing to  these  coincidences,  a  Norfolk  sportsman  wfll  rarely  be 
disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  amusement  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  if  (as  I  before  observed)  a  west  or  south-west  wind 
should  prevail."  f     Prior  in  order  of  publication,  and  more 

•  "  Before  the  meadows  blufih  with  recent  flowers, 

And  prattling  swallows  hang  their  nests  on  h^h."    Trapp*$  TVans. 
t  See  also  some  interesting  remarks  from  Mr.  Templeton,  Vol.  II.  p.  307. 
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immediately  connected  with  my  present  purpose,  are  some 
remarks  by  Mr.  Lees  (Vol.  I.  p.  200.),  who  suggests  the  idea, 
of  forming  "  a  calendar  by  which  the  flowering  of  a  plant 
should  acquaint  us  with  the  q)pearance  of  a  bird,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  insect  tell  us  the  flowering  of  a  plant."     The 
plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Lees  strikes  me  as  one  full  of  interest 
to  a  lover  of  nature.     Something  of  the  kin,d,  some  affinity, 
connection,  or  coincidence,  between  the  several  occurrences  in 
one  department  of  natural  history  and  those  in  another,  must 
almost  unavoidably  have  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
most  transient  observ^er.     I  wish  you,  or  some  one  of  your 
correspondents,  would  take  the  hint,  and  construct  such  a 
calendar.     In  the  mean  time,  till  some  one  better  qualified  for 
the  task  presents  himself,  I  beg  to  offer  to  your  notice  the  follow- 
ing sketch,  by  way  of  specimen.     Of  course  a  calendar  of  this 
kind  may  be  filled  up  and  enlarged  to  almost  any  extent.     The 
following  is  proposed  as  a  mere  outline,  I  am  aware  a  very 
imperfect  one,  of  the  sort  of  thing  intended,  and  contains  only 
a  few  of  the  different  occurrences  in  nature,  which  happen  to 
have  more  particularly  and  forcibly  struck  my  own  mind  as 
coinciding  with  each  other.     When  I  speak  of  such  natural 
occurrences  coinciding^  it  is  not  meant  that  they  fall  exactly  on 
the  same  day  of  the  month ;  it  is  quite  enough  for  our  purpose,  if 
they  take  place  about  the  same  time,  if  the  things  placed  parallel 
to  each  other  in  the  two  columns  are  usually  in  season  toge- 
ther.     The  arrival  and  departure  of  birds,  the  appearance  of 
insects,  and  the  flowering  of  plants,  will  in  each  year  depend, 
in  some  degree,  on  the  weather ;  and  a  variation  of  at  least  a 
fortnight  or  more  may  fairly  be  calculated  upon,  according  to 
the  forwardness  or  backwardness  of  the  season.     No  greater 
precision  of  date,  therefore,  is  attempted,  than  such  as  may 
be  attained  by  noting  the  b^inning,  the  middle,  and  the  end 
of  the  month.     The  Linnean  names  of  insects  are  for  the 
most  part  employed  below,  which  being  generally  understood, 
and  perhaps  more  popular,  seem  better  adapted  to  the  present 
purpose,  than  the  improvements  of  modem  nomenclature. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  Sec 
Allesley  Rectory,  Sept.  25.  W.  T.  Bree. 


In  the  following  Calendar,  b^.  mid.  end,  stand  for  the  beginnings  the 
middle,  and  the  end  of  tl^  month ;  ap.  appears ;  fL  flowers. 

January. 

w;,  5  Bcuthworms  lie  out         -  -    He]16boruB  nker  fl. 

'"^' {  Phake'na  primkia  -  -    Galinthus  rninnlis  fl. 

v^A  S  Titmouse  sings         ...    Hazel  catkins  open. 
'^''^lifpiflroeUlficaap.        -        -       -    ^.  hyemiUis  (EHuHhis  h.)  fl. 

c  2 
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Beg.  Chaffinch  sings 


^      S  Lamhs  bom 

^^-  I  Rooks  begin  to  build 


February. 

C  CVocus  vdrnus  fl. 
'  \  Daphne  Afezereon  fl. 


Marco. 


^PiEipilio  rhamni 
tnrticae 


Mid.^ 


Polvchl^os 
C.  album 
To. 


End.    Frogs  spawn 


-  Primula  vulgaris  fl. 

-  Hola  odorata  fl. 


>  Apricot  fl. 


-    Caltha  pal{i8tri8  fl. 


April. 


Beg. 


'  Cicindela  camp^stris  ap. 
ifpis  terr&tris  ap. 
•<   Tespa  communis  ap.* 
i4*pi8  retusa  ^ 

^  ^ombyiius  mijor  J 

'jlielittafulvaap. 


Blackcap  sings 
Redstart  sings 
Nightingale  sings 
Mid. '^  Swallows  ap.f    ^ 


PiEipilio  Argiolus  ap. 
■  raps  ap. 

fiapi  ap. 

6rassica?  ap. 


^    ,  5  Cuckoo  sings  J 

^"°'  I  PftpUio  cardamines  ap. 


-  Blackthorn  fl. 

-  5alix  caprea  fl. 

-  Hawthorn  leafs. 

-  i^nemonc  nemordsa  fl. 

-  Gooseberry  and  currant  tree  fl. 

r  SteUaria  J7bl68tea  fl. 
I  Primula  veris  fl. 
<  Hola  ranina  fl. 
j  Fieldfares,  redwings,  and  wood- 
(,     cocks  depart. 


^  J?rdssica  i?apa  (turnip)  fl. 


"  >  Cardamine  pratensis  fl. 


*  Wasps  seem  to  delight  in  frequenting  hawthorn  hedges  in  the  spring, 
soon  as  the  early  foliage  comes  out.  What  is  it  that  attracts  them  to  these 
haunts  ?  Perhaps  they  come  in  search  of  the  larvae  of  other  insects  which 
feed  on  the  hawthorn.  That  wasps,  whose  ordinary  food  seems  to  be  fruit, 
are  yet  occasionally  insectivorous,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  even  in  sum- 
mer and  autumn  they  may  often  be  seen  to  attack  and  devour  the  flies  in 
the  windows.  When  they  make  their  first  appearance  in  spring,  there  is  no 
fruit  to  serve  them  for  food ;  probably,  therefore,  they  may  at  that  season 
feed  principally  on  insects,  and  for  tliis  purpose  may  resort  to  hawthorn 
hedges,  which  abound  with  the  larvse  of  various  lepidopterous  insects. 

t  Swallows  and  other  sununer  birds  come  to  us,  as  it  were,  in  the  room 
of  our  winter  visitants,  the  woodcocks,  fieldfares,  and  redwings.  When  the 
former  come,  the  latter  depart,  and  vice  vers^.  I  remember  an  old  sports- 
man who  used  to  say  that  "  the  same  v/md  which  brought  the  swallows 
took  the  woodcocks  away ; "  and  I  have  heard  an  intelligent  countryman 
remark,  alluding  to  the  fieldfares  and  redwings  in  the  spring,  that  "  there 
would  be  no  warm  weather  till  those  birds  had  done  chattering." 

:|:  The  song  of  the  cuckoo  and  the  flight  of  Papflio  carddmines  (or  orange- 
tip  butterfly),  it  h&s  often  stnick  me,  appear  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  con- 
temporaneous.    At  the  end  of  April  the  bird  is  occasionally  heard,  and  the 
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May. 


Beg.     Swifts  ap.        .        .        • 

C  iS'carabee^is  JIfelolontha  ap. 
Mid.  <  Phalse  na  rrataegata  ap.    - 
C  Papilio  rubi  ap. 

£    1  J  Papilio  EuphnSsyn^  ap. 
*  \  <$carabasHis  auratus  ap. 

jg^j^   ( iS^carabae^is  horticola  ap. 
^^'  \  Pyrdchroa  coccinea  ap. 

Mid.    Sphinx  stellatarum 


June. 


(  5cilla  nutans  fl. 

\  (}ale6bdolon  luteum  fL 

"  >  Hawthorn  fl. 

-  Cistus  Heli^themum  fl. 

-  >  AMuea  reptans  fl. 

-  3  T^halictrum  flavum  fl. 

"  >  i26sa  canlna  fl. 

i  Delphinium  Cons61ida  fl. 
Jasmlnum  officinale  fl. 


u„i  J  Cuckoo  silent  -        -  -?  t>n  /    •   h 

^"^-  )  ftpilio  rardammes  disappears       -  \  ^^^  "^^"«"  ^• 


July. 


Beg. 


Papilio  Janira  ap. 
PhalaeVia  pr6nuba  ap. 

Papilio  Paphia  ap. 


Aglaia  ap. 
Adippe  ap. 


Mid. 


End. 


Phalae^na  Grossularia  ap. 

Vauaria  ap. 

— ^—  Caja  ap. 

Papilio  Ataldnta  ap. 
—  cardui  ap.    - 


*  >  Haymaking  commences. 

-  ^  i?iibus  corylifolius  fl, 

-  >  Cnicus  anrensis  fl. 

-  )  Cnicus  lanceol^tus  fl. 

-  >  Gooseberries  and  currants  ripen. 

Feratrum  nignun  fl. 

J  Thistle  down  floats^ 
Oats  cut. 


Swifts  depart 
Beg.  ^  Starlings  congregate 
Phalse  na  libatrix  ap. 


August. 

-  ^  Wheat  harvest  commences. 
September. 


g      \  Phalae'na  antiqua  ap. 


SCoichicum  autumnMe  fl. 
Wall  fruit  ripens. 
Phalse^  meticul6sa  (last  brood)  ap.     Nuts  ripen^ 

October. 

Fieldfares  ap.  -  -  -  p 

Mid.  ^  Redwings  ap.  -  -  -  >  Swallows  depart. 

Woodcocks  come  -  - ) 

November. 

Beg.  Phalae'na  brum^ria  *  ap.        -  -  Late^owering  asten  fl. 

December. 
»  •  «  • 

butterfly  makes  its  appearance,  or,  more  usually,  both  eariv  in  May.  It  is 
a  common  remark  that  the  cuckoo  is  rarely  heard  in  Jul^ ;  and  I  have 
seldom  seen  Papilio  card&mincs  so  late  as  that  month.  Unlike  many  others 
of  the  same  tribe,  it  docs  not  linger  on  with  us  long  after  what  may  be 
called  its  proper  season,  but  disappears  at  once,  and  is  not  often  seen  in  a 
verv  iadea  state. 

*  This  modestly  attired  little  moth  is  found  abundantly  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  months  of  November  and  December.    Its  de&cate  tex* 

C  3 


22  Garden  of  Plaids  atid 

Art.  IV.  Same  Details  respecting  the  Garden  of  Plants  and  the 
National  Museum  at  Paris.  By  Mrs.  R.  Lee  (late  Mrs. 
Bowdich). 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  much  pleasure  in  obeying  your  request,  and  sending 
you  a  few  details  concerning  the  Jardin  du  Roi  in  Paris^  of 
which  I  have  been  an  inniate  during  the  last  month. 

I  wasmuch  concerned  to  find  that  the  lions,  panthers,  &c.,  with 
some  of  which  I  had  long  been  acquainted,  were  all  dead ;  and 
it  is  said  that  the  classical-looking  building  they  inhabited  was 
unfavourable  to  their  nature.  Animals  of  this  kind  require 
not  only  warmth  and  shelter,  but  society ;  but  in  these  dens  a 
constant  current  of  air  rushes  through,  and  the  animals  are 
totally  excluded  from  the  sight  of  each  other.  Still,  however, 
there  are  some  very  fine  bears  of  different  species ;  some  hyae- 
nas, one  of  which  is  very  gentle,  and  holds  his  head  close  to 
the  bars  to  be  caressed ;  and  some  wolves.  Among  the  latter 
b  one  whose  hair  is  perfectly  black,  and  shines  like  floss  silk. 
He  was  brought  when  very  young  (I  could  almost  have  said 
a  puppy),  and  presented  to  Baron  Cuvier's  daughter-in-law, 
who  finding  him  so  tame,  desired  he  might  have  a  dog  for  a 
companion,  and  be  fed  entirely  on  broth  and  cooked  meat. 
Her  orders  have  been  obeyed,  and  the  animal  retains  all  his 
gentleness  and  docility;  he  never  sees  her  but  he  stretches 
his  paws  through  the  bars  to  be  shaken,  and  when  she  lets 
him  loose  he  lies  down  before  her,  licks  her  feet,  and  shows 
every  mark  of  joy  and  affection.  In  a  small  room,  not  open  to 
public  view,  is  a  curious  collection  of  squirrels,  racoons,  mar- 
tens, ichneumons,  and  some  dogs,  whose  monstrous  birth  gives 
them  a  place  there,  in  order  to  aid  the  researches  of  M.  Geof- 
froy  St.  Hilaire. 

But  the  great  attraction — the  queen  of  the  garden  —  is  the 

ture  and  weakly  form  would  seem  to  mark  it  as  an  insect  ill  calculated  to 
endure  the  inclement  season  appointed  as  its  proper  period  of  existence. 
But  Nature  knows  her  own  business  best :  and  accordingly  these  slender  crea^ 
tures  brave  the  tempestuous  weather  they  are  doomed  to  encounter,  totally 
re^dless  of  the  cold,  the  wet,  the  winds,  and  the  fogs  of  November  and 
December; 

**  Ingentes  animos  angusto  in  pectore  versant." 

"  These  little  bodies  mighty  souls  inform  I " 

Trapp^t  lyatuMon, 

Let  it  blow,  or  rain,  or  shine,  there  they  are,  q)orting  and  dancing  away 
under  the  sheltered  side  of  banks  and  hedges  with  a  resolute  hardihood  and 
perseverance  that  are  trulv'admlrable, apparently  enjoying  themselves  as  much 
as  the  butterfly  in  the  sultry  sunbeams  of  July. 
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^raffe,  to  whonv  I  paid  frequent  visits.  She  is  the  only  sur- 
vivor of  the  three  which  left  Africa  much  about  the  same  time, 
and  inhabits  the  large  round  building  in  the  centre  of  the  me- 
nagery,  called  the  Rotonde.  Great  care  is  taken  to  shelter  her 
from  the  cold,  and  in  the  winter  she  has  a  kind  of  hood  and 
cape,  which  reach  the  length  of  her  neck,  and  a  body  cloth, 
all  made  of  woollen  materials.  She  is  only  suffered  to  walk 
in  her  little  park  when  the  sun  shines  upon  it,  and  if  care  and 
attention  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  liberty,  she  ought  to 
be  the  happiest  of  lier  kind.  She  stands  about  12^fL  hiffh, 
and  her  skin,  with  its  light  brown  spots,  shines  like  satin ;  out 
I  confess  I  was  disappointed  with  regard  to  her  beauty.  She 
looks  best  when  lying  down,  or  standing  perfectly  upright,  in 
which  posture  she  is  very  dignified ;  but  the  moment  she  moves 
she  becomes  awkward,  in  consequence  of  the  disproportion  of 
the  hinder  parts  of  her  body,  and  the  immense  length  of  her 
neck,  which,  instead  of  being  arched,  forms  an  angle  with  her 
shoulders.  When  she  gallops,  her  hind  feet  advance  beyond 
those  in  fi*ont,  and  the  peculiarity  of  gait  caused  by  moving  the 
hhid  and  fore  feet  on  the  same  side,  at  the  same  time,  is  very 
striking.  She  has  great  difficulty  in  reaching  the  ground  with 
her  mouth,  and  was  obliged  to  make  two  efforts  to  separate  her 
fore  legs  before  she  coula  reach  a  cistern  placed  on  the  pave- 
ment Her  head  is  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  the  expression 
of  her  full  black  eyes  is  mild  and  affectionate;  her  tongue  is  long, 
black,  and  pointed.  She  is  extremely  gentle,  yet  full  of  frohc 
and  animation,  and  when  walking  in  the  menagery,  her  keeper 
is  obliged  to  hold  her  head  to  prevent  her  biting  off  the  young 
branches  of  the  trees.  Her  great  delight,  however,  is  to  eat 
rose  leaves,  and  she  devours  them  wim  the  greatest  avidity. 
The  African  cows,  with  humps  on  their  shoulders,  who  sup- 
plied her  with  milk  during  her  passage  to  Europe,  are  as  gende 
as  their  nursling,  and  when  feeding  ner  tliey  come  and  sofUy 
push  your  elbows  to  have  tlieir  share.  Turning  from  the 
giraffe  one  day,  and  proceeding  a  yard  or  two  in  order  to 
satisfy  tliem,  I  suddenly  felt  something  overshadow  me,  and 
tliis  was  no  less  than  the  giraffe,  who,  without  quitting  her 
place,  bent  her  head  over  mine,  and  helped  herself  to  the 
carrots  in  my  hand.  Her  keeper,  named  Ati,  and  from  Dar- 
fur,  is  a  tall  well-proportioned  black,  and  at  his  own  request 
a  litde  gallery  has  been  erected  for  him  in  the  stable  of  his 
charge,  where  he  sleeps  and  keeps  all  his  property.  When 
ill  attendance  he  dresses  in  the  turban,  vest,  and  full  trowsers 
of  his  country,  but  when  he  walks  into  Paris  he  assumes  the 
European  costume,  for  in  his  native  garb  all  the  children  in 
the  streets  recognise  him,  and  calling  out,  **  Aii  !  Ati  !  comment 
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va  la  giraffe  ?  "  hurt  his  consequence.  He  is  to  be  found  every 
Sunday  evening  at  one  of  the  Cruinguettes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, dancing  with  all  his  might,  and  during  the  week  he 
devotes  his  leisure  to  the  acquirement  of  reading  and  writing'. 

The  two  elephants  are  much  grown,  and  with  the  Anatic 
they  do  not  seem  to  make  much  progress;  but  the  African  is 
become  very  interesting ;  she  performs  various  salutations  and 
manceuvres,  obeys  the  voice  of  her  keeper,  kneels  down  to 
take  him  on  her  back,  and  seldom  requires  any  other  chastise- 
ment than  a  pull  of  one  of  her  ears,  which  are  very  much 
larger  than  those  of  her  Indian  brother. 

Two  very  beautiful  aviaries  have  been  completed  since  mv 
last  visit  to  the  Jardin.  The  one  is  appropriated  to  bircls 
of  prey,  and  contains  some  noble  specimens  of  owls,  eagles, 
and  vultures:  among  the  latter  is  the  great  condor  ol  the 
Andes  (Fultur  Gr^phus),  which  requires  double  the  space 
allotted  to  any  of  the  odiers.  The  second  aviary  contains 
many  rare  species  of  pheasants  and  other  birds,  and  both  of 
them  have  not  only  covered  places  for  shelter,  and  stoves  for 
heating  them,  but  a  large  space  covered  with  iron  network,  in 
which  the  thousands  who  weekly  crowd  to  see  them  can  watch 
their  movements  without  the  least  difficulty.  Near  these  are 
the  parks  appropriated  to  peacocks,  domestic  fowls,  &c.,  and 
in  which  the  crown  and  Numidian  cranes,  and  the  secretary 
bird,  stalk  about  and  dance  at  sunset,  as  if  under  their  native 
skies.  The  various  kinds  of  deer,  the  chamois,  and  other 
goats,  are  in  high  health ;  the  beavers  are  thriving,  as  well  as 
all  the  known  species  of  lama.  I  was  astonished  at  the  fury 
with  which  these  mild-looking  animals  fight;  and  on  one 
occasion  having  caused  them  to  be  separated,  I  was  much 
amused  at  the  rage  with  which  they  pushed  their  noses 
through  the  railings,  till  they  touched,  though  their  attempts 
to  bite  were  fruitless. 

Without  actual  study,  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
additions  made  of  late  years  to  the  collection  of  comparative 
anatomy.  Several  rooms  have  been  added  since  my  first 
acquaintance  with  it,  in  1819,  and  it  is  yearly  receiving  new 
treasures  from  travellers,  or  the  efforts  of  Baron  Cuvier,  who 
may  be  said  to  have  created  this  part  of  the  establishment. 
The  upper  portion,  containing  the  preparations  in  spirits,  &c., 
separated  bones,  skulls,  teeth,  and  the  skeletons  of  the  smaller 
animals,  seems  to  be  crowded ;  and  the  skeletons  of  the  whales 
below,  among  the  larger  objects,  excited  my  astonishment,  that 
the  whole  Parisian  world  should  have  run  mad  afler  la  ba^ 
leine  des  Pays  Bas^  when  those  of  the  Jardin  du  Roi  are 
nearly  as  large,  and  much  more  interesting,  fi*om  the  whale- 
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bone  having  been  preserved,  and  from  the  correct  manner  in 
which  the  parts  have  been  put  together. 

The  collection  of  stuffed  animals,  at  the  &rst  coup  cToeil,  more 
completely  conveys  an  idea  of  its  immense  riches  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  establishment.  To  see  thousands  of 
animals  in  their  living  attitudes,  so  happily  prepared  as  to 
appear  in  actual  movement,  and  then  to  pause  and  find  all  still 
and  immovable,  gives  an  idea  of  enchantment  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  shake  off,  till  increasing  admiration  at  every  step  super- 
sedes all  other  feelings,  and  tUl  we  finally  turn  from  it  lost  in 
wonder  at  the  magnificence  of  creation,  and  adore  the  mighty 
Hand  which  has  formed  these  endless  varieties,  and  yet  bound 
the  whole  together  in  one  common  link.  The  division  allotted 
to  the  stufied  deer,  &c.,  has  received  several  curious  additions 
of  the  antelope  kind ;  and  there  are  two  tufts  of  hair,  said  to 
belong  to  the  tails  of  the  grunting  cow  of  the  E^t,  which  is 
such  an  object  of  curiosity  to  naturalists,  and  which  tufls  are 
all  that  has  yet  been  brought  to  Europe  to  prove  its  existence. 
The  giraffes,  camels,  and  oxen  still  stand  together  in  this 
room,  and  the  enormous  basking  shark  has  been  hoisted  to 
the  ceiling.  But  we  feel  impatient  to  get  to  the  birds,  the 
arrangement  of  which,  from  their  size,  is  more  complete  than 
can  be  admitted  among  the  quadrupeds.  The  first  cases  con- 
tain the  diurnal  birds  of  prey ;  where  the  gypaetos  of  the  Alps 
seems  in  the  act  of  pouncing  on  its  victim,  the  secretary  bird 
appears  to  have  walked  in  from  the  menagery,  and  the  falcon 
ready  to  soar  from  the  wrist  of  the  huntsman.  The  owls  of 
all  countries  succeed  these ;  and  passing  by  the  splendid  par- 
rots, parroquets,  toucans,  &c.,  we  stop  for  a  long  time  before 
the  P&sseres.  In  this  order  every  idea  of  exquisite  form,  grace, 
delicacy,  brilliancy,  and  harmony  of  colouring  seems  verified. 
The  lyretails  (Maenura),  the  parasol  birds  (Cephalopterus), 
the  lovely  birds  of  paradise,  the  sugar  birds,  the  gems  of  hum- 
ming-birds blazing  in  the  light,  seem  each  to  demand  a  whole 
day's  admiration :  and  then  come  the  Gallin^ceae,  with  the 
rea-breasted  pigeon,  looking  as  if  an  arrow  had  just  pierced 
her  heart ;  the  horned  and  argus  pheasants,  &c.  Die  ostrich, 
the  rose-coloured  flamingo,  the  sacred  and  the  scarlet  ibis; 
the  kamichi,  said  to  bleed  his  sick  companions  with  the  spur 
upon  his  wing,  all  take  their  place  among  the  Gr^llae:  and 
next  to  these  are  the  Palmipedes,  from  the  far-famed  albatross, 
the  awkward-looking  penguin,  the  frigate  bird,  the  stupid  boo- 
bies, to  the  common  duck. 

The  two  end  rooms  are  still  full  of  bats,  quadrupeds,  and 
monkeys.  The  centre  of  the  rooms  is  filled  with  cases  of 
MolKisca  of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  species,  both  foss'' 
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and  recent ;  the  animals  preserved  in  spirits  occupy  some  of 
the  lower  shelves;  the  rest  are  filled  with  corallines  and 
sponges ;  the  cases  above  are  lined  with  insects. 

Descending  the  staircase,  we  pass  through  those  mi^ty 
ruins  of  former  ages,  the  fossils,  chiefly  collected  by  Baron  Cu«- 
vier;  aflier  which  come  the  rocks  and  minerals.  The  reptiles^ 
which  cover  the  sides  and  ceilings  of  the  next  apartment,  have 
lately  been  much  extended;  and  the  former  library  havingr 
been  appropriated  to  ichthyolo^,  the  books  have  been  moved 
to  the  rooms  of  a  deceased  professor,  and  their  place  is  now 
wholly  occupied  by  fishes,  ^^low  these  are  three  entirely 
new  rooms,  formed  by  turning  the  porter  of  the  gate  in  the 
Rue  du  Jardin  du  Roi  out  of  his  habitation,  and  converting 
that  and  some  lecture  rooms  into  a  gallery  for  the  heavier 
quadrupeds,  such  as  elephants,  hippopotami,  &c.,  on  the 
ground  floor. 

The  galleries  of  botany  are  scarcely  big  enough  to  contain 
the  piles  of  di'ied  plants  brought  home  by  the  naturalists  of 
the  expeditions  of  discovery ;  and  the  collection  of  woods  and 
dried  seeds  bids  fair  very  soon  to  exceed  the  limits  assigned 
to  iu  The  School  of  Botany,  so  beautifully  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  system,  is  three  times  as  large  as  it  was  six 
years  back.  The  wet  summer  has  much  iniurea  the  parterres ; 
still,  however,  the  daturas  have  been  placed  outside  me  green- 
houses ;  the  salvias,  amounting  to  large  shrubs,  were  still  in 
blossom ;  and  the  flower-garden,  the  garden  of  naturalisation, 
and  the  medicinal  parterres,  were  all  blooming.  In  short, 
with  the  exception  of  living  Carnivora,  every  department  of 
this  wonderful  establishment  has  made  the  most  astonishing 
progress,  even  within  the  last  few  years,  and  is  now  so  perfect 
that  we  almost  wish  the  treasures  of  nature  exhausted,  for  fear 
the  least  alteration  for  the  reception  of  additions  should  be 
detrimental  to  its  beauty. 

I  cannot  suppose  it  possible  for  an  English  amateur  of 
natural  history  to  turn  from  this  little  world  of  science  and 
wonder  without  a  sigh  of  regret — without  dwelling  on  the 
causes,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  keep  his  own  country  in 
such  deep  arrears  in  this  respect.  That  England,  which  per- 
fects not  only  her  own  undertakings,  but  the  undertakings 
of  other  nations,  with  a  hundred  fold  the  opportunity  in  her 
commercial  connections,  which  preclude  even  the  necessity  of 
sending  out  travellers  on  purpose  —  that  England  should  be 
thus  outdone  by  her  less  enterprising  neighbour,  is  a  fact  at 
which  I  cannot  help  grieving,  but  which  1  do  not  presume  to 
investigate.  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

27.  Burton  Street^  Nov.  19.  S.  Lbe. 
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Art,  V.  Observations  on  the  Preternatural  Growth  of  the  Incisor 
Teeth,  occasianalfy  observed  in  certain  of  the  Mammalia  rodintia* 
By  W.  Farrar,  Esq.  MJ). 

Sir, 

There  is  at  present  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the 
Bamsley  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  a  stuflFed  wild 
rabbit  which  is  a  fine  example  of  this  circumstance.  As  it 
differs  from  all  of  those  described  by  Mr.  Jenyns,  perhaps 
the  following  notice  of  it  may  not  be  superfluous. 

The  lower  incisors  and  the  left  upper  one  (supposing  the 
rabbit  facing  you)  are  precisely  of  the  same  length,  and  mea- 
sure If  in.;  the  right  upper  one  is  only  half  the  length  of  the 
others,  but  appears  to  have  been  broken.  The  lower  incisors 
begin  to  divide  about  an  inch  from  the  gums,  and  are  separated 
at  their  summits  one  fourth  of  an  inch ;  the  upper  ones  di- 
verge considerably  more ;  the  longest  follows  the  direction  of 
the  lips,  and  after  completing  three  parts  of  an  exact  circle 
reenters  the  gum.  The  broken  one  extends  beyond  the  mouth; 
the  posterior  incisors  are  also  much  elongated,  measuring 
three  fourths  of  an  inch. 

This  specimen  seems  to  corroborate  Mr.  Jenyns's  argument, 
that  the  disease  may  originate  from  other  causes,  as  well  as 
fi*om  the  injury  or  loss  of  any  single  incisor.  In  this  instance,  I 
think  it  must  be  attributed  to  some  derangement  of  the  jaws, 
by  which  the  incisors  have  been  thrown  out  of  contact,  as  the 
morbid  growth  evidently  commenced  in  all  the  teeth  at  the 
same  time.  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Bamsley^  June  2.  1829.  W.  Farrar. 


Art.  VI.  Stapplement  to  the  ^^  Descriptive  and  Historical  Notice 
of  British  Snipes"  in  the  Seventh  Number  of  the  Magazine  of 
Natural  History.  (Vol.  II.  p.  143.)  In  a  Letter  to  the  Conductor. 
By  S.  T.  P. 

Su-, 
Every  admirer  of  natural  history  will  agree  with  your  cor- 
respondent H.  V.  D.  on  the  value  of  complete  histories  of 
families  of  animals,  and  I  venture  to  accept  his  invitation  to 
naturalists  and  sportsmen,  being  myself  a  little  of  both,  to 
communicate,  through  the  medium  of  your  excellent  Magazine 
a  short  notice  of  two  snipes,  which,  from  their  extreme  rarity^ 
have  not  probably  come  under  that  gentleman's  observation, 
and  which  will,  as  far  as  I  am  acauainted,  complete  the  enu- 
meration of  the  British  species  of  the  genus  5c61opax,  as  at 
present  constituted. 
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The  first  of  these  two,  in  order  of  dates,  is  the  Sc6lopaJt 
grisea  of  Montagu's  Ornithological  Dictionary.  (^.2.)  A 
sjiecimen  of  this  bird 
was  killed  in  Devon- 
shire in  the  month  of 
October,  1801 :  the 
length  of  the  bill  2^ 
inches;  whole  length 
of  the  bird  1 1  inches ; 
weight  Sjoz.  The 
head,  nn^k,  breast, 
and  wing  coverts,  are 
ash-coloured  brown, 
without  spots,  with  a  f^ 
streak  of  the  same  • 
colour  from  the  base 
of  tlie  beak  to  the 
eye ;  above  the  eyes,  the  throat,  belly,  and  thighs,  pure  white ; 
the  flanks  white,  varied  with  light  bron'n ;  back  and  scapulars 
light  brown,  each  feather  ha^•ing  a  darker  brown  edge;  rump, 
upper  and  under  tail  coverts,  white,  marked  across  with  black 
bars ;  tail  feathers  also  crossed  with  narrow  black  and  white 
bars  alternately.  This  specimen  is  now  in  tlie  British  Museum, 
and  a  good  representation  of  the  bird,  in  tliis  its  winter  plumage, 
will  be  found  in  Montagu's  Stipplemeni  to  his  Ornithological 
Dictionary. 

In  its  summer  plumage  this  snipe  bears  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  knot  (Tringa  Caniitus)  at  the  same  season  of  the 
year.  The  top  of  the  head,  nape  of  the  neck,  back,  and 
scapulars,  are  then  irregulurly  varied  with  black,  reddish 
brown,  and  yellow;  the  space  round  the  eye  bright  red ;  front 
of  the  neck  and  breast  chestnut  brown ;  wing  coverts  ash- 
coloured,  and  edged  with  white ;  the  belly,  rump,  and  t^,  the 
same  as  in  winter. 

An  excellent  representation  of  this  bird,  in  its  summer 
plumage,  will  be  found  in  the  seventh  volume  of  Wilson's 
Ornithology  of  America,  under  the  name  of  5c61opax  novebo- 
rac<?nsis  (pi.  58.  fig.  I,),  with  a  description  at  p.  +5.  TTie  bird 
appears  to  he  conunon  in  that  country,  while  with  iis  it  is  so 
rare  that  M.  Temminck,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Manual 
of  Ornithology  (vol.  ii,  p.  682.),  says  that  he  is  only  acquainted 
with  two  instances  of  this  species  having  been  killed  in  Europe; 
once  in  England,  and  once  in  Sweden.  To  these  I  am  able 
to  add  a  notice  of  one  other  instance ;  a  very  fine  specimen,  in 
sununer  plumage,  having  been  lately  shot  near  Yarmouth,  for 
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which,  I  understood,  two  guineas  were  immediately  given  by  a 
collector  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  next  species  is  the  Sc61opax  Sabini  of  Mr.  Vigors,  the 
secretary  to  die  Zoological  Society  (Jg.  3.) ;  the  first  record 
of  which  bird 
appeared  in  the 
fourteenth  vo- 
lume of  the 
Transactions  of 
the  Linnean  So- 
ciety, with  a 
figure  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  of  the 
natural  size. 

The  length  of 
the  bill  in  thb 
species    is    2^ 

inches;  the  whole  length  of  this  bird  9ft  inches.  TTie  general 
colour  of  the  plumage  is  dark  brown,  spotted  and  barred  with 
lighter  chestnut  brown.  The  first  example  of  this  species,  which 
appears  not  to  have  been  previously  known  to  ornithologists, 
was  shot  in  August,  1822,  in  the  Queen's  County,  in  Ireland. 
This  specimen  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Zoological  Society,  in 
Bruton  Street.  A  second  example  was  shot  on  the  banks  of 
the  Medway,  near  Rochester,  in  October,  1 824,  and  is  now  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Dunning  of  Maidstone.  A  third  speci- 
men has  been  lately  mounted  by  a  London  bird-preserver; 
and  during  the  last  winter,  a  fourth  example  of  this  species 
was  shot  by  a  nobleman  upon  his  own  estate  in  Hampshire. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  beak  of  all  the  species  of  the 
genus  Scolopax  which  deserves  notice.  If  the  upper  mandible 
be  macerated  in  water  for  a  few  days,  the  skin  or  cuticle 
may  be  readily  peeled  ofi^  and  the  bones  thus  laid  bare  ex- 
hibit an  ap- 
i  pearance  of 
which  ^.  4. 
isamagnified 

representation  fi-om  the  upper  mandible  of  the  common  snipe 
(Scolopox  Gallin^o).  Tlie  surface  presents  numerous  elon- 
gated hexagonal  cells,  which  afford  at  the  same  time  protection 
and  space  for  the  expansion  of  minute  portions  of  nerves 
supplied  to  them  by  two  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  ond  the 
end  of  the  bill  becomes,  in  consequence  of  this  provision,  a 
delicate  organ  of  touch  to  assist  these  birds  when  boring  for 
their  food  in  soft  ground;  this  enlarged  extremity  of  the 
beak,  which  it  will  be  recollected  is  a  generic  distinction,  pos- 
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sessing  such  a  degree  of  sensibility  as  to  enable  these  birds 
to  detect  their  prey  the  instant  it  comes  in  contact  with  it, 
although  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  sight. 

Allow  me  to  add,  also,  an  explanation  of  that  particular 
portion  of  the  intestine  of  the  woodcock  called  the  appendix, 
and  marked  letter  6  in  your  Seventh  Number  (Vol.  II.  p.  146. 
fig.  33.),  and  also  shown  as  {^pertaining  to  the  same  parts  in 
the  snipes,  but  not  referred  to ;  the  nature  and  use  of  which, 
though  probably  well  known  to  your  correspondent  H.  V.  D. 
and  his  mediccd  friend,  may  not  be  equally  understood  by- 
many  of  your  numerous  readers. 

Some  of  the  processes  by  which  the  human  fbetus,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Mammidia  in  general,  is  formed,  exhibit  pecu- 
liarities similar  to  those  employed  in  the  bird,  but  in  others 
there  are  essential  differences. 

In  the  first  named  instances,  one  source  supplies  both  nou- 
rishment and  aeration :  in  the  egg  of  a  bird  the  embryo  receives 
nourishment  from  one  source,  aeration  from  another.  During 
the  last  fifteen  days  of  incubation  in  the  common  fowl,  the 
yelk,  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  albumen,  gradually  passes 
into  the  body  of  the  chick  by  a  canal,  of  whicn  this  appendix 
has  formed  a  part.  On  the  twentieth  day,  the  whole  of  the 
remains  of  the  yelk  and  its  investing  membrane  will  be  found 
within  the  abdomen  of  the  chick ;  and  the  membranous  tube 
connecting  the  capsule  of  the  yelk  with  the  intestinal  canal  of 
the  young  bird,  having  performed  its  "destined  office,  becomes 
obliterated  and  almost  entirely  absorbed,  leaving  only  the 
appendix  marked  &  as  a  rudiment  pointing  out  the  precise 
point  of  termination  in  the  intestine.  This  canal  is  the  ductus 
viteUo  intestinalis  of  authors,  and  its  rudiment  varies  in  size  in 
different  species:  it  is  large  in  the  woodcock,  snipe,  and 
curlew,  but  small  generally  in  the  rapacious,  passerine,  and 
gallinaceous  birds.  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

S.  T.  P. 


Art.  VII.     On  the  Caprimulgus  europctus^  or  Fern  OwL  (fig.  5.) 

By  Bartholomew  Dillon,  Esq. 

Sir, 
I  AM  convinced  there  is  no  circumstance  connected  with 
the  exposition  of  the  history  of  any  animal  that  you  will  con- 
sider unimportant ;  and,  since  the  time  of  Mr.  White  of  Sel- 
bome,  there  has  not  been,  that  I  am  aware  of,  any  new  fact, 
except  one,  added  to  his  history  of  the  fern  owl.  His  account, 
certainly  an  interesting  one,  is  that  which  all  of  our  subsequent 
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naturalists  have,  perhaps  too  lazily,  adopted ;  and,  seemingly 
without  any  further  investigation^  as  if  the  subject  were  already 
exhausted,  have  so  fiiliy 
contented  themselves 
with  its  acceptation,  that 
they  have  not  even  at- 
tempted to  perfect  the 
suppositive  part  of  his 
narration.  It  is  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Selby  I  would  j 
make  the  exemplary  ex- 
ception adverted  to;  for, 
as  fiir  as  I  know,  he  was 
the  first  to  announce 
that  "  the  bristles  lining 
the  edge  of  the  upper  mandible  are  capable  of  diverging  or 
contracting,  by  means  of  muscles  attached  to  their  roots." 
The  peculiar  haunts  and  habits  of  the  bird  must  not,  however, 
be  forgotten,  as  they  are  such  as  render  fair  opportunities  of 
close  observation  very  inirequent. 

The  points  to  which  I  am,  at  present,  desirous  of  drawing 
attention,  are  the  length  of  the  tarsus,  the  structure  of  the 
foot,  and  the  use  of  the  middle  claw  — the  serrated  one. 

The  tarsus  is  shorty  comparatively,  very  short;  in  this  cir- 
cumstance closely  resembling,  but  snorter  than,  the  cuckoo's. 

The  toes  are  four  in  number ;  three  anterior,  and  one  usu- 
ally denominated  the  kind  toe,  but  which  really  is  not  so, 
being  situated  laterally,  or  as  a  man's  thumb.  It  is  very  well 
known  that  the  bird  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  percker ;  that 
he  never  sits  across  a  t*igj  but  whenever  observed  in  a  tree 
is  always  seen  resting  longways  of  a  branch,  and  with  his  head 
lowermost,  as  I  conceive,  the  better  to  destroy  his  insect  prey, 
while  on  the  alert  In  Mr.  Bewick's  otherwise  accurate 
figure,  the  bird  is  shown  in  a  perching  attitude,  and  thus  at 
variance  with  his  own  description  ;  he  has  also  drawn  the  foot 
with  a  hind  toe,  rather  than  a  lateral  one :  and  precisely  the 
same  things  may  be  said  of  the  figure  and  descripdon  in 
Graves's  Omiiholt^;  but  the  foot  of  nis  bird  is  very  Ul  repre- 
sented. The  artists,  probably,  conceived  it  necessary  to  exer- 
cise, what  they  considered,  m  these  cases,  a  harmless  liberty 
of  sacrificing  truth  to  e^et ;  just  as  the  elephant  ts  always 
drawn,  and  even  by  Bishop  Heber  himself,  who  was  yet  aware 
of  the  iact,  that  the  animal's  motion  is  very  dififerent  from  that 
of  the  horse,  as  the  elephant  moves  both  feet  on  the  same  side 
at  once.     (See  his  Journal,  4to  edition,  p.  29.,  and  nlat«. 
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*^  Travellers  and  Peasantry  in  the  Kingdom  of  Oude,"  &cing 
p.  341.  vol.  i.) 

It  wiU  now  appear  sufficiendy  obvious,  that  the  particular 
posture  of  the  bird  has  reference  to  his  immediate  convenience, 
and,  in  fact,  that  it  is  the  natural  and  only  comfortable  one  in 
which  the  bird  could  remain  in  such  a  situation,  by  reason 
of  the  foot  being  so  ad^ted  by  an  express  provision  in  its 
structure. 

Of  the  three  anterior  toes,  the  middle  one  is  the  longest, 
and,  in  comparison  with  the  others,  very  long,  say  dispropor- 
tionately so.  The  middle  toe  is  also  provided  with  a  claw 
differing  from  all  the  rest ;  it  is  somewhat  flat,  slightly  curvi- 
linear outwards,  and  serrated  on  the  concave  edge,  somethings 
like  a  sickle  placed  flatways  with  its  point  outwards.  In  the 
introduction  to  Bewick's  British  Birdsy  edit.  6.  p.  xxxvii^ 
there  is  a  figure  of  the  right  foot,  which  is  quite  correct  in 
every  particular,  except  the  serrated  claw,  and  that  is  repre- 
sented as  bending  downwards  like  the  other  claws.  Here  the 
lateral  toe  is  very  intelligibly  shown. 

I  consider  the  foregomg  remarks  in  a  great  degree  neces- 
sary to  enable  us  to  conduct  the  remaining  enquiry  with  clear- 
ness and  advantage.  And  now,  what  is  the  use  of  the  middle 
claw? 

Mr.  White  says,  there  is  no  bird  whose  manners  he  had 
studied  more,  than  those  of  the  Caprimulgus ;  and  on  the  12th 
of  July,  1771,  he  had  a  fair  opportunitj'  of  contemplating  the 
motions  of  one  as  it  was  playing  (or,  as  I  suspect,  hawking) 
round  a  large  oak  that  swarmed  with  Scarabce^i  solstitiales,  or 
fern  chafers.  He  continues  :  "  The  powers  of  its  wing  were 
wonderful,  exceeding,  if  possible,  the  various  evolutions  and 
quick  turns  of  the  swallow  genus."  But  the  circumstance  that 
pleased  him  most  was,  that  he  saw  it  distinctly,  more  than 
once,  put  out  its  short  leg  while  on  the  wing,  and,  by  a  bend 
of  the  head,  deliver  somewhat  into  its  mouth.  ''  If  it  take  any 
part  of  its  prey  with  its  foot,"  says  he,  "  as  I  have  now  the 
greatest  reason  to  suppose  it  does  these  chafers,  I  no  longer 
wonder  at  the  use  of  its  middle  toe,  which  is  curiously  fur- 
nished with  a  serrated  claw.*'  Then  the  leg,  foot,  and  claw, 
Mr.  White  supposes,  were  designedly  constructed  to  assist  the 
bird  in  the  capture  of  its  insect  food.  But  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  he  only  supposes  this;  he  did  not  obser\'e  the  act  It 
is  the  more  important  to  bear  this  distinction  along  with  us,  as 
he  was  a  most  acute  observer,  and  faithful  narrator  of  facts ; 
and,  indeed,  never  more  so  than  in  the  present  instance.  His 
description  of  the  particular  action  of  the  bird  is  incontro- 
vertibly  true ;  the  putting  out  of  the  1^  is  always  accompanied 
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by  a  simultaneous  bend  of  the  head,  but  I  never  could  dis- 
cover the  "  delivery  of  somewhat  into  its  mouth."  Besides,  i 
occurs  to  me,  if  such  were  the  fact^  a  two-fold  action  of  the  leg 
would  become  necessary ;  one  when  it  is  first  struck  out  to 
seize  the  insect,  and  another  to  convey  it  into  the  mouth ;  and 
in  such  case,  there  would  be  one  such  motion  of  the  leg  un- 
accompanied by  the  bend  of  the  head :  but  we  shall  always 
find  that,  whenever  the  leg  is  so  put  out,  the  head  is  at  tne 
same  instant  bent  towards  it;  they  move  together,  and  the 
manoeuvre  is  quickly  performed. 

Very  different  fi-om  this  is  the  purpose  wherein  I  consider 
its  chief  use  consists,  which  is  simply  to  comb  or  dress  out  the 
vibrissas  {inbroy  to  shake  or  move  nimbly;  brisdes).  For 
this  employment  (and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  no  mean  one  in 
the  economy  of  this  bird)  the  entire  mechanism  of  the  leg, 
foot,  toe,  and  claw,  is  adapted  with  a  wonderful  precision; 
but,  for  the  other  purpose,  there  does  not  appear  the  least 
suitability  whatever.  Even  the  direction  in  which  the  claw 
is  bent  peculiarlv  unfits  it  for  an  instrument  to  seize  with ; 
while  it  expressly  is  the  very  thing  that  fits  it  for  a  comb: 
and  that  the  bird  needs  such  an  instrument,  will  scarcely 
be  disputed ;  for  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how,  in  various  ways, 
the  vibrissas  may  get  bent,  or  clotted  together  at  their  points, 
so  as  to  interfere  with  the  regular  muscular  action  at  their 
bases.  Moreover,  these  vibnssae  form  no  very  unessential 
part  of  the  apparatus  which  is  unquestionably  formed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  capturing  food,  the  mouth  :  the  bird  is  seen 
to  exercise  it  for  that  purpose,  he  hawks  about  with  its  spacious 
cavity  wide  exposed,  and  can  with  much  more  ease  extend  it 
in  any  required  direction  farther  than  his  leg  would  reach  to. 
Examine  the  bird,  and  you  will  instantly  pronounce  the  mouth 
complete  for  this  end ;  the  bird  needs  no  additional  help,  he 
cannot  have  a  better,  and  least  of  all  does  his  foot  supply  it. 

Lest  it  might  be  thought  of  me  that  I  am  presuming  too  far^ 
because  in  this  matter  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide  from  ob- 
servation, as  the  motions  of  the  bird  are  so  quick,  and  the 
light  unfavourable  by  reason  of  the  hour  of  the  evening,  and 
the  shade  of  the  trees  generally,  I  think  I  have  seen  the  bird 
several  times  use  his  foot  as  I  have  described ;  I  am  almost 
sure  my  eyes  cannot  have  deceived  me. 

I  begin  to  perceive  that  I  shall  be  trespassing  upon  your 
limits,  but,  I  hope,  neither  in  an  uninstrucdve  nor  imentertam- 
ing  manner,  and  will  reserve  my  further  observations  for  some 
future  occasion,  if  I  am  not  considered  a  troublesome  and 
unprofitable  correspondent.  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Wrexham^  Nov.  17.  1828.  BARTBOLt 

V0L.IIL  — No.  11.  d' 
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Art.  VIII.     On  the  Autumnal  MigraOon  and  HeAUt  ^womt  of  Am 
Genus  Salvia  in  England.    By  J.  D.  Hot,  uq. 

Sir, 

Considering  that  any  facts  which  might  tend  in  any  way  to 
elucidate  the  natural  history  of  our  island,  might  not  be  nimo 
ceptable  to  you,  I  send  you  a  few  observations  I  have  made  an 
the  autumnal  miration  and  habits  of  some  of  the  genus  Salvia. 

The  arrival  of  this  elegant  and  interesting  tribe  of  birds  in 
tlie  spring  is  immediately  made  known  to  us  by  the  Tarietv 
and  sweetness  of  their  notes,  which  enliven  our  groves  and 
fields,  and  by  which  they  at  once  appear  filled  with  a  new 
creation ;  but  after  the  great  work  of  rearing  their  young  has 
been  accomplished,  and  the  warmer  season  is  drawing  to  a 
close,  they  imperceptibly  steal  away  from  us.     The  nigktin- 

?^ale  (S^'lvia  Z^uscinia)  remains  with  us  in  small  numbers^ 
requenting  gardens,  bean  fields,  and  thick  hedge-rows^  soin^ 
times  until  the  end  of  September ;  a  great  number  leave  us  in 
the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September.    They  may  be 
known,  when  you  approach  them,  by  their  shrill  call-note  and 
croaking  note  of  alarm;  \  have,  on  several  occasions,  heard 
them  sing  a  few  notes  in  a  low  suppressed  tone.     The  redstart 
(S.  i^ccnicArus)  appears  to  quit  in  considerable  numbers  in 
the  end  of  August,  particularly  the  old  birds,  last  seen  about 
the  20th  of  September.   Tlie  wood  wren  (S.  sibilitrht)  leaves  in 
the  iK'ginning  of  September,  as  do  the  greater  number  of  the 
wilUiw  wrens  (S.  TVochilus);  a  few  of  the  latter  remain  to  the 
middle  of  the  month,  llie  willow  wren  will  sing  a  little  on  fine 
warm  days,  but  the  lesser  willow  ^Tcn,  or  chiff-chafl'  (S.  hip- 
|K>lkis),  pours  forth  its  singular  and  cheering  notes,  fi-equently 
tor  hours  together,  many  days  before  it  take  its  departure* 
lliis  hardy  little  bird  lingers  with  us  not  unfrequently  to  the 
middle  of  October,  or  later,  frequenting  gardens  and  fir  plant* 
aticms,  where  you  will  find  it  in  company  with  the  titmice,  or 
crcHted  UTens.    The  common  and  lesser  whitethroats  (S.  cin^ 
rea  and  S.  Svlviella)  I  have  not  seen  later  than  the  24th  of 
September;  those  that  remain  with  us  to  that  time  fi-equenting. 
hedges  where  blackberries  abound,  of  which  they  are  very 
fond ;  the  great  fiight  appear  to  leave  in  the  beginning  of  the 
month.  I  have  seen  the  grasshopper  warbler  (S.Locustella)  as 
late  as  the  5th  of  September;  the  last  time  of  hearing  its 
sibilous  note  the  2Sd  of  August.     If  you  approach  this  bird 
Kuddenly,  it  has  a  curious  jerking  of  the  tail  as  it  retreats  from 
you,  most  frequently  running  on  the  ground.     The  reed  and 
sedge  warblers  (S.  ffrundinacea  and  S.  ^aliciria)  have  mostly 
left  their  breeding  places  by  the  end  of  August;  and  about  the 
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middle  of  September,  when  they  have  left  our  district,  you 
will  find  many  of  them  congregated  in  large  reedlings  near  the 
coast. 

The  blackcap  and  greater  pettychaps  (S.  Atricapilla  and 
S.  hortensis)  leave  from  the  end  of  August  to  the  8th  or  10th  of 
September ;  a  few  blackcaps  remain  until  the  end  of  the  month. 
I  have  heard  the  blackcap  singing  in  low  inward  notes  about 
the  middle  of  September.  The  whin-chat  (S.  Riibetra)  has 
been  said  to  winter  with  us,  only  shifting  its  situation.  I  have 
never  seen  this  bird  in  autumn  after  the  beginning  of  October, 
and  the  greater  number  have  retired  much  before  that  time ; 
nor  earlier  in  spring  than  the  middle  of  April,  in  the  forwardest 
seasons.  The  wheatear  (S.  CEn&nXhe)  I  have  seen  later  in 
autumn,  and  much  earlier  in  spring,  than  S.  Ri^betra.  And 
lastly,  that  diminutive  fairy  litde  bird,  the  golden-crested 
wren,  although  indigenously  with  us,  changes  its  situation  oc- 
casionally ;  and  in  autumn,  in  some  seasons,  I  believe,  many 
arrive  on  our  coast  ft-om  the  north ;  they  are  often  caught  on 
board  vessels  many  miles  ft'om  land,  flying  to  the  lights.  In 
small  copses  and  fir  plantations  near  the  coast,  where,  perhaps, 
the  day  before  scarcely  a  bird  was  to  be  seen,  you  will  some- 
times meet  with  this  bird  in  great  numbers ;  which,  with  the  fact 
of  their  often  being  caught  at  sea,  argues  strongly  in  favour 
of  a  partial  emigration.  I  am,  Su-,  &c. 

J.  D.  Hoy. 
Stoke  Naj/landy  Nov,  27. 


Art.  IX.     On  the  wanton  Destruction  of  Swallows. 

By  Philochelidon. 

Sir, 
One  of  your  correspondents  (Vol.  I.  p.  288.)  suggests  the 
idea  of  the  legislature  interfering  to  prevent  bird-catchers 
from  exercising  their  art  within  twenty  miles  of  the  metropolis. 
I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  merits  or  the  practicability  of 
such  a  measure,  but  I  do  wish  that  a  penalty,  and  no  very 
light  one,  were  enacted  against  a  much  worse  practice,  vi2. 
the  wanton  destruction  of  those  harmless  and  useful  creatures, 
the  swallows.  Hear,  upon  this  subject,  the  sentiments  of  a 
modem  writer^,  whose  kind  feelings  do  credit  to  him  as  a 
man.  "  The  sportsman's  essaying  his  skill  on  the  swallow 
race,  that  *  skim  the  dimpled  pool,'  or  harmless  glide  along 
the  flowery  mead,  when,  if  successful,  he  consigns  whole 
nests  of  infant  broods  to  famine  and   to   death,  is  pit 

*  See  Journal  of  a  Naturalist,  p.  226.,  first  edition. 
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indeed !  No  injury,  no  meditated  crime,  was  ever  im- 
puted to  these  birds ;  they  free  our  dwellings  from  multitudes 
of  insects ;  then*  unsuspicious  confidence  and  familiarity  with 
men  merit  protection,  not  punishment,  from  him.  The  suflFer- 
ings  of  their  broods,  when  the  parents  are  destroyed,  should 
excite  humanity,  and  demand  forbearance.  I  supplicate  from 
tlie  youthful  sportsman  his  consideration  for  these  most  inno- 
cent creatures." 

I  have  frequently  heard  the  remark  made  of  late  years, 
**  How  few  swallows  we  have  this  season  ! "  May  not  the  de- 
ficiency be  owing  in  some  measure  to  the  detestable  practice 
here  sJluded  to  i  The  followers  of  this  unmanly  sport  will, 
perhaps,  take  up  their  defence,  and  say  that  they  pursue  it 
with  a  view  to  practise  and  improve  their  skill  as  marksmen: 
but  I  have  known  those  who,  after  slaughtering  the  inoffen- 
sive swallows  and  swifts  in  great  numbers,  could  yet  give  but 
a  |xx)r  account  of  the  partridges  on  the  1st  of  September; 
and  the  reason  is,  that  a  far  greater  degree  of  coolness  and 
self-possession,  prime  requisites  in  the  formation  of  what  is 
called  a  good  shot,  is  exercised  in  the  one  case,  than  in  the 
other,  llie  young  sportsman  levels  his  tube  with  deliberate 
composure  at  tlie  passing  swallow  or  the  swift,  while  he  is  apt 
to  be  hurried  and  unnerved  by  the  rush  and  bustle  of  the  ris- 
ing covey.  The  shootuig  of  swallows,  therefore,  for  practice, 
does  not  advance  the  sportsman's  skill  so  much  as  at  first 
sight  might  be  supposed :  but,  if  it  did,  the  positive  good 
these  creatures  do,  the  beneficial  services  they  perform  for  us 
by  clearing  the  air  of  iimumerable  insects,  ought  to  render 
them  sacred,  and  secure  them  from  our  molestation.  With- 
out their  friendly  aid,  the  atmosphere  we  live  in  would  scarcely 
be  habitable  bv  man.  They  feed  entirely  on  insects,  which, 
if  not  kept  under  by  their  means,  would  swarm  and  torment 
us  like  another  Egj-ptian  plague.  The  immense  quantity  of 
flies  destroyed  in  a  short  space  of  time  by  one  individual  bird, 
is  scarcely  to  be  credited  by  those  who  have  not  had  actual 
experience  of  the  fact.  I  was  once  present  when  a  swift  was 
shot, — I  may  as  well  confess  the  truth, — I  was  myself  (then  a 
thoughtless  youth)  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed:  I  acknow- 
ledge the  fault  in  contrition,  and  will  never  be  guilty  of  the 
like  again.  It  was  ui  the  breeding  season,  when  the  young 
were  liatched ;  at  which  time  the  parent  birds,  it  is  w^ 
known,  are  in  the  habit  of  making  little  excursions  into  the 
country  to  a  considerable  distance  from  their  breeding  places^ 
for  the  puqiose  of  collecting  flies,  which  they  biing  home  to 
their  infant  progeny.  On  picking  up  my  hapless  and  ill* 
gotten  prey,  I  observed  a  number  of  flies,  some  mutilated. 
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otliers  scarcely  injured,  crawling  out  of  the  bird's  mouth ;  the 
throat  and  pouch  seemed  absolutely  stuffed  with  them,  and  an 
incredible  number  was  at  length  disgorged.  I  am  sure  I 
speak  within  compass  when  I  state  that  there  was  a  mass  of 
flies,  just  caught  by  this  single  swift,  larger  than,  when  pressed 
close,  could  conveniently  be  contained  in  the  bowl  of  an  ordi- 
nary table-spoon  !  Thus  was  a  whole  brood  of  young  birds 
deprived  of  one  of  their  nursing  parents,  by  an  act  of  the 
most  wanton  cruelty  f  In  common  with  the  excellent  author 
above  quoted,  I  would  entreat  those  who  follow  the  manly 
sports  of  the  field  to  spare  these  guiltless  creatures,  if  it  were 
only  from  motives  of  self-interest.  The  blackbird  and  the 
throstle,  the  blackcap,  whitethroat,  and  a  variety  of  other 
birds,  are  of  service  in  destroying  insects,  and  they  charm  us 
with  their  melody  and  amusing  habits ;  but,  in  return  for  all 
this,  we  are  obliged  to  "^ay  the  piper. ^  As  a  compensation 
for  their  song,  they  take  great  liberties  with  our  fruit  and 
vegetables,  and  we  are  content  to  submit  to  their  committing 
considerable  depredations  on  our  gardens ;  but  the  swallows, 
the  inoffensive  swallows,  what  mischief  do  they  do  ?  They 
rank  among  our  best  friends ;  "  no  injury^  no  meditated  crimen 
VMS  ever  imputed  to  these  birds;''  they  do  as  good,  and,  unlike 
many  others  of  the  feathered  race,  good  only,  good  unmixed 
with  evil.  During  their  sojourn  in  this  country,  they  are 
^with  the  exception  of  one  species,  the  sand  marten)  always 
about  our  dwellings,  and  appear,  as  it  were,  to  court  our  ac- 
quaintance. It  has  been  somewhere  observed,  I  think,  by 
White,  that  *'  they  are  hardly  to  be  scared  by  a  gun,"  so  un- 
suspicious are  they  of  receiving  injury  from  man,  whom  they 
seem  to  look  upon  as  their  natural  protector.  The  arrival  of 
the  first  swallow  is  regarded  with  some  degree  of  interest  by 
most  people ;  and,  as  he  skims  along  with  graceful  flight,  or 
twitters  on  our  chimney  tops,  is  hailed  even  by  the  unculti- 
vated plebeian  as  the  constant  and  uniform  attendant  on 
spring.  The  scream  of  the  swifb,  when  they  collect  in  packs, 
and 

**  Dash  round  the  steeple,  unsubdued  of  wing," 

harsh  and  discordant  as  it  may  be,  is  yet  a  most  joyous  and 
delightful  sound,  and  is  associated  with  all  the  charpis  of  sum- 
mer days  and  serene  weather.  And  as  to  those  industrious 
little  masons,  the  martens,  I  love  to  have  them  build  in  my 
windows ;  I  consider  they  pay  me  a  compliment  by  making  a 
selection  of  my  premises  for  the  purpose  of  nidification,  and 
would  on  no  account  have  them  injured  or  disturbs ^  •^- 
withstanding  their  occasional  dirt  and  litter.   If  our  f 

o  S 
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is  to  be  believed,  and,  being  "  Nature's  child,"  he  was  no 
inaccurate  observer  of  her  ways,  the  occurrence  of  this  bird 
at  any  place  in  more  than  ordinary  numbers  is  a  symptom  of 
the  fineness  and  salubrity  of  the  air :  — 


"  This  guest  of  summer, 


The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  approve, 

By  his  loved  mansionry,  that  heaven  s  breath 

Smells  wooingly  here.    No  jutty,  frieze. 

Buttress,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  ^t  this  bird 

Hath  made  his  pendent  bed  and  procrcant  cradle. 

Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observed 

The  air  b  delicate."  Macdeik. 

From  the  quotations  already  made  in  defence  and  recom- 
mendation  of  our  British  jEHrundines,   you  will  perceive^ 
Mr.  Editor,  that  I  am,  as  Sir  Henry  Wotton  says,  "  but  a 
gatherer  of  other  men's  stuff,  at  my  best  value."     Availing 
myself,  therefore,  of  my  privilege,  I  trust  I  shall  have  your 
pardon,  if  not  your  thanks,  for  concluding  my  remarks  "with 
another  extract  from  a  modem  iivTiter,  which,  for  its  truths 
beauty,  and  vivacity,  cannot  easily  be  surpassed  or  equalled. 
**  I  delight  in  this  living  landscape !    The  swallow  is  one  of 
my  favourite  birds,  and  a  rival  of  die  nightingale;  for  he  glads 
my  sense  of  seeing,  as  much  as  the  other  does  my  sense  of 
hearing.    He  is  the  joyous  prophet  of  the  year,  tlie  harbinger 
of  the  best  season ;  he  lives  a  life  of  enjoyment  amongst  thjB 
loveliest  forms  of  nature ;  winter  is  unknown  to  him,  and  he 
leaves  the  green  meadows  of  England  in  autumn,  for  the 
myrtle  and  orange  groves  of  Italy,  and  for  the  palms   of 
Airica :  he  has  always  objects  of  pursuit,  and  his  success  is 
secure.     Even  the  beings  selected  for  his  prey  are  poetical, 
beautiful,  and  transient.     The  ephemerae  are  saved  by  his 
means  from  a  slow  and  lingering  death  in  the  evening,  and 
killed  in  a  moment,  when  they  have  known  nothing  of  life  but 
pleasure*      He  is  the  constant  destroifer  of  ifisects,  the  friend 
of  man  ;  and,  mth  the  stork  and  the  ibis^  may  be  regarded  as  a 
sacred  bird.     His  instinct,  which  gives  him  his  appointed  sea^ 
sons,  and  which  teaches  him  always  when  and  where  to  move^ 
may  be  regarded  as  flowing  from  a  Divine  Source ;  and  he 
belongs  to  the  oracles  of  nature,  which  speak  the  awful  and 
intelligible  language  of  a  present  Deitj'."* 

After  this  glowing  and  inimitable  passage,  any  further  re* 
marks  from  me  would  be  worse  than  superfluous;  I  beg, 
therefore,  to  subscribe  myself.  Yours,  &c. 

Nov.  23.  1 899.  PhilochelidoV. 

•  Salmoiiia,  p.  79. 
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Art.  X.    An  Introduction  to  the  Natural  History  of  Molluscous 
Animals.    In  a  Series  of  Letters.     By  G.  J. 

Letter  3.  Indirect  and  Direct  Benefits. 
Sir, 

In  my  last  letter  I  illustrated,  at  some  length,  one  grand 
use  of  the  Moll65ca  in  the  economy  of  nature :  that,  viz.,  of 
furnishing  sustenance  to  many  animtds.  But  you  will  observe 
that  a  vast  number  of  the  class  are  themselves  carnivorous, 
and  become  thus  a  means,  in  the  hand  of  Providence,  of  keep-^ 
ing  in  check  the  multiplication  of  the  tribes  on  which  they 
prey,  and  of  preserving  between  them  that  due  proportion  and 
"  balance  of  power"  which  is  as  necessary  in  the  animal,  as  in 
the  political,  world.  Others,  again,  are  gifted  with  the  remark- 
able property  of  boring  through  stone  and  wood,  and  thus 
reduce  to  dust  the  rock  over  which  the  waves  might  have 
broken  in  vain,  and  remove  those  forests  which  the  torrents 
and  tornadoes  of  tropical  climes  annually  float  to  the  sea.  In 
this  sense,  even  the  "  fell  TerMo"  ministers  to  good.  "  The 
seaman,"  to  adopt  the  rather  pompous  language  of  a  very  ex- 
cellent author,  ^*  as  he  beholds  the  ruin  before  him,  vents  his 
spleen  against  the  little  tribes  that  have  produced  it,  and 
denounces  them  as  the  most  mischievous  vermin  in  the  ocean* 
But  a  tornado  arises,  the  strength  of  the  whirlwind  is  abroad, 
the  clouds  pour  down  a  deluge  over  the  mountains,  and 
whole  forests  fall  prostrate  before  its  fury.  Down  rolls  the 
gathering  wreck  towards  the  deep,  and  blocks  up  the  mouth 
of  that  very  creek  the  seaman  has  entered,  and  where  he  now 
finds  himself  in  a  state  of  captivity.  How  shall  he  extricate 
himself  from  his  imprisonment  ?  an  imprisonment  as  rigid  as 
that  of  the  Baltic  in  the  winter  season.  But  the  hosts  of  the 
Texhdo  are  in  motion :  thousands  of  little  augers  are  applied 
to  the  floating  barrier,  and  attack  it  in  every  direction.  It  is 
perforated,  it  is  lightened,  it  becomes  weak ;  it  is  dispersed,  or 
precipitated  to  the  bottom ;  and  what  man  could  not  efiect,  is 
the  work  of  a  worm.  Thus  it  is  that  nothing  is  made  in  vain ; 
and  that,  in  physics,  as  well  as  in  morals,  although  evil  is 
intermingled  with  good,  the  good  ever  maintains  a  predomi- 
nancy." • 

The  conversion,  through  their  agency,  of  other  materials 
into  lime,  seems,  however,  to  be  the  great  purport  of  the  cre- 
ation of  molluscous  animals.  Shells  consist  of  carbonate  of 
lime  with  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  animal  matter,  and 
the  animals  ferm  these  shells  from  their  food,  which  contains 

*  Gooci*8  Book  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  265. 
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a  very  little  lime,  or  perhaps  none  at  all.     If  you  ask  me  how 
this  can  be,  I  can  only  answer  that  it  is  one  of  the  wonderfiil 
and  inexplicable  efiects  of  a  livuig  principle.     But  the  fiurt 
being  as  I  have  stated,  you  will  readily  grant  that  such  a  gift 
was  not  likely  to  be  bestowed  for  a  minor  purpose ;  and  though 
we  cannot  unfold  all  the  uses  of  this  metamorphosis  of  matter, 
yet  we  know  enough  to  prove  its  vast  importance.     ^*  Chalk, 
marl,  and  limestone,"  says  Buffon,  ^^  consist  entirely  of  the 
dust  or  firagments  of  shells."  *     lliis,  at  first,  may  seem  an 
extravagant  doctrine,  and  Imagination  herself  stardes  when 
she  attempts  to  sum  up  the  miUions  and  tens  of  millions  which 
must  have  gone  to  the  formation  of  such  deep  and  extensive 
strata.     It  is  nevertheless,  in  a  great  measure,  true  f ;  and,  as 
a  proof  of  it,  I  will  have  pleasure  in  showing  you,  when  next 
you  visit  me,  strata  of  limestone,  some  miles  in  extent,  and 
many  feet  deep,  composed  almost  wholly  of  shells,  thousands 
of  which  are  so  well  preserved,  that  you  may  give  them  a 
*'  local  habitaUon  and  a  name  "  hi  the  systems  or  naturalists. 
Cast  a  glance  at  your  marble  chimney-piece,  and  you  will,  in 
all  probability,  trace  therein  the  figures  of  shells  that  have 
been,  not  the  spordve  fireaks  of  the  formative  powers  of  nature, 
as  philosophers  once  believed,  but  the  true  remains  of  living 
creatures  which  **  have  put  off  flesh  and  blood,  and  are  be- 
come immutable."     Hence  it  is  that  the  study  of  shells,  so 
long  ridiculed  by  the  wits  of  the  age,  as  an  abuse  of  time  and 
waste  of  money,  becomes  so  important,  or  rather  necessary,  to 
all  those  who  make  die  structure  of  the  earth,  and  the  various 
changes  which  it  has  undergone,  an  object  of  attention.  "  For 
shells  are  found  in  abundance  in  a  great  variety  of  rocks  and 
positions :  they  constitute  the  medals  of  the  ancient  world ; 
and,  fix)m  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  their  different  spe- 
cies, and  with  the  nature  of  the  animals  that  inhabited  them, 
many  curious  and  important  deductions  respecting  the  fbnn- 
ation  and  changes  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  may  be  drawn,**  :|: 
It  is  fit)m  their  composition  that  even  recent  shells  become 
useful  as  a  manure,  a  purpose  to  which  they  are  occasionally 
applied  in  this  and  other  countries ;  and  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  comparative  experiments,  that,  on  turf  lands  in  par- 

•  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  L  p.  214. ;  also  vol.  iL  p.  221.,  &c.  The  word  shell  is, 
however,  used  here  in  a  verv  extensive  sense,  so  as  to  include  corals,  madre- 
pores, fchliu,  &c. ;  still  it  does  not  materially  affect  the  text. 

t  •*  If  Saussure,'*  says  Dr.  Clarke,  *  had  not  discovered  limestone  lying 
beneath  rocks  of  the  most  ancient  foraiation,  the  French  would  long  ago 
have  established  a  theory  that  all  the  strata  of  carbonated  lime,  u])on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  have  resulted  fix)m  the  decomposition  of  animal  matter 
deposited  during  a  series  of  ages."     See  his  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  624 — 26.  4to. 

J  Thomson's  Mist,  of  the  Ro}id  Society,  p.  83. 
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ticular,  they  act  more  beneficially  than  quicklime.  *  And  in 
China,  India,  Ceylon,  and  Africa,  where  there  is  no  stone 
fitted  for  burning  into  lime,  and  where  shells  are  abundant, 
these  are  resorted  to,  and  the  lime  procured  from  them  is  said 
to  be  peculiarly  white  and  pure  f :  so  much  so,  that  the  people, 
and  even  the  ladies  in  In^a,  to  increase  the  pungency,  mix  it 
with  their  betel  leaf  and  areka  nut,  which  they  chew  as  our 
sailors  do  tobacco.  :|: 

I  now  proceed  to  illustrate  the  modes  in  which  molluscous 
animals  contribute  more  directly  to  our  wants  and  luxuries ; 
and  I  shall  occupy  the  remainder  of  this  letter  with  an  account 
of  such  of  them  as  man  has  added  to  his  long  dietetical  list, 
for  liberally  has  he  availed  himself  of  the  license,  "  every 
moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for  you."  TTie  princi- 
pal of  these  is  the  oyster,  "  the  food  that  feeds,  the  living 
luxury,"  as  it  is  described  by  a  living  poet  of  celebrity,  though 
there  are  some  who,  like  the  great  Mr.  Boyle,  abhor  the  eat- 
ing of  them  raw,  and,  with  another  poet,  are  ready  to  exclaim, 

^  That  man  had  sure  a  palate  coverM  o*er 
With  brass  or  steel,  that,  on  the  rocky  shore, 
First  broke  the  oozy  oyster's  pearly  coat, 
And  risk'd  the  living  morsel  down  his  throat  I " 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  oysters  are  in  general  much  esteemed, 
and  have,  for  many  centuries,  held  an  eminent  place  amongst 
the  delicacies  of  the  table.  The  Romans,  when  luxury  had 
ousted  the  temperance  of  their  earlier  days,  preferred  them  to 
all  others.  "  Nee  potest  videri  satisdictum  esse  de  his,  cum 
palma  mensarum  divitum  attribuatur  illis,"  are  the  words  of 
Pliny.  §  They  sometimes  brought  them  so  far  as  from  Bri- 
tain ;  but  those  most  celebrated  tor  their  sweetness  and  tender- 
ness were  from  Cyzicus,  a  town  of  Mysia,  situate  in  a  cogno- 
minal  island  of  the  Propontis.  You  will  also  remember  that 
those  which  came  from  the  Lucrine  Lake  and  from  Brundusium 
had  no  vulgar  fame,  being  occasionally  adverted  to  by  their 
poets  and  satirists.  It  was  even  agrave  matter  of  dispute  to 
which  of  these  the  preference  wad  mie ;  and  to  settle,  the  point, 
or  with  a  view,  perhaps,  of  combining  the  good  qualities  of 
both,  oysters  were  wont  to  be  carried  from  Brundusium,  and 
fed  for  a  time  in  the  Lucrine  Lake* 

*  Thomson's  BGst.  of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  65. 

t  "  At  Columbo,  in  Ceylon,  the  Dutch  had  the  walls  of  their  houses  all 
plastered  over  and  whitewashed  with  a  very  fine  bright  lime,  made  of  burnt 
shells.  71ie  colour  it  Ixrautifulfy  whiter  and  may  contribute  to  the  coohiess 
of  the  houses,  but  throws  an  unsupportable  glare  in  the  eyes  of  the  passenger 
along  the  streets.'*  (PcrcwaTt  Ceylon,  p.  126.) 

X  See  the  Travels  of  Staunton,  Buchanan,  and  Barrow. 

I  Hut.  Nat.,  lib.  xxxii.  cap  6. 
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Oysters  abound  on  various  parts  of  the  British  coast,  and 
are  coiisunied,  under  one  form  or  another,  in  such  numbers^ 
as  to  have  become  a  valuable  article  of  commerce.  Xo  ffi^e 
you  some  idea  of  its  extent,  and  of  the  number  of  haii£  to 
which  it  ^ves  employment,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mendon  the 
oyster-fisheries  of  Rssex  alone.  In  the  rivers  of  this  (xiunty, 
more  particularly  in  the  Crouch,  the  Blackwater,  and  Colne,  a 
great  variety  of  excellent  oysters  are  bred.  The  boats  employed 
m  dredging  them  are  from  14  to  30  or  40  tons ;  the  fitting  out 
one  of  20  tons  will  require  1 50/.  Of  these  vessels  there  are 
upwards  of  200  now  employed,  and  above  500  men  and  boys. 
Tlie  quantity  of  oysters  taken  in  a  season  is  supposed  to  be 
above  20,000  busheU,  which  are  chiefly  disposed  of  in  Lod* 
don ;  but  they  are  also  sent  to  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  Holland, 
France,  and  Flanders.  *  So  important,  indeed,  are  the  oyster- 
fisheries  of  Britain,  that  they  have  long  been  an  objecrt  of 
attention  to  the  legislature  ;  and  they  are  regulated  by  a  Court 
of  Admiralty.  In  the  month  of  May,  the  fishermen  are  al* 
lowed  to  take  the  oysters,  in  order  to  separate  tlie  spawn  from 
the  adtch  f ,  the  latter  of  which  is  thrown  back,  to  preserve  the 
bed  for  the  future.  After  this  month  it  is  felony  to  carry  away 
the  cultch,  and  punishable  to  take  any  oyster,  unless,  "virhen 
closed,  a  shilling  will  rattle  between  its  valves.  The  spawn  is 
then  deiK)sited  in  beds  or  layers  formed  for  tlie  purpose,  and 
furnished  with  sluices,  through  which,  at  the  springtides,  the 
water  is  suffered  to  flow.  Tiiis  water,  being  stagnant,  soon 
becomes  green  in  warm  weatlier;  and,  in  a  short  time,  the 
oysters  acquire  the  same  tinge,  which  renders  them  of  greater 
value  in  the  market.  Three  years,  at  least,  are  required  to 
bring  them  to  a  marketable  state ;  and  the  longer  they  remain, 
the  more  fat  and  delicate  they  become.  J  Tliose  artificial 
beds,  as  Pliny  informs  us,  were  invented  by  one  Serg;ius 
Arata,  and  first  established  on  the  Lucrinc  Lake,  a.  u.  660 ; 
and,  from  some  circumstances  mentioned  by  the  naturalist,  we 
may  infer  that  the  said  Sergius  was  no  loser  by  tlie  specula^ 
tion.  In  Scotland  w^e  have  none  of  them,  but  eat  our  oysters 
just  as  they  are  brought  from  their  native  rocks ;  and  though 

•  Edin.  Encyclopse^  art.  Essex. 

t  By  this  term  are  meant  the  stones,  gravel,  old  shells,  &c.,  to  which  the 

fiimwn  adheres ;  and  the  reason  for  punishing  its  dcstmction  is,  that,  when 

taken  away,  the  ooze  increases,  and  muscles  and  cockles  breed  on  the  bed, 

and  destroy  the  oysters,  gradually  occupying  all  the  places  on  which  the 

'hould  l)e  caj>t. 

Pennant's  Brit.  Zoologj-,  vol.  iv.  p.  227.,  &c. ;  Biiiclev's  Animal 
art.  Oyster;  and  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy  for  January, 
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certainly  inferior  to  the  genuine  "  Pyefleel,"  yet  they  are  no 
despicable  dainties. 

The  oyster  is  a  bivalve  shell,  and  there  are  many  others  of 
this  kind  which  are  edible.  Indeed,  none  of  them,  so  far  as 
we  know,  are  positively  hurtful ;  though  some,  as  the  Spdii' 
dyli,  are  harsh  and  disagreeable,  others  occasionally  act  as 
poison  at  particular  seasons  or  to  peculiar  constitutions,  and 
many  are  so  small  or  so  rare  as  never  to  have  been  used.  The 
Pecten  miximus,  for  example,  is  a  much  esteemed  species; 
and  the  clam  (i*t?cten  opercul^ris)  is  very  commonly  eaten  in 
Scotland.  The  Anomia  undulata,  at  Bourdeaux,  is  considered 
a  delicacy ;  while,  on  some  parts  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  rocks  are  broken  with  large  hammers,  in  order 
to  procure  the  Pholas  dactylus,  which  abounds  there,  and  is 
admired  even  at  the  tables  of  the  luxurious.  The  razor-Bsh 
(iSolen  siliqua),  common  on  our  sandy  shores,  is  an  article  of 
food  in  many  places ;  and  when  they  go  to  its  capture,  the  Irish 
are  said  to  have  a  song  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  whence  we 
may  infer  that  it  is  a  favourite  with  them.  On  a  dish  made  of  the 
animal  of  the  Mfa  tnincata,  and  named  smttrdin^  the  natives  of 
Orkney  and  2^1and  delight  to  sup ;  and  you  know  that,  from 
many  parts  of  the  coast  of  merry  England,  great  numbers  of 
cockles  (Cirdium  edille)  (^.  6.a)  ore  gathered,  particularly 
in  spring;  and,  in  autumn,  an  equal  number  of  muscles  (M^- 
Ulus  edulis)  (b),  which  are  eaten  roasted  or  pickled,  or  by 
entering  into  the  composition  of  sauces,  add  to  the  ^wf  of  more 
substantial  viands. 


This  catalogue,  were  it  necessair,  might  easUy  be  extended ; 
hut  it  may  be  sufficient,  in  addition,  to  remark  that  almost 
every  shore  has  some  species  peculiar  to  it,  or  more  plentiful 
than  elsewhere,  which  the  natives  make  subservient  to  the  table. 
Thus,  in  India,  the  favourite  food  bacassan  b  prepared  &• 
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die  Tl^llina  Gdri  Lin. ;  and  in  South  America  they  use  a  large 
muscle,  8  in.  long  and  of  excellent  flavour,  but  the  name  of 
which  is  unknown  to  me.  "  They  are  often  salted  and  dried ; 
after  which,  they  are  strung  on  slender  rushes,  and,  in  this 
manner,  large  quantities  are  exported."  *  This  practice  re- 
minds me  of  a  somewhat  similar  one  adopted  by  the  Afticans  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Zaire  or  Congo.  They  take  large 
quantities  of  a  species  of  Mya  from  out  the  mud  rowul  Kam- 
penzey  Island,  and,  as  in  a  raw  state  the  animals  are  without 
flavour,  they  stick  them  on  wooden  skewers,  as  the  French  do 
frogs,  and  half  dry  them.  They  pass  thus  into  a  state  of  semi- 
putrefaction,  become  entirely  to  the  taste  of  the  negroes,  and 
form  an  important  object  of  traffic,  f  Tlie  natives  of  New  Hol- 
land and  New  Zealand  did,  at  the  time  of  their  discovery,  use 
the  Chama  gigas  {^g.  6.  c),  a  very  large  shell,  a  pair  of  the 
valves  of  which  were  presented,  as  natural  curiosities,  to 
Francis  I.  by  the  Venetians;  and  which  Louis  XV.,  more 
zealous,  as  he  has  himself  taken  care  to  let  us  know,  for  the 
glory  of  God,  destined  to  hold  holv  water  in  the  magnificent 
church  of  St.  Sulpice  in  Paris,  wnere  they  to  this  day  ac- 
tually serve  the  purpose  of  baptismal  fonts,  f  Captain  Cook 
tells  us  that  it  sometimes  attains  a  size  so  great  that  two  men 
are  required  to  carry  it ;  and  containing  ftiU  20  lbs.  of  good 
meat,  it  oft^n  furnished  him  and  his  tellow-adventurers  an 
esteemed  repast.  Bruce  mentions  the  same  species  as  bein|^ 
found  in  the  Red  Sea,  but  in  this  respect  he  is  probably 
mistaken.  The  fish  of  his  shell,  however,  are  very  whole- 
some, and  have  a  peppery  taste,  a  circumstance  so  much  the 
more  convenient,  that  they  carry  that  ingredient  of  spice 
along  with  them  for  sauce,  with  which  travellers  seldom  bur- 
then themselves.  § 

Of  the  univalved  shells  I  have  not  much  to  say.  You  may 
have  noticed  the  periwinkle  (Turbo  litti^reus)  (^fig.  7.  a)  and 
common  whelk  (^uccinum  lapillus  Liiu)  exposed  for  sale,  in 
large  quantities,  in  the  fish-shops  of  the  metropolis  || ;  and  they 
frequently  furnish  to  the  poorer  classes  of  our  sea-coast  towns 
and  villages  a  repast,  perhaps  sufficiently  wholesome,  and 
certainly  not  destitute  of  relish.  But,  even  to  them,  these 
may  be  regarded  merely  in  the  light  of  luxuries :  it  is  far 


•  Stevenson's  Narrative  of  Twenty  Years'  Residence  in  South  America^ 
vol.  i.  p.  123. 

t  Tuckey's  Narrative,  &c.,  p.  55. 

i  Smith's  Tour  on  the  Continent,  vol.  L  p.  82. 

$  Bruce's  Travels,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  112. 

II  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  common  in  the  days  of  Samuel 
Johnson.  In  his  Journet/  to  the  Western  Ixlands  he  says,  "  Here  I  saw  what 
I  had  never  seen  before,  limpets  and  muscles  in  their  natural  statc."*{p.295.) 
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otherwise  with  the  still  poorer  inhabitants  of  several  of  the 
Western  Isles  of  Scotland.  Periwinkles  and  limpets  (Patella 
vulgata)  (b),  which  so  profusely  stud  the  rocks  of  their  shores, 
are  their  daily  fare,  and  on  which  they  are  sometimes  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  altogether  subsisting.  In  the  Isle  of  Skye, 
for  exam)>le,  we  are  told  that  there  is  almost  annually  a  degree 
of  famine,  when  the  poor  are  left  to  Providence's  care,  and 
prowl,  like  other  animals,  along  the  shores,  to  pick  up  limpets 
and  other  shelliish :  "  the  casual  repast,"  adds  Mr.  Pennant, 
from  whom  I  have  borrowed  this  melancholy  account,  "  of 
hundreds,  during  part  of  the  year,  in  these  unhappy  islands."  * 


Shellfish,  then,  you  observe,  are  not  mere  luxuries  :  here 
they  become  almost  essential  to  man's  existence ;  and,  from 
tlie  particulars  related  by  Captain  Cook,  we  cannot  hesitate  to 
admit  that  the  natives  of  Australia  also  derive  their  principal 
subsistence  from  them.  Wherever  marks  of  fire  were  ob- 
6er\-ed,  there  the  shells  of  oysters,  cockles,  muscles,  and  various 
other  bivalves,  robbed  of  tneir  contents,  were  strewed  around, 
and  sometimes  in  numbers  scarcely  credible.  They  apparently 
eat  none  of  them  in  a  raw  state,  nor  do  they  always  go  on 
shore  to  dress  them,  for  they  have  frequently  fires  in  their 
canoes  for  that  puqjose.  To  the  people  of  Terra  del  Fuego, 
shelliish  are  every  thing.  Captain  Cook  saw  no  appearance 
of  their  having  any  other  food ;  "  for,  though  seals  were  fre- 
quently seen  near  the  shore,  they  seemed  to  have  no  imple- 
ments for  taking  them.  The  shellfish  are  collected  by  the 
women,  whose  business  it  seems  to  be  to  attend,  at  low  water, 
with  a  basket  in  one  hand,  a  stick  pointed  and  barbed  in  the 
other,  and  a  satchel  at  their  backs :  they  loosen  the  limpets 
and  other  fish,  that  adhere  to  the  rocks,  with  the  stick,  and 
put  them  into  the  bosket,  which,  when  full,  they  empty  into 
the  satchel." 

Of  the  flaked  Moll6sca,  the  cuttle-fish  (Sepia  officinalis,  or 
rather  Oct6pus  vulgfb:is)  only  has  been  used.     This  singular 

*  Sm  hit  Tour  ta  ScotUnd  and  Voyage  to  the  Hdoides,  177S. 
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animal  was  esteemed  a  delicacy  by  the  ancients,  more  especially 
when  it  was  in  a  pregnant  condition  ;  and,  from  the  high  en- 
comiums bestowed  by  Captain  Cook  on  a  soup  he  made  from 
it,  the  fish  would  seem  to  merit  the  attention  of  even  modern 
epicures.  It  is  eaten  at  the  present  day  by  the  Italians,  and 
by  the  modem  Greeks  during  Lent.  * 

The  list  of  the  terrestrial  species  is  equally  short,  for  I  r^ 
member  only  one,  the  Helix  pomatiaf  (jf^.  8.),  which  has 
been  employed  as  food; 
but  it  is  one  of  some 
celebrity,  and  of  which 
a  good  deal  has  been 
said.  The  Romans  took 
great  pains  in  rearing 
these  snails.  They  kept 
them  in  sties  called 
coc/dearia,  which  were  - 
generally  constructed  ' 
under  rocks  or  emi- 
nences moistened  by  a  passing  stream.  If,  however,  the  s^ 
was  not  sufficiently  humid,  a  water-pipe,  bored  full  of  holes, 
like  a  watering-pot,  was  introduced,  by  which  means  it  was 
continually  sprinkled  and  kept  in  a  favourable  state.:!:  Here 
the  snails  required  little  attendance  or  food,  supplying  them- 
selves as  they  crawled  about  the  sides  or  floor  of  their  prison ; 
but,  when  it  was  wished  to  fatten  them,  they  were  fed  with 
bran  and  sodden  wine ;  and,  on  this  generous  fare,  they  grew 
occasionally  to  such  a  size  that,  according  to  Varro,  the  shell 
would  hold  full  ten  quarts  !  §  You  need  no  longer  hold  up 
to  imitation  the  temperance  of  the  younger  Pliny,  whose  sup- 
per consisted  of  onlt/  three  snails,  two  eggs,  a  barley  cake,  a 
lettuce,  sweet  wine,  and  snow ;  but,  alas !  participating  in  that 
degeneracy  which  is  said  to  characterise  the  human  race  of 
the  present  day,  our  snails  never  attain  the  twentieth  part  of 

*  Pennant's  Brit.  Zool.,  vol.  tr.  p.  1 19. ;  and  the  Travels  of  Pallas  and 
Clarke. 

-f-  I  presume  the  "  vine  snails,"  which  Pallaa  repeatedly  mentioiu  aa  s 
common  food  to  the  modem  Greeks,  are  identical  with  thi*.  He  speaks  tjf 
thnr  using  nine  or  ten  other  sorts,  but  the  species  are  not  distinguished. 

1  The  cochlcaria  were  invented  by  Fulvms  Hirpinus,  a  little  before  the 
civiJ  H-ar  with  Pompej-  the  Great.  (Win.  Hist.  Xal.,  lib.  ix.  cap.  Hi.) 

§  "  l.'t  cochlea  quoquc  allilcs  gancoln  implcrcnt ;  cujns  artis  gloria  in 
earn  magnitudincm  pcrducta  sit,  ut  octoginta  quailnuitcs  ci^crent  siugulanun 
caliccs,  Aiictor  est  M.  Varro."  (Ptin.  Hiit.  Xal.,  lib.  ix.  cap.  82.)  The 
thing  is  quite  incrciliblc ;  hut,  at  the  sunc  time,  we  may  remark  that  a  dit 
fcrent  ami  larger  species  than  the  H.  poniatia  might  be  alluded  to,  for  the 
Romans  brought  land-shells,  for  their  stews,  from  difiereat  couutries,  and 
seem  to  have  used  seTeral  species. 
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the  bulk  of  Varro's.  They  are  still  eaten  in  great  numbers  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  particularly  during  Lent  In  Switzer- 
land, where  there  are  gardens  in  which  they  are  fed  in  many 
thousands  together,  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  them 
about  that  season ;  and  at  Vienna,  a  few  years  ago,  seven  of 
them  were  charged  at  an  inn  the  same  as  a  plate  of  veal  or 
beef.  The  usual  modes  of  preparing  them  for  the  table  are, 
either  boiling,  frying  them  in  butter,  or  sometimes  stuffing 
them  with  farce-meat;  but  in  what  manner  soever  they  are 
dressed,  it  is  said,  their  sliminess  always,  in  a  great  measure, 
remains.  Those  edible  snails  were  introduced  into  England, 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  Charles  Howard, 
of  the  Arundel  family,  and  afterwards  by  the  eccentric  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby,  either  as  being  a  favourite  foreign  delicacy,  or 
in  order  to  cure  his  beautiful  wife  of  a  consumptive  disease.  * 
The  fashion  seems  to  have  taken,  for  the  great  master-cook, 
Robert  May,  has  left  several  receipts  for  dressing  snails  among 
the  secrets  of  his  fifty  years'  experience  f ;  but,  like  other  fa- 
shions, it  soon  passed  away,  for  the  English  have  no  reUsh  of 
such  '^liquorish  viands."  In  proof  of  this,  and  as  a  pleasant  con- 
clusion to  a  long  letter^  allow  me  to  transcribe  for  you  a  story 
from  the  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott :  — 

"  The  chemical  philosophers  Dr.  Black  and  Dr.  Hutton 
were  particular  friends,  though  there  was  something  extremely 
opposite  in  their  external  appearance  and  manner.  Dr.  Black 
spoke  with  the  English  pronunciation,  with  pimctilious  ac- 
curacy of  expression,  both  in  point  of  matter  and  manner. 
The  geologist  was  the  very  reverse  of  this :  his  conversation 
was  conducted  in  broad  phrases,  expressed  with  a  broad  Scotch 
accent,  which  often  heightened  the  humour  of  what  he  said. 

^^  It  chanced  that  the  two  doctors  had  held  some  discourse 
together  upon  the  folly  of  abstaining  from  feeding  on  the  tes- 
taceous creatures  of  the  land,  while  those  of  the  sea  were  con- 
sidered as  delicacies.  Wherefore  not  eat  snails  ?  They  are 
well  known  to  be  nutritious  and  wholesome,  even  sanative  in 
some  cases.  The  epicures  of  olden  times  enumerated,  among 
the  richest  and  raciest  delicacies,  the  snails  which  were  fed  in 
the  marble  quarries  of  Lucca :  the  Italians  still  hold  them  in 
esteem.  In  short,  it  was  determined  that  a  gastronomic  experi- 
ment should  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  snails.  The  snails 
were  procured,  dieted  for  a  time,  then  stewed  for  the  benefit  of 

*  Some  ^eare  ago  they  were  introduced  into  Scotland  by  Pat  Neill,  Esq.^ 
and  placed  in  his  curious  and  most  interesting  garden  at  Cannonmills ;  but, 
we  believe,  they  have  not  prospered,  and  are  gradually  disappearing. 

t  The  above  particulars  are  from  ti^e  works  of  Pennant,  Bin^ey,  &c. ; 
and  from  Southey's  Omniana,  vol.  iL  p.  81. 
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the  two  philosophers  ;  who  had  either  invited  no  guest  to 
banquet,  or  found  none  who  relished  in  prospect  the  piece  de 
resistance.  A  huge  dish  of  snails  was  placed  before  them : 
but  philosophers  are  but  men,  after  all ;  and  the  stomachs  of 
both  tlie  doctors  began  to  revolt  against  the  proposed  experi- 
ment. Nevertheless,  if  they  looked  with  disgust  on  the  snails, 
they  retained  their  awe  for  each  other :  so  that  each,  conceiv- 
ing the  symptoms  of  internal  revolt  peculiar  to  himself,  began, 
with  infinite  exertion,  to  swallow,  in  very  small  quantities, 
the  mess  which  he  internally  loathed.  Dr.  Black,  at  length, 
^  showed  the  white  feather,'  but  in  a  very  delicate  manner,  as 
if  to  sound  the  opinion  of  his  messmate.  ^  Doctor,'  he  said, 
in  his  precise  and  quiet  manner,  ^  Doctor,  —  do  you  not  think 
that  they  taste  a  litde  — a  very  little,  green  ?'  *  D— d  green, 
d — d  green,  indeed,  —  tak'  them  awa',  tak*  them  awa',*  voci- 
ferated Dr.  Hutton,  starting  up  from  table,  and  giving  full 
vent  to  his  feelings  of  abhorrence.  And  so  ended  all  hopes  of 
introducing  snails  into  the  modem  cuisifie:  and  thus  philoso- 
phy can  no  more  cure  a  nausea  than  honour  can  set  a  broken 
limb."    ( Quart.  Review,  xxxvi.  197.) 

I  am.  Sir,  &c.  G.  J, 


Art.  XI.  Observations  relative  to  Ih.  Caruss  Discofvery  of  the 
Circulatian  of  the  Blood  in  Injects.  By  William  Spence,  Esq. 
F.L.S. 

Sir, 
One  of  the  obscurest  points  of  the  physiology  of  insects 
has  always  been  that  of  the  circulation  of  their  blood.  The 
most  superficial  observer  of  many  of  the  large  thin-skinned 
larvae  could  scarcely  fail  to  observe  the  evident  regular  pulsa- 
tion of  a  fluid  in  a  vessel  running  along  the  back,  and  it  was 
naturally  considered  that  this  fluid  is  analogous  to  the  blood 
of  larger  animals :  but  as  even  the  microscopic  observations 
of  Swammerdam  and  Lyonet  had  never  detected  any  thing 
like  blood-vessels  in  other  parts  of  the  body  of  insects,  a  circu- 
lating system  has  been  generally  denied  to  this  class,  which  in 
this  circumstance  has  been  thought  to  differ  from  some  of  the 
classes  immediately  connected  with  it.  It  was  reser\'ed  for 
that  eminent  physiologist,  Dr.  Carus  of  Dresden,  physician  to 
the  King  of  Saxony,  to  remove  this  obscurity  by  the  interesting^ 
and  important  discovery  which  he  made  and  published  a  few 
years  ago  (and  the  substance  of  which  is  given  in  an  appendix 
to  Mr.  Gore's  translation  of  his  Introduction  to  the  Comparative 
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Anaiomy  of  Animals^  ISS?),  of  a  distinct  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  insects ;  and  having  had  the  advantage,  within  these 
few  days,  of  witnessing  some  of  the  most  striking  facts  upon 
which  his  discovery  rests,  which  he  had  the  goodness  himself 
to  show  and  explain  to  me,  I  am  anxious  that  your  entomolo- 
gical readers  should  partake  of  the  high  gratification  which 
this  interesting  sight  imparted  to  me ;  which  any  one  might 
enjoy,  who  will  examine  some  very  common  insects  with  a  good 
compoimd  microscope. 

TTie  first  insect  to  which  Dr.  Cams  directed  my  attention 
was  the  larva  of  Ephemera  vulgata  (or  an  allied  species),  in 
which,  near  to  the  branchiss  and  parallel  with  each  side  of  the 
body,  was  very  distinctly  visible  a  constant  current,  towards 
the  tail,  of  oblong  globules  swimming  in  a  transparent  fluid, 
propelled  with  a  regular  pulsating  motion ;  and  on  cutting  the 
body  of  the  larva  across  near  the  tail,  these  globules  were  most 
plainly  seen  pushed  out  of  the  divided  vessels  in  a  distinct  mass, 
which  increased  at  each  pulsation.  I  cannot  express  the  plea- 
sure which  it  gave  me  to  see  thus  clearly  this  ocular  demon* 
stration  of  one  of  the  most  important  physiological  discoveries 
of  modem  times;  and  my  gratification  was  heightened  by  the 
next  object  which  Dr.  Cams  placed  before  his  microscope,  viz.  a 
specimen  of  S^mblis  viridis,  in  which  precisely  the  same  phe- 
nomena, but  if  possible  more  clearly,  were  seen  in  the  nervures 
of  the  wings  and  in  the  antennae,  m  both  which  the  constant 
current  of  globules  was  most  apparent ;  and  in  the  former,  the 
sudden  turning  of  these  globules  at  the  apex  of  the  wing,  out 
of  the  exterior  nervure  into  a  central  one,  with  which  it  joins 
and  forms  an  acute  angle,  was  equally  curious  and  striking. 
On  cutting  off  the  end  of  the  antennae,  preciselv  the  same 
emission  of  globules  (which  soon  assume  a  ffreenisn  tint)  took 
place  as  in  the  former  case,  forming  a  mass  which  was  increased 
with  a  sudden  gush  at  each  pulsation. 

Dr.  Cams  has  observed  the  same  phenomena  in  the  wings 
of  S^mblis  bilineata,  and  in  the  elytra  of  Z^amp^ris  noctiluca  and 
Ij.  italica,  as  well  as  in  the  fin-like  appendages  at  the  tail  of 
the  larva  of  A^mon  pu^lla,  in  which  he  first  made  the  discovery, 
and  in  which  tne  circulation  is  remarkably  distinct 

The  only  point  of  manipulation  in  examining  the  specimens 
which  it  is  necessary  to  notice  is,  that  Dr.  Cams  places  them 
on  the  slip  of  glass,  not  in  mere  water,  but  in  a  drqp  of  pretty 
thick  gum  water,  which  confines  their  too  agile  movements 
without  injuring  the  transparency  of  the  medium. 

I  must  not  omit  observing,  that  when  Dr.  Cams  was  in 
Italy  last  year,  he  made  some  new  and  cutioua  observations 
relative  to  the  connection  which  exists  between  the  circulation 

Vol.  III.  — No.  11.  e 
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of  the  blood  in  the  Italian  flying  glowworm  (Zamp^ris  itflictf ) 
and  the  luminous  substance  which  occupies  great  part  of  die 
under  side  of  the  abdomen.  When  he  first  noticed  this  in- 
sect, which  is  so  distinguished  an  ornament  of  an  Italian 
evening,  he  was  much  surprised  to  find,  what,  strange  to  say, 
no  previous  observer  has  described,  that  the  light  kept  every 
instant  varying  in  intensity,  being  alternately  much  brighter 
than  ordinary;  as  the  flame  of  a  candle  behind  a  shade  of 
horn  would  appear,  if  the  seeds  of  Lycopodium  were  firom 
time  to  time  thrown  into  it :  and,  afl:er  a  series  of  experiments, 
he  ascertained  that  this  phenomenon  entirely  depends  on  the 
circulation  of  the  blood ;  the  greater  intensity  of  light  cor- 
responding precisely  with  each  pulsation  of  that  fluid ;  taking 
place  from  forty-four  to  fifty-four  times  a  minute,  and  at  re- 
gular intervals,  when  the  insect  was  not  disturbed,  but  more 
rapidly  and  irregularly  when  it  was  alarmed  on  being  first 
caught,  • 

The  above  discoveries  of  Dr.  Carus  suggest  many  topics 
of  investigation  highly  interesting  to  the  entomological  and 
general  physiologist,  but  into  these  I  cannot  attempt  to  enter  ; 
the  only  object  of  this  hasty  notice,  written  on  the  eve  of  a 
long  journey,  being  to  draw  the  attention  of  British  entomo- 
logists to  a  field  of  enquiry  equally  extensive  and  important, 
and  in  which,  even  if  they  detect  nothing  new,  they  cannot  fiedl 
to  be  lughly  gratified  with  observing  what  Dr.  Carus  has 
already  described.  For  a  full  account  of  the  discoveries  rf 
this  celebrated  physiologist  I  must  refer  your  readers  to  the 
forthcoming  new  edition  of  his  Entdeckung  eines  Einfachets^ 
Vom  Herzen  am  beschleunigten  Bliitkreislaufes  in  den  Larven 
netzflUgeUchei'  Insektcfiy  which  first  appeared  in  1827. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c.  W,  Spbngb* 

Dresden,  Aug.  28.  1829. 


Art.  XIL      On  the  extraordinary  Inathicts  peculiar  to  some  qf  At 

Insect  Tribe.     By  T.  H. 

Sir, 
Although  the  subject  I  have  the  pleasure  to  offer  to  your 
notice  is  not  new  to  naturalists,  still  you  may,  I  think,  consider 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  pages  of  your  very  amusing  and  instruc- 
tive Magazine,  a  detail  of  facts  which  afford  exemplifications 

*  Analecten  zur  Naturwissenschafl  und  Heilkunde,  gesammelt  auf 
Beise  durch  Italicn,  im  Jahrc  1828  (Dresden,  1829|  8yo),  p.  169—179. 
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to  illustrate  the  extraordinary  instincts  peculiar  to  some  of 
the  insect  tribes,  and  also  afford  an  interesting  subject  to 
the  practical  entomologist. 

My  present  communication  is  to  give  you  a  brief  detail  of 
observations  regarding  the  reproduction,  or  rather  the  propa- 
gation, of  a  very  small  species  of  ichneumon  fly  (/chneiimon 
ovuloriun  of  Linn.,  Platygfister  ovulorum  of  the  fam*  Procto- 
trupidae  of  Latreille). 

On  the  28th  of  last  month  (June)  I  put  twenty  caterpillars 
of  the  large  cabbage  butterfly  (Pontia  br^sicad)  into  a  wire 
cage :  they  were  mosdy  full-sized  larvae,  and  continued  to  feed 
on  cabbage  leaves  placed  in  the  cage  with  them.     On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  June  29.,  five  or  six  of  the  largest  left  the  leaves, 
and  crawled  about  on  the  sides  of  the  cage  during  the  rest  of  the 
day.  The  next  morning,  June  30.,  I  found  them  resting  on  large 
clusters  of  minute  cocoons  of  an  ovate  form  (^.  9.  Oj  "^® 
largest  not  exceeding  two  lines  in  length,  and  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  caraway  seed.    Each  was  enveloped  with  a  fine  yellow 
silk,  resembling  that  of  the  common  silkworm  (the  pupa  of  JFlia- 
lae^na  mori).     On  these  clusters  the  caterpillars  remained  the 
whole  day  without  moving.     Fresh  leaves  were  given  to  the 
rest ;  but  in  the  course  of  this  day  they  all  left  off  feeding, 
crawled   about  the  cage,  but  underwent  no  other  change* 
Early  the  next  day,  July  1.,  I  found  they  had,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three,  all  ejected  the  parasitical  progeny  they  had  been 
impregnated  with,  and,  like  the  preceding  caterpillars,  continued 
resting  on  the  clusters  they  had  formed :  the  remaining  three 
followed  the  example  of  the  others,  and  the  last  operation  of 
these  devoted  caterpillars  was  to  envelope  each  cluster  in  a 
ycil,  formed  of  the  most  delicate  web.    Some  of  them  executed 
the  task ;  but  the  greater  part  were  too  feeble  to  complete  it ; 
and  in  the  course  of  three  days  more,  July  4.,  they  became 
motionless,  and  gradually,  one  after  another,  fell,  shrivelled 
and  exhausted,  to  the  bottom  of  the  cage. 

The  clusters  of  cocoons  varied  in  their  numbers ;  some  con- 
tained upwards  of  a  hundred,  others  not  more  than  sixty  or 
seventy.  I  watched  during  the  day  to  witness  the  change  from 
the  lan'a  to  the  pupa  state,  but  in  vain;  the  operation  was 
performed  during  the  night,  and  it  was  only  in  the  last  two  or 
three  caterpillars,  in  an  enfeebled  state,  that  I  observed  the 
larvae  of  the  ichneumon  fly  emerging  from  the  lower  side  of 
the  caterpillar;  but  the  few  which  came  forth  remained  in- 
active during  the  rest  of  the  day. 

On  July  12.,-  the  first-formed  clusters  of  cocoons  evinced  a 
state  of  maturity,  and  in  tlie  course  of  the  day  numbers  of 
the  perfect  insects  came  forth.    Their  exclusion  was  effected  by 
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forcing  open  a  small  circular  lid  at  one  end  of  the  ooooon  (A). 
The  insects,  as  soon  as  they  came  forth,  were  active  and  ready 
for  flight 

It  is  of  diminutive  size,  the 
females  not  exceeding  two  lines 
in  lei^th,  the  males  some- 
thing less;  the  antennae  fili- 
form, longer  than  the  body, 
black;  the  legs  rufous,  some 
have  the  thighs  of  the  hinder 
pair  marked  with  a  black  spot; 
the  head,  thorax,  and  body,  of 
a  deq)  black,  except  in  the 
females,  which  are  marked 
with  white  on  the  anterior  part 
of  the  abdomen  beneath ;  the 
abdomen  is  ovate  and  subses- 
sile;  the  wings  are  a  little 
lon^r  than  the  body,  rounded 
at  weir  ends,  and  the  anterior 
pair  marked  on  their  exterior 
margin,  near  the  posterior 
angle,  with  a  black  spot. 

I  send  for  your  examination 
some  of  the  parcels  of  cocoons, 
and  many  of  the  insects ;  and  I  hope  you  will  indulge  your 
readers  with  a  magnified  figure  of  this  interesting  litde  British 
insect,  and  of  the  cocoons  in  their  collective  form,  as  well 
as  in  magnified  detail.  {J^.  9.)  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Claphamj  July  18.  1829.  T.  H. 


a,  Laira  of  the  nattinl  lise ;  b,  nugiilltod. 
e.  Imago  of  the  natural  fixe ;  d,  magnified, 
r.  Perfect  insect  natural  aixe ;/,  magnlfled, 
gt  Cocoon  natural  silt ;  h,  magnified. 


Art.  XIIL  An  Introducton/  View  cfihe  Litmean  Syttem  ofPUaUe. 
By  Miss  Kent,  Authoress  of  F&ra  Domisticcty  Sylvan  Shetckee, 

&C. 

(ConHnvedfrom  Vol.  IL  p.  164.) 

Before  I  proceed  to  speak  of  the  beautifiil  class  Hexdt^ 
dria,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  different  species 
of  calyx.  Linnaeus  enumerated  seven ;  of  which,  by  far  the 
most  common  is  the  perianth,  which  grows  inmiediately  be- 
neath the  flower ;  the  other  six  are  the  spatha  (a  slice,  GrJ) 
involucrum  (a  wrapper,  Lat.),  amentum  (a  bond,  Gr.),  gluma 
(a  husk,  Lat.),  volva  (volvere,  to  wrap,  Lat.),  and  calyptra 
(a  cover,  Gfr.).  The  volva  and  calyptra  belong  exclusively  to 
plants  of  the  twenty-fourth  class,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in 
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ks  place ;  the  glume  is  the  calyx  of  the  grasses.     The  othi^ 
three  have  been  disputed  by  many  botanists,  as  not  properly 
calyces.  It  was  a  rule  with  Linnaeus,  to  characterise  the  genera 
of  plants  by  the  parts  of  fructification,  and  it  has  been  said  of 
him  that  he  sometimes  misapplied  terms,  and  made  nature 
bend  under  the  yoke  of  system*     In  most  cases,  his  love  of 
nature,  stronger  than  his  self-love,  preserved  him  from  this 
error,  as  many  passages  in  his  works  amply  testify;  but  there 
appears  to  be  some  foundation  for  the  assertion  that  he  some- 
times improperly  bestowed  the  name  of  calyx  on  parts  which 
he  foimd  necessary  to  the  distinction  of  genera.     I  spoke  of 
the  involucrum,  in  my  last  letter,  as  a  name  given  by  some  bo- 
tanists  (I  should  have  said  by  Linnaeus)  to  the  leaves  (now 
called  bracteas)  at  the  base  of  the  umbels,  in  umbelliferous 
plants.     It  is  not  wholly  confined  to  those  plants  commonly  so 
designated,  but  extends  to  several  others  which  have  a  similar 
mode   of  inflorescence,  as  the  Primula,  &c.    {Jig.  10.)     In 
addition  to  other  objections  to  the  term  calyx 
as  applied  to  these  leaves,  it  has  been  observed 
that  where  they  are  present  there  is  commonly 
a  calyx  also,  as  in  the  example  here  given,  where 
every  flower  has  its  own  calyx  (a),  as  well  as  the 
involucmm,  which  is  styled  the  common  calyx  (b). 
To  ffive  the  name  of  calyx  to  the  amentum  is 
like  calling  a  whole  village  a  cottage.       The 
amentum  is  the  mode  of  inflorescence;   it  is   composed  of 
a  number  of  flowers  afiixed  to  a  thread-shaped  receptacle 
termed   the  rackis   (back-bcme,    Gr.)^   and   the   true   calyx 
is  a  hollow  scale,  which  protects   the  stamens  and  pistUs. 
Why  the  spatha  should  be  considered   as  inappropriately 
named  a  calyx,  I  cannot  understand ;  it  is  the  oflice  of  the 
calyx  to  protect  the  flower  until  it  has  strength  suflicient  to 
protect  itself;  some  flowers  never  lose  the  protection  of  the 
calyx,  others  require  it  only  while  in  bud.      The  spatha  does 
enclose  the  bud;  by  the  swelling  of  which  it  is  opened  on 
11     one  side,  and  gives  egress  to  the  flower.      In  some 
plants,  the  flower  is  still  contained  within  it,  like  a  statue 
in  its  niche ;  as  in  the  arum,  commonly  called  by  village 
children,  ^^ lords  and  ladies"  (J^.  11.),  or  that  elegant 
plant  the  C&lla  aethiopica,  commonly  called  the  arum* 
A  young  student  will,  probably,  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  beautiful  white,  frosted,  leathery  vase,  which 
he  took  for  the  corolla  of  that  flower,  is  the  calyx ; 
but  he  must  not  suffer  himself  to  be  misled  by  colour. 
The  colour  of  flowers  is  oflen  materiallv  influenced  by 
soil  and  situation ;  some  flowers  have  been  known  to 
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change  from  blue  to  white,  and  again  to  resume  their  blue^ 
by  being  transplanted,  and  restored  to  their  orimnal  tXa^ 
tion ;  and  tliough  green  is  usually  the  colour  of  the  calyx, 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  flower  of  gayer  habits  is 
seen  to  assmne  a  cloak  of  yellow,  rose-colour,  or  crimson; 
while  some  grave  and  quaker-minded  plants  wear  a  corolla 
scarcely  distinguishable,  by  colour,  from  the  leaves.  Observe 
the  calyx  of  many  species  of  the  ranunculus,  confounded 
imder  die  familiar  name — buttercup,  and  you  will  jfind  them 
yellow;  in  some,  die  colour  is  as  bright  a  yellow  as  the 
corolla  itself:  the  calyx  and  corolla  of  the  magnificent  trum- 
pet-flower (Bignonm  radicans)  are  of  the  same  colour, 
Fiichsta  coccinea  has  a  deep  purple  corolla,  w^ithin  a  calyx  of 
bright  scarlet.  The  willow-herb  (Epilobium),  of  which  many 
species  are  well  known,  has  a  cvXys.  of  deep  crimson.  Z^phne 
Jkfez^reon  has  a  bright  rose-coloured  cal\TC,  witli  no  corolla ; 
the  buckthorn,  lady's  mantle,  pellitory  of  the  wall,  &c.,  have 
the  corolla  and  the  calyx  of  the  same  green  colour.  There 
are  some  flowers  in  which,  one  of  the  two  being  deficient, 
botanists  are  themselves  undecided  whether  the  one  which 
remains  be  properly  the  calj-x,  or  corolla ;  but  the  best  rule 
that  can  be  given  to  a  young  botanist  is,  that,  in  general,  the 
stamens  are  alternate  with  the  petals  or  segments  of  the  co- 
rolla, and  opposite  to  the  leaves  or  divisions  of  the  calyx. 

The  class  Hexandria  is  chiefly  composed  of  what  are  termed 
liliaceous  plants ;  by  which  are  meant  plants  that,  by  their  simi- 
larity of  structure,  are  nearly  connected  with  the  lily.  Some 
few  of  these  are  in  the  third  class,  Triiiidria  ;  but  the  greater 
number  are  Hexandrous,  and  many  of  them  furnished  with 
the  spatha.  The  great  majority  of  the  plants  of  this  class 
are  in  the  order  Monog^nia,  which  contains  some  of  tlie  most 
delicate  and  some  of  the  most  splendid  flowers  that  our  gar- 
dens exhibit.  It  will  be  necessaiy  to  remind  the  young  stu- 
dent, tliat  he  has  more  to  consider  than  the  number  of  the 
stamens,  and  the  presence  of  the  pistil,  before  he  determines  a 
flower  to  belong  to  this  class.  The  stamens  are  either  all  of 
equal  length,  or  each  three  are  equal ;  if  Jour  of  them  exceed 
their  brethren  in  length,  he  will  probably  find  that  the  corolla 
is  four-petaled,  and  may  seek  it  in  the  fifteenth  class.  The 
liliaceous  plants  are  six-petaled,  or  six-cleft;  the  style  is  tri- 
angular, and  the  capsule  has  three  cells.  Of  the  nineteen 
genera  of  this  class  and  order,  which  grace  the  British  Flora, 
several  are  remarkable  for  their  delicate  beauty;  the  more 
splendid  and  useful  plants  of  this  class  are  chiefly  foreign. 
Who  is  there  that  is  not  acquainted  with  the  little  droopmg 
pearl  that  blooms  beneath  the  snow,  and  seems  as  if  it  had 
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fallen  with  it  from  the  clouds?  Who  does  not  hail  the 
pretty  snowdrop  ?  The  name  of  this  flower  is  happily  ex- 
pressive of  its  whiteness,  lightness,  and  pendent  grace,  and  of 
the  season  of  its  birth.  The  botanical  appellation  is  not 
quite  so  comprehensive,  Gral^thus  (milk-ilower)  nivalis 
(snowy).  To  the  passing  eye  the  snowdrop  appears  wholly 
white,  because  its  three  outer  petals,  being  longer  than  the  three 
inner,  close  over  them,  and  conceal  a  stamp  of  ^een  on  their 
outer  side  and  many  fine  lines  of  green  within.  \Ve  generally 
find  that  the  whitest  flowers  are  more  or  less  tinged  with 
a  pale  green,  which  seems  rather  to  increase  than  to  detract 
from  their  whiteness.  We  may  observe  this  in  the  snowflake^ 
or  summer  snowdrop,  ieucojum  (leukos^  white,  iorij  violet) 
aestivMis  (of  the  summer).  Notwithstanding  that  "snow  in  har- 
vest" is  proverbially  unwelcome,  this  is  a  general  favourite,  and 
not  unfrequently  confounded  with  the  true  snowdrop  of  spring: 
there  are,  however,  obvious  distinctions  between  them;  the 
snowdrop  is  a  solitary  flower,  the  snowflake  has  three  or  four 
blossoms  in  a  cluster ;  the  latter  has  all  its  petals  of  equal 
length,  and  each  tipped  with  a  stamp  of  green,  visible  on  both 
sides.  The  specific  name  is  scarcely  correct,  for  the  plant 
blooms  in  the  month  of  May.  Another  elegant  little  white 
flower  a^ipears  in  the  interval  between  the  death  of  the  early 
snowdrop  and  the  birth  of  the  latter,  in  English  termed  the 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  but  botanically  named,  like  the  others^ 
with  reference  to  its  whiteness,  Otnithogalum  (bird's-milk) 
umbellatum  (from  its  mode  of  inflorescence).  The  petals 
spread  open  in  the  form  of  a  star,  each  having  on  the  under 
side  a  keel  of  pale  green.  This  plant  was  so  common,  from 
the  earliest  times,  in  Bethlehem,  and  all  Palestine,  that  the 
bulbs  were  an  article  of  food;  apparently  of  the  cheapest  kind, 
since,  in  the  2d  book  of  Kings,  we  find  the  high  price  charged 
for  a  measure  of  them  coupled  with  the  dear  rate  of  an  ass's 
head,  to  show  the  extent  of  a  famine  in  Syria :  they  are  still 
eaten  there.  In  this  country  the  plant  is  rare,  though  less  so 
than  the 

**  Lone  flower,  hemmed  in  widi  snows,  and  white  as  they.** 

The  Narcissus  [narkiy  stupor ;  effect  of  smell ;  EncycL  of 
Plants^  which  derives  its  name  and  birth  from  the  youth  who 
pined  with  selfAoy^  while  he  thought  he  loved  another,  is  also 
a  native  of  this  country.  Though  many  have  fallen  into  the 
same  mistake,  he  is  the  only  acknowledged  victim  to  it,  of 
whom  Fame  has  preserved  the  memory.     We  are  told  that 

"  Narcissus,  drooping  on  his  rill. 
Keeps  his  odorous  beauty  still ; " 
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yet  the  fact  is,  that  the  particular  species  honoured,  as  more 
peculiarly  the  descendant  of  the  beautiful  youth,  with  the 
title  of  Poetic  Narcissus  (N.  posticus),  blooms  in  the  open 
fields,  in  elevated  situations  and  a  sandy  soiL  The  poets 
tell  us  also  that  Narcissus  was  changed  into  a  yeUow  flower ; 
yet  this  has  white  petals.  The  cup  which  it  fills  with  tears  is 
yellow,  with  a  border  of  white  divided  firom  the  yeUow  by  a 
circle  of  deep  crimson.  Are  we  to  believe  that  the  flower, 
aware  of  the  fate  of  its  ancestor,  has  learned  to  shun  the 
watery  mirror  that  proved  so  fatal  to  him,   and  in  conse- 

auence  has  lost  its  jaundiced  hue  ?  or  are  we  to  suppose  that 
le  Poetic  Narcissus  usurps  a  title  more  justly  due  to  that 
cies  called 

**  Daffodils, 


That  come  before  the  swallow  dares. 

And  take  the  winds  of  March  with  beauty." 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  dafibdil  is  fiimished  with  a  spaciofos 
lachrymatory.  The  reader  is,  doubtless,  acquaint^  with 
the  wild  daffodils  found  in  moist  woods,  or  thickets,  in  the 
month  of  March,  and  will  remember  the  large  cup  in  the  cen- 
tre, which  is  crimped  like  a  lady's  frill :  the  young  student 
may  be  puzzled  to  know  what  name  to  give  to  this  cup.  It 
is  not  the  corolla ;  that  is  formed  of  six  petals,  afiixed  to  the 
cup.  Let  him  open  the  flower,  and  he  will  find  that  the  base 
of  the  cup  is,  more  or  less,  elongated  into  a  tube ;  within 
which  is  collected  the  honied  treasure  that  awaits  the  bee. 
This  part  is  termed  tlie  nectary,  a  name  given  by  Linnceus  to 
the  part  containing  the  collected  honey,  whatever  be  its  form ; 
and,  in  variety,  it  vies  with  the  corolla  itself.  In  many  flowers, 
the  corolla  performs  the  ofiice  of  the  nectary ;  in  others  it  is 
distinct,  as  in  that  of  which  I  am  now  speaking;  and  when- 
ever the  j'oung  student  meets  with  any  part  of  a  flower,  that 
he  is  puzzled  to  find  a  name  for,  he  will  do  well  to  consider 
if  it  may  not  be  the  nectary.  In  many  cases,  he  will  be  apt  to 
overlook  it  altogether,  unless  it  be  pointed  out  to  him. 

The  firitillar}',  FritiUaria  (fritillus^  a  chess-board),  is  a  hand- 
some, but  rare  plant,  bearing  a  flower  about  the  size  of.  an 
«gg-<^P5  broad  at  its  base,  and  pendulous ;  the  colour  a  red 
purple,  checkered  with  paler  purple  or  white ;  whence  it  has 
been  caUed  the  chess-board  flower,  checkered  daffodil,  &c. 
If  the  student  inspect  this  flower  narrowly,  he  will  perceive 
within  each  petal,  near  the  base,  a  little  black  line,  which  he 
will  discover  to  be  a  cavity  secretins  honey  ;  and  wiU  imme- 
diately decide  upon  its  name  and  office.  Hence  he  will 
learn  that  flowers  have  scHnetimes  several  nectaries ;  this  has 
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one  to  every  petal,  and  the  flower  has  six  petals.  That  ele- 
gant  flower  called  the  crown  imperial  is  a  foreign  species  of 
this  genus.  We  have  one  British  tulip ;  the  common  yel- 
low tulip  is  the  only  species  native  of  this  country.  When 
double,  it  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  large  yellow 
rose,  and  is  very  magnificent.  The  splendid  tulips  usually 
cultivated  in  gardens  are  importations  from  the  East,  deriv- 
ing their  name  from  the  Turkish  turban  (called  tulipan) 
which  they  are  supposed  to  resemble.  From  the  East,  too, 
we  have  the  hyacinth :  one,  called  the  starch  hyacinth,  is  the 
produce  of  this  coimtry ;  its  flowers  smell  like  wet  starch,  and 
are  considered  very  oppressive.  The  harebell  (formerly 
called  the  English  hyacinth,  but  latterly  removed  to  the  genus 
5cilla)  contains  a  great  quantity  of  starch  in  the  juices  of  its 
roots. 

Asparagus  is  a  native  plant,  growing  on  the  sea-coast ;  but 
the  wild  and  the  cultivated  asparagus  would  scarcely  be 
recognised  as  the  same  species,  culture  naving  increased  it  to  six 
or  eight  times  its  original  magnitude.  The  sprouting  shoots  of 
this  plant,  when  grown  in  a  garden,  grace  the  most  luxurious 
tables ;  but  the  same  part  of  the  wild  plant  would  not  be 
worth  the  gathering.  Some  foreign  species  of  asparagus  are 
armed  with  thorns  or  prickles :  the  Cape  asparagus,  Thim- 
berg  informs  us,  is  caUed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
xvaht  en  beetje  (wait  a  bit),  because  its  crooked  thorns  catch 
their  clothes,  and  check  them  in  passing ;  hence  also  the  word 
asparagus  itself,  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  to  lacerate. 

The  Uly  of  the  valley,  now  so  seldom  met  with,  but  always 
admired  — 

«  Shading,  like  detected  light. 
Its  little  green-tipt  lamps  of  white," — 

is  one  of  four  British  species  of  Convallaria  (a  barbarous 
compound  of  Greek  and  Latin,  equivalent  to  our  English 
name):  the  others  bear  the  name  of  Solomon's  seal;  it  is 
said,  because  a  transverse  section  of  the  roots  exhibits  cha- 
racters resembling  the  impression  of  a  seaL  All  the  species 
are  rare.  Gerarae  recommends  the  firesh  root,  bruised,  for 
the  cure  of  any  ^  bruse,  black  or  blue  spots,  gotten  by  fals, 
or  women's  wilmlness  in  stumbling  upon  their  hasty  husbanded 
fists." 

Sweet  flaff  (Scorns  C&lamus)  is  another  rare  plant,  growing 
in  watery  places,  and  chiefly  about  the  rivers  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk.  It  has  been  a  custom  from  time  immemorial,  to 
strew  it  in  the  cathedral  and  some  of  the  streets  of  Norwich, 
on  the  mayor's  day,  for  the  sake  of  the  fragrance  which  it  gives 
out  when  trodden  upon.     Of  hte  years,  oeing  less  plentiful. 
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XA  place  hai  been  partly  supplied  by  the  water  flag,  and  other 
piant4.  The  roots,  dried  and  {X)wdered,  are  used  by  the 
^askaxOA  tA  Norfolk  as  a  cure  for  the  ague. 

Of  the  nuh  (./uncus)  we  have  three  and  twenty  species, 
lnri^E»r>M»  of  Britain ;  among  which  are  the  common  (J.  con- 
gcU-jfneraxa^y  and  the  soft  rusm  («7.  cfliisus),  so  well  known  by 
the  Tmcmist  domestic  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied.  For 
ina£.4  and  the  seats  of  chairs  they  are  now  sui^erseded  by  the 
bnlln»h  (.Vcirpus  laciistris) ;  and  their  chief  use  at  present  is 
in  the  making  of  rushlights.  Before  the  hitroduction  of  car- 
pets and  mats,  they  were  used  for  strewing  floors,  even  at 
crxnt,  a  cu-stom  mentioned  by  Shakspeare  and  other  poets. 
The  barbern'  shrub  has  l)een  much  slandered  as  being  an 
fijvzmy  to  the  ripening  of  corn,  which  is  perhaps  the  reason 
that  we  so  seldom  see  it.  If  the  filaments  of  its  flowers  be 
touched  on  the  inner  side,  near  the  base,  they  will  immediately 
contract,  and  throw  the  pollen  upon  the  stigma.  Various 
causes  have  been  assigned  for  this ;  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  says  th^ 
contract  bv  irritation,  like  the  muscles  of  animals.  Tlie  fnut 
is  acid,  and  is  preserved  in- the  form  of  jelly,  pickle,  or  comfits. 

Among  the  exotic  plants  of  this  order  are  many  flowers  of 
exquisite  beauty,  of  which  a  great  portiim  lK?long  to  the  family 
of  lilies,  styled  by  Linnanis  the  nobles  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. We  are  not  to  suppose  that  every  flower  familiar^ 
called  a  lily,  is  of  the  genus  Zilium,  though  that  genus  con- 
tains many  verj'  handsome  and  very  dissimilar  flowers  ;  the 
purple  martagon  (L.Mirtagon)^  the  scarlet  mnrtagon  (Z#.chal- 
cedonicum),  the  bull)-bearing  lily  (L.  bulbiferum),  and  the 
magnificent  white  lily,  are  all  of  this  genus,  and  all  worthy 
of  admiration.  The  scarlet  martagon  is  interesting  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  believed  by  many  })ersons  to  be  the 
true  hyacinth  of  the  ancients ;  the  bulb-bearing  lily  is  remark- 
able tor  the  little  black  bulbs  which  it  bears  in  Ihe  axils  of 
its  leaves ;  these  bulbs,  though  but  little  larger  than  a  pea, 
increase  in  size,  when  planted,  until  they  are  large  enough  to 
produce  new  plants.  The  white  lily  is  tcx)  well  known,  too 
highly  and  deservedly  admired,  to  need  either  eulogy  or 
description ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  the  extreme 
fineness  of  the  extremity  of  the  slender  filament  which  supports 
the  large  anther  attached  to  it  by  the  back  ;  so  slender  is  the 
juncture,  that  we  can  scarcely  believe  but  that  some  magnetic 
attraction  lurks  within. 

This,  like  the  tulip,  and  many  other  liliaceous  flowers,  is 
without  a  calyx  ;  the  corolla  is  sufficiently  stout  to  protect  the 
l)eauty  that  lodges  within  it ;  but  being  itself  unguarded,  the 
pure  whiteness  of  its  delicate  petals  is  often  injured  by  rain  or 
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other  enemies,  like  a  beauty,  who,  placed  in  a  rank  of  life 
which  subjects  her  to  the  necessity  of  facing  the  elements,  loses 
the  dazzling  fairness  of  her  complexion,  while  her  health  and 
strength  remain  unimpaired.  Among  the  finest  lilies  not  in- 
cluded in  this  genus  are  the  African  my  ( Agapanthus,  delight* 
ful  flower,  umbellatus,  from  its  mode  of  inflorescence)  and  the 
whole  genus  Amar^lli5  (one  of  Virgil's  nymphs),  more  especially 
the  AtamdscOj  BeUad6nncL^  Jacobae^o,  and  Guernsey  lilies.  To 
describe,  or  even  to  enumerate,  all  the  fine  flowers  of  this  order 
would  be  a  work  of  time,  and  would  demand  more  space  than 
can  be  aflbrded  here.  I  will  only  observe  in  passing,  that  the 
Tuberose,  Gloriosa,  and  Chandelier,  are  of  the  number :  the 
first  of  these  is  well  known;  the  name  of  the  second  speaks  for 
itself;  and,  indeed,  so  we  may  say  of  the  last,  which  is  named 
from  the  position  and  brilliancy  of  its  fine  scarlet  flowers, 
which  shed  their  cheering  light  over  the  wastes  of  Afi^ica. 
The  African  genus,  Cyanella  (blue,  Gr,)^  is  remarkable  for 
the  form  and  position  of  its  stamens,  which  resemble  the  human 
thumb  and  fingers.  The  asphodel  partakes  the  lot  of  angels, 
in  flourishing  both  in  Tartai*us  and  Eden.  According  to  old 
traditions,  the  dead  are  nourished  with  its  seeds,  —  a  circum- 
stance which  accounts  for  its  being  placed  in  such  different 
climates. 

Though  we  have  several  British  species  of  Allium*,  the 
genus  is  best  known  among  us  by  foreign  species,  cultivated 
in  this  country  for  domestic  use;  as  the  leek  (A,  jP6rrum), 
shallot  (^.ascalonicum),  onion  (^.C^pa),  garlick  (^.sativum), 
&c.  Among  the  more  useful  plants  we  may  reckon  the  aloe, 
of  which  several  of  the  species  are  of  incalculable  importance 
to  their  countrymen ;  one  in  particular,  a  native  of  Mexico : 
its  trunk  and  leaves  supply  the  place  of  beams  and  tiles  for  the 
roofs  of  houses ;  fiimisn  needles,  thread,  paper,  cordage,  shoes, 
stockings,  and  other  articles  of  clothing ;  and  the  juice  affords 
wine,  honey,  sugar,  and  vinegar.  The  American  «Joe  ( Ag^ve, 
admirable),  also,  serves  many  useful  purposes,  exclusive  of  its 
reputed  power  of  keeping  off^  apparitions  and  evil  spirits,  for 
which  it  is  so  highly  respected  by  the  ELgjrptians.  In  speaking 
of  useful  plants,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  not  only  the 
rattan  (Calamus,  kalam^  Arab.;  verus,  true),  and  other  canes; 
but  the  bamboo  also  (Banibusa^ih^  Indian  name ;  arundin^cea, 
arundo,  a  reed,  fi'om  am,  a  Celtic  word  si^ifying  water)  is  in- 
cluded in  this  order.  Among  the  many  unportant  uses  of  the 
latter  plant,  is  one  which  I  wish  I  could  speak  of  as  more 

•  This  word,  derived  from  the  Celtic,  is  expressive  of  the  pungent,  biting 
flavour  of  the  plants. 
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generaL  llie  Chinese  merchants,  when  they  go  out  to 
provide  themselves  with  four  bamboos,  which  beinff  placed 
crosswise,  so  as  to  leave  a  square  space  in  the  miadle,  are 
slipped  over  the  head,  and  made  fast  to  the  waist  with  a  cord; 
and  by  this  simple  apparatus  they  insure  their  safety  in  case 
of  wreck. 

We  will  conclude  our  sketch  of  this  valuable  order  with 
two  genera  of  peculiar  interest.  That  which  many  consider 
as  the  finest-flavoured  of  all  known  fruits,  the  beautiful,  tcBn 
fflrant,  and  delicious  pine-apple,  is  one  of  a  large  genus, 
oromAia  (from  Bromel,  a  Swedish  botanist),  of  which  some 
of  the  species  yield  a  pure  water,  more  grateful,  perhaps, 
under  certain  circumstances,  than  tlie  pine-apple  (Bromel/a 
Ananas)  itself.  Of  the  Corypha  (from  a  Greek  word  signifying 
the  summit,  in  reference  to  its  frondescence)  there  is  but  one 
species,  the  fan-palm  (C.  umbraculifera),  an  East  Indian  tree, 
with  a  tall  straight  stem,  bearing  at  the  top  ten  or  a  dozen  leaves, 
upwards  of  18  fL  in  lengtli,  and  12  in  breadth.  One  leaf  will 
shelter  twenty  persons  :  when  dry,  they  fold  like  a  fan ;  and  it 
is  not  unusual  for  persons  who  are  travelling,  to  carry  one  divi- 
sion of  a  leaf  by  way  of  parasol.  Cottages  are  roofed,  and 
tents  made  with  them.  They  supply  the  place  of  writing 
paper ;  and,  in  times  of  scarcity,  the  pith  within  the  trunk  (X 
the  tree  is  made  into  bread. 

The  second  order  of  this  class  is  at  once  rich  and  poor  ; 
poor  in  number,  but  rich  in  quality :  it  contains  but  one  genus 
of  very  considerable  importance,  but  that  one  is  a  host  in  itselC 
I  spesdk  of  rice  (Oryza  sativa),  an  Ethiopian  plant,  upon  the 
seed  of  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  almost 
entirely  subsist  Its  growth  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
grasses,  differing  only  in  the  number  of  stamens.  In  cultiva* 
tion,  like  most  dry  plants,  it  requires  a  large  portion  of  water  ; 
it  is  threshed,  beaten,  or  scalded,  to  clean  it  from  the  husk, 
before  it  is  brought  into  this  country.  It  has  been  observed 
that,  in  a  scarcity  of  com,  rice  may  be  in  part  substituted  for 
it  in  the  making  of  bread ;  but  the  scarcity  must  be  very  great^ 
to  make  that  an  economical  expedient  in  this  country,  where  the 
rice  sells  so  high.  It  is  said  to  have  been  successfully  cultivated  in 
Scotland ;  and  could  it  be  naturalised  to  this  country,  so  as  to  be 
raised  in  the  fenny  lands,  which  cannot  be  made  to  produce 
com,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  cheap  enough  to  become  a  real 
blessing  to  the  labouring  classes,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  very 
nutritious ;  but,  at  present,  it  is  rather  an  article  of  luxury 
than  of  economy  for  them.  In  the  East,  a  strong  intoxicating 
spirit  b  obtained  from  this  grain,  there  called  paddy  ;  whence 
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the  name  of  paddy-bird  given  to  a  beautiful  little  Javanese 
bird  that  feeds  upon  it. 

England  produces  but  one  plant  of  the  second  order,  and 
that  formerly  belonged  to  (and  by  some  botanists  is  still 
ranged  in)  the  genus  iZiimex,  of  the  third  order.    This  genus 
contains  the  docks  and  sorrels ;  but  the  mountain  sorrel  oeing 
deficient  in  the  number  of  pistils,  and  in  some  other  respects 
differing  with  the  other  species,  has  been  placed  apart,  by  the 
name  oi  Ox;^a  reniformis.     We  have  ten  British  species  of 
/{ilmex,  of  which  the  common  and  the  sheep  sorrel  will  be 
likely  to  puzzle  the  young  botanist,  if  he  be  not  aware  that  they 
deviate  from  the  rest  of  the  genus,  in  having  their  stamens  and 
pistils  on  separate  plants.    This  circiunstance  would  probably 
rank  them  in  another  class,  but  that  they  so  entirely  agree 
with  the  rest  of  the  genus  in  other  respects,  that  it  is  diought 
better  to  keep  them  together,  and  warn  the  young  student  of 
the  variation,  than  to  part  plants  which  Nature  has  so  closely 
allied.     These  irregularities  will  sometimes  occur,  and  the 
young  botanist  will  find  them  noted  under  each  class  and 
order  to  which  they  belong.     The  whole  genus  iZtimex  may 
appear  strange  at  first  sight,  on  account  of  a  tubercle  (Jig*  12.  a) 
(in  some  species  pretty  large)  which  destroys  the 
outline  of  the  flower.     Some  of  these  tubercles 
appear  like  little  rubies,  and  add  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers.     A  curious  peculiarity 
in  this  genus  is  a  joint  near  the  base  of  each 
flower-stalk.     If  a  person  attempt  to  pluck  one 
flower  from  the  cluster  (in  any  of  the  species), 
he  will  find  a  small  part  lefl  on  the  common 
stalk ;    if  he  continue  this  round  an  entire 
whorl,  it  will  become  more  conspicuous,  every  flower  leav- 
ing the  part  of  the  stalk  below  the  joint  {b).     The  common 
sorrel  (iZ.  Acet^)  is  much  used  in  Lapland  for  curdling 
milk,  which  the  natives  of  that  country  seem  to  seek  every 
possible  mode  of  doing.     The  few  other  British  plants  of  this 
order   are  rare;  the  oest  known  is  the  conmion  meadow- 
safiron    (C61chicum  autumnide),  remarkable    for  the  slow 
ripening  and  deep  lodging  of  its  seeds.    The  flower  breaks 
forth  in  the  autumn,  in  appearance  very  similar  to  the  crocus^ 
from  which  it  difiers  chidSy  in  the  number  of  the  stamens  and 
pistils.     Its  tube  is  remarluibly  long,  proceeding  directly  fix>m 
the  bulb,  in  which  the  germs  are  embedded,  and  remain  under 
the  earth  during  the  winter.     In  March  or  April  the  fruit 
ripens  and  shbots  forth  firom  the  ground,  upon  a  fiiiit  stalk, 
the  leaves  appearing  at  the  same  time.     The  flowers,  like 
several  others  whim  are  not  aooompeiiied  by  leaves,  are 
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frequently 'called  "  naked  ladies."  This  small  order  prodnea 
nothing  of  extraordinary  importance.  Hie  fburUt  c»iler, 
Hex&jt^io,  is  little  better  than  nominal;  the  fifth  tirder, 
Polygynia,  contains  the  water-pluntain  (^isma,  from  tdis,  w»- 
ter,  Celt. ),  of  which  several  species  are  natives  of  this  eountiy ; 
one,  A.  Plantago  [Jig.  1 S.],  is  very  common,  and  might  borrmr 
from  the  heart's  ease  the  familiar  appellation  oiHerb  TVimty. 
The  calyx  has  three  leaves,  the  corolla  three  petals  ;  the  cap' 
sules,  of  which  there  are  six,  are  ranged  in  a 
triangular  form :  the  flower-siallc  is  three  feet 
high,and  the  upper  part  clothed  with  flowers, 
set  in  whorls  infinitely  compoundeil,  six  in 
each  whorl,  three  twice  the  size  and  length  of  i 
the  alternate  three.  Where  this  plant  is  , 
luxuriant,  the  subdi^-isions  of  the  whorls  are  \ 
innumerable.  Wherever  a  pond  is  to  be  ' 
found,  the  watcr-plantuin  is  to  be  found  by 
the  sides  of  it.  It  blossoms  in  the  month  of 
July,  and  is  seen  to  most  advantage  at  about  two  or  three 
o'clock  in  the  aflemoon ;  after  that  time  its  thin  and  i 
what  crumpled  petals  begin  to  droop, 
(^Tit  be  conliHuedJ) 
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(Continucd/rom  Vol.  I.  p.  433.) 

GEOLOGICAL  SYSTEMS  OF  ARRANGEMENT, 

It  has  been  seen  in  our  introductory  article  on  the  prt^ 
gress  of  geolt^,  that  the  researches  of  geologists,  commencing 
with  Werner,  Sanssure,  Mitchell,  and  Smith,  led  to  the  di^ 
oo^'ery  of  certain  laws  relative  to  the  origin  and  succession  oC 
rocks.  Various  terms  have  been  employed  in  their  classifica- 
tion. It  was  long  considered  sufficient  to  <livide  them  into 
two  great  classes :  the  Primaiy,  consisting  of  rocks  whosa 
structure  is  chemical  only,  and  possess  no  traces  of  <nv 
ganic  beings ;  and  the  Sccotidaiy,  consisting  of  rocks  whoae 
structure  is  chiefly  mechanical,  and  which  contain  numeroui 
substances  of  obvious  vegetable  and  animal  origin.  This  ax^ 
rangement  was  recommended  bv  its  simplicity,  and  the  facill^ 
,  it  oiibrds  of  referring  the  different  rocks  to  one  or  more  of 
these  great  divisions. 

In  order  to  distinguish  the  more  recent  portions  of  thedass 
before  named  Secondary',  a  further  division  was  suggested,  and 
the  term  Tertiary  has  been  adopted  by  most  geologists,  as 
designating  the  strata  which  were  deposited  successively  over 
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the  chalk.  The  utility  of  this  distinction  has  become  more 
apparent  since  the  discoveries  which  the  last  few  years  have 
produced ;  and  the  arrangement  is  further  authorised  by  the 
peculiar  character  of  those  numerous  tribes  which  people  these 
beds,  and  which  were  called  into  existence  subsequently  to  the 
chalk. 

It  was  afterwards  perceived  that  the  Secondary  class  re- 
quired division  in  that  part  of  the  series  which  approached 
nearest  to  the  Primary,  or  earliest-formed  rocks ;  because 
there  appeared  an  intermediate  class,  which,  notwithstanding 
they  contained  organic  remains,  possessed  a  structure  that 
allied  them  to  the  Primitive.  On  these  the  name  of  Transi'^ 
tion^  or  Intermediate,  was  conferred. 

There  were  thus  founded  four  principal  divisions  of  rocks, 
Primary,  Transition,  Secondary,  and  Tertiary.  M.  Al.  de 
Humboldt  adlieres  to  this  order  in  his  Table  of  Geological 
Formations,  which  enriches  the  work  of  Baron  Cuvier;  and 
most  Continental  and  English  geologists  pursue  the  same 
system. 

Werner,  the  celebrated  mineralogist  of  Germany,  divided 
the  formations  into  Primary  and  Floetz  only,  which  latter  in- 
cludes the  Transition  and  Secondary.  Mr.  Weaver  and  Dr. 
MaccuUoch  have  adopted  a  similar  arrangement  in  their  clas- 
sification of  rocks. 

Mr.  Coneybeare,  in  his  admirable  LUroduction  to  the  Geo^ 
^^Sy  9f  Ei^land  and  fVaks^  makes  use  of  another  system, 
founded  on  the  position  of  the  strata  and  rocks,  under  five 
heads:  1.  Superior  order;  2.  Supermedial  order;  3.  Medial 
order ;  4.  Sub-medial  order ;  5.  Inferior  order.  This  arrange- 
ment has  the  single  recommendation  of  being  divested  of  all 
theory. 

Tlie  first  is  the  Tertiary  class  above  mentioned,  or  that  which 
Werner  named  the  Newest  Floetz  class ;  the  second  is  the  Se- 
condary class,  the  Floetz  of  Werner,  and  the  Sedimentary  of 
others  ;  the  third  and  fourth  comprise  the  Transition,  or  inter- 
mediate class ;  and  the  fifth  tlie  Primitive,  or  Primary  Rocks. 

From  its  apparent  want  of  perspicuity,  this  mode  of  classi- 
fication will  not,  probably,  be  so  often  used  as  the  four  divi- 
sions before  adopted.  Notwithstanding  it  is  allowed  that  no 
such  distinctions  as  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  absolutely 
exist  in  nature,  and  that  there  is  no  imperative  necessity  for 
applying  such  terms,  it  is  maintained  that  the  system  is  ex- 
tremely convenient  and  intelligible,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
continued  ;  at  all  events,  that  we  are  justified  in  using  it  until 
some  one  can  contrive  a  better. 

Without  entering  into  a  disquisition  on  the  comparative 
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merits  of  these  systems^  it  appears  most  convenienty'  in  tlie 
present  instance,  to  adhere  to  terms  long  used  and  well  under- 
stood ;  and,  in  so  doing,  we  hope  to  avoid  perpetuating  that 
confusion  which  the  frequent  changes  of  nomenclature  and 
classification  in  physical  science  necessarily  produce.  We 
propose,  therefore,  in  our  brief  sketch,  as  far  as  is  consistent 
with  the  present  state  of  geological  knowledge,  to  conform  to 
an  arrangement  hitherto  generally  adopted.  Our  enumeraticxi 
of  the  pnncipal  classes  will  naturally  proceed  according  to  the 
order  of  creation  or  deposition.  Hereafter,  when  we  come  to 
detail  the  formations,  we  shall  probably  find  it  advantageous  to 
reverse  that  order;  and,  commencing  with  the  highest  in  geo* 
logical  position,  descend  to  the  lowest  of  the  series. 

ORDER   OF   CREATION. 

Prifjuifym 

Primary^  or  Primitive^  Rocks^  as  their  name  imports,  were 
the  first  in  the  series  of  creation,  the  lowest  in  the  order  of 
position.  They  are  conceived  to  have  originated  prior  to  the 
formation  of  any  thing  endued  with  life,  because  no  traces  <xf 
any  organic  substances,  animal  or  vegetable,  have  ever  been 
discovered  in  them. 

Their  structure  is  crystalline,  and,  ^^in  constituentprincipleSy 
they  appear  to  have  remained  exactly  in  the  same  situation 
as  when  they  first  acquired  solidity."  They  occupy,  probably, 
not  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  absolute  surface  of  our  conti- 
nents, but  appear  to  form  the  foundation  upon  which  all  the 
other  rocks  repose.  They  consist  chiefly  of  granite,  gneiss,  and 
mica  slate,  with  homeblende,  serpentine,  sienite,  &c.,  and 
numerous  modifications  of  each.  They  contain  the  metallic 
ores,  and  primary  limestone  or  statuary  marble,  and  supply 
the  hardest  materials  for  roads,  and  the  most  imperishable  of 
all  stones  for  buildings,  bridges,  and  other  works  requiring 
great  strength  and  durability. 

In  England  the  primitive  rocks  are  comparatively  of  insig*' 
nificant  elevation,  and  are  mostly  covered  with  slate  and  other 
rocks  of  later  formation. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world  they  attain  to  vast  elevationa^ 
and  their  height  is  fiuther  increased  by  volcanic  products. 
Gi^mtic  masses,  like  the  volcanoes  of  Tenerifie,  of  the  Azores^ 
of  Orozaba,  and  Caraccas,  ^  insulated  in  the  vast  extent  of 
the  seas,  or  placed  on  the  coasts  of  continents,  serve  as  mighty 
sea-marks  for  the  pilot,  when  he  is  unable  to  determine  the 
position  of  his  vessel  by  observation  of  the  stars."  The 
of  Teneriffe,  for  instance,  ^^  fiimishes  a  direction  to  the 
riner  in  a  circuit  of  more  than  260  leagues^  and  the  eye  takes 
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in,  in  calm  weather,  from  the  summit  of  the  Piton,  a  surface 
of  the  fflobe  of  5700  square  leagues,  equal  to  one  fourth  of 
the  sunace  of  Spain." 


Our  section  (^.  14.),  on  the  authority  of  Messrs.  Coney- 
beare  and  PhilUps,  represents  part  of  the  primary  district  of 
Cornwall* 

Pyrogeneous  Formations. 

Basaltic  Rocks^  Trap^  and  Porphyritic  Rocks,  of  supposed 
igneous  origin,  and  of  various  degrees  of  antiquity,  are  asso- 
ciated alike  with  the  transition  and  primary,  and  often  mate- 
rially influence  the  position  of  the  most  recent  deposits.  They 
are  unconformable  and  unstratified,  appearing  sometimes  in  the 
form  of  outlying  masses,  sometimes  as  dykes,  traversing  and 
intersecting  numerous  rocks,  and  occasionally  forming  beds 
or  masses,  which  alternate  with  other  formations.  They  often 
cap  the  summits  of  the  primitive  mountains ;  and,  on  the  Andes, 
vast  masses  of  porphyry  and  basalt  are  described  by  Hum- 
boldt as  ^^  arranged  in  the  form  of  regular  and  immense 
columns,  which  strike  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  like  the  ruins 
of  enormous  castles  lifted  into  the  air." 

No  organic  remains  have  been  decidedly  found  in  these 
rocks.  Basaltic  dikes  impede  the  progress  of  the  miner,  dis- 
turb the  position  of  the  coal  measures,  alter  the  nature  and 
structure  of  the  adjacent  rocks,  and  penetrate  sometimes  into 
higher  formations,  even  through  the  chalk.  Columnar  basalt  has 
long  excited  the  wonder  even  of  those  for  whom  natural  science 
has  few  charms.  The  magnificent  specimens  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land and  in  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland  are  of  this  class. 

The  beds  of  toadstone  and  whinstone  of  Derbyshire,  and 
the  whinsill  of  Northumberland,  are  evidently  rocks  of  the 
basaltic  series. 

Under  thb  head  the  accumulations  of  volcanic  matter,  of 
all  ages,  seem  to  be  properly  referable. 

TYansition. 

Transition,  or  Intermediate,  is  that  order  of  rocks  which 
approximates,  both  in  geological  position  and  in  mineralogical 
character,  to  the  primary.  They  all  bear  traces  of  organic 
remains ;  some  sparingly,  others,  particularly  the  limestones, 
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very  abundantly.  Some  of  them  are  of  mechanical  origin,  or 
are  composed  of  fragments  which  previously  existed  in  a  di& 
ferent  state.  ITiey  are  more  widely  extended  than  the  pri- 
mitive rocks,  and  are  ^^  the  repositories  of  the  most  useful 
treasures  of  the  mineral  kingdom."  They  are  stratified  ;  their 
beds  are  commonly  higldy  inclined,  dipping  in  all  directions, 
and  abounding  in  singular  contortions. 

Geologists  diflfer  as  to  the  number  of  rocks  which,  with 
propriety,  belong  to  this  section.  It  is  agreed  to  admit  roofing 
slate,  slate  clay,  or  shale,  transition  limestone,  and  grejrwacke. 
Mr.  Bakewell  adds  the  old  red  sandstone,  as  belonging  to  the 
greywacke  series  :  he  also  includes  the  mountain  limestone^  as 
an  upper  portion  of  tlie  transition  limestone.  The  first  two 
are  included  in  Mr.  Coneybeaj*e's  carboniferous  order. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  Wales  is  comjwsed  of  this  series,  and, 
in  Caernarvonshire,  it  attains  an  elevation  of  more  than  S500ft* 

Secondary. 

The  Secottdafy  Rocks  comprise  a  very  numerous  order, 
abounding  in  extraneous  fossils.  These  remains  are,  strictly 
speaking,  lapidified,  and  arc  generally  penetrated  with  the 
stony  matter  of  their  matrix ;  often,  however,  in  a  finer  form, 
so  as  to  admit  a  crystalline  arrangement  of  its  particles.  This 
observation  is  derived  from  Mr.  Coneybeare,  in  drawing  a 
distinction  between  the  tertiary  or  superior  order,  where,  in 
England  at  least,  this  change  has  not  been  so  effected.  Rocks 
of  this  order  "  supply  mankind  with  those  important 
saries  of  life,  coal,  iron,  lead,  rock-salt,  &c. ;  besides  the 
valuable  articles,  marble,  fi*eestone,  lime,  gj^sum,  plumbago*** 
Secondar}'  rocks  are  distinctly  stratified. 

On  the  Continent  these  formations  attain  a  much  greater 
elevation  than  in  Britain.  Tliey  occupy  the  summits  of  the 
P^Tenees,  and  form  the  upper  part  of  the  northern  chain  of 
the  Alps,  where  they  rise  to  the  height  of  7000  or  8000  feet. 
In  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  acquaintance  with  the 
geology  of  the  globe,  it  is  not  practicable  to  ascertain  the 
exact  comparative  areas  occupied  by  the  great  divisions  of 
rocks,  but  it  is  computed  that  the  secondary  and  tertiary  beds 
cover  two  thirds  of  the  land. 

In  consequence  of  some  peculiar  characters  in  the  lower 
members  of  this  order,  and  for  the  purpose  of  more  convenient 
classification,  most  geolo^sts  have  subdivided  the  series. 

The  Lf/aoer  Series  comprises  the  coal  measures,  millstone, 
grit,  and  shale,  the  mountain  limestone,  and  the  old  red  sand-* 
stone.  These  formations  are  often  highly  inclined,  and  abound 
in  contortions,  curvatures,  and  faults,  denoting  the  influence 
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of  some  disturbin£  force  which  was  not  extended  into  the 
upper  series.  The  products  of  the  lower  section  are  by  lal* 
the  most  valuable  in  the  entire  system  of  rocks. 

There  appears  considerable  difficulty  in  admitting  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  transition  and  secondary  orders  at  the  point 
assigned  by  some  writers ;  that  is,  between  the  mountain  limer 
stone  and  the  coal  measures.  The  former  conforms  so  com- 
pletely to  the  disposition  of  the  beds  of  the  latter,  that  it  really 
seems  impossible  to  view  them  but  as  parts  of  one  great  class. 
Neither  is  the  argument  founded  on  the  "  truly  remarkable 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  organic  remains,"  in  the  coal  and 
limestone  formations,  wholly  free  from  objection ;  because  the 
genus  Producta  is  conunon  to  the  mountain  limestone,  the 
shale,  and  the  argillaceous  iron  ore  between  the  coal  seams,  in 
frequent  cases,  particularly  in  the  great  South  Wales  basin. 

The  parallelism,  inclination,  and  curvature  of  the  beds  of 
old  red  sandstone,  are  so  conformable,  also,  to  those  of  most 
coal  fields,  that  it  seems  equally  difficult  to  separate  them  there. 
( See  figs.  1 07.  II 4.  and  1 1 7.  Vol.  I. )  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
urged  Uiat  the  mountain  limestone  is  allied  to,  if  not  identical 
with,  the  acknowledged  transition  limestone,  and  that  the  "  old 
red  sandstone  possesses  all  the  mineral  characters  of  greywacke 
except  the  colour ; "  and  Mr.  Coneybeare  admits  that,  in 
many  instai^ces,  "  the  limits  between  this  series  and  that  of 
transition  rocks,  can  only  be  arbitrarily  assigned ;  "  and  fur- 
ther, that  "  at  least  ten  characters  will  be  found  in  common 
between  them,  for  one  which  would  lead  to  an  opposite  ar- 
rangement" 

So  many  circumstances,  geographical  as  well  as  geological', 
concur  to  associate  these  formations,  that  it  appears  desirable 
so  to  treat  them ;  and  it  then  remains  to  be  determined  whe- 
ther such  associated  formations  should  be  transferred  to  the 
transition  class,  or  remain  the  lowest  section  of  the  secondary. 
In  the  unsettled  state  of  the  controversy,  we  incline  to  the 
latter ;  and  conceive  that  we  should  more  effectually  extricate 
ourselves  from  theory,  by  adopting  the  alternative  offered  in 
Mr.  Coneybeare's  arrangement,  under  the  characteristic  appel- 
lation of  the  carboniferous  order. 
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6S  LUfoduction  to  Geology. 

The  preceding  sketch  (>^.15.)  from  Dr.  Buckland,  from 
Section  R  of  the  fonnations  near  Appleby,  exhibits  this  series 
partly  resting  upon  vertical  beds  oi  greywacke. 

The  Upper  Series  consists  of  all  the  formations  between  the 
coal  and  the  chalk,  as  will  be  hereafter  detailed.  These  rocks 
seldom  incline  considerably  in  this  country,  like  the  preceding 
class.  The  directions,  or  lines  of  bearing,  of  the  English  strata 
stretch  in  an  irregularly  parallel  direction  across  the  island, 
from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east.  As  these  beds  rise  to 
the  north-west,  their  uplifted  edges  are  often  abrupt,  forming 
escarpments.  The  oolite  limestone  and  the  chalk  ftumish  the 
boldest  examples  of  these  outcrops,  while  the  clays  and  soft. 
strata  form  intermediate  valleys  and  low  plains.  See  the  sec- 
tion (y^.  16.)  of  the  principal  secondary  formations  in  the 
midland  counties. 
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Tertiari/. 

Tertianf  Class.  —  After  the  consolidation  of  the  chalk,  it  is 
apparent  that  its  surface  was  subjected  to  the  violent  oper^ 
ations  of  mighty  waters,  which  occasioned  the  partial  removal 
or  destruction  of  that  formation ;  and  there  are  indications  of 
a  long  interval  of  time  between  the  deposition  of  the  chalk 
and  the  succeeding  strata.  Their  organic  remains  are  very 
different,  and  the  other  characters  of  this  series  are  also  dis- 
similar.  All  these  circumstances,  announcing  an  important 
geological  epoch,  are  sufficiently  remarkable  to  suggest  an 
arrangement  of  the  beds  above  the  chalk,  under  tlie  separate 
class  of  Tertiary  Formations. 

It  is  well  observed  by  Professor  Se<lgewick,  that  "  the  Eiigu 
lish  formations  which  rest  unmediately  upon  the  chalk  belong 
to  a  distinct  epoch  in  the  natural  history  of  the  earth ;  for  they 
are  not  coextensive  with,  nor  always  confomiable  to,  the  b^ 
by  which  they  are  supported,  but  rather  resemble  materials 
which  have  been  mechanically  drifted  into  the  deep  depressions 
or  water-worn  denudations  of  the  older  rocks.  They  are, 
therefore,  generally  limited  to  the  extent  of  certain  preexist- 
ing inequalities  in  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
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^'  Deposits  originating  in  the  way  we  have  described  must 
necessarily  be  of  variable  thickness,  and  liable  to  every  possible 
modification  from  the  action  of  mere  local  causes.  Any  useful 
classification  of  their  component  beds  would,  perhaps,  never 
have  been  effected,  had  not  the  organic  remains,  preserved  in 
them,  exhibited  an  extraordinary  uniformity  of  character  and 
arrangement  An  accurate  examination  of  these  spoils  has, 
therefore,  supplied  us  with  the  means  of  establishing  analogies 
between  phenomena  which  othei*wise  must  have  appeared  en- 
tirely unconnected." 

Inese  deposits  seldom  appear  consolidated  in  the  form  of 
rocks,  but  generally  consist  of  varieties  of  clay,  marl,  and 
sand,  with  occasional  concretionary  masses.  In  this  section 
also  occur  two  or  three  alternations  of  fresh-water  or  lacustrine 
beds;  that  is,  of  deposits,  which,  from  the  numerous  shells 
they  contain,  resembling  the  Testacea  of  lakes  and  rivers,  are 
judged  to  have  originated  in  fresh  water.  In  Bavaria  they  are 
stated  to  contain  perfect  beds  of  coal  and  iron-stone.  In  France 
this  class  seems  to  have  been  carried  somewhat  higher  than 
in  the  English  series.  The  latter  comprises  the  plastic  clay 
and  its  accompanying  sands,  the  London  clay,  the  upper 
marine  or  mixed  formation  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  interposed 
between  the  fresh-water  strata,  the  shelly  crag  of  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk ;  and,  above  all  tliese,  particularly  in  the  south-east  and 
eastern  counties,  appears  a  vast  irregular  accumulation  of 
debris,  or  water-worn  and  transported  fragments  of  all  the 
preceding  formations,  known  by  the  name  of  diluvium. 

Dr.  Buckland  noticed  the  remarkable  occurrence  of  insu- 
lated portions  of  tertiary  strata  on  the  summits  of  the  Savoy 
Alps,  at  elevations  of  more  than  10,000  ft  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  and  the  observations  of  geologists  have  now  fully  de- 
termined the  fact,  that  tertiary  formations  exist  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  and  differ  in  few  essential  respects  from  those 
in  this  country. 

17 
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of  tertiary  strata  are  developed  under  the  most  interesting 
circumstances,  llie  present  is  not  the  time  or  place  for  ad- 
verting more  paiticuiarly  to  the  extraordinary  local  disturbance 
by  whicli  so  many  of  the  su{)erior  formations  have  acquired 
a  vertical  position. 

General  Obsejvafiom  on  the  Strata  which  cofUain  Organic 

Remains. 

The  word  Formation  is  understood  to  apply  to  certain  groups 
of  strata  which  have  been  associated  together  for  the  sake  of 
ready  and  simple  classification,  and  of  avoidinc^  the  perplexity 
othcni^'ise  arising  from  their  numerous  suborduiate  beds.  But 
for  this  comprehensive  arrangement,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
distinguish,  with  sufficient  precision,  the  se|)arate  members  of 
the  secondary  strata.  As  each  formation  is,  in  general,  made 
up  of  several  members,  so  also  the  latter  are  composed  of  an 
infinite  number  of  beds  ;  and  those  beds,  again,  of  imiumerable 
finer  lamina :  but  the  whole  series  being  found  to  possess  some 
common  character,  some  obvious  relations,  or  some  general 
similarity  in  organic  accompaniments  or  circumstances  of  po- 
sition, they  are  appropriately  classed  under  one  common  deno- 
mmation. 

In  this  country  these  names  are  chiefly  derived  from  some 
predomuiant  quality  or  structure;  as  the  green  or  chloritic 
sand,  ferruginous  sands,  red  sandstone,  magnesian  or  dolomitic 
limestone,  gaiilt,  chinch,  and  oolites.  To  some  of  these  de- 
scriptive titles  others  have  been  superadded,  which  are  derived 
from  certiiin  localities  where  these  formations  are  best  de- 
veloped; such  as  the  Folkstone  marl.  Weald  clay,  Oxford 
clay,  Hastings  sands,  Woburn  sands,  and  Shanklin  sands. 
Others  are  w*nolly  derived  from  localities ;  as  the  London  clay, 
Kimmeridge  clay,  Portland  limestone,  Petworth  marble.  Forest 
marble,  &c'. 

As  the  formations  comprehend  many  inferior  beds,  it  must 
ofVen  occur  that  they  contam  some  whose  mineralogical  cha- 
racters differ  matcriallv  from  those  imported  bv  their  names. 
For  this  reason  a  nomenclature  derived  from  characters  not 
universal  nmst  be  considered  defective.  Of  this  class  is  what 
is  termed  the  plastic  clay  formation,  which  chiefly  consists  of 
sand.  The  Weald  clay  contains  thick  beds  of  sand,  with  lime- 
stone and  fresh-water  marbles.  We  may  add  also  the  clays 
jmd  limestones  of  the  ferruginous  sands,  the  Kelloways  rock, 
the  Oxford  clay,  &c. 

Tlie  practical  geologist  is  often  led  to  perceive  frequent 
transitions  and  modifications  in  the  stnicture  of  the  same  beds ; 
the  clays  oflen  changing  to  indurated  argillaceous  rocks,  shales. 
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and  schists,  or  to  beds  of  sand ;  while  the  sandstones,  losing 
their  cohesion,  become  siliceous  clays,  or  friable  sands;  the 
sands  pass  into  chert,  and  the  gravel  into  breccia,  or  conglo- 
merates. Of  this  changeful  property  the  red  marl,  or  red 
sandstone  formation,  is  an  instance.  The  lias,  the  combrash, 
and  the  ferruginous  sands,  afford  numerous  examples  of  a 
similar  tendency. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  these  deposits,  to  which  we  shall 
hereafter  more  specifically  advert,  present  an  absolute  uni- 
formity of  character  in  every  part  of  the  world,  or  even  that 
they  can  be  at  all  times  satisfactorily  identified  at  remote 
points.  Modifications  of  those  characters  by  which  they  are 
best  distinguished  within  the  limited  area  of  our  island,  enor- 
mous expansions  in  some  cases,  the  introduction  or  the  absence 
of  certain  beds  or  members  in  others,  increase  the  difficulty  of 
the  investigation.  At  such  times  the  observer  has  recourse  to 
the  organic  remains,  as  a  frequent  means  of  removing  his 
doubts  when  most  other  circumstances  are,  equivocal. 

Such  is  the  diversity  observable  in  the  composition  and 
external  features  of  the  secondary  formations,  that  the  study 
of  this  division  is  infinitely  more  attractive,  and  in  its  results 
more  singular  than  that  of  the  primary  order,  and  its  mineral 
products.  "  Tlie  knowledge  of  these  substances,  which  is  the 
tdtimate  object  of  the  mere  mineralogist,  is  to  the  geologist 
only  a  subordinate  acquisition,  and  forms  but  the  alphabet  by 
which  he  endeavours  to  decipher  the  chapter  of  nature  whicn 
he  studies.  Hence  the  rarer  varieties  which,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  mineralogist,  possess  the  highest  interest,  will,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  geologist,  attract  the  least  regard." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  advances  which  have  been  made 
in  the  <levelopement  of  the  secondary  strata  have  been  mainly 
owing  to  the  high  interest  which  their  extraneous  fossils  have 
excited.  A  powerful  stimulus  has  also  been  derived  from  the 
writings  of  the  celebrated  French  naturalist.  Baron  Cuvier, 
whose  discoveries  have  thrown  a  charm  over  this  branch  of 
science,  and  strewed  the  path  of  all  succeeding  geologists  with 
flowers.  "  This  study  is  rendered  interesting,"  he  observes, 
**  by  the  variety  of  productions  of  partial  or  general  revolutions 
which  it  affords,  and  by  the  abundance  of  the  different  species 
which  alternately  offer  themselves  to  view ;  it  neither  has  that 
dull  monotony  which  attaches  to  the  study  of  the  primitive 
formations,  nor  does  it  force  us,  like  the  latter,  almost  neces- 
sarily into  hypotheses.  ^Fhe  facts  with  which  it  is  conversant 
are  so  prominent,  so  curious,  and  so  obvious,  that  they  may 
suffice  to  occupy  the  most  ardent  imaguiation ;  and  the  con- 
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elusions  which  they  aiTord  from  time  to  time,  even  to  the  most 
cautious  observer,  have  nothing  vague  or  arbitrary  in  their 
nature.  Finally,  by  the  careful  investigation  of  these  events^ 
which  approach,  as  it  were,  to  tlie  history  of  our  own  race,  we 
may  hope  to  be  able  to  discover  some  traces  of  more  ancient 
events  and  their  causes ;  if,  after  so  many  abortive  attempts 
already  made  on  the  same  subject,  we  may  yet  flatter  ourselTes 
with  tnat  hope." 

From  the  commencement  of  his  investigation,  the  observer 
is  struck  widi  the  numerous  proofs  of  the  altered  state  of  our 

flobe,  and  with  the  extensive  distribution  of  the  fossil  remains, 
fot  in  one  particular  spot,  not  in  one  region,  not  in  one  quarter 
of  the  globe  alone :  but  wherever  the  strata  have  been  explored; 
in  the  greatest  subterranean  depths,  in  the  bowels  of  moun- 
tains, in  situations  far  remote  from  the  sea,  and  on  heights 
vastly  above  its  level,  these  wonderful  relics  are  deposited. 
In  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  the  same  phenomena  are 
exhibited,  constituting  durable  monuments  to  mark  the  revolu- 
tions upon  our  planet.  As  the  enquiry  proceeds,  it  is  perceived 
that  the  species  of  fossil  animals,  and  even  many  genera,  difier 
totally  from  the  animals  that  now  inhabit  the  earth.     In  the 
order  of  fossil  Testacea,  appertaining  to  the  English  form- 
ations, more  than  1300  species  have  been  named  and  described 
by  Messrs.  Sowerby  and  other  naturalists ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  at  least  nine  tenths   differ   materially  from  the  recent 
species.     On  the  Continent,  M.  Lamarck  has  produced  a  list, 
and  specified  the  distinguishing  characters  of  about  720  spe- 
cies of  fossil  shells.  Messrs.  Cuvier  and  Brongniart  enumerate 
more  than  600  species  of  marine  shells  in  the  calcaire  grossier 
of  the  environs  of  Paris,  by  far  the  greater  nmnber  of  which 
are  unknoA^n  in  a  recent  state. 

By  means  of  the  fossils  in  this  order  of  rocks,  we  are  fur- 
nished with  unanswerable  evidence  of  tlie  antiquity  of  our 
globe,  and  we  can  form  some  vague  notions  of  the  vast  series 
of  years  which  must  have  elapsed  during  the  formation  of  such 
a  multitude  of  deposits,  and  even  of  the  subordinate  parts  of 
any  one  formation ;  for  instance,  those  of  the  London  clay, 
or  calcaire  grossier.  These  were  evidently  deposited  slowly, 
and  in  a  traiujuil  sea,  since  the  fossils  are  found  in  regular 
beds,  and  in  perfect  preservation.  It  also  appears  that,  after 
some  species  were  deposited,  they  wholly  disappeared,  and 
gave  place  to  others.  All  these  facts  indicate  a  long  series  of 
generations  of  marine  animals. 

Now,  in  comparing  these  phenomena  with  what  takes  place 
in  our  seas,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  similar  depositions,  to 
any  material  amount,  are  proceeding. 
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"  Solid  beds,"  observe  Messrs.  Cuvier  and  Brongniart,  "  are 
no  longer  formed,  in  any  magnitude,  in  our  present  seas,  and 
the  species  of  shells  are  always  the  same  in  the  same  parts  of 
the  sea.  For  example,  since  they  fished  for  oysters  upon  the 
coast  of  Cancale,  for  pearls  in  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  &c.,  it  is 
not  seen  that  these  shells  have  disappeared,  to  be  replaced  by 
other  species.  From  researches,  made  by  one  of  us,  it  appears 
that,  during  near  2000  years,  the  bottom  of  those  seas  has 
not  been  changed ;  that  it  has  not  been  covered  with  any  new 
bed ;  and  that  the  species  of  shells,  which  were  fished  then, 
live  and  are  fished  even  at  the  present  day." 

It  has  been  stated,  that  one  of  the  most  useful  discoveries 
resulting  from  the  investigation  of  the  secondary  strata  is  that 
universally  prevailing  rule,  that  similar  strata  contain  similar 
extraneous  fossils.  However  curious  these  remains  might  be 
before  considered,  as  memorials  of  extinct  tribes  and  of  mighty 
changes,  they  became  more  valuable  to  the  geologist  when  he 
had  ascertained  that  certain  organic  remains  were  peculiar  to 
certain  formations,  and  that  these  bodies  furnished  him  with 
data  by  which  to  trace  and  to  determine  the  identity  of  such 
formations  in  remote  parts  of  the  world-  Experience  has  fully 
proved  that  these  characteristics  are  infinitely  more  to  be  re- 
lied on  than  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Chemical 
or  mineralogical  distinctions  are  far  from  universal :  they  are 
often  modified,  and  sometimes  wholly  changed,  even  in  limited 
areas ;  their  practical  application  for  geological  tests  has  been 
repeatedly  found  delusive.  Not  so  the  extraneous  fossils  :  the 
same  genera  of  vegetables  and  Testacea,  for  instance,  which 
characterise  the  carboniferous  limestones  and  shales  of  the 
English  coal  fields,  may  be  observed  in  similar  formations  at 
Spitzbergen,  in  numerous  parts  of  the  European  continent,  in 
North  America  and  Van  Dieman's  Land.  The  Trilobite  of 
our  transition  limestone  occurs  in  France,  in  North  America, 
and  other  remote  localities ;  and  the  fossils  of  the  transition 
slate  of  Wales  are  repeated  in  Germany,  in  France,  Colom- 
bia, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  near  Lake  Oneida. 

All  the  observations  of  scientific  travellers  tend  to  confirm 
this  important  law.  By  its  aid  we  are  enabled  to  construct 
geological  maps  with  perfect  precision.  Those  which  have 
been  compiled  bv  Messrs.  Smith,  Greenough,  Farey,  Buck- 
land,  Webster,  Weaver,  and  other  geologists  of  well-known 
reputation,  owe  their  accuracy  mainly  to  the  observance  of  this 
principle.  Geological  surveys  have  now  been  made  nearly 
over  the  whole  of  our  island.  District  survevs  have  firequendy 
delineated  the  superficial  boundaries  of  the  formations,  with  as 
much  precision  as  the  direction  of  our  roads  and  rivers.     Some 
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of  the  geological  county  maps  and  sections  of  Mr.  AVm.  Sniilh, 
published  since  his  great  map,  are  particularly  elaborate^  and 
are  locally  useful  in  uin*avelling  the  intricacies  of  the  more 
complicated  districts.  All  these  of  which  we  have  spoken 
have  appeared  witliin  the  lost  sixteen  years,  and  attest  the 
rapid  progress  of  this  department  of  art  in  our  own  countiy. 
In  Ireland,  it  is  understood,  geological  surveys  are  proceeding 
simultaneously  with  the  trigonometrical  admeasurement  of 
that  country,  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Ordnance. 

An  attentive  consideration  of  the  circumstances  displayed  in 
the  secondary  de|X)sits  seems  to  lead  us  to  the  natural  infer- 
ence that  the  earth  has  been  subjected  to  more  frequent  revo- 
lutions, since  the  creation  of  organic  beiiifcs  than  previously  to 
that  era.  We  are  chiefly  conducted  to  tliis  conclusion  by  the 
immense  variety  of  strata,  by  the  peculiarities  of  their  positioiiy 
and  by  the  remarkable  fact  of  the  extinction  of  certain  genera 
and  species  of  animals,  the  succession  of*  new  races  in  more 
recent  beds,  and  the  alternation  of  strata  containing  marine^ 
terrestrial,  and  fresh-water  or  lacustrine  productions,  all  indip- 
cating  a  vast  series  of  geological  epochs.  To  this  fact  various 
other  concurrent  phenomena  bear  testimony.  Among  them 
may  be  included  the  oft-recurring  instances  both  of  partial  and 
general  disruption,  in  this  division  of  rocks.  Sometimes  a  single 
formation,  or  a  series  of  formations,  appear  to  have  been  sut>- 
jected  to  the  disturbing  force,  of  which  the  incumbent  strata 
exhibit  no  traces.  This  is  remarkably  exhibited  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  where  the  horizontal  beds  of  Headon  Hill  abut 
upon  the  vertical  strata,  and  demonstrate  that  the  convulsion 
which  placed  the  latter  in  that  position,  took  place  before  the 
formation  of  the  superior  beds.     (See^/T^^  17.) 

For  farther  instances  ^e  refer  the  reader  to  our  first 
Volume,  figures  107.  109.  and  114-.,  which  were  introduced  in 
illustration  of  unconformable  strata.  The  lias  and  new 
red  sandstone  formations  furnish  abundant  examples  of  ho- 
rizontal beds  reposing  upon  highly  inclined  strata,  all  indi- 
cating that,  at  the  time  those  strata  were  so  displaced,  the 
higher  formations  liad  not  been  deix)sited.  Sometimes  the 
strata  ap|Xiar  to  have  sunk  down ;  others  have  been  lifted  to 
considerable  elevations,  and  fragments  have  lodged  on  the 
suuunits  of  distant  mountains.  We  have  seen  elsewhere,  iii  the 
instance  of  the  Weald  of  Kent,  that  enormous  excavations  have 
been  made,  that  some  of  the  superior  formations  have  been 
wholly  removed  from  that  area,  and  the  interior  beds  denuded, 
(figs.  127.  to  1«0.)  We  have  also  seen  (figs.  108,  109.  117.) 
that  certain  isolated  |K)rtions  form  outliers,  capping  the  sum* 
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mits  of  hills,  and  remain  solitary  remnants  of  strata  once  con- 
tinuous, and  interesting  memorials  of  past  revolutions. 

Among  other  proofs  of  the  recurrence  of  such  revolutions, 
in  an  earlier  state  of  the  globe,  may  be  classed  those  breccious 
rocks  and  conglomerates  which  are  composed  of  the  fragments 
that  originally  occupied,  or  yet  partially  occupy,  remote  situ- 
ations. The  effects  of  a  destructive  power,  as  exhibited  in  the 
abruption  of  escarpments  and  the  excavation  of  defiles,  are 
also  manifested  by  the  reproduction  of  new  rocks  from  the 
debris ;  and  it  has  been  further  remarked,  that  these  conglo- 
merate rocks  bear  marks  of  a  similar  destructive  agency, 
occurring  at  some  period  subsequent  to  their  consolidation. 

The  tertiary  formations  also  exhibit  proofs  of  similar  cata- 
strophes, in  the  alternation  of  marine  and  fresh-water  strata, 
and  in  the  mingled  accumulations  ,of  animal  and  vegetable 
remains  derived  both  from  the  sea  and  the  land.  ^'  Life, 
therefore,"  observes  M.  Cuvier,  "  has  been  oflen  disturbed  on 
this  earth  by  terrible  events  :  calamities  which,  at  their  com- 
mencement, have,  perhaps,  moved  and  overturned,  to  a  great 
depth,  the  entire  outer  crust  of  the  globe ;  but  which,  since 
these  first  commotions,  have  uniformly  acted  at  a  less  depth, 
and  less  generally.  Numberless  living  beings  have  been  the 
victims  of  these  catastrophes ;  some  have  been  destroyed  by 
sudden  iimndations,  others  have  been  laid  dry  in  consequence 
of  the  bottom  of  the  seas  being  instantaneously  elevated. 
Their  races  even  have  become  extinct,  and  have  left  no  me- 
morial of  them,  except  some  small  fragments  which  the  natu- 
ralist can  scarcely  recognise.  Such  are  the  conclusions  which 
necessarily  result  from  the  objects  that  we  meet  with  at  every 
step  of  our  enquiry,  and  which  we  can  always  verify  from 
examples  drawn  from  almost  every  country.    Every  part  of  the 

Slobe  bears  the  impress  of  these  great  and  terrible  events  so 
istinctly,  that  they  must  be  visible  to  all  who  are  qualified  to 
read  their  history  in  the  remains  which  they  have  left  behind." 

Diluvium. 

Over  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  our  island,  particu- 
larly towards  the  south  and  east,  is  spread  a  covering  com- 
posed of  the  fragments  of  rocks,  clay,  sandstones,  and  chalk ; 
which  debris,  or  broken  portions,  were  evidently  brought 
thither,  and  were  irregularly  accumulated,  by  means  of  pro- 
digious currents  which  swept  over  the  face  of  Uie  earth.  These 
appearances  are  confirmatory  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
deluge,  and  by  such  an  agency  alone  can  these  phenomena  be 
adequately  accounted  for.     The  catastrophe  appears  to  have 
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destroyed  many  races  of  animals,  particulaily  the  larger  3^^^ 
nivoroiis  (jundrupeds,  that  then  inhabited  the  land,  and  even 
eome  inhabitants  of  the  waters,  if  we  judge  from  the  extinct      , 
8i)ecies  which  we  trace  in  diLs  debacle. 

It  hail  been  slated,  that  there  appears  ample  evidence  of  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  similar  catastrophes,  the  consequence 
of  inundations  more  or  less  extensive.  That  to  which  we  now 
refer  was,  therefore,  the  lust  of  these  revolutions,  and  modi- 
fied the  form  of  the  land  as  we  now  view  it.  Geolcwists  are 
a^Tfeed  in  dcsif^iating  the  mass  of  transported  materials,  re- 
sulting from  that  event,  by  the  lemi  diluvial. 

Few  deposits  are  so  hitercsting  to  the  naturalist.  It  contains 
not  only  the  remains  of  those  organic  beings  which  then 
peopled  the  earth,  and  acquauits  us  widi  the  zoology  of  that 
remote  period,  but  it  comprises  portions  derived  from  many 
older  formadoiis,  and,  on  tracing  these  frngmeiits  to  thdr 
original  sites,  enables  us  even  to  jierceive  the  direction  of  thb 
diluvial  current. 

Remains  of  mamniiferous  animals  have  been  discovered  in 
most  of  the  preal  diluvial  valleys  in  England :  nor  are  they 
confined  to  these  low  sites,  but  have  often  been  found  em- 
bedded in  the  gravel  of  our  hills. 

How  far  all  deposits  of  this  character  may  be  affirmed  to 
be  absolutely  contemportuieous  must  reinaui  unsettled  for  a 
time.  It  can  oidy  be  deeitled  ultimately  by  the  physical  evi- 
dence tliat  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  question.  In  the 
present  slate  of  our  knowledge,  tlierc  seems  no  reason  to  rgect 
the  distincdon  origumlly  made  by  Dr.  Buckland,  l>etween  the 
detritus  fonned  by  the  Mosaic  deluge,  and  those  deposits 
which  accumulate  from  causes  now  in  action.  Witli  respect 
to  die  thickness  of  diluvial  matter,  its  greatest  accumulation  is 
probably  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk  where  it  is  more  tlian  250  fL 
in  thickness,  Our  sections  (figs,  123.  and  I2+.)  represent 
portions  of  the  cliffs  of  that  county.  Mr.  Dela  Bechc  observed 
in  Jamaica,  that  the  diluvial  gravel  was  from  200  to  300  fl. 
thick.  In  some  parts  of  Switzerhind.  it  is  stated  to  be  more 
(hail  <>00  n.  in  depth  . 

An  invesligatitm  of  these  deposits  will  contribute  much  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  force  and  direcdon  of  diluvial  currents. 
Mr.  Farcy  long  ago  remarked,  that  no  true  theory  of  the 
earth  or  system  of  geidogy  will  ever  be  produced,  which  does 
not  embrace  a  knowledge  of  diluvial  ground  equally  or  more 
intimate  tlian  that  of  "  all  ihe  primitive  and  Ininsiticm  couii- 
trie»  it)  the  world;  because,  diluvium  being  vastly  more  spread 
indicates  later  operations  on  our  planet,  and  is  more  within  tlie 
reach  of  our  investignUons  than  the  formation  of  mountains." 
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Alluvium. 

Alluvium  is  understood  to  designate  those  accumulations  of 
earth,  gravel,  sand,  and  other  loose  materials  which  result 
from  causes  in  daily  operation.  These  materials  are  derived 
partly  from  diluvium,  partly  from  the  decomposition  of  rocks 
oy  the  action  of  the  elements,  the  wearing  away  of  strata  by 
torrents,  the  deposition  of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  peat,  and 
ooze ;  from  shifting  sand-banks  at  sea,  and  blowTi  sand  on 
shore,  and  even  from  the  operations  of  man.  Of  this  class  are 
the  deltas  which  are  produced  by  sedimentary  subsidence; 
and  of  the  same  character  is  that  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  on  the  most  gigantic  scale  that  our  globe  exhibits, 
from  the  forests  of  timber  which  have  floated,  during  the  lapse 
of  ages,  down  that  migh^  stream.  In  short,  it  defines  all 
deposits  formed  since  the  aeluge,  as  distinguished  from  those 
accumulated  through  diluvial  agency. 

Except  under  certain  circumstances,  such  as  the  formation 
of  low  tracts  of  land  at  the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  and  on  flat 
shores,  the  effects  of  alluvial  operations  upon  the  earth,  as 
compared  with  the  diluvial,  are  inconsiderable,  and  have  pro- 
duced slight  alteration  from  the  remotest  period. 

Some  of  these  depositions  contain  traces  of  the  work  of  man, 
such  as  rude  implements,  canoes,  &c.,  and  skeletons  of  some 
animals,  which,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  as  population  and  cultiva- 
tion extended,  gradually  disappeared,  and  are  now  strangers  to 
the  soil  of  which  they  formerly  were  the  principal  occupants.  At 
the  same  time,  these  animals,  for  the  most  part,  belonged  to  a 
different  class  from  those  which  are  traced  in  the  diluvial  de- 
posits, and  the  subterranean  caverns.  The  first  class,  in  almost 
all  cases,  is  strictly  identical  with  existing  species,  under 
similar  climates,  and  includes  the  human  race.  The  other  ani- 
mals either  approach  in  resemblance  to  those  which  exist  only 
in  tropical  climates,  or  are  entirely  unknown  in  a  recent  state, 
and  are  wholly  unmixed  with  traces  of  man  andliis  operations. 
The  essential  difference  in  these  two  deposits,  therefore,  is 
thin : —  that  whilst  alluvium  is  of  comparatively  modern  origin, 
whilst  it  contains  the  remains  of  existing  beings,  among  which 
the  fossils  of  more  ancient  times  are  sometimes  fortuitously 
introduced,  the  genuine  undisturbed  diluvium  contains  no 
such  admixture,  but  the  latter  only.  Hence  the  relative  ages 
of  these  accumulations  of  detritus  are  fully  and  clearly  ascer- 
tainable. In  a  recent  controversy,  conducted  in  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Journal^  Dr.  Fleming  has  opposed  this  hypo- 
thesis of  Baron  Cuvier  and  Dr.  Buckland,  and  refers  the  ex- 
tinction of  these  early  quadrupeds,  not  to  a  deluge,  but  ^^  to 
the  destructive  influence  of  the  chaae." 
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Professor  Sedgewick's  papers  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy^ 
on  the  alluvium  nnd  diluvium  of  the  great  fen  district,  con- 
tain some  valuable  practical  information  on  this  part  of  the 
series ;  so,  also,  do  the  articles  by  Mr.  Warburton  and  Mr. 
Lyell,  on  the  recent  fresh-water  limestone  in  Scotland,  and 
shell-marl  in  England,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological 
Society;  and  Dr.  Buckland's  paper  on  the  alluvial  products  in 
the  basins  of  London  and  Hampshire.  Tlie  influence  of  the 
wind  in  accumulating  sand,  has  been  treated  on  in  some 
articles  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  1827.  On  the  mar- 
gins of  our  coasts,  this  process  is  not  without  its  uses,  and  long 
ranges  of  sand-hills,  elevated  by  this  means,  protect  the  coun- 
try from  the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  Occasionally,  however, 
it  threatens  to  encroach  upon  the  land.  Mr.  Hawkins  men- 
tions, in  vol.  iii.  of  the  Transactiofis  of  the  Geological  Sociehf 
qfCorn*xall^  that  many  thousand  acres  have  been  covered  with 
sea-sand  on  the  northern  coast  of  Cornwall.  "  The  particles 
of  this  sand  have  l>een  wafted  thither  by  the  nordi-westerly 
winds,  which  blow  with  such  force  on  that  side  of  the  county  3 
and  this  deluge  of  sand  is  said  to  be  progressively  extendi^. 
The  medium  of  its  transportation  is  supposed  to  be  the  sut 
spray,  which,  in  stormy  weather,  is  known  to  be  wafted  to  a 
great  distance.  Tlie  sand  consists  chiefly  of  very  finely  com- 
minuted shells,  which,  when  once  deposited  by  these  natural 
air-balloons  on  the  higher  grounds,  are  continually  drifted  to 
leeward/* 


We  have  thus  taken  a  rapid  survey  of  the  principal  divi- 
sions into  which  the  rocks,  strata,  and  deposits,  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest,  are  usually  arranged.  They  comprehend 
by  far  the  greatest  part  of  all  that  are  known  on  the  globe. 
On  looking  at  the  small  space  which  our  island  occupies^ 
and  comparing  the  enormous  expansion  of  these  formations 
on  our  continents,  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  circumstance 
of  singular  geological  interest,  that  England  should  thus  pr^ 
sent,  within  so  limited  an  area,  such  an  epitome  of  the  globe. 
In  some  points,  the  whole  series  of  the  strata,  from  the  chalk 
to  the  coal  formation,  may  be  crossed  within  the  space  of 
twenty  miles ;  and  the  distance  from  the  chalk  hills  of  Dorset- 
shire, and  the  granitic  range  of  Dartmoor,  is  scarcely  fifty 
miles.  Certainly,  few  countries  in  the  world  offer  so  many 
facilities  for  studymg  the  science  of  geologj'  as  our  own. 
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PART  11. 


REVIEWS. 


Art.  I.  Catalogue  cf  Works  on  Natural  History ^  lately  published, 
with  some  Notice  of  those  considered  the  most  interesting  to  British 
Naturalists, 

Britain. 

Transartio/ts  of  the  Pitman  Society,     Session  18^^9.    Edin.  8vo,  pp.  40. 

We  have  already  (Vol.  I.  p.  291.)  given  some  account  of  the  origin  and 
intention  of  this  Society ;  and  having  from  time  to  time  been  favoured 
with  papers  read  before  it,  we  have  only  to  express  our  satisfaction  at  the 
evidence  of  prosperity  afforded  by  the  present  publication.  None  of  the 
papers  read  before  the  Society  are  printed  at  length  in  their  TVamactioiu ; 
but  abstracts  are  always  given,  in  the  very  judicious  and  useful  manner 
adopted  by  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 

BMnd,  IVi/liam,  Member  of  the  Ro>'al  Medical  and  Ro^al  Physical  Societies 
of  Edinburgh :  Studies  in  Natural  History ;  exhibiting  a  Popular  View 
of  the  most  striking  and  interesting  Objects  of  the  Material  World.  Dlus- 
trated  by  ten  engravings.     Edinburgh.     Small  8vo.     6f, 

This  work  is  got  up,  no  doubt,  with  the  best  intentions ;  it  might  perhaps 
have  passed  for  something  thirty  years  ago,  but  it  is  far  from  coming  up  to 
the  taste  and  science  of  the  present  day.  Fourteen  sections  treat  of  nature 
generally,  reproductive  powers,  geology,  the  atmosphere,  rain,  &c.,  an 
autumn  day,  vegetables,  birds,  the  ocean,  insects,  bees  and  ants,  winter, 
man,  and  the  city  and  country.  The  first  section  commences  with  the  fol- 
lowing sentence.  *'  If  we  could  suppose  a  human  being  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  all  his  faculties,  and  in  the  maturity  of  his  judgment,  led  to  an 
eminence,  and  for  the  first  time  made  to  behold  the  «uth  and  the  sky,  the 
waving  trees,  s[)arkling  waters,  ereen  meadows,  and  the  happy  sporting 
of  bii^  and  animals,  what  would  be  his  expressions  of  wonder,  delight, 
and  admiration ! "  Would  it  be  too  much  to  say  that  this  is  most  un- 
scientific ?  What  would  be  the  value  or  the  extent  of  the  man's  wonder 
or  admiration,  who  saw  for  the  first  time  things  with  the  nature  of  which  he 
was  unacauainted  ?  It  is  only  by  a  knowledge  of  nature  intimately  and 
m  detail,  tnat  we  can  admire  rationally ;  the  **  expressions  of  wonder,'*  of 
knorance,  afford  but  a  momentary  gratification,  bcK:»use  they  cannot  reach 
further  than  the  senses.  In  the  concluding  section,  on  the  City  and  the 
Country,  it  is  said,  **  Compare  the  mild,  peaceful,  rosy-faced  rustic,  sitting 
by  his  door  afler  the  summer  day's  labour  is  over,  fondling  his  little  ones 
on  his  knee,  to  the  pallid,  fierce-looking,  and  turbulent  fi^uenter  of  the 
city  gin-shop,  or  the  ragged  and  demoralised  inhabitants  of  the  close  and 
crowded  alley."  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  for  this  sort  of  sentimentalism ; 
the  comparison  would  not  be  fair,  unless  it  were  made  between  persons  of 
eqoal  education  and  equal  command  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  which  case, 
we  can  assert  from  observation,  that  the  inhabitant   of  the  "  close  and 
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crowded  ancy,**  who  spends  a  part  of  two  or  three  evenings  a  week  wldi 
his  equals  or  friends,  reading  tne  newspapers  and  talking  over  the  news  of 
the  chiVy  in  the  "  city  gin-shop,*'  or  ale-nouse,  will  be  as  superior  a  bcn^  to 
the  "  peaceAil,  rosy-fi^ed  rustic,  with  his  little  ones  on  his  Knee,"  as 
tleman  of  fiuhion  will  be  to  a  fox-hunting  country  squire  who  never 
to  town  and  who  belongs  to  no  club. 

At  page  180.,  mention  is  made,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bdl,  of  an 
called  leather-coat-jack,  which  will  bear  heavy  carriage  wheels  to  drive  over 
it  without  sustaining  injury.  We  should  like  to  have  some  particulars  of  dui 
insect ;  we  suspect  the  author  is  confounding  a  storv  told  by  Mr.  Bdl  in  hii 
Amatowuf  cf  Erpremfm^  respecting  a  human  being  of  extraordinary  muacnlsr 
powers,  with  some  other  stor>'  which  he  has  heard  respecting  insects.  We 
sre  Sony  to  seem  to  be  severe  on  the  production  of  a  writer  who  evK 
dently  means  well ;  but  it  is  because  we  wish  to  put  him  in  the  way  of 


The  Bri6A  KaiwroBti.    London.  12mo. 

This  is  a  clever,  eloquent,  and  in  several  respects  an  original  wo^     Ws 
have  sent  it  to  a  reviewer  who  will  do  it  justice  in  an  early  Number. 

TV  Uhrary  of  Eniertahnng  Knowledge^  published  under  the  Superintoid- 
ence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  T^^yndpi. 
12mo.    Parts,  2s.  each. 


We  have  formerly  (Vol.  II.  p.  188.)  spoken  favourably  of  the  co; 

ment  of  this  work,  and  have  now  before  us  five  additional  parts  compieliqg 
the  third  volume.  Vol.  L  part  ii.  is  the  continuation  of  the  menageries,  eqiullj 
deserving  of  commendation  with  part  i.  Vol.ii.  parti,  treats  of  vc^geUue 
substances  used  in  the  arts  and  m  domestic  economy,  commencing  with 
timber  trees.  This,  as  it  could  not  well  otherwise  be,  is  a  compil^ioa 
chiefly  from  Miller*s  Dictionary;  it  is  on  the  whole  tolerably  accnxals^ 
thoum  not  without  a  few  errors  and  omissions.  For  instance,  at  p.  111^ 
the  True  Senice  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  generally 
cultivated  here  as  a  shrub ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  are  told  that  tiw 
people  of  Kamtschatka  use  the  fruit  as  food,  and  that  in  some  parts  of  tiw 
north  a  spirit  is  distilled  firom  it.  This  error  proceeds  from  confounding 
the  Mountain  Ash  with  the  True  Ser\ice.  Vol.  ii.  part  ii.  treats  of  firoiti. 
The  author,  or  rather  the  compiler,  obviously  knows  little  about  the  sub- 
ject practicsdly,  otherwise  he  would  never  have  admitted  such  a  passMe  ss 
the  following :  —  '^  To  the  facility  of  multiplying  \'arieties  by  grafting  is  Id 
be  ascribed  the  amazing  extension  of  the  sorts  of  apple,  probably  fit>ni  one 
common  stock.  The  varieties  at  present  known  are  considerably  more  thai 
a  thousand.*'  From  the  last  sentence  we  gather,  that  by  extension  of  tiw 
sorts  the  compiler  means  increase  of  sorts,  which  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  grafting,  but  is  effected  by  raising  from  seed.  Next  comes  the  fol- 
lowing very  inaccurate  sentence : — ''Of  late  years  these  varieties  have heen 
increased  in  a  remarkable  manner,  by  the  application  of  the  pollen  of  one 
sort  to  the  blossom  of  another."  Vol.  iii.  part  i.  lis  on  the  Pursuit  of 
Knowledge  under  Difficulties;  and  part  vL,  marked,  by  mistake  we  si^ 
pose,  vol.  iii.  part  L,  is  on  Insect  Architecture.  The  last  two  parts  sra 
decidedly  the  best ;  that  on  insect  architecture  is  singularly  interesting  and 
entertaining,  and  will  unquestionably  have  a  powerful  influence  in  spreadiiw 
a  taste  for  this  kind  of  reading,  and  for  actual  observation.  It  is  attributed 
to  our  correspondent  Mr.  Rennie,  who  has  enriched  it  with  many  orwhwl 
observations  marked  with  his  initials.  When  part  iL  appears  we  ahalT  la- 
view  it  at  len^,  and  further  remarks  on  **  Fruits  *'  and  **  Timber 
wfll  be  found  m  No.  xxiv.  Gard,  Mag. 
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The  Young  Ladt^i  Book:  a  Manual  of  elegant  Recreations,  Exercises, 
and  Pursuits.     London.     12mo. 

We  notice  this  work  because  it  contains  some  well-written  and  beautifully 
illustrated  introductions  to  mineralogy,  concholog)',  entomology,  botany, 
and  ornithology.  From  such  introductions  in  such  a  book,  we  anticipate  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  the  study  of  natural  history  among  that  sex  and  class 
for  whom  such  studies  are  in  a  particular  manner  adapted.  It  is  not  in  our 
line  to  notice  the  other  parts  ot  the  work,  farther  than  to  state  that  they 
appear  equally  well  executed,  and  that  the  engravings  are  most  exquisite, 
both^  in  design  and  in  execution.  If  we  were  to  find  any  fault,  it  would 
be  with  the  fanciful  initial  letters  to  the  chapters,  which  are  not  at  all  so 
clear  and  obvious  as  they  ought  to  be.  The  silk  binding  and  lace  pep^ 
are  beyond  our  praise.  Every  mother  who  has  young  daughters,  and  can 
spare  a  guinea,  will  not  be  sojry  for  having  exchanged  it  for  a  copy  of  The 
Young  Ladj/^t  Book. 

2%e  Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society  delineated ;  b^ing 
Descriptions  and  Figures  in  Illustration  of  the  Natural  History  of  the 
living  Animals  in  the  Society*s  Collection.  In  Monthly  Parts,  2#.  6</. 
each.     Nos.  L  to  IIL  have  appeared. 

"  At  the  reouest  of  the  Council  of  the  Zoolo^cal  Society,  the  secretary, 
N.  A.  Vigors,  Esq.,  has  in  the  kindest  manner  consented  to  charge  himself 
with  the  task  of  superintending  the  execution  of  everj^  department  of  the 
w^ork.  The  descriptions  and  anecdotes  in  illustration  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  animals  represented  will  be  furnished  by  E.  T.  Bennett,  Esq., 
the  vice-secretary.  The  whole  of  the  drawings  will  be  made  by  Mr.  William 
Harvey,  who  has  already  given  so  many  proofs  of  his  talent  m  this  depart- 
ment of  his  art ;  and  the  engravers,  Messrs.  Branston  and  Wright,  will 
exert  their  utmost  skill  to  do  justice  to  the  efforts  of  his  pencil.  The  num- 
ber of  animals  figured  in  each  will  vary  in  some  d^ee  with  the  interest  of 
the  subjects,  and  the  extent  of  the  letter-press  required  for  their  illustration ; 
the  avera^  however  will  be  about  twelve.  In  addition  to  these  cuts,  most 
of  the  articles  will  be  followed  by  appropriate  vignettes,  which  will  in  mtUiy 
instances  be  devoted  to  the  scenery  of  the  gardens ;  but  will  more  fre- 
quently be  drawn  from  the  taste  and  imagination  of  the  artist.** 

From  the  above  extract  our  readers  will  infer  that  this  work  is  of  the 
h^hest  authority,  and  we  can  assure  them  that  the  engravings  have  never 
been  surpassed  in  beauty ;  if  they  have  ever  been  eaualled,  it  is  in  the 
Thwer  Menagerie  (Vol.  II.  p.  50.),  and  in  the  TVte  loung  Ladyt  Book, 
The  compositions  presented  as  vignettes  are  exquisite  in  their  kind,  and 
even  the  letter-press  is  very  superior. 
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On  the  21st  of  January  will  be  published,  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the 
Honourable  Court  of  Directors  ot  the  East  India  Company,  the  first  num- 
ber, in  folio,  with  ten  coloured  plates,  of  Illustrations  of  Indian  Zoology ^ 
consistinje  of  coloured  figures  of  Indian  animals,  unknown  or  not  yet  pub- 
lished; from  the  collection  of  Miyor-Gteneral  Hardwicke,  F.R.8.  and  L.S. 
M.R.A.S.  M.R.LA.  &c.,  selected  and  arranged  by  S.  E.  Gray,  Esq.  F.G.S. 
F.R.S.L. 

A  Life  of  our  great  Naturalist  Ray  is  in  preparation,  by  Mr.  G.  W.  John- 
son, of  Great  Totham,  Essex. 

Vol.  vL  of  Curtis*8  British  Entomology  will  be  re^y  in  the  course  of  the 
month. 

Vol.  IIL— No.  11.  g 
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Art.  I.  Calendar  of  Nature. 
Scotland. 
DuaaAM,  diowing  the  Motion  of  the  Mcrcurj-  in  the  Barometer  and  1119- 
mometer,  and  the  Dew  Point,  or  the  Mean  of  eaih,  for  every  Ten  Oayn  m 
October  and  Xovember ;  also  the  Depth  of  Ram  in  the  Pluviometer,  md 
the  Quantitv  of  Moisture  evaiwrateiT  in  the  Evaporating  Oauge,  for  the 
■ame  Period;  as  extracted  from  the  Registcrkept  at  AnnatUardctia, Pertly 
flhire,  N,  lat.560B3i',  above  the  level  of  the  sea  172ft.,  and  15  milei 
from  the  coast,  bdng  the  mean  of  daily  observations  at  10  o'clock  monw 
ing  and  10  o'clock  evening. 
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To  avoid  repetition  in  describing  the  lines  on  the  preceding  diagram,  we 
must  refer  to  Vol.  II.  p.  478.  The  mean  temperature  in  October  this  year  was 
46° ;  and  in  November,  39*8°.  In  turning  back  to  p.  94.  Vol.  II.,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  temperature  in  October  last  year  was  4*5^,  and  in  No- 
vember 4'3®,  higher  than  in  the  corresponding  month  this  season.  The  depth 
of  rain  in  October  this  year  amounted  to  2*25  in.,  and  in  November  to 
2*5  in.,  being  nearlv  half  an  inch  less  than  fell  during  the  same  period  last 
season ;  and  this  difference  of  temperature  has  been  accompanied  with  cor- 
responding effects  on  the  progress  of  v^etation.  The  last  day  of  October 
was  the  coldest :  mean  temperature  of  that  day  39° ;  extreme  cold  35° ; 
wind  N.  The  warmest  day  m  that  month  was  the  1 1th :  mean  temperatiu'e 
of  that  day  54*5";  extreme  heat  59°;  wind  W.  The  coldest  day  in 
November  was  the  18th :  mean  temperature  of  that  day  33*5^ ;  extreme 
cold  28° ;  wind  N.  The  warmest  day  in  that  month  was  on  the  3d :  mean 
temperature  of  that  dav  48*5° ;  extreme  heat  52° :  wmd  W.  The  mercury 
in  tne  barometer  was  highest  on  the  28th  of  October,  being  29*85  in. ;  and 
lowest  on  the  21st,  being  28*72  in.  In  November  the  mercury  in  the  baro- 
meter was  highest  on  the  19th :  height  29*78  in. ;  and  lowest  on  the  4th, 
being  28*70  in.  The  wind  is  invariably  in  the  east  or  north-east  when  the  mer- 
curial column  rises  highest ;  and  frequently  in  the  west  and  south-west  when 
it  is  most  depressed.  In  October  there  were  only  3  days  of  brilliant,  and  12 
days  of  partial,  sunshine ;  16  days  were  cloudy.  Rain  fell  on  9  days,  and 
22  days  were  fair.  In  Novemb^  there  were  9  days  of  brilliant  sunshine, 
and  3  partial  sunshine ;  18  were  cloudy ;  and  on  10  of  these  days  rain  fell. 
There  were  loud  gales  of  wind  on  the  5th,  6th,  8th,  10th,  1 1th,  and  14th  of 
October ;  and  bri«c  gales  on  the  13th  and  25th  of  Novemb^. 

The  rains  in  the  early  months  of  autumn  produced  a  continued  evapo- 
ration, which  cooled  the  earth's  surface  to  that  degree,  that  it  prevented  wheat 
from  giving  a  braird  in  the  same  time,  under  the  same  temperature  in  the 
air,  as  last  year.  On  the  7th  of  October  the  Grampian  Hills  were  covered 
with  a  slight  fleece  of  snow,  and  a  few  flocks  of  wild  geese  were  seen  arriving 
from  the  northern  coasts  to  the  Low  Carse.  Wheat  that  was  sown  on  the 
1st  appeared  above  ground  on  the  18th :  mean  temperature  of  that  period 
47*3°.  It  will  be  seen  at  Vol.  II.  p.  96.,  that  wheat  gave  a  braird  in  13  days 
in  October  last  year,  under  a  mean  temperature  of  52°.  Flocks  of  fieldfares 
mpeared  in  the  Carse  of  Oowrie  on  the  26th.  The  flowers  of  the  i^^rbutus 
cTnedo  began  to  open  on  the  12th,  and  the  plants  were  in  full  blow  by  the 
88th.  The  harvest  last  season  ''  was  secured  on  the  highest  grounds,  which 
form'  the  north  bank  of  the  Carse  of  Oowrie,  by  the  22d  of  September.*' 
(Vol.  11.  p.  96.^  It  was  the  6th  day  of  October  this  year  that  the  fields 
were  clear  on  tne  same  erounds,  15  days  later. 

At  the  beginning  of  November,  forest  trees  exhibited  the  ''  sear  and  yellow 
leaf,"  but  few  had  parted  fi'om  the  tree.  The  frequent  loud  winds  to  which 
they  had  been  exposed  throughout  the  autumn  months,  had  partly  strength- 
ened that  part  which  attaches  the  leaf  to  the  shoot ;  and  the  low  tempera- 
ture retaraed  the  ripening  of  the  young  wood :  about  a  third  part  fdl  on  the 
forenoon  of  the  9th,  after  a  severe  hoar  fit>st  on  the  morning  of  that  day ;  on 
the  18tb  and  19th,  a  keen  fit>st  completed  the  work  of  denudation  on  beech, 
birch,  ash,  maple,  &c. ;  but  young  oaks,  and  many  varieties  of  apple  and  plum 
trees  on  standaitis,  still  retain  about  a  fourth  part  of  their  foliage,  an  unia- 
Tourable  symptom  for  the  crop  of  firuit  or  acorns  next  year.  On  the  18th 
georginas,  Indian  shot,  love-apples,  &c.,  were  destroyed  by  a  temperature  of 
28^.  The  Chinese  primrose  withstood  the  early  shock  in  the  open  border, 
and  also  the  early  red  Indian  chrysanthemum,  both  of  which  are  now  in 
flower  in  the  open  air.  Below  or  at  40°  mean  tempcniture,  vegetation 
makes  very  slow  and  imperceptible  progress.  Wheat  which  wiis  sown  this 
year  on  the  24th  of  October,  only  gave  a  braird  on  the  22d  of  November,  a 
'  of  29  dayH ;  mean  temperature  of  that  period  41*2^ :  and  wheat  that 
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was  sown  on  the  29th  of  October,  on  the  same  day,  and  on  a  contiguous  fidd, 
OS  reported  from  last  year,  where  a  braird  was  obtained  in  19  days,  under  a 
temi)erature  of  44**  (Vol.  11.  p.  97.),  has  not  yet  appeared  above  ground* 
although  1 1  days  more  have  elapsed ;  the  mean  temperature  of  the  period 
being  39*B°.  Such  is  the  variable  climate  of  Scotland,  and  such  are  the 
effects  of  four  degrees  o^  diminished  temperature  on  vegetation,  when  it  ap- 
proaches that  point  at  which  vegetation  stands  still.  —  A,  G,    Nov,  30. 


Art.  II.    JRetrotpective  Criticism. 


The  Jattrnal  of  a  Naturalist  has  already  been  reviewed  in 
the  pages  of  your  Magazine ;  it  would  be  superfluous,  there- 
fore, to  submit  it  to  a  fresh  analysis.    As  the  first  impression, 
however,  seems  to  have  met  witli  an  unusually  ready  and 
rapid  sale,   I  may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  briefly  to  notice  the 
second  edition,  which  the  public  has  had  the  good  taste  thus 
early  to  call  for.     It  is  no  wonder  the  work  has  fbuiid  so 
favourable  a  reception,  for  a  more  pleasing  little  volume,  re- 
lating to  what  may  be  termed  the  pojndar  study  of  natural 
history^  has  seldom  issued  from  the  press.     It  is  calculated 
to  afford  pleasure  to  the  most  experienced  observer,  by  pre- 
senting to  his  mind,  in  an  agreeable  form,  objects  with  which, 
perhaps,  he  may  be  already  familiar,  and  to  lure  the  inex- 
perienced to  the  like  pursuits,  and  enlist  them  among  the 
lovers  of  nature.    If  our  author  wants  the  merit  of  originality 
justly  due  to  Gilbert  'Wliite,  his  volume,  nevertheless,  is  nolt 
unworthy  of  occupying  a  permanent  place  on  the  same  shelf 
with  that  of  the  historian  of  Selborne.     Tliere  is  withal  such 
an  admirable  tone  of  good  feeling  pervadmg  every  page  of 
the  book,  from  begimiing  to  end,  tnat  it  was  not  widiout  sur- 
prise, not  without  something  like  indignation,  that  I  read  the 
severe  and  unmerited  censure  passed  upon  the  wTiter  by  the 
reviewer.  Vol.  II.  p.  181.  of  your  Magazine.     There  are  some 
critics,  however,  who  seem  to  think  that  they  do  not  well  fulfil 
the  functions  of  their  office,  unless  they  inflict  a  ceitain  degree 
of  chastisement  on  every  unlucky  author  who  comes  under  their 
clutches.     Accordingly,  the  reviewer  falls  foul  of  our  author, 
who,  if  he  be  not  an  errant  hypocrite,  must  be  an  amiable  and 
kind-hearted  man,  and  accuses  him — of  what?  why,  of  "  tttter 
insensibility  to  the  misery  he  describesy**  viz.  of  the  poor ;  and, 
moreover,  attributes  this  want  of  feeling  to  "  a  habit  ofen^ojififig 
his  cnvn  ease,  ycithout  thinking  of  others ;  and  of  looking  upon 
the  poor  (perhaps  unconsciously  to  himself)  as  an  inferior  rac€ 
of  beings,**  On  referring  to  the  original  passage  of  the  Journal^ 
I  confess,  I  really  can  see  nothing  ui  it  to  call  foi*th  such  seve* 
rity :  and  the  author  himself  too  (who,  in  all  probability,  must 
have  seen  this  piece  of  criticism),  we  may  conclude,  is  of  the 
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same  opinion ;  for  he  has  had  the  hardihood  to  reprint  the 
passage,  word  for  word,  in  his  second  edition,  (p.  15,  16.)     I 
rejoice  that  he  has  done  so,  as  it  affords  a  fair  presiunption  that, 
on  mature  consideration,  he  is  not  conscious  that  the  charge  is 
just    The  case  appears  to  be  this:  he  is  giving  us  a  plain  state- 
ment of  the  employment  and  occupations  of  the  poor  in  his  dis- 
trict ;  and  after  mentioning  the  demand  for  labour  arising  from 
the  limekilns,  the  cultivation  of  the  potato,  the  teasel,  and  the 
harvest  in  general,  he  concludes  with  the  breaking  of  the 
limestone  for  the  roads.    "  Then  comes  our  emplovment  for 
this  dark  season  of  the  year  (winter),  the  breaking  of  the  lime- 
stone for  the  use  of  the  roads,  of  which  we  afford  a  large 
supply  to  less  favoured  districts.     This  material  is  not  to  be 
sought  for  in  distant  places,  or  of  difficult  attainment,  but  to 
be  found  almost  at  the  very  doors  of  the  cottages,  &c.,  and 
there  is  a  constant  demand  for  the  article."    At  this  work,  he 
tells  us,  ^^a  man,  his  wife,  and  two  tolerably  sized  children, 
can  obtain  from  2s.  Sd.  to  3s.  per  day,  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter."     Now  it  appears  to  me  that  he  is  here  describing  the 
emplo)rment  and  earnings  of  the  poor  at  the  worst  of  timeSf 
and  under  the  least  favourable  circumstances ;  and  if  his  ac- 
count be  correct  (and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it),  it  is  clear 
the  poor  in  this  district,  though  not,  of  course,  exempt  from 
many  of  the  ordinary  and  unavoidable  evils  of  poverty,  are  yet 
better  off,  having  more  regular  emplo)rment  and  a  greater  cer- 
tainty of  the  means  of  subsistence,  than  the  poor  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.     From  the  general  picture  pre- 
sented to  us,  they  appear  to  be  healthy,  contented,  and  com- 
fortable in  their  stations.     "  Our  labourers,"  he  says,  "  their 
children,  and  cottages,  I  think,  present  a  testimony  of  their 
well  doing,  by  the  orderly,  decent  conduct  of  the  former,  and 
the  comforts  of  the  latter."     Who  can  wonder  that  this  ami- 
able man  should  express  some  satisfaction  at  such  a  state  of 
things  ?    The  accusation  of  the  reviewer  strikes  me  as  so  ut^ 
terly  uncalled  for  and  unwarrantable,  that  I  cannot  resist  the 
inclmation  I  feel  to  raise  my  humble  voice  in  protestation 
against  it.     Judging  of  the  author  from  a  perusal  of  his  book 
only,  every  one,  I  should  suppose,  must  think  well  of  him  as 
a  naturalist  and  as  a  man.     Beyond  this,  I,  for  my  part,  have 
no  knowledge  of  him  whatever,  nor  am  I  certain  even  of  his 
name ;  having  heard  the  work  attributed  to  more  than  one 
person,  with  all  of  whom  I  am  totally  unacouainted.     I  have, 
therefore,  no  private  or  interested  motive  for  standing  forth 
in  his  defence,  but  give  my  testimony  simply  from  honest  con- 
viction of  the  truth,  quite  unbiassed  and  unprejudiced. 

Besides  visiting  the  author  with  unjust  censure,  and  accus- 
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ing  him  of  insensibility  to  the  misei-y  of  the  poor,  the  reviewer 
indulges  in  a  strain  of  pert  flippancy,  which  I  cannot  help 
tliinking  evinces,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  very  bad  taste.  Take^ 
for  example,  the  very  first  sentence  of  the  critique :  •*  You 
have,  no  doubt,  met  with  a  grass-green  volume,  of  very  n^ 
Jicitig  plumpness^  and  Jfourishtng  appearance^  ^^^  produced 
under  the  title  of  The  Journal  of  a  Naturalist.**  The  *'  flpras»- 
green"  cover  of  cloth  or  canvass  must  be  allowed  to  be,  in 
point  both  of  neatness  and  durability,  a  vast  improvement  on 
the  ordinar}'  bmduig  in  boards^  as  it  is  called.  Of  what  exact 
dimensions  the  reviewer  would  have  had  the  book,  we  are  not 
informed ;  in  its  present  state,  however,  it  is  in  bulk  and  sta- 
ture a  very  well  proportioned  volume.  And  as  to  its  jtottriiJ- 
ing  appearance^  no  author's  name  is  displayed  in  the  titlepage 
with  a  long  traui  of  F.  L.  11.  A.  G.  H.  S.  &c.  &c.,  in  order,  as  it 
were,  to  stamp  the  work  with  an  "  Imprimatur,"  and  give  it 
currency :  there  is  no  pompous,  fawning  dedication  to  some 
noble  patron,  to  puff*  it  into  notice,  screen  its  imperfections, 
and  crave  for  it  that  support  wliich  it  does  not  in  reality  de- 
serve ;  but  orphan-like,  and  miprotected  even  by  the  sanction 
of  a  name,  the  book  is  sent  into  the  world  to  make  its  own 
way,  to  stand  or  fall  by  its  oyn\  merits ;  and  it  would  be  difc 
ficult  to  conceive  a  more  modest,  unpretending  performance* 
I  would  strongly  recommend  this  reviewer  to  peruse  an  excel* 
lent  little  pamphlet,  written  in  a  high  strain  of  irony,  entitled. 
Advice  to  a  young  JRevie^dcer  ;  the  tract  was  published  at  Ox- 
ford in  1807,  and  is  attributed  (I  believe  justly)  to  Dr.  Cople- 
ston,  the  present  Bishop  of  LlandafF.  1  will  promise  him,  if 
not  some  improvement  in  his  art,  at  least  some  entertainmentj 
from  the  perusal,  and,  I  think,  both. 

But  it  is  time  to  quit  the  reviewer,  and  tuni  to  the  se» 
cond  edition  of  the  work  itself.  Instead  of  the  bad  aquatints 
print  of  the  Shellard's  Lane  Oak,  fronthig  the  titlepage  of  the 
first  edition,  we  are  presented,  in  the  second,  with  a  neat  little 
wcxxl-engraving  of  the  tree,  by  that  excellent  xylographer, 
Mr.  Williams.  Iliis  is  a  gi'eat  improvement.  The  vignette, 
however,  is  not  in  Mr.  Williams's  best  style ;  and  the  reason 
is  plain ;  it  is  evidently  cojiied,  and  copied  too  servilely,  from 
the  larger  print,  which  always  struck  me  as  the  worst  thing 
in  the  book,  wanting,  as  it  does  entirely,  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  species,  and  of  which  the  most  that  can  be  said 
is,  that  it  is,  perhaps,  almost  as  much  like  an  oak  tree  as  any 
other,  and  almost  as  much  like  ayiy  other  as  an  oak.  Ihe 
tree  itself  ai)pears  to  be  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Strutt; 
and  had  he  fortunately  been  employed  to  make  the  sketch, 
and  Mr.  Williams  aften^-ards  to  engrave  the  block  from  it^ 
the  cut  would  have  borne  somewhat  more  of  a  family  li" 
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ness  to  those  exquisite  specimens,  the  joint  production  of 
these  two  artists,  which  adorn  some  of  the  early  Numbers  of 
your  Magazine,  and  are  so  justly  and  universally  admired. 
I  have  no  wifii,  however,  to  mid  fiiult  with  subordinate  parts, 
where  there  is  so  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
whole.  The  substitution  of  the  wooden  vignette  in  the 
room  of  the  aquatinta  engraving  is  an  exchange  greatly  for 
the  better,  like  that  effected  of  old,  XP^^**  p^aXxf/av — gold 
in  lieu  of  brass.  There  is  also  one  additional  plate  in  the 
same  style  as  those  in  the  first  edition,  representing  a  new 
or  little  known  species  of  agaric,  and  likewise  four  or  five 
other  wood-engravings.  Among  the  latter,  that  which  shows 
the  singular  diversity  of  forms  in  the  small  scales  (commonly 
called  meal  or  dust)  which  cover  the  wings  of  lepidopterous 
insects,  opens  to  us  a  wide  field  of  interesting  enquiry.  How 
infinite  is  the  variety  which  Nature  displays  even  in  her 
smallest  works,  and  where,  to  the  eye  of  a  common  observer, 
the  objects  seem  uniform  and  alike !  And  how  much  closer 
an  inspection  will  they  bear,  than  the  fairest  works  'of  art ! 
And  here  I  would  just  throw  out  a  hint  for  the  use  of  the 
practical  entomologist,  and  suffffest,  whether  the  examination 
of  these  minute  parts  under  am^h  power  of  the  microscope, 
might  not  possibly^  in  some  intricate  cases,  bok  of  service  to- 
wards distinguishing  species  fi-om  mere  varieties.  Where  but 
slight  discriminating  marks  appear  obvious  between  two  in- 
sects, if  it  should  turn  out,  on  microscopic  inspection,  that  the 
scales  of  the  two  taken  fi*om  corresponding  portions  of  the 
wings,  are  of  dissimilar  forms  in  each,  the  stoutest  advocate 
for  the  non-multiplication  of  species  could  hardly  resist  such 
evidence  of  the  two  insects  being  really  distinct* 

Besides  the  additional  plates,  there  is,  in  the  second  edition, 
a  considerable  portion  of  fi*esh  matter  in  the  letter-press.  Of 
the  value  of  such  new  matter,  the  reader  may  judge  by  the 
following  interesting  extract,  which  is  the  only  one  I  will 
make,  having  already  extended  my  remarks  to  a  much  greater 
length  than  I  at  first  anticipated. 

"  Rural*  sounds,"  observes  the  author,  "  the  voices,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  wild  creatures,  as  heard  by  the  naturalist,  belong 
to,  and  are  in  concord  with,  the  country  only.  Our  sight, 
our  smell,  may,  perhaps,  be  deceived  for  an  interval  by  con- 
servatories, horticultural  arts,  and  bowers  of  sweets ;  but  our 
hearing  can  in  no  way  be  beguiled  byany  semblance  of  what 
is  heard  in  the  grove  or  the  field.  The  bum,  the  murmur, 
the  medley  of  the  mead,  is  peculiarly  its  own,  admits  of  no 
imitation;  and  the  voices  of  our  birds  convey  particular  intima- 
tion, and  distincdy  notify  the  various  periods  of  the  year,  with 
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v.v/  /,;,/<,  ,<  ,.-•:«:■.'/.*/••!  vv  a...  Tt.*T^  foi.r  oini?  iLus  i 
'*.*>.  «  «/-;/%**^^  >^^i'/yr.,  h;8iv*:  fifj  i;.V:rf*:r*:r.O!:  »:th  the  intelli* 
y«  ;v^-  '/-f  v^i  '/fi/'.',  ;.'/.'  r/z-.d  th'rv  V/e  :rir.-pos*:<i  w'iibout  die 
>/■•*  '^  **,  •)*'  ::.'>,:, .:.u  *\'J\  r.Miv«-v.  Mihicli  no  contrivance  cif 
«;•  '//?//;  -■;:/(,.;.  j  ;;;./i  rr/  i'/fjjf  a-.yx::ation  ihty  have  bea 
i/Ut/^iii'A  w.Vi  ^h':  (/rri'xJ,  art^l  in  fKX'uiiar  accordance  with 

'i'hi';  \r,t-:*.:t[f:  u  \fA\%  yi'-x  'a\A  tK.-autiful.  and  in  uni>on  with 
tK'  /<::t  #/f  t|j<-  |/:i^<^,.  i'lic  author,  indeed,  in  treating  of  the 
iitfr>A  iffWuiny  ittt  iitrmrj-H  of  nature,  paints  the  iicene  with 
fh;it  tUr.i  tiitUvt'  fifithruhieHH,  feeling,  and  vivacity,  which  never 
im\  Ut  /oMv  our  r^-ro) lections,  and  set  the  objects  before  us  in 
fi  ititttiiti-r  that,  ih  at  once  striking  and  delightful.  We  almost 
Utiti  y  fhift  wi-  Uftir  the  rnelodv  of  the  birds,  and  behold  the 
bMiuiy  and  Hph'ndour  of  the  plants  and  insects. 

*  'I'tif  %¥tiU,  Ihfdiuht  //|iiih.  TIk;  i]nol)HCT\-ant  reader  may  perhaps  be 
iii'ikIi  1 1  liy  tliiit  iMinnii^f,  tf»  hii|f|H>h(:  that  the  swifl  (1(m;s  not  arrive  in  our  cli- 
iiiiiti-  till  till-  fiioiitti  of  JiifM';  wlicnniH  it  in  wfll  known  that  the  bird  makes 
ifti  ii|i|if  iiiiiiiii'  III  Miiy,  mill  hoinctiiiirH  liy  tlic  cnil  of  April.  The  author, 
hifvii  vir,  VII \  jiiiitiv  irprrM'iitN  tlir  KCUhon  of  June  und  July  as  being  par- 
hiiiliirlv  iiiiirLfil  by  ifijuyoun  M-nimi. 
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In  conclusion,  I  would  strongly  recommend  this  pleasing 
volume  to  every  lover  of  nature,  and  particularly  to  all  young 
persons,  whose  taste  for  searching  into  the  wonders  of  creation 
and  the  works  of  their  Creator,  may  possibly  be  in  a  great 
degree  Jormed  by  the  early  perusal  of  such  books.  I  also 
sincerely  congratulate  the  public  and  the  author  on  the  speedy 
demand  for  a  second  edition ;  —  the  author,  on  the  success  of 
his  well-executed  performance  —  the  public,  on  their  due 
estimation  of  it,  which  affords  a  demonstrative  proof  that  the 
taste  for  natural  history  is  on  the  increase.  No  one,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  who  possesses  the  former  edition,  will  regret 
having  become  a  purchaser  of  the  new  one.  —  A  Friend  to 
fair  Criticism, 

The  Vignette  for  the  Titlepaee.  —  Sir,  In  offering  some  remarks  (not 
of  a  complimentary  kind)  on  the  new  engraved  titlepaee  for  the  First  and 
Second  Volumes  of  your  Magazine,  which,  in  the  last  Number,  you  have 
had  the  liberality  to  present  to  your  purchasers  without  making  (as  the 
manner  of  some  is  *)  any  additional  charge  for  such  articles,  I  fear  I 
TDBy  be  performing  a  rather  uneracious  office,  and  transgressing  the 
spirit  of  tnat  excellent  old  proverb,  which  tells  us  that  **  we  ought  not 
to  look  a  ^  horse  in  the  mouth."  It  is  one  feature,  however,  of 
your  Magazme,  that  }[0u  not  only  allow  **  contributors  to  criticise  one 
another,'*  but  to  criticise  yourself  too;  and,  as  on  former  occasions  (see 
Vol.  I.  p.  96.  and  303.)  you  took  in  such  good  part  the  criticisms  of  your 
correspondents  on  the  ornamental  v^ette  on  the  cover,  I  make  bold  to  say 
a  word  or  two  on  the  one  now  presented  to  us  in  the  new  dtlepage.  My 
remarks  are  not  made  in  a  bad  spirit ;  so  far  from  it,  that  I  beg  to  assure 
you,  if  I  derived  less  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  your  Numbers  than  I  do, 
or  felt  no  interest  in  the  success  of  your  undertaking,  I  should  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  say  a  single  word  on  the  subject.  In  the  first  place,  then, 
the  head  of  the  lion  is  almost  unintelljgible ;  until  the  third  examination  of 
the  print  I  could  not,  for  the  life  of  me,  make  out  the  physiognomy  of  the 
noble  beast.  What  I  now  sumx>se  to  represent  the  animal's  ear,  at  first 
view  looks  like  his  eye,  and  nis  eye  like  his  nose ;  and  in  this  manner,  I 
find,  others,  besides  myself,  have  construed  his  features.  Thus  much  for  the 
lion's  headf  against  which  my  chief  objection  lies ;  but  I  am  not  quite  satis- 
fied with  his  /Of/,  which,  though  plainly  enough  the  lion's  property,  is  yet  so 
injudiciously  arranged  relatively  to  the  giraffe,  that,  at  the  Jlrtt  glimpse,  it 
strikes  the  eye  of  the  beholder  as  belonging  to  the  latter  animal,  flourishing 
his  posterior  appendage  in  a  fit>licsome  mood.  Nearly  the  same  remark 
applies  also,  and  applies  still  more  strongly,  to  the  tail  of  the  serpent.  By 
tne  way,  I  know  not  what  right  you  have  to  set  the  lion  and  the  serpent 
together  so  by  the  ears ;  but,  for  this,  perhaps,  you  have  sufficient  authority, 
ami  may  know  better  than  myself.  But  to  proceed  (for  I  have  not  yet 
done  finding  fiiult) ;  the  fish  in  the  foreground  is  very  imperfectly  por- 
trayed, and  the  head  of  the  vulture  is  almost  as  unintelligible  as  that  ot  the 
lion.  In  the  lower  comer  of  the  print  on  the  left,  immediatclv  under  the 
vulture's  tail,  there  is  something  like  a  fir  tree,  which  is  very  awkwardly  in- 
troduced, and  not  well  represented ;  and  near  it  are  two  pair  of  small,  round, 

*  The  dirty  practice  of  makine  the  purchasers  of  works  which  appear  in 
periodical  numbers  pay  extra,  and  dearly  too,  for  the  mere  ordinary  titlepagc 
and  index  to  each  volume,  is  become  too  common  with  some,  otherwise 
respectable,  editors.  On  this  subject  I  may,  perhaps,  take  some  fiiture 
opportunity  to  make  a  few  observations. 
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wlute  objects,  of  which  I  cannot  guess  the  meaning.  And  lastly,  tJuwigh  not 
least  in  importance,  the  portrait  of  Linnaeus  is  wholly  unlike  ttie  man, 
and  except  nis  tie  wig.  Much  stress,  perhaps,  ought  not  to  be  laid  on 
&ncy  composition,  like  the  one  in  question ;  at  the  same  time,  its  \_ 
correctness  and  excellence  of  execution  arc  not  altogether  uninipoitaDt. 
The  titlepage  is  to  the  volume  something  like  what  the  vestibule  is  to  the 
building ;  and  it  is,  at  least,  ill-judged  to  nusc  an  unfavourable  impression  ai 
Rmine,  I  admire  your  Magazine,  Mr.  Editor,  but  not  so  the  engraved  titl^ 
page,  which,  I  must  sav,  strikes  me  as  unworthy  of  the  book  to  which  it  ii 
prefixed.  The  artist  has  not,  neither  the  designer  [Mr.  Harvey]  nor  en- 
graver [Mr.  Branston],  affixed  his  name,  and  has  acted  wisely  by  the 
omission,  as  the  cut  does  him  no  credit;  indeed,  I  infinitely  prefer  the 
vignette  on  the  cover.  I  have  again  to  apologise  for  the  freedom  of  my  re- 
marks, and  the  more  so  as  the  subject  of  them  is  a  free  and  voluntaty  gSfi  OD 
your  part,  and  one  on  which  your  purchasers  had,  of  course,  no  lignt  to 
calculate.  But  where  things  are  good  in  the  main,  we  are  apt  to  wish  them 
to  be  free  from  blemishes  in  the  subordinate  parts  :  and  you  must  be  aware 
that  reproof  is  most  profitably  administered,  that  is,  with  the  best  chance  of 
success,  not  to  those  who  have  the  most  faults  to  correct,  but  to  those  vdio 
are  most  disposed  to  correct  them. 

Should  you  think  well,  Mr.  Editor,  to  print  these  remarks,  as  you  have 
done  similar  ones  on  a  former  occasion,  the  sooner  vou  take  the  opportunity 
of  doing  so,  the  better ;  retrospective  criticism  l)eing  a  dish  that  snould  be 
eaten  /io/,  or  it  loses  half  its  flavour.    Yours,  &c.  —  B,    Coventry,  A^oo.  90, 

The  same  objections  having  l)een  made  by  **  An  Original  Subscriber,'*  and 
others,  we  shall  try  what  can  be  done  for  a  title  to  Vol.  III.  —  CoruL 

The  Wafer  Shrew  (Vol.  II.  p.  399.),  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  nf>t  so 
rare  an  animal  in  this  country  as  has  been  supposed ;  I  occasionally  see  it 
on  the  small  brooks  in  this  parish,  rapidly  swimming  along  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and,  when  alanned,  dicing  \*'ith  great  agility.  —  W.  7\  Sree* 
AUetley  Rectory,  Sept,  8.  1829. 

Dr,  Ure^s  Geology,  —  Sir,  I  trouble  you  with  a  few  remarks  upon  a  letter 
in  your  last  Number,  containing  strictures  on  Dr.  lire's  Geology,  perceivii^ 
you  set  apart  in  your  miscellany  a  chu{)ter  for  coinnmnications  of  the  nature 
alluded  to.  I  certainly  am  much  surprised  at  the  decided  tone  which  the 
author  assumes  throughout,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  lays  down  the  law 
concerning  right  and  wrong ;  having  anticipated  rather  the  contrary  from  the 
professions  he  repeatedly  makes  in  the  outset. 

It  surely  liecomes  one,  who  is  "  not  even  a  tyro  in  geolog}',"  rather  to  aik 
a  question  concerning  any  point  he  may  not  perfectly  agree  with,  than  pe- 
remptorily to  pronoimce  that  "  all  this  is  palpably  wrong."  To  take  Mr. 
H.'s  arguments  in  order ;  I  may  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that,  in  my  o^ 
nion,  he  has  been  a  little  hasty  in  calling  the  mistake  in  the  Table  of  Gquiva- 
lents  "  an  important  error."  An  unprejudice<l  reader  cannot,  surely,  view 
it  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  mere  printer's  mistake,  one  which  may  at  any 
time  occiu*  in  a  work  of  any  extent ;  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  of  it 
is,  that  it  is  rather  a  gross  oversight  in  the  correction  of  the  press.  For, 
although  Dr.  Ure  ma}'  not  be  a  geologist,  practically  speaking,  every  one  will 
give  him  credit  for  knowing  the  place  of  the  lias  in  the  geological  series. 
Neither  can  1  conceive  this  error  likely  to  he  at  all  injurious  to  the  science^ 
even  with  the  youngest  student ;  for  in  the  table  inmiediatelv  preceding  the 
one  mentioned  by  H.,  that  boil  is  in  its  proper  place,  anil  all  the  ooubt 
which  such  a  contradiction  coultl  cause  the  reader  might  at  once  be  re- 
moved by  turning  to  the  chapter  specially  apnropriatcil  to  the  subject. 
Secondly,  with  regard  to  the  account  of  the  fossils  of  the  iron-sand,  I  must 
again  differ  as  to  the  importance  of  the  &ctov  therein  supposed ;  nay,  I  will 
sav,  I  think  there  is  no  error  at  all.  Dr.  Ure  undoubtedly  has  not  given  us 
all  the  information  he  mi^t  have  done,  concerning  those  fossils,  at  least,  he 
has  not  put  it  in  the  proper  place ;  in  this  respect  his  arrangement  is  much 
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inferior  to  Mr.  Bakeweli's ;  but,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  formation  has 
been  but  imperfectly  explored,  and  quotes,  verbatim,  the  passage  in  Coney* 
beare  and  rhillips,  I  would,  on  my  part,  respectiiilly  submit  that  he  is  not 
only  not  "  palpwly  wrong,"  but  actually  nght.  Mr.  H.  is  very  likely  a 
Kent  or  Sussex  man,  and,  not  beine  **  even  a  tyro  in  geology,*'  perchance 
thinks  that  the  few  square  miles  of  Tilgate  Forest  compose  the  formation 
called  **  the  Hastings'  sand."  He,  I  say,  is  perhaps  not  aware  of  its  extent 
in  Beds,  Cambridge,  and  other  midland  counties,  and  can  it  be  there  said  to 
be  perfectly  explored,  or  even  at  all  adequately  examined:  to  this  time, 
indeed,  taking  tne  formation  generally,  it  may,  I  think,  strictlv  be  said,  that 
the  fossils  **  are  not  numerous ; "  Mr.  Mantell  has,  indeed,  shown  us  what 
we  may  expect  on  further  examination,  but,  alas !  observers  like  him  are  not 
every  where  to  be  met  with ;  if  we  had  many  such,  content  to  pass  thdr 
leisure  hours  in  thoroughly  investigating  the  country  immediately  around 
them,  room  would  not  be  left  for  compilers  of  books  on  geology  to  be  even 
suspected  of  errors  of  this  nature. 

Of  the  few  lines  next  in  order  in  H.'s  letter,  being  merely  hints,  I  shall 
say  nothing,  and  pass  on  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  **  shamefiil  in- 
correctness "  of  the  plates.     It  must  be  confessed  that  H.  is  partipularly 
unhappy  in  his  first  example ;  he  states  that  Scaphites  eequalis  is  **  peculiar 
to  the  lower  chalk  ;  "  for  such  an  assertion  one  would  suppose  he  had  some 
authority  which  he  could  state ;  what  it  is,  however,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to 
discover,  unless  he  happens  to  possess  Coneybeare  and  Phulips's  book,  and 
understands  the  passage  concerning  Scaphites  (p.  73.)  to  refer  to  the  strata 
in  ^neral,  instead  of  merely  the  two  becb  of  the  chalk ;  as  every  one  else,  I 
believe,  would.    I  thus  give  him  credit  for  having  some  authority  for  his 
assertions  however  distorted ;  though  I  can  hardly  suppose  him  to  possess 
Coneybeare's  book,  or  he  would  have  seen  that  Scapnites  seou^is  is  there 
absolutely  mentioned  as  a  &i«  fossil.    The  next  instance  in  H.'s  letter  is 
equally  unfortunate,  Af^a  intermedia  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Coneybeare  as  a 
fossil  of  the  inferior  oolite^  and  in  this  case  I  cannot  even  guess  at  H.'s 
authority  for  calling  it**  of  the  London  dav"  as  if  therein  only  to  be  found. 
Turrilites  costata,  moreover,  is  a  green-sand  fossil,  and  therefore  rightly  placed 
in  a  plate  which  I  always  considered  as  intended  to  contain,  not  merely  the 
fossils  of  the  oolite  limestone  beds,  but  to  join  on  to  the  one  succeeding 
it;  that,  as  it  contains  fossils  from  the  crag  to  the  chalk,  so  this  includes 
the  beds  fh)m  the  chalk-marl  to  the  combrash.    The  same  will  also  apply 
to  Hamites  gibbosus,  and  Vermicularia  umbonata.    Of  IVotellaria  ma* 
cr6ptera  I  cannot  sp^,  not  knowing  the  name,  but  I  suppose  Rostellfbia 
macrdptera    is    the    shell    alluded   to;    however,   of  it    and  Turrit^lla 
conoiaea  nothing  positive  can  be  brought  forward :  to  say  the  most,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whetner  Dr.  Ure  has  committed  any  mistake  in  assigning  them 
their  present  situations.    With  rcigard  to  H.'s  concluding  remarks,  I  must 
again  confess  myself  unable  to  conceive  the  ill  dSTects  3iat  mistakes  like 
these,  supposing  them  to  be  such,  can  have  on  the  science ;  they  would,  at 
most,  create  a  httle  confusion  to  the  reader,  which  might  be  cleared  away  by 
referring  to  the  work  on  the  subject  next  at  hand ;  and  I  must  say,  I  thinK 
it  would  have  been  more  becoming  in  Mr.  H.  to  have  done  so  before  he 
parted  with  his  letter.    In  general,  indeed,  I  think  we  should  be  careful  how 
we  magnify  molehills  into  mountains,  and,  for  a  few  inaccuracies  and  marks 
of  inattention,  throw  discredit  on  a  book  which,  like  Dr.  Ure's,  contains 
so  many  pages  of  sound  induction  and  philosophic  reasoning ;  and  although 
most  people  will  be  inclined  to  difier,  more  or  less,  from  his  theory,  or  we 
arguments  adduced  in  its  support,  yet,  as  geologists  still  seem  inclined  to 
adhere  to  one  of  the  three  hypotheses  mentioned  by  Mr.  Coneybeare  in  his 
Introduction^  a  book  written  m  support  of  one  of  them  by  such  a  man  as 
Ure  may  not  be  without  its  use ;  perhaps,  indeed,  we  might  all  be  much 
benefited,  and  our  ideas  enlarged,  it  men  qualified  for  such  ^ecuUition  were 
to  illustrate  the  other  two,  in  connection  with  a  ^ood  ^gmcxiial^  ^k.^^>32bx  K:kV 
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the  present  state  of  the  science.  I  fear,  Sir,  I  have  already  encroached  on 
the  sDace  allotted  for  others,  and  Mill  therefore  conclude  by  subscribing  my- 
self. Yours,  &c,  —  T.  E,     Cambridge^  Nov,  21. 


Art.  IIT.     Queries  and  Answers. 


Bewick^ t  Belies, —  Sir,  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Bewick,  a  panonqrfi 
appeared  in  several  of  the  London  and  pro\'inciaI  papers,  coined,  I  bdieve^ 
originally  from  the  Tifnv  Mercury^  which  state<l  that  "  Mr.  Bewick  had  left 
unfinished  a  history  of  fishes,  and  a  memoir  of  his  own  life,  with  portraits  of 
his  fiiends,  and  a  large  cut  of  an  old  himter,  which  was  the  last  work  be 
employed  himself  upon  only  a  few  days  before  his  death.*'  Being  a  great 
admirer  of  the  works  of  this  justly  ccldirated  artist  (painter,  I  may  cadi  himX 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  the  above  statement  is  correct,  and  stiU 
more,  whether  there  is  any  chance  of  the  relics  alluded  to  bdng  published. 
Not  one  of  the  efforts  of  his  wonderful  genius  shoidd  be  lost  to  the  world. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Dovaston  may  be  able  to  give  the  infonnation  required ;  and, 
by  doing  so,  he  would  mucli  oblige,  Yours,  &c.  —  W,  T,  Bree,  AUesiey  Ree^ 
torvy  Nov.  30.  1829, 

F.S.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  examined  a  copy  of  Bewick's  JBhdg, 
published  in  1826,  and  I  there  find  some  species  figured  and  described  at  the 
end  of  the  volumes,  under  the  title  of  **  Addenda,"  over  and  above  those 
which  were  published  in  the  Supplement  in  1821.  Tlie  last  edition  of  the 
Quadrupeds  also  contains  many  cuts  and  vignettes  which  do  not  occur  in  die 
early  ones.  Would  it  not  be  almost  an  act  of  justice  to  publish  these  ai^ 
denda  in  a  separate  volume,  so  as  to  enable  the  purchasers  of  the  early  edi- 
tions to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  them  ?  They  might  all  be  appended  to  what,  I 
hope,  will,  ere  long,  be  given  to  the  public  under  some  sucn  title  as  Sewici^s 
Bema'ms;  viz.,  a  volume  containing  all  the  works  the  artist  Icfl  unpublished 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  including  also  such  of  the  bu*ds  and  quadrupeds, 
and  vignettes,  as  do  not  occiu*  in  the  earlier  editions  of  his  works.  There  is 
no  doubt  such  a  volume  would  sell ;  and,  I  trust,  his  heirs  or  executors  will 
lose  no  time  in  taking  it  in  hand.  —  W.  T.  B, 

Anatomical  Preparations,  it  is  said  by  some,  are  not  kept  in  rectified  spirits 
of  wine.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  will  infonn  me  whether  any 
other  liquid  be  preferable  on  account  of  quality  or  price.  —  B.  JUiaundm 
Bromsgrove,  Oct.  24.  1829. 

To  preserve  reptiles,  three  parts  of  distilled  water  may  be  added  to  one 
part  of  alcohol ;  or  equal  parts  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine  and  distilled  water 
are  preferable ;  these  proportions  will  be  foimd  sufiicicntly  strong  to  pre- 
serve reptiles  or  fishes,  and  have  the  additional  advantage  of  not  destroying 
colours.  I  believe  either  of  these  mixtures  will  prcscnc  anatomical  pr^ 
parations. —  Y.  L.     Nov.  2.  1829. 

The  Black-headed  Bunting  (in  answer  to  T.  G.  Clithero,  Vol.  II.  p.  289.) 

This  I  have  always  considered  to  be  the  reed  bunting  (Emberiza  Sbhoeni- 
clus,  Bettrick,  vol.  i.  p.  176.  edit.  6.  1826)  found  in  the  fens  and  marshes. 
It  may,  probably,  migrate  into  some  other  \y»Tt  of  the  kingdom,  as  I  do  not 
recollect  to  have  ever  seen  one  in  the  winter.      Another  bird,  called  the 

blackcap,  is  J/otacflla  Atricapilla,  which  is  certainly  a  summer  visitor. 

J.  Lakes.     Liskeard  Vicarage,  Cornwall,  Attg.l5.  1829. 

What  Bird  is  Muscicapa  luctuosa  (Vol.  II.  p.  274.)  ?  I  can  find  none  such 
in  Bewick.     The  only  species  known  here  is  M.  Grisola. — Id. 

Muscicapa  luctuosa  of  Teiimiinck  is  the  Pied  Flycatcher,  Muscicapa  Atri- 
capilla of  Linn.  Gmel.  and  Latham.     For  an  excellent  figure  see  Bewick 
British  Bird*,  vol.  i.  p.  207.  I  perceive  you  have  already  given  a  figure, Vol,  I 
p.  331,  —  5.  r  P.  Nov.  2.  1829. 
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To  soften  the  Skitu  of  Birds  (in  answer  to  J.  A.  H.,  Vol.  IL  p.  484.)  — 
Wrap  the  feet  of  the  bird  in  a  damp  cloth,  and  put  a  piece  of  linen  dipped 
in  water,  with  the  water  wrune  out,  in  the  body  of  the  bird,  and  moistened 
cotton  in  the  eyes. — A,  Z,     Nov,  5.  1829. 

Softening  the  Skins  of  Birds, — For  the  information  of  your  correspondent 
J.  A.  H.  (Vol.11,  p.  484.x  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is 
in  the  habit  of  occasionally  receiving  the  skins  of  birds  in  a  dry  state  firom 
South  America,  always  puts  them  into  a  cellar  for  a  few  days  previously  to 
stuffing  them,  to  render  the  skin  soil.  I  am.  Sir,  &c. — H,  Grays  Inn,  Nov, 
23.  1829. 

A  small  Bird  reputed  to  be  a  Hummmg-Bird,  —  The  small  bird  met  with 
in  the  western  parts  of  Devonshire,  and  rq)uted,  from  its  diminutive  size,  to 
be  a  humming-bird  (Vol.  II.  p.  402.),  I  should  have  little  doubt  must  be  the 
golden-crested  wren,  which  is  the  smallest  of  our  British  birds,  and  answers 
Uie  remainder  of  the  description  by  frequently  making  its  ^  pendent  bed 
and  procreant  cradle*'  on  the  extreme  branches  of  some  fir  or  other  tree.-— 
W,  T,  Bree,    Rectory,  AUesley,  Sept,  8.  1829. 

Winter  Quarters  of  Frogs  (Vol.  II.  p.  103. 289.).  —Sir,  The  following  &ct 
relative  to  this  subject  may,  perhaps,  be  acceptable.  In  draining  a  bog  or  springy 
piece  of  ground  in  the  winter  1813-14  (dunng  the  frost),  I  discovered  a  large 
ouantity,  some  hundreds  I  suppose,  embedded  about  three  feet  below  the  sur- 
race,  in  the  head  or  source  of  a  more  than  usually  stronjg  spring.  Upon 
being  uncovered  they  appeared  very  inactive,  but  not  torpid  or  motionless^ 
and  attempted  to  bury  themselves  again  in  the  sand,  whicn,  from  the  flowing 
of  the  water,  was  so  easily  separated  as  to  admit  a  pole  of  considerable 
length  to  be  run  down  it  with  a  sliffbt  pressure.  The  cavity  in  which  they 
were,  and  which  apparently  was  formed  by  them,  was  so  placed  that  the 
water  of  the  spring  flowed  through  it,  and  prevented  their  feeling  the  effects 
of  the  frost.  In  cleaning  ditches  or  stap;nant  ponds  durins  the  winter,  I 
have  never  seen  any  but  at  the  bottom  of  ponds,  in  which,  I  am  told,  they 
are  common.  Are  we  not  to  infer  from  this  that  they  instinctively  seek  springs, 
as  the  water  is  less  liable  to  freeze ;  and,  as  they  were  in  the  instance  men- 
tioned capable  of  moving,  that  they  do  not  hybernate  or  become  torpid  dur- 
ing the  wmter,  but  that  they  respire  in  water,  or  in  their  hiding  places  ?  I 
have  never  observed  them  in  cutches  or  pools  until  near  their  spawmng 
time,  viz.  afler  a  few  warm  days  in  February  or  March,  when  their  "  croak" 
mg  is  considered  the  precursor  of  spring  and  provocative  of  sport*'  to  boys ; 
after  which  the  embryo  frogs  appear  as  black  spots  in  a  lai^  mass  of  gela* 
tinous  matter.     I  am.  Sir,  &c.— ^.  F,  B.  Aug,  29.  1829. 

Skate  Spaum, — What  are  these  gelatinous  masses  so  prevalent  On  our 
coasts,  and  called  by  the  vulvar,  skate  spawn  ?  It  is  impossible  for  any  one 
to  walk  along  this  part  of  Uie  coast,  and  not  to  be  struck  with  the  great 
abundance  of  these  large,  transparent,  jell^-like  masses,  the  exuviae  of  every 
tide.  A  few  days  aso  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  one  of  these  in  its 
natural  element,  left  by  the  d>b,  in  a  shallow  tank  of  clear  water,  and  exhibit- 
ing a  degree  of  sensific  and  motxfic  power  far  beyond  what  I  should  have 
expected  to  have  found  in  such  an  assemble  of  negative  organisation. 
The  masses  vary  m  bulk,  and  may  weigh  fh)m  S}ur  ounces  to  two  pounds. 
On  the  beach  they  are  a  solid  and  quivering  lump,  having  one  side  convex 
and  perfectly  smooth,  the  other  cupped  in  its  centre ;  the  cup  of  the  largest 
is  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  hard  and  cartilaginous  at  the  bottom,  with 
the  appearance  of  four  quadrangular  tentacula  nearly  even  with  the  surfiice. 
It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  one  of  these  m  water,  and  I  was  at- 
tracted by  its  well  defined  outline  and  graceful  movements ;  it  was  l}ing  at 
the  bottom  upon  its  convex  side,  and  the  cup,  which  on  the  beach  is  about 
one  fifth  of  its  whole  diameter,  and  would  hold  not  more  than  an  ounce  of 
water,  was  now  expanded  to  its  entire  diameter,  and  would  contain  at  least 
a  pint    The  nxnremeDts  perceptible  were  in  the  mai^gin  of  the  cup,  and 
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cODUited  of  undulBting  oscillationii,  inlntrtmn  rt  nrfrortinK,  and  remfaiBd 
more  evident  by  the  itiiupn  of  the  cup  being  funiiibeil  wkh  fine  wnid| 
fimbria.  The  animal  grailiielly  thickens  froui  the  mu^  down  to  tbe  OO^ 
tre,  and  the  moveniento  urc  eflbcted  by  gentle  contnictioaa  atad  ''■'"*"**™% 
which,  when  swiinniing,  arc  nitematcly  Btroij^:cr  on  either  nde  as  the  dnfr 
tion  of  the  animal  requires,  the  eontiactions  having  rathv  ■  qnral  iiidB»' 
tion.  The  whole  is  perfectly  tran$]iarent,  at  lenat  interrupted  odIv  hn  didHec 
tendinous-looking  linea  rising  vertically  from  its  centre.  On  bm^;]!^  it  Is 
the  surface  it  commenced  a  retreat  to  the  marjiin  of  the  tank,  ■aiuuuai| 
slowly,  with  its  concavity  inclming  forwards,  and  then  settling  at  the  botton; 
on  nusinfr  it  agaio,  and  turning  up  ixa  convex  side,  it  righted  itaelf  and  Mak; 
on  touching  it,  when  at  the  bottom,  it  shrunk  fi^im  the  touch,  axul  mond 
forward  a  lew  inches.  Any  infomiation  on  this  siil^ect  in  your  in 
Magazine  will  oblige.  Yours,  &c. — John  Brown,  FJj.S,  Botton  It^  ^t- 

Whelhrr  a  Fuh  railed  the  Samlet  ever  beroaei  a  Salmon  or  not,  ia  a  qi 
tion  not  yet  satisfactorily  answered.  J  think  I  could  give  circuoutan 
if  not  positive,  proof  that  it  docs.  William  V.  Ellis,  Esq^  of  B 
worth,  near  Ulouccstcr,  who  has  a  very  extensive  fishery  on  the  mv 
Severn,  is  of  opinion,  from  information  received  from  fishermen  unds 
his  direction,  that  the  samlet  doei  ultimately  become  a  sabnon,  in  confinoa- 
tion  of  which,  he  Bay9,  one  of  the  Gshenncn  thrust  a  wile  throu^  tJie  taflof 
a  samlet,  and  in  process  of  time  (notwithstanding  the  corroiioa  and  actioa 
of  the  fresh  and  sea-water  on  the  wire)  the  same  was  again  taken  with  Ae 
wire  in  its  toil  after  that  it  had  become  a  salmon.  —  ITiomai  Haurkim.  TV 
Haa  near  Gloucetler,  Oct.  21.  18^. 

Whether  the  Bolcier,  the  Gillinii,  and  lie  Sa/inon  are  merely  twrwtin  Or 
the  lame  JUh,  or  {at  Ihe  fithcrtiicn  here  think')  dixlmrl  tprriel,  is  a  ques- 
tion I  should  wish  solved.  I  do  not  know  whether  these  distinctive 
names  are  local  or  gcneml,  but,  by  whatever  name  the^  are  called,  I  thiofc 
they  will  be  understood  as  distinct.  My  own  ojiinion  is,  that  they  are  tlie 
same  fish  at  a  distant  jieriod  or  stage  of  ^wtl),  or  varieties  only,  and  **™* 
the  renovating  influence  of  the  sea-water  is  the  only  difference ;  but  if  I  m 
wrong,  I  should  wish  to  be  better  intbniied.  —  Jd, ' 

A  yidui  attacked  to  a  Reed.  —  Sir,  I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  giviitt  me 
the  name  of  the  wonderful  architect  whose  work  is  represented  by  the  ^flow- 
ing sketch.  {Jig.  19.)  It  was  found  attached  to  o  reed,  in  the  inside  of  tlie 
roof  of  a  bam  at  Crimplesham,  in  Norfolk.    The  sketch  is  of  the  natural  uc 


and  colour  [grey].  Bcsiiles  the  two  coats  seen  in  it,  there  is  a  third  in  dw 
centre,  but  not  so  deep  as  either  of  the  othtfs ;  and  within  tliat  six  or  avwta 
hexagonal  cells,  like  those  of  the  honey  bee  (jfpis  mellifica),  but  not,  I 
think,  quite  so  large.  Thematerialof  which' this  curious  nidus  it  formed,  «. 
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d  wood  or  atraw,  mixed  up  wirh  some  glutinous  fluid, 
and  having  altogsther  an  api>eBnuice  not  unlike  the  grey  bibulous  paper  in 
which  slate  pencils  are  envtdoped,  but  not  so  thick  by  half.  —  G.  M.  Lynn 
Regu.Srpt.Z.   \mB. 

Cuc&Uut  timplei.  —  Sir,  The  following  is  a  drawing  (Jig.  SO.}  of  two 


fbnil  shells  in  my  possesion,  which  appear  to  be  the  Cuclillus  simplex  of 
Rumphius  (tabula  S9.  litem  B).  They  are  firmly  united  tcfiether;  but 
whether  the  comrctiun  was  of  a  tenderer  nature  at  first,  than  it  la  at  present, 
I  must  leave  to  the  learned  to  determine.  Yours,  &c.  —  F.  R.  S.  Oct.  1B29. 

Ladanum  was  procured  in  the  time  of  Dioscoridea  by  goats,  as  your  cor- 
reqwndent,   Prolessor   Thomson,   observes 
(Vol.  II.  p.  408.)  i  but  Toumefort  informa  us 
that  it  is  now  gathered  by  means  of  a  sort  of  ^ 
wtup,  made  of  leather  thongs,  fastened  in  twi 
rows  to  a  lonff  handle,  of  which  he  gives  ai 
engraviiw.     ( &.  21.)    When    Toumefort 
was  in  Crete  he  went  to  visit  the  district    I 
where  the  ledon,  or  Clstus  crocus,  grows, 
and  saw  a  set  of  peasants,  in  the  hottest  time 
of  the  day,  busily  employed  in  flosging  the 
■hrubs   with    these   whips,   till    they   were 
covered  with  the  ladanum,  and  they  then 
•craped  off  the  gum  and  prepared  it  in  lu 
fbrMle.  —  P.mB.  Augtul.  18S0. 

FUt  of  the  Leaf  at  Evergnxru,  —  Do   fir    | 
trees,  laurels,  box,  hotly,  and  other  e 
^rccnsishedandrenewtheirleaves  annually;   1 
and,  if  they  do,  how  and  when  does  the  pro-  1 
cess  take  place,  as  they  never  appear  devoid 
of  leave* y—M.F.     Oct.  1829. 

Mr.  T^iten'i  Method  of  maJang  Meteoro- 
hgfcai  ObienmtioTu.  —  Sir,  Allow  me  to  beg 
a  space  in  your  valuable  pages,  to  repiv  to 
the  remarks  of  your  intellisent  correspondeat, 
Hr.  Ooirie  of  Annat  Oardens,  Perthshire,  on 
toy  meteoratopcal  obacmtkxu  fiv  last  year. 
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That  I  have  always  considered  uniformity  in  the  manner  in  wliicli^ 
ations  should  be  made  by  meteorologists,  not  only  with  respect  to  tnne^lmt 
as  regards  instruments  of  similar  construction,  of  the  greatest  impcHtaiicc^ 
I  need  only  refer  to  a  letter  written  by  me,  in  February,  1823  (see  Momikfy 
Magazine^  vol.  Iv.  p.  207.),  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  Meteorolo- 
gical Society  in  the  metropolis ;  and  I  should  be  most  happy,  at  any  time^  to 
assist  in  the  arrangement  of  some  plan  by  which  that  desirable  ob|ect  eoold 
be  obtained. 

I  vdU  now  proceed,  without  further  preface,  to  state  the  method  pcactiaed 
by  me  in  makmg  my  observations.  The  thermometer  and  berometier  are 
examined  every  day  at  8  a.  m.,  3  p.  m.  (esteemed  the  hottest  period  of  the 
day),  and  10  p.  u.,  and  the  extreme  of  cold  b  ascertained  by  a  selCfcgprter- 
ing  thermometer;  thus  giving  four  observations  of  that  instrument,  aU  of 
which  are  duly  registered,  and  the  monthly  mean  is  found  by  dividnig  the  mm 
of  all  these  by  the  number  of  observations,  which,  of  course,  varies  with  the 
number  of  diays  in  each  month.  The  rain  and  evaporation  are  measmed 
every  morning  at  8  o'clock,  and  the  wind  reported,  it  the  prevailiiuj  wbid  of 
the  day.  From  this  statement,  Mr.  Gorrie  will  see  that  **  I  rmr  to  the 
daiit/  extremes**  Hie  annual  mean  results  from  the  division  of  the  sam  of 
the  monthly  means  bv  12,  or  is  the  mean  of  meant.  If  the  averaaes  of  the 
mojithfy  extremes  had  been  alone  attended  to,  the  annual  mean  tor  the  last 
year  would  have  been  lower  than  even  that  recorded  in  my  rqwrt,  htaog 
only  47-6041. 

I  subjoin  the  annual  temperature  for  the  last  seven  years,  by  which  the 
similitude  between  the  years  1826  and  1828,  noticed  by  Mr.  Gorrie,  vcfy 
evidently  appears.  It  would  be  extremely  grati^ing  to  me,  and,  no  dcMibC^ 
equally  to  your  other  meteorological  readers,  if  Mr.  Gorrie  would  fovotir  us 
with  the  course  pursued  by  him,  in  making  his  observations,  and  it  mig|bt 
prove  conducive  to  the  adoption  of  some  regular  plan  of  observation  anuMOg 
meteorologists,  at  any  rate  among  those  who  correspond  with  the  Ms^aanfl 
of  Natural  Histor}*. 

Annual  mean  for  1822    46*51^ 

1823  44*26 

1824  46-11 

1825  46-81 

1826  47-37 

1827  46-25 

1828  47-75 

I  remain,  Sir,  &c.  —  James  G,  Totem,     Wycombe^  May  21. 1829. 

Vwxm  over  the  Sea,  —  Sir,  It  is  stated  (Vol.  IL  p.  470.)  that  a  peno^y 
uadcr  fitvourable  circumstances,  could  see  over  the  surface  of  the  ocean  Dp 
the  extent  of  150  miles.  I  would  ask  under  what  circumstances  an  ohjei;^ 
on  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  or  sea  would  be  visible  at  that  distance ;  as,  noK^ 
the  convex  form  of  the  earth,  it  would  require  an  elevation  of  nearly  thrae 
miles  to  bring  it  to  a  level  with  the  horizon,  or  within  the  line  of  visioi^ 
setting  aside  me  aid  of  refraction.  Perhaps  the  limit  of  vision  is  unknown 
the  distance  at  which  a  body  may  be  seen  appearing  to  depend  upon  its 
size,  the  intensity  of  its  light,  and  the  state  of  the  medium  through  which 
the  rays  pass  from  it  to  the  eye ;  as  the  planets,  though  too  remote  for  their 
figure  to  DC  discerned  by  the  unassisted  eye,  are  yet  conspicuous  firom  the  l^fpt 
which  they  reflect ;  whereas  the  fixed  stars,  irom  their  immense  Hiatn^^ 
would  be  totally  invisible  to  us,  if,  like  the  planets,  they  shone  onlv  by  re* 
fleeted  light.  Ferhaps  some  correspondent  may  furnish  some  usefiil  inrann- 
ation  on  the  subject,  and  oblige,  among  others,  your  obedient  servant,  — 
T,  E,    Southwark,  Dec.  4.  1829. 
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Art.  I.  Some  Account  of  the  Lifcy  Genius,  and  Personal  Habits 
ofthe  late  Thomas  Bewick,  the  cekhrated  Artist  and  Engra/oer  on 
iVood,  By  his  Friend  John  F.  M.  Dovaston,  Esq.  A.M.,  of 
WestfeltODy  near  Shrewsbury. 

(Concluded  from  p.  9.) 

'*  Swote  hys  tyngue  as  the  throstle's  note, 
Quycke  ynn  daunce  as  thoughte  canne  bee, 
Defte  hys  taboure,  codgelle  stote, 
Oh !  nee  lyes  bie  the  wyllowe  tree : 
ftue  love  ys  dedde, 
Gone  to  hys  deathe4)edde, 
AUe  vnderrc  the  wyllowe  tree."  Chatterton. 

Sir, 

Sefore  I  conclude  this  familiar  account  of  my  friend  Be- 
wick, you  must,  in  justice,  allow  me  to  inform  the  public,  that 
it  was  commenced,  and  (after  its  first  portion)  very  consider- 
ably lengthened,  at  your  request  Yet  still,  under  the  con- 
tinual fear  of  dilation,  I  reluctantly  omit  innumerable  incidents 
that  are  sparkling  about  the  twilight  of  my  memory,  and 
hurry  on  to  my  last  interview  with  my  esteemed  friend,  f^rly 
in  June,  1827,  he  wrote  to  me  from  Buxton,  that,  for  the  gout 
in  his  stomach,  he  was  hurried  there  by  his  medical  friends, 
accompanied  by  his  daughters  Jane  and  Isabella*  At  smirise 
I  mounted  the  h^h-pacing  Rosalind,  and  entered  that  naked 
but  neat  little  town  early  tne  second  morning ;  al^hting  at  the 
Eaffle  —  fit  sign  to  a  visitor  of  the  king  of  bird-engravers. 

In  my  haste  to  find  his  lodging,  I  passed  it ;  but  stumping 
behind,  with  his  great  cudgel,  he  seized  me  ardentlv  by  the 
arm  before  I  was  aware,  exclaiming,  **  I  seed  ye  from  tha 
window,  and  kenned  yer  back  and  gait,  my  kind  friend.'' 
I  found  him  in  very  good  lodgings  facmg  the  fountain-comer 
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of  the  sii]>crb  Crescent,  nearly  opposite  the  Old  Hall ;  and, 
after  the  fervid  raptures  of  again  nieethig,  we  settled  down 
into  our  usual  chit-chat,  lliere  were  three  windows  in  die 
front  room,  the  ledges  and  shutters  whereof  he  had  pen- 
cilled all  over  with  funny  characters,  as  he  saw  them  pass 
to  and  fro,  visiting  the  well.  These  people  were  the  source 
of  great  amusement :  the  probable  histories  of  whom,  and 
how  they  came  by  their  ailings,  he  would  humorously  narrate^ 
and  sketch  their  figures  and  features  in  one  instant  of  time.  I 
liave  seen  him  draw  a  striking  likeness  on  his  thumb-nail,  in 
one  moment ;  wipe  it  off  with  his  tongue,  and  instantly  d^w 
another.  He  told  me  that,  at  watering-places,  if  his  name  were 
known,  he  was  pestered  with  ))eople  staring  at  him,  and  in- 
flicting foolish  questions ;  and  he  cautioned  me  always  in  public 
to  call  him  the  ^^  old  gentleman."  We  dined  occasionally  at 
the  public  table ;  and  one  day,  over  the  wine,  a  dispute  arose 
between  two  gentlemen  alK)ut  a  bird ;  but  was  soon  temunated 
by  the  one  affirming  he  had  compared  it  with  the  figmne  and 
description  of  Be\%ick,  to  which  the  other  replied  that  Bewid 
was  next  to  Nature.  Here  the  old  gentleman  seized  me  by  the 
thigh  with  his  veir  hand-vice  of  a  grasp ;  and  I  contrived  to 
keep  up  the  shuttlecock  of  conversation  plajrfidly  to  his  Inv- 
est satisfaction,  though  they  who  praised  him  so  ardently,  little 
imagined  whose  ears  imbibed  all  their  honest  incense.  On 
evenings  we  often  smoked  in  the  open  windows  of  his  pleasant 
lodgings,  and  chatted  in  all  the  luxury  of  intellectual  leisure. 
A  cocky  wren  ran,  like  a  mouse,  along  the  ledge  of  the  win- 
dow. "  Now,"  says  he,  "  when  that  little  fellow  sings,  he 
sings  heartily  !  "  Upon  which  the  merry  little  creature,  as  if 
conscious  of  our  conviviality,  and  of  who  heard  him,  perched 
on  a  post,  and  trilled  his  shrilly  treble  with  thrilling  might 
and  main.  Of  nights  we  had  music,  the  young  ladies  san^^ 
or  we  read  marvellous  or  merry  ballads,  or  again  relapsed 
into  our  pleasantries ;  fully  agreeing  with  the  piquant  and 
pithy  Venusian  poet,  that  fun  is  no  foe  to  philosophy,  to  miw 
short  sallies  with  our  serious  discourse,  and  nothing  so  sweet 
as  to  play  the  fool  when  fitting. 

**  Misce  Rtultitiam  consiliis  brcvem : 
Dulce  est  dcsipere  in  loco." 

Of  mornings  he  walked  out  before  the  gnats  and  butterflies 
(as  he  called  uie  company)  began  to  frisk :  for  his  most  satiri- 
cal arrows,  though  always  pointed,  were  never  envenomed; 
mere  birdbolts,  that  he  playfully  and  smartly  squandered,  not 
for  prey  but  pastime.  Tliere  was  a  neat,  clean,  pretty  damsel 
that  waited  on  the  lodgers,  to  whom  he  gave  little  history 
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books  and  prints  of  animals,  joking  her  about  her  sweetheart ; 
and  as  he  always  rose  very  early  to  ^'  voaak  oot,*  one  morning, 
on  the  stairs,  I  asked  Sally  if  the  old  gendeman  had  walked 
out  ^^  Yes,  sir ;  **  said  the  good-humoured  girl,  ^^  and  a  very 
nice  old  gentleman  he  is/'  I  walked  after  him,  and  found  him 
in  a  place  they  call  the  grove  (a  long,  thin,  narrow  belt  of 
stunted  larches),  playing  with  a  group  of  curly  rosy  children, 
for  whom  he  was  drawing  funny  figures  on  a  painted  bench, 
and  telling  them  the  names  of  birds,  insects,  and  plants. 
Many  of  his  opinions,  though  dropped  at  difierent  times  and 
places,  I  may  as  well  group  together ;  and  omit,  in  some  de- 
gree, his  peculiar  dialect,  as  difficult  to  express  on  paper,  and 
awkward  to  those  who  knew  him  not ;  though,  to  my  ear,  it 
always  seemed  to  give  point,  potency,  and  a  sort  of  Doric 
beauty  to  his  aphoristic  truths.  On  my  remarking  that  the 
pig-parsnep  (i%racl^f/miSphondylium),orho^eed,  had  always 
been  a  great  favourite  with  me,  as  being  by  far  the  best  foliage 
for  painters' foreground,  he  not  only  concurred,  but  ingeniously 
explained  the  reason.  The  hemlock  and  parsley-leaved  plants, 
he  said,  were  too  minutely  cut  and  divaricated ;  and  the  but- 
ter-bur and  docks  too  round  and  heavy :  now,  the  pig-parsnep 
uniting  the  lightness  of  the  one  with  the  strength  of  the  other, 
became  instantly  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  taste.  He  said,  of  all 
birds  he  thought  the  dove  tribe  most  beautiful.  Their  outline 
presents  every  possible  variety  of  the  line  of  beauty ;  their 
colours  are  brilliant  and  varied;  their  notes  amorous  aiui  soothe 
ing ;  their  manners  gentle  and  affectionate ;  their  flight  both 
rapid  and  graceful ;  and,  in  all  times  and  nations,  they  have 
been  emblems  of  peace,  love,  and  fidelity.  They  have,  more*- 
over,  many  qualities  and  habits  exclusively  peculiar  to  their 
tribe ;  tiiey  drink  differently  (by  inunersion),  and  have  no  gall. 
Of  Lord  Byron's  )ioetry  he  spoke  with  great  disgust,  saymg, 
it  teemed  with  less  imagination,  and  more  trash,  in  any  quan- 
tity, than  that  of  ahv  other  great  poet ;  that  power  was  the 
prominent  feature  of  his  mind,  which  he  prostituted ;  and  the 
ffreat  failing  of  his  heart  was  depravity,  which  he  adorned.  He 
tiiouffht  the  romances  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  breathed  very  large 
and  frequent  aspirations  of  the  genuine  essence  of  poetry ;  that 
his  landscapes  and  figures  were  spirited  and  highly  coloured 
painting,  and  his  real  characters  the  finest  specimens  of  his* 
torical  portraits.  Paradise,  he  said,  was  of  eveiT  man's  own 
making;  all  evil  caused  by  the  abuse  of  freewill ;  happiness 
equally  distributed,  and  in  eve^  one's  reach.  **  Oh ! "  said 
he,  ^*  this  is  a  bonny  world  as  God  made  it ;  but  man  makes  a 
paekhorse  of  Providence."  He  held  that  innumerable  things 
might  be  converted  to  our  use  that  we  ignonintiy  negleet ; 
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nii<l  niiolrti,  willi  giviit  imloiir«  the  whole  of  Friar  Lonrenoe^s 
«|ir<H'li  ill  Ittmirii  inn/  «/M/rr7«  to  tlint  eflbcU  In  corroboFatian 
oC  llii<t.  Olio  lUy*  lit  llio  iiioiitli  of  l\x>le's  Hole,  which,  on 
mn*«tiiiit  of  llio  chillv  dniiip  niul  dripping  of  the  caveniy  he 
(l«H*liiUHl  to  niior  witii  mo  iiihI  the  young  lailies;  while 
rxploring  tlio  stniiigt^  niul  fantastic  formations  of  cali 
tula  thoroiiu  tlio  fVi/rA  iy72iiiwi«  the  &f/c//«'»  and  AfarySteor/li 
/  V/«i»  («  hiclu  it  ix  said*  sho  wont  quite  round  when  a  priwrr 
nt  l1ial!^worlli\  I  llniiHi,  on  mir  emerginc*  he  had  coUeiiBd 
hi«  liniulkor^'liiof  full  of  iioiilo-ii^Ks  whiclu  when  boiled,  he 
ato  in  lii!^  M>u|v  uu^lnnigiit  with  wry  keen  relish.  It 
^mr  >i^alk  lvi%'k«  K^r  !«^m\h'  jk>ko  I  oracketK  they  promised 
w^lkvtuMi  \4*  all  his  eixgravings  ^mi  India  (^aper. 
luu«\  I  tluH^\t  a  i^^ko  t^H^ :  wi«  valual>le  and 
tlw  iM\MniM\  1%  n\  «\iK  tinH\  tkHunl  it  tedthtullT  and 

I  Vh*  tv^^t  h*"  o\jMvs«*t\3  A  i^ssy  A^sire  to  see  that  t 
M>A  tM^W5<\\  OAxvn\  aKv.:  ;v<*.  r.^i'ics  nr^'wn  Buxton* 
i\ti  %    I'M    "  'T  t\^xi :  xvr  hw  hojLhr.y  aaiad 

ai^  ^\  **  l\>ft^\  Ikvvw^*  >»'::tK>K%.  v.'.  :iw  Vojec*  «3iii 

*5vv*«f  jt*fft'»\  .»\ir;^NN*.*.x>^     Iv.  :Sf  T.xTT/.nc- 1  rsftai^;y 

V  '•uvl  »*»  iliiM.T'fc.v  rh:  -^^i'^^tciu  nAixz.  ;f  ti'«  jmuri 

.2«AI>'     II     47/ii.l;»l     .-^iniSsiN^     .'!'     ^Ili**ill£     iUllKUi'*'    tClKICttK'  «JB 
viMiii'^   II    ^j\n    ilii!     nuk'Nt;  *-.r    li>   liilli:.    Hi::  llli^lItJIll 

unfuM  ftii4  iiui**fiu    '"w'%llu.^v  %-*fi«   .'*jiii:iiiuiii"-.  miu. 
ouniiiiu*    *^it,*iiirit  iin.'U.iivL'ti    .1    .iMi:»-'Nfc    :iii:  ntr 

M*     'M*.'*^     iiiti»'nA'    «cui>    am    -'liii*'     niiai"^      ^■Hffft'   t£ 

Xtl^*"aVJl    a    wi^:ifK  'il^J**       /V  ^*i*%ll;£   ,il    sjint:    imZt!3E 
IK.   ,J\^rt»i»-    rvt"^^  A    ttl    i\u     luii       Till?-   l\i\    »ltl»*   r«»ilin|c 

.r.-ir-"."^\:     «\»^*->^    i.r     :!v     tun-      a    ^-viniiuc    »uu     1. 

:t»fc    "^c     -^    !\n    SUV     ani    :!i:    *  T^nv^mc 
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his  keen  and  comic  eye  fixed  on  the  fern  and  licheny  stones  of 
the  mountain  side,  that  slept  in  the  warm  and  broad  noon  sun- 
shine. **  I  ha'  bin  glowring  a*  the  while,"  said  he,  "  for  a  ring 
ouzel  ( 7\irdus  torqu^tus) :  this  is  the  vara  sort  o'  habitat  for 
him.  Did  ya  ever  see  him  alive  ?  "  "  Yes,  Sir,  at  Llangollen 
in  Wales,  and  on  the  rugged  heights  of  the  Breidden  moun<^ 
tains,  near  my  residence  at  Westfelton."  "  Pretty  chiel," 
continued  he,  turning  his  prodigious  quid,  ^^  I  wish  I  could 
once  see  him."  On  arriving  at  Castleton,  we  ordered  dinner 
to  be  carried  up  to  the  ruins  of  Peveril's  Castle,  at  a  consider- 
able altitude  immediately  over  the  mouth  or  entrance  of  the 
immense  cavern,  towards  which  we  leisurely  walked;  and 
having  passed  a  ladies'  boarding-school  (^^  teachers  of  inutili- 
ties, to  say  no  worse,"  as  he  called  them)  very  near  it,  his 
merry  mind  elicited  a  broad  joke.  "  What  a  place,"  cries  he 
(as  their  advertisements  actually  now  word  it),  "  for  a  lady  ^o 
open  her  seminary  for  the  reception  of  pupils  !  "  He  uien 
roared  such  a  hearty  cachinnation,  that  the  Devil's  Cavern  re- 
verberated from  its  windy  intestines.  It  would  be  superfluous 
here,  and  indeed  onerous,  to  attempt  any  description  of  either 
the  exterior  or  interior  of  this  dismal,  extensive,  and  wonder- 
ful cavern ;  afier  the  examination  of  which,  we  all  clambered 
up  to  tlie  castle  of  the  renowned  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  amid  the 
weedy  ruins  of  whose  deserted  halls,  on  the  smooth  green 
sward,  we  picked  our  mutton  bones,  and  quaffed  our  foaming 
porter,  with  sweeter  appetite,  zest,  and  happiness,  than  is  oflen 
enjoyed  at  the  banquet  boards  of  those  miscalled  the  great. 
After  dinner,  the  ladies  collected  fossil  specimens  in  their 
little  baskets,  or  gathered  bluebells,  cranesbills,  pansies,  and 
yellow  violets ;  twining  flowers  in  their  hair  or  summer-hats, 
while  the  jolly  old  bawcock  and  I  blew  a  delicious  pipe  of 
Virginia.  In  a  moment,  with  their  lunular  breasts,  two  ring- 
ouzels  alit  among  the  gillyflowers  on  the  wall ;  and,  the  same 
moment,  Bewick  silently  grasped  my  arm,  at  once  to  suppress 
motion  and  speech.  Afler  a  minute's  perking,  preening,  and 
turning,  they  flew  away ;  on  which,  in  ecstasy  of  delight,  he 
three  tunes  tenderly  exclaimed,  "  Pretty  darlings  !  pretty  dar- 
lings !  pretty  darlmgs ! "  About  this  time  he  was  dading 
through  the  press  the  sixth  edition  of  his  Birds;  and,  though 
a  little  anecdote  connected  therewith  tells  plaguily  against  me, 
I  feel  it  a  duty  to  record  it.  He  put  into  my  hand  a  proof- 
sheet  and  copy,  for  correction,  as  I  had  some  hand  in  the 
contents.  But,  independent  of  typographic  errors,  finding 
several  alterations,  aaditions,  and  omissions,  I  became  pettish ; 
and,  on  his  gently  remonstrating,  I  furiously  tore  botn  proof 
and  copy  to  very  tatters,  trampled  them  on  the  floor,  cursed 
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theku,  and  called  the  reviser  a  fooL    All  this  while  he  walkad 
deliberately  to  and  fro;  but,  on  seeing  this  maffiMBiBKMi 
exploit  of  my  folly,  he  paused,  and  slowly  (oh  !  the  devil  tilt 
his  assuineil  slowness!)  said,  ^*  Measter  Dovaston^  Te  ha^cifd 
him  a  feool  ye  diinia  ken ;  I  only  ax,  if  he  were  here^  ute 
might  he  ca'  you  ?  "     He  did,  indeed,  ax  me^  and  ^Nritk  •■ 
edge ;  for  his  just  and  gentle  reproof  was  darted  from  one  cf 
those  significant  smiles,  more  severe  than  the  bitterest  anger. 
The  young  ladies  were  picking  up  the  diyeda  membra  of  mm 
unfortunate  papers,  and  arranging  them  on  the  table,  like  tie 
pieces  of  a  child's  dissected  map.     ^'  Na,  na,''  said  he,  Uow^ 
ing  them  off*  at  one  fell  puff*,  like  Boreas  in  a  snofw  storm; 
^^  na,  na ;  as  the  daft  callant  thinks  himseP  sae  clever,  let  hsa 
e'en  compose  fresh  copy ;"  throwing  a  quire  on  the  table^  and 
an  old  stumpie  of  a  pen  he  liad  been  using  as  a  pipe-dcxihcr: 
to  which  task  I  dogsedly  sat  down,  with  the  subdued  feelingi 
of  a  chid  schoolboy,  naving  occasional  recourse  to  the  atcurssd 
scraps ;  while,  through  the  window,  I  saw  the  glorious  M 
gentleman  walking  lustily  down  to  the  well,  flourishinff  Us 
cudgel,  in  all  the  vigour  of  victory.     My  fair  NorthumbriaB 
friends  (alas !  so  many  hundred  miles  remote  from  the  hand 
now  writing  it)  will  readily,  on  perusal,  acknowledge  tfas 
minute  truui  with  which  I  have  let  off  diis  little  fniff';  and 
will,  I  ti*ust,  bear  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  all  my  anee- 
dotes ;  which,  so  far  from  needing  any  colour,  or  even  shar> 
ening,  I  am  conscious  appear  best  in  their  own  native  sinipu- 
city,  when  least  adorned.     Every  body  loved  Bewick.     All 
animals  loved  him ;  and  frequently,  o'  mornings,  I  found  him 
in  the  inn-yard,  among  the  dogs,  ducks,  or  pigs,  throwing  them 
pieces  of  biscuit,  and  talking  to  them,  or  to  the  boors  oeside 
them,  waiters,  rAay-boys,  or  boots.     He  would  pat  Rosalind 
on  the  neck,  ask  her  how  she  liked  her  crazy  master,  and  bid 
the  ostler  bring  her  a  bucket  of  water.  ^^  She  has  had  enonah, 
Sir,"  said  he.  <^  Then  bring  her  more,"  said  Bewick.   He  did 
so,  and  she  drank  part  of  it.    ^^  There,"  says  he,  ^'  she  will  m 
drink  mair  than  her  need,  like  you,  or  me,  or  mv  daft  friesMl 
here." 

Persons  enamoureil  of  Nature,  though  one  of  her  vohuni^ 
nous  treasures  may  for  a  while  be  the  nivourite,  seldom  eon* 
fine  their  observance  or  admiration  to  that  one  exclusively; 
but,  in  their  eager  pursuit  after  the  nmin  object  of  their  enthu* 
siasm,  glance  oft  aside  on  others  of  equal  excitement  er 
beauty,  that,  in  time  and  turn,  come  to  an  equal  share  of  regard 
imd  rapture.  This  was  quite  tlie  case  with  Bewick,  who,  mmt 
infancy,  had  contemplated,  with  adoration,  whatever  the  sun 
ilhimhicd ;  whether  he  lit  up  in  serene  splendour  the  ponder* 
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ous  planets  of  heaven,  or  emblazoned,  in  golden  emeraldsj,  the 
panoply  of  the  smallest  insects  of  earth.  He  fully  felt  that 
organised  orbs  or  atoms  tell  equally  of  their  ineffable  Archi- 
tect :  and  this  it  was  his  incessant  desire  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  all.  Having  exhausted  the  quadrupeds  and  British 
birds  as  vehicles  to  his  art,  instruction,  and  amusements,  he, 
late  in  life,  took  up  a  fervent  resolution  to  engrave  all  the  Bri- 
tish FisheSf  and  write  their  histories*  To  this  his  mind  was 
well  trained,  having  been  ever  a  lover  of  the  fountains  and 
rills,  the  still  })ools  and  broad  waters,  the  majestic  rivers  and 
tlie  mighty  ocean.  Here  he  felt  the  seeds  of  his  talent  stirring 
all  a-liie,  where  he  should  have  to  display  the  beauties  of  the 
finny  tribe,  and  treat  of  the  wonders  of  the  great  deep.  When 
I  was  last  in  Northumberland,  they  showed  me  thirty  fishes 
he  had  cut  by  way  of  trial,  with  the  spirit  and  execution 
whereof  himself  was  well  satisfied,  and  his  judicious  friends 
enraptured ;  together  with  more  than  a  hundred  tail-pieces, 
conceived  and  cut,  ^*  ay,  every  inch,"  with  all  his  usual  ima- 
ginative a))propriation  and  power.  His  mind  and  conversa- 
tion now  dwelt  forcibly  and  fondly  upon  this  work,  which  it 
was  his  extreme  wish  to  see  complete,  and  then  placidly  to 
resign  his  soul  to  his  Creator,  the  short  and  neanng  approacli 
to  whom  he  contemplated  with  even  cheerful  contentedness. 
His  art  here  got  entirely  into  a  new  element ;  for,  as  he  was 
fbrced  to  show  the  fishes  out  of  water,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
fiivourite  excellence,  motion;  yet  such  motion  as  a  fish  new- 
landed  haSf  he  has  given  with  elasticity  and  life  :  brilliance  to 
the  scaly,  and  lubricity  to  the  smooth ;  so  as  to  remind  tlie 
naturalist  of  excellent  old  Chaucer's  touches  of  nature,  where 

"  They  swommin  full  of  smale  fishes  lighte, 
With  finnis  rede,  and  scalis  silver  brighte." 

A  single  impression  of  his  John  Doree  sold  lately  in  London 
for  ten  guineas.  And  when  they  do  come  out,  though  every 
admirer  will  lament  he  was,  long  ere  completion,  called  to  his 
blessed  account,  their  sorrow  will  he  soflened  at  beholding 
witli  what  effect  and  spirit  his  animated  grftver  has  been  caught 
up  by  his  son.  We  love  to  talk  over  sweet  or  bitter  adven- 
tures ;  for  the  ruminating  mind,  chewing  the  cud  of  past  life, 
extracts  a  cordial  from  the  one,  and  a  salubrity  from  the  other, 
which  we  are  ever  desirous  of  imparting :  so  that  I  feel  as 
heavy  at  taking  leave  of  my  narrative  of  these  pleasures,  as  I 
was  of  the  bright  and  alluring  friends  by  whom  they, were 
enkindled.  But  *^good  times,  bad  times,  and  all  times  get 
over ;  "  and  moniing  afler  morning  was  named  for  mv  retrac- 
ing my  long  and  lonely  journey.    I  had  never  parted  from  him 
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without  our  reciprocally  thinking  it  would  be  the  last;  but 
this  time  we  both  thought  otherwise,  for  his  health  was  very 
much  ameliorated.      Black  Monday  at  length   came;  and 
though  the  sun  shone  broad  on  every  thing  around^  th^ 
walked  slowly,  and  methought  strangely  silent,  with  me  (I 
leading  Rosalind,  heavy  as  a  nightmare),  about  two  miles  on 
the  road,  where,  after  saluting  the  young  ladies,  and  shaking 
the  good  old  Bewick's  hand,  though  I  hope  to  enjoy  ikebr 
frienoship  yet  many  years,  it  was  on  that  mountain  side  that 
with  him  I  parted  for  ever ;  and  looking  back,  till  the  road 
turned  the  corner  of  a  rock,  dimly  saw  them  kindly  gazing 
after  me :  and  this  was  tlie  last  time  I  ever  beheld  the  pordy 
person  of  my  benevolent  and  beloved  friend.     We  continue^ 
however,  to  correspond  frequently ;  not  only  on  natural  hi^ 
tory,  but  (as  the  Irish  scholar  said)  ^*  de  omnibus  rebiis»'  et 
quibtisdam  aliis"  on  the  maimers  of  both  feathered  and  imfea* 
thered  bipeds.     The  next  summer,  he  visited  London  about 
his  works :  and  thence  he  wrote  me  several  very  humorous 
letter]^  on  the  utterly  artificial  life  of  the  cockneys ;  with  the 
mass  of  whom,  since  he  was  among  them  half  a  century  before^ 
he  thought  the  march  of  intellect  had  not  equalled  tkemardk^ 
impudence.     He  was,  however,  very  honourably  received  by 
many  learned  societies  and  individuals,  of  whom,  and  of  whose 
collections,  he  wrote  in  raptures.     On  his  return,  the  London 
and  provincial  papers  had  many  paragraphs  respecting  diis 
visit,  his  reception,  and  his  life ;  to  amend  the  errors  of  which 
statements,  I  must  have  been  writing  one  at  the  very  hour  of 
his  death ;  for  I  had  not  time  to  stop  its  insertion  in  one  of  the 
Shrewsbury  papers,  when  I  received  a  short,  but  most  affec- 
tionate and  affecting  letter  from  his  sou,  infonnins  me,  '^  as  his 
father's  most  valued  friend,"  that  he  expired,  ui  full  possession 
of  his  fine  and  powerful  mental  faculties,  in  quiet  and  cheei^ 
ful  resimiation,  on  the  8th  of  November,  1828.     On  the  mom* 
iiig  of  his  death,   he  had  the  satbfactioii  of  seeing  the  first 
proof-impression  of  a  series  of  large  wood-engravings  he  had 
undertaken,  in  a  superior  style,  for  the  walls  of  farm-houses, 
inns,  and  cottages,  with  a  view  to  abate  cruelty,  mitigate  pain, 
and  imbue  the  mind  and  heart  with  tenderness  and  humanity ; 
and  this  he  called  his  last  legacy  to  suffering  and  insulted 
Nature. 

I  strongly  feel  that  some  apology  is  due  to  the  public  for 
the  freedom,  haste,  and  familiarity  with  which  I  have  thrown 
off  these  pages ;  and  I  caimot  better  express  it  than  by  a 
stanza  from  fine  old  Spenser,  and  which  my  intrepid  and  in- 
genious friend  frequently  applied  to  his  own  works :  — 
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*'  Let  none  then  blame  me,  if  in  discipline 

Of  vertue  and  of  civil  uses  lore, 
I  do  not  form  them  to  the  common  line 

Of  present  dayes,  which  are  corrupted  sore. 

But  to  the  antique  use,  which  was  of  yore. 
When  good  was  onlie  for  itself  desired. 

And  ail  men  sought  their  own,  and  none  no  more ; 
When  Justice  was  not  for  most  meed  out-hired. 
But  simple  Truth  did  rdgn,  and  was  of  all  admired." 

Fmrie  Queen,  book  iv.  st.  3.  (Prologue.) 

And  thus,  Sir,  I  conclude  my  scanty  and  scattered  selections 
from  a  multitude  of  reminiscences  of  this  truly  great  and  good 
man ;  which  are  fixed  as  pomts  in  my  mind,  whereon  to  spread 
the  vividly  coloured  tissue  of  reflection ;  stepping-stones  in  the 
sunny,  broad,  and  brilliant  reach  of  life's  varying  current,  as  it 
passes  thi'ough  scenery  that  stirs  delicious  impulses  through- 
out the  delighted  spirit ;  and,  as  memory  hereafter  sets  her 
light  foot  on  either  of  them,  a  kindred  spirit  will  depict  to  the 
nund's  eye  the  gleaming  vision,  and  awaken  the  music  of  past 
harmonies  in  the  mind's  ear,  creating  in  the  bosom  a  reflec- 
tion of  all  the  luxuriant  amenities  of  fairy-land. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
fVestfeltonj  near  ShreuDsbury^  John  F.  M.  Dovaston. 

Dec.  30. 1 829. 


Art.  II.     On  tAe  Geographyy  Geologyy  and  Vegetation  of  Sicily. 
By  John  Hogg,  Esq.  M.A.  F.L.S.  F.C.P.S. 

Sir, 

On  making  a  tour  in  Sicily  in  the  spring  of  1826, 1  formed 
a  catalogue  of  all  the  plants  I  met  with,  which  are  either  indi- 
genous, or  which  have  now  become  naturalised  in  the  island. 
Supposing  that  it  might  not  be  altogether  unacceptable  to  the 
botanist,  since  no  Flora  Sictda  had  at  that  time  been  published. 
But  the  object  of  my  imperfect  list  has  now  been  superseded 
by  two  Sicilian  Floras  •  that  have  been  given  to  the  world 
within  the  last  two  years. 

The  following  pages,  chiefly  compiled  from  accurate  and 
authentic  sources,  wUl  only  attempt  to  give  some  account  of 

*  Presl,  Carol.  B. — Flora  Sicula,  exhibens  Plantas  Vasculosas  in  Sicili4 
aut  spont^  cre8ceQtes,aut  firequentissime  cultas,  secundum  SystemaNaturale 
digestas.    Pragae.  1826.  —  "Aie  first  volume  has  only  been  published. 

Oussone  loanne.  —  Florae  Siculae  Prodromus,  sive  Plantarum  in  Sicili& 
Ulteriori  nascentium  Enumeratio,  secundum  Systema  Linnaeanum.  Naples. 
8  vols.  1827-8.  —  This  work  cannot  yet  be  obtamed  in  England. 
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Sicily  with  res{)cct  to  its  geography,  minenlogy,  gBology,  and 
vegetation. 

Sicily,  as  its  ancient  names  Trinacria  and  TriqueCra  signify, 
is  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  having  unequal  sides^  extending 
from  12^  2'  to  15^  42^  longitude  east  of  Greenwidi,  and  firan 
S&*  39'  to  38^  18'  north  latitude.  The  north  side  of  the 
island  is  the  largest,  being  215  Italian  miles  in  length;  the 
least  is  the  east  side,  which  is  145  miles;  and  the  third,  or 
south,  is  1 90  miles  in  length.  Hence,  the  whole  <drcuit  of  il 
contains  550  Italian  miles,  or  about  600,  if  the  space  oocimied 
by  the  promontories  and  ba^-s  be  included,  according  to  n«K 
fessor  Furrara*s  estimation ;  but  Dr.  Presl  compotes  it  at  6ii 
Italian,  or  1 56  geographical  miles,  and  the  whole  surfiioe  587| 
square  miles.  jThe  population  of  the  island  is  estimated  at 
1 ,645,000  nearly  ( Smm ).  The  number  of  inliabitants  ef  die 
four  principal  cities  are  :  first,  of  Palermo,  167,505,  according 
to  the  census  taken  January-  1.  1826;  second,  of  Catami^ 
80,000 ;  thini,  of  Messina,  30,000 ;  and  fourth,  of  Syracnae^ 
20,000. 

The  situation  of  Sicily  l)eti%'een  Spain,  Africa,  and  Greece^ 
is  very  advantageous  towards  possessing  a  delightful  climate. 
Ca|)e  Granitola,  or  as  it  is  also  named  Punto  di  Sorello^  not  tut 
from  the  ruins  of  Selinunte,  is  only  80  miles  distant  from  Cape 
Bon  in  Africa.  From  Cape  Passaro,  formerly  the  Promon- 
tory of  Pachinus,  to  La  V'^aletta  in  Malta,  56  miles.  Syracuse 
is  distant  from  Santa  Maura  1 76  miles,  from  Corfu  256,  and 
from  Ziuite  255  miles.  From  Taomiina  to  Cape  MatiqNm  in 
the  Moreo,  352.  Capo  di  Faro,  the  ancient  Promontory  of 
Pelorus,  is  2^  Italian  miles  to  the  coast  of  Calabria.  The 
lighthouse  of  Milazzo  to  the  Island  of  Lipari,  17;  and  to 
Stroml)oli,  32  nautic  miles.  From  Cape  St.  Vito  to  Cagliari, 
the  capital  of  Sardinia,  are  182  nautic  miles.  According  to 
Captain  Smyth,  the  medium  height  of  the  thermometer  of 
Fahrenheit  is  62*5^;  in  the  hottest  weather  it  rises  to  92% 
but  seldom  is  lower  than  36^,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
The  barometer  has  for  its  mean  height  29*800  English  inches; 
and  tlie  pluviometer  26  in.  Professor  Scina  observes,  in  hia 
Topi^rqfia  di  PalefTtiOj  1818,  that  the  mean  amiual  height  of 
the  tnennometer  of  lleaumur,  in  tliat  city  (Palermo),  was 
l****^.  Tlie  mean  temperature,  hi  January  and  Februarys: 
8*9°  11.,  in  July  and  August -19*8°.  In  the  severest  cold 
duringtwenty years,  the  thermometer  never  exceeded  +  0.2®  IL, 
and  was  never  less  than  S'S*'.  The  extreme  heat  not  mcHre 
than  33-3''  R.,  and  not  less  tlian  24^  Tlie  mean  height  of 
Uie  pluviometer,  for  the  same  number  of  years,  22*149  £ng^ 
lish  inches.     Tlie  medium  height  of  the  barometer  in  one  year 
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=1 29*808  English  inches.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
observatory  in  Palermo  is  situated  38*^  6^44"  north  lat.,  and 
1 S^  20'  J  5"  long,  east  of  Greenwich,     ( Smyth. ) 

Sicily  abounds  in  lofty  mountains  and  extensive  plains.  On 
the  north  side  rises  the  chain  of  the  Nebrodes,  now  called 
Monti  di  Madonia ;  the  highest  of  them  reach  the  altitude  of 
610  toises  (Ferrara),  which  equal  3660  Eng.  ft.,  and  extend 
nearly  parallel  along  that  coast ;  they  are  joined  on  the  side 
next  Italy  by  the  Neptunian  Range,  or  ancient  Pelorias, 
which  continue  down  the  eastern  coast,  towards  the  lofty  rocks 
of  Taormina ;  rather  to  the  north  of  the  middle  of  this  side  of 
the  island  rises  Mount  Etna,  the  base  of  which  occupies  an 
immense  tract  of  country.  The  summit  of  this  mountain  is  in 
37®  43'  3 1"  N.  lat.  and  1 5**  E.  long.     ( Smyth. ) 

From  this,  in  a  direction  ftirther  south  towards  Syracuse, 
continues  the  chain  of  the  Hybla^an  mountauis.  In  the  more 
central  parts,  and  on  the  south,  are  the  Monti  Enna  (now 
Castro-Giovanni),  Artesino,  S.  Vennera,  Lauro,  the  two  Cal- 
vari,  M.  delle  Rose,  Rocca  di  Entella,  Rifesio,  Calatrasi,  lato, 
Busamara,  Macalubba,  S.  Calogero  at  Sciacca,  &c. ;  on  the 
west  coast  is  Monte  S.  Giuliano,  the  former  Eryx ;  the  head- 
land at  Cape  S.  Vito  is  considerable,  and  sweeps  round  towards 
Palermo ;  the  mountains  likewise  behind,  and  on  the  sides  of 
the  plain  of  Palermo,  are  very  lofty.  The  most  extensive 
plains  are  those  of  MUazzo,  Catania,  Lentini,  Augusta,  Calar- 
tagirone  and  Terra  Nuova.  There  are  numerous  small  rivers 
and  torrents,  which,  in  the  summer,  are  quite  dry.  The  river 
Giarretta,  the  ancient  Simcethus,  is  the  largest ;  and  next  to  it 
are  the  Fiumi  Salso  and  Grande,  known  in  former  times  by 
the  names  of  the  Southern  and  Northern  Himerae. 

There  are  many  cold  and  warm  mineral  springs  containing 
salt,  magnesia,  alum,  iron,  sulphur,  bitumen,  &c.  Some  small 
fresh-water  lakes  occur ;  but  one  near  Palagonia,  caUed  Lago 
Naftia,  produces  much  petroleum.  The  north  side  has,  from 
its  very  irregular  form,  many  capes,  gulfs,  and  bays ;  as  the 
Chilfe  of  Castell'  a  mare,  of  Palermo,  of  P^tti ;  the  Bays  of 
Qlivieri,  Milazzo,  &c :  the  south  and  south-west,  very  few. 
but  on  the  east  there  is  the  large  Gidf  of  Catania.  Tbe 
whole  island  used  to  be  divided  into  three  parts,  named  val- 
leys :  Val  di  Noto,  Val  di  Mazzara,  and  Val  Demona;  now  the 
divisions  are  seven^  viz.  Valli  di  Palermo,  Tri^Muii,  Girgend, 
Calta  nisetta,  Syracusa,  Catania,  and  Messina. 

The  aspect  of  Scily  is  q£  course  much  varied ;  where  there 
are  many  mountains,  there  are  parts  grand  and  romantic, 
particularly  along  the  coast ;  but,  in  some  of  the  more  south- 
em  parts,  the  country  b  bare  and  uninteresting^  wild  and 


uninhabited ;  the  plains  are  generally  luxuriant,  and  covered 
with  vegetation  and  cattle.  Marsh  land  abounds  in  places, 
and  there  the  deadly  malaria  is  found  during  the  hot  weather. 
Notliing  can  exceecf  thel)eauty  of  the  situation,  and  cultivation 
of  the  land  about  Messina,  Catania,  8}Tacuse,  Palermo,  &&, 
where  nature  displays,  in  exuberance,  die  fruit  of  the  vine,  the 
olive,  the  lemon,  the  orange,  and  other  trees.  The  most  ex- 
tensive forests  or  woods  are  at  Etna,  Biscari,  Caronia,  Cor- 
leone,  Gibehnanna,  Noto,  and  Traina. 

Respecting  the  geolog}'  of  Sicily,  I  will  add  the  following 
outline  from  Professor  1  errara  *  :  — 

The  mountains  of  Pelorus  have  for  their  base  granite  and 
other  primitive  rocks.  About  these  there  extends  an  argilli^ 
ceous  schistose  seam  (clay  slate),  which  succeeds  to  the  granibe^ 
to  the  gneiss,  and  to  the  micaceous  schistus  (mica  slate).  In 
some  places  the  argillaceous  schisti  are  bituminous.  It  is  in 
this  formation  that  the  metallic  mines  of  Sicily  are  situated, 
and  their  seams  extend  themselves  sometimes  even  among  the 
gneiss:  they  are  very  rich  iu  silver,  lead,  and  copper*  "niefle 
soils  are  covered  by,  iuid  placed  in  the  middle  of,  the  rocks 
which  contain  fragments  of  them :  they  form  many  species  of 
aggregate  rocks,  which  have  for  their  cement  n  substance 
eiUier  argillaceo-femiginoiis,  or  siliceous;,  or  calcareous ;  these 
are  evidently  of  a  posterior  formation.  An  immense  calcareous 
deposition  covers  the  whole  island.  The  soils  of  the  first  form- 
ation, from  the  Faro  of  Messina  to  seventy  miles  towards  the 
central  places,  di.sap|)ear ;  and,  except  these,  the  whole  surface 
of  Sicily  consists  of  the  intennediate  formation,  or  of  the  transi- 
tion of  Wenier,  and  of  others  j)osterior  to  it.  The  aggregate 
rocks  constitute  heights,  and  great  tracts  of  country ;  but  all 
are  subordinate  to  the  calcareous  formation.  Few  seams  of 
primitive  limestone  occur  amongst  the  gneiss,  and  there  are 
some  with  pieces  of  mica.  This  calcareous  rock  is  of  a  fine 
grain,  grey,  or  bluish,  |)hosplioric,  containing  alum  and  mag^ 
nesia,  and  has  a  few  remains  of  marine  animals ;  the  interm^ 
diate  (transition)  limestone  finally  covers  it,  and  forms  the 
greatest  altitudes  and  long  tracts  of  country.  Upon  and  often 
by  the  side  of  this  limestone  we  may  observe  that  of  a  mudi 
finer  grain,  white,  of  a  flinty  fracture,  and  full  of  large  pebbles, 
a  little  shining,  with  a  great  quantity  of  ancient  marine  ani- 
mals. This  secondary  formation  is  more  covered  with  a  ter- 
tiary one,  forming  a  somewhat  calcareous  tuff*  composed  of  the 
remains  of  marine  animals,  united  by  a  weak  cement,  which  is 
itself  formed  of  minute  pieces  of  the  same.     ITiis  shell  lime- 

•  See  Guida  dei  Viaggiatori  in  Sicilia  (Palermo,  1822),  p.  1 
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stone  is  easily  worked,  but  it  soon  decays,  and  it  may  even  be 
said  to  rot ;  and  it  renders  the  buildings  in  that  calcareous 
country  by  no  means  durable.  The  earthy  calcareous  form- 
ation, which  may  also  be  called  argillaceous  marl,  since  it  is 
mixed  with  siliceous  earth  and  with  clay,  forms  the  small  hills 
and  extensive  plains  of  Sicily :  it  is  in  this  that  deposits  of 
shells  of  the  ancient  sea  are  discovered,  masses  of  sulphuret  of 
iron,  and  the  mines  of  salt  and  of  sulphur  in  which  this  island 
is  so  extremely  rich.  It  is  in  this  formation  that  the  lavas  of 
the  ancient  volcanoes  are  found  buried  around  Etna,  and  in 
volcanic  Sicily,  which  extends  from  Etna  to  Cape  Passaro, 
where,  in  fact,  besides  the  lavas  buried  in  the  earthy  calcareous 
formation,  or  marl,  there  api)ear  traces  of  the  ancient  fires  of 
this  part  of  the  isle  mixed  with  the  shell  limestone,  and  the 
beds  alternate  with  it  for  a  surprising  number  of  times.  Where- 
ever  these  formations  prevail,  we  find  throughout  Sicily  masses 
of  gypsum ;  they  are  observed  in  the  intervals  between  the 
mountains  of  Pelorus,  in  the  volcanic  limestone  of  the  south 
of  Sicily,  in  the  interior  behind  Alimena,  where  they  consti- 
tute some  miles  of  heights  and  of  low  lands,  as  well  as  in  the 
west  of  the  island.  In  the  calcareous  formations  posterior  to 
the  primitive  are  found  quartzose  and  siliceous  pebbles,  agates, 
jaspers,  coloured  stones,  in  which  the  island  is  extremely  rich, 
and  bituminous  rocks,  from  which,  most  probably,  naphtha 
exudes,  and  petroleum  issues  in  many  places.  Pieces  of  amber 
and  of  asphaltum  are  found  among  tlie  argillaceous  beds. 
Beautiful  crystallisations  of  sulphur,  of  sulphate  of  barytes, 
and  of  sulphate  of  strontian,  are  discovered  in  the  cleils,  and 
in  the  cavities  in  the  sulphur  mines.  The  limestone  of  all  the 
formations,  whenever  it  is  sufficiendy  compact  to  receive  a 
polish,  affords  the  immense  variety  of  marbles  of  different 
colours,  for  which  Sicily  is  so  veir  famous. 

The  perfect  resemblance  *  of  the  two  opposite  countries  of 
Sicily  and  of  Italy,  and  the  continued  direction  of  the  range  of 
Apeimines,  prove  their  ancient  union,  and  compel  us  to  con- 
sider the  straits  of  Messina  as  a  valley  formed  by  the  two 
ranges  of  mountains  which  extend  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
into  the  interior  of  the  two  countries.  The  forces  of  nature 
acting  in  an  ordinary  manner  could  not  produce  this  separa- 
tion ;  it  therefore,  very  probably,  took  place  in  the  last  cata- 
strophe which  modified  the  surface  of  our  globe,  and  esta- 
blished the  present  system. 

*  Dr.  Daubenv  observes  on  the  gneiss  of  Messina,  **  This  is  die  form- 
ation which  probably  extends  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  straits,  if  I  may 
judge  from  the  specimens  I  brought  from  the  celebrated  rock  of  Scylla." 
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In  order  to  elucidate  more  clearly  the  above  account  of  the 
different  formations,  and  of  their  position  and  extent,  I  will 
give  this  short  descri})tion,  taken  from  the  excellent  Sketch  ^ 
the  Geology  of  Sicily^  by  Dr.  Daubeny.  * 

The  geology  of  Sicily  may  conveniently  be  diVRied  into  three 
parts,  corresponding  nearly  with  the  three  sides  of  the  triangie 
which  re])resents  the  figure  of  the  island.  It  contains  rocks  of 
theprimitive,  transition,  secondary- or  floetz,  and  tertiary  classei. 

ihe^first  division  will  comprehend  the  rocks  from  Mesuna 
(or  rather  from  Taormina)  to  Trapani.  These  are  primitivei 
transition,  and  secondar>'.  '^Tlie  first  are  only  found  at  the 
north-east  comer  near  Messina,  where  the  prevailing  rock 
ap})ears  to  he  gneiss.  The  transition  constitute  a  chain  of 
hills,  extending  obliquely  from  Melazzo,  on  the  north  coasti 
to  Taormina  on  the  east.  They  consist  chiefly  of  mica  slate 
and  clay  slate,  quartz  rock,  grey  wacke,  sandstone,  and  lime- 
stone.  Tlie  secondary  rocks  are  found  principally  in  a  line 
parallel  with  the  north  coast.  They  consist,  first,  of  red  sand- 
stone, with  beds  of  shale  extending  from  Cape  Orlando  to 
Cai)e  Cefalu ;  secondly,  of  a  compact  limestone,  with  beds  of 
chert,  jas))er,  and  agate,  which  constitutes  the  Madonia  mouiH 
tains,  and  extends  from  Cefalu  to  Palermo,  and  from  thenoe 
to  Trapani.  It  perhaps  corresponds  with  the  magnesian  lime* 
stone  of  England. 

The  second  dixision  embraces  the  rocks  that  occur  near  the 
western  coast,  from  Trapani  to  Cape  Passaro,  the  most 
southern  point  of  the  island,  and  consist  chiefly  of  a  series  of 
formations  which  Dr.  Daubeny  is  inclined  to  refer  to  the  most 
recent  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  planet,  namely,  that  poste- 
rior to  the  formation  of  the  chalk.  These  tertiary  rocks  coi^ 
sist,  flrst,  either  of  beds  of  blue  clay  and  marl,  contMning 
much  gypsum  and  selenite,  sulphur,  sulphate  of  strontian, 
alum,  and  commcm  salt ;  secondly,  of  a  calcareo-arenaceous 
breccia,  rq)lete  with  shells  of  a  recent  date,  which  is  seen  ex- 
tensively on  the  western  coast,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and,  as 
we  trace  it  south,  is  found  to  rest  on  the  blue  clay ;  thirdly,  of 
beds  of  shelly  limestone,  which  occupy  all  the  south  of  the 
island,  and  alternate  re)>eatedly  with  beds  of  volcanic  matter. 

The  third  division^  which  takes  in  the  line  of  coast  on  the 
from  Cape  Passaro  to  Taormina,  exhibits  indications  of  V0I4 
nic  action,  occurring  at  very  different  epochs,  from  the  lavas 
which  flowed  during  the  period  at  which  the  tertiary  beds  were 
being  deposited,  to  the  comparatively  recent  eruptions  that 
have  taken  place  from  Mount  Etna.     But  the  hill,  on  which 

•  See  Jameson's  Edinburgh  PhilosophicalJoiirnal,  vol.  13.  1825. 
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are  the  ruins  of  Taormina,  consists  of  a  compact  limestone 
resting  on  the  mica  slate,  which  stretches  far  into  the  interior, 
and  constitutes  a  sort  of  boundary  between  the  volcanic  and 
Neptunian  districts,  a  barrier  beyond  which  the  lavas  of  Etna 
have  never  yet  penetrated. 

We  will  now  briefly  describe  the  several  formations  of  these 
three  parts  or  divisions. 

The  granitic  rocks  of  the  Pelorian  chain  contain  also  em- 
bedded masses  of  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  hornblende.  They 
extend  uninterruptedly  as  far  as  Melazzo.  The  peninsula  on 
which  the  castle  and  town  have  been  built  is  composed  of 
well-marked  gneiss,  u{K)n  which  there  rests  a  compact  greyish 
limestone  containing  fossil  remains,  lliis  Dr.  Daubeny  con- 
jectures to  be  of  a  recent  origin.  At  Cape  Minjivio  (Mons 
Javis),  the  mica  slate  alternates  with  a  bluish  crystalline  lime- 


stone witho^«hells,  a  granular  rock,  consisting  principally  of 

l4Rca,  which  the  author  names  qi 
sandstone  made  up  of  minute  fragments  of  the  above  two  in- 


quartz  andJRca,  which  the  author  names  quartzy  rock,  and  a 


gredients.  The  red  sandstone  which  succeeds  the  slate  form- 
ation is  not  micaceous,  but.  contains  red  iron-shot  grains  of 
sand.  This  continues  to  Cefalu,  except  in  places  where  it  is 
interrupted  by  a  bed  or  two  of  compact  greyish  limestone 
without  petrifactions.  The  bold  promontory  of  Cefalu  consists 
of  a  bluish  fetid  limestone  (called  a  LumacheUa  marble), 
and  possessing  organic  remains.  This  formation,  which  rests 
upon  the  san£tone,  extends  to  Trapani,  including  the  Nebro- 
densian  and  Palermitan  mountains.  It  contains  magnesia. 
But  the  valleys  and  coast  between  Cefalu  and  Termini, 
about  Palermo  and  CastelP  a  mare,  are  covered  with  a  coarse 
pudding-stcme,  containing  fragments  of  quartz,  and  of  the 
magnesian  limestone  on  which  it  rests,  or  of  a  calcareous 
breccia,  in  which  sand  is  also  present,  and  many  fossils.  The 
line  of  demarcation  between  this,  and  the  older  calcareous 
formation,  is  very  distincdy  marked  by  the  character  of  vege- 
tation. The  compact  limestone  like  that  of  the  Apennines, 
or  of  Nismes  *  is  chiefly  adapted  for  the  olive,  and  affords  but 
a  scanty  pasturage,  vegetation  being  obstructed  bv  the  frag- 
ments of  chert;  whereas  the  breccia  affords  the  finest  crops 

*  To  compare  the  geolqg;icai  structiire  of  Sicily  with  that  of  the  island 
of  Sardinia^  see  MhMire  GMomoue  nir  ritle  de  Sardaigne  par  M.  de  la 
Marmora^  in  the  1 1th  volume  oi  Mcmoiret  du  Muteum  d'Histoire  NatureUe. 
Where  it  appears  that  the  east  side,  comprehencUnp  nearly  one  half  of  Ae 
itiand,  is  of  primitive  and  transition  rocks,  consisting  of  granite,  porphyry, 
and  mica  slate ;  the  west  side  is  composed  of  calcareous  strata  of  the 
tertiary  class,  where  volcanic  rocks  prinopally  occur ;  and  there  is  seen  in 
some  places  a  secondary  limestone,  which  probably  correqxmds  with  tiiat 
of  the  jPalemrftan  and  Madonim  mountains. 
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of  com,  and  is  distinguished,  even  where  uncultivated,  by  the 
luxuriance  of  the  plants  that  gi*ow  upon  it.  This  fbrmatioiif 
though  sometimes  having  a  more  arenaceous  character,  occurs 
along  the  western  coast  from  Trapani  to  Sciocca;  and  a 
breccia  of  the  same  kind  re})lete  with  shells,  not  for,  if  at  all, 
removed  from  existing  species,  seems  to  fill  up  the  hollows  in 
most  of  the  older  rocks  of  Sicily.  It  exists  at  Messina,  at 
Syracuse,  from  whence  it  proceeds  along  the  shore  in  the  di- 
rection of  Catania,  near  Castro-Giovanni,  and  Girgenti,  &c. 
Dr.  Daubenv  does  not  decide  whether  the  breccia  found  on  the 
hills  in  the  mterior  of  the  island,  is  the  same  as  that  on  die 
coast  between  Trapani  and  Selinunte,  but  the  cliaracter  of  the 
rock  as  well  as  its  embedded  fossils  appear  to  coincide. 

Tlie  stratum  on  which  this  reposes  is  by  fiir  tlie  most  coa* 
siderable  in  Sicily.  Indeed,  nearly  half  the  surface  of  the 
island  is  constituteil  of  this  and  the  subordinate  beds ;  as  it 
extends  from  the  neiii^libourhood  of  Palermo  and  Termini  on 
the  north,  to  Terra  Nuova  on  the  south,  occupies  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  centre,  and  proceeds  on  the  east  to  the  skirts  of 
Etna.  The  predominating  rock  in  this  formation  is  a  bluish 
plastic  clay,  w4th  which  are  dissociated  beds  of  gypsum,  and 
masses  of  selenite,  of  blue  lunestone,  of  a  dark  brown  slaty 
marl,  of  a  white  argillaceous  limestone,  frequently  alternating 
with  marl,  and  of  a  brecciatetl  calcareous  rock,  wilth  oval  frag- 
ments of  a  white  compact  limestone.  The  blue  clay  rardy 
contains  shells ;  it  possesses  crystals  of  sulphate  of  lime,  of 
sulphate  of  strontian,  and  of  native  sul])luir,  rock-salt,  alum, 
sulphate  of  barytes,  copper  })yrites,  and  iron. 

Tlie  hill  Macalubba  near  Girgenti  is  of  blue  clay,  it  is  called 
the  mud  or  air  volcano,  because  at  times  it  emits  a  quanti^  of 


apours  *  continually 
issue  from  numerous  crevices  and  clefts.  At  its  base  are  hot 
sulphureous  baths,  situated  in  the  blue  clay,  but  the  mountain 
itself  is  a  white  saccharoid  limestone  of  a  compact  nature,  con* 
taining  fluit  and  shells.  The  blue  clay  formation  the  professor 
believes  to  be  of  a  very  recent  date,  belonging  probably  to  the 
tertiar}'  epoch,  and  is  not  related  to  the  new  red  or  muria- 
tiferous  sandstone  of  the  north  of  Europe. 

A  series  of  tertiary  rocks  occujiy  the  southern  portion  of 
the  island,  extending  from  Cape  Passaro  to  the  Lake  Lentini, 
where  they  are  interrupted  by  a  diluvial  tract,  called  the  plain 

•  It  is  also  singular  that  the  same  phenomena  occur  in  the  mountains  of 
Pantellaria,  which  is  about  seventy  Italian  miles  distant  to  the  south-west  of 
Sciacca,    That  island  is,  according  to  Ferrara,  altogether  volcanic. 
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of  Catania,  but  are  seen  again  north  of  that  district,  near 
Catania  and  a  few  other  places,  where  the  rock  has  escaped 
the  lavas  of  Etna.  These  beds  may  be  traced  uninterruptedly 
from  Terra  Nuova  to  Cape  Passaro ;  they  consist  either  of  a 
soft  earthy  limestone,  generally  of  a  straw  colour,  which  in  some 
of  its  varieties  resembles  the  beds  occurring  in  the  oolite  of 
England,  or  of  a  breccia,  in  which  nodules  of  a  more  compact 
limestone  are  embedded  in  the  earthy  basis  before  described. 
At  Cape  Passaro  the  fundamental  rock  is  a  volcanic  tuff^ 
covered  towards  the  summit  of  the  cliff  by  a  bed  of  a  more 
crystalline  and  compact  limestone,  containing  numerous  or- 
ganic remains. 

Two  or  three  alternations  of  the  volcanic  and  calcareous 
strata  occur  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Cape.  From  hence  for 
thirty  miles  northwards,  the  limestone  rocks  continue  without 
interruption;  but  the  most  numerous  alternations  are  seen 
between  Monte  Vennera  and  Lentini. 

On  Mount  Etna  itself,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  make  any 
observations,  therefore  I  will  conclude  with  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Daubeny,  that  ^^  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Sicily  are  of 
two  epochs  at  least,  namely,  antediluvian^  which  alternate  with 
calcareous  rocks,  and  postdiluvian^  which  comprise  the  greater 

Srt  of  the  lavas  that  have  flowed,  at  different  times,  from 
ount  Etna.  It  is  probable  that  this  mountain  was  burning 
at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Homer ;  and  there  are 
volcanic  rocks  at  its  foot,  which  seem  to  have  been  produced 
before  the  commencement  of  the  present  order  of  things." 

Tlie  following  extract  from  the  accurate  Memoir  of  Sicily, 
by  C^t.  W.  H.  Smyth,  R.  N.,  will  point  out  the  localities  of 
the  principal  Sicilian  minerals :  —  ^^  Masses  of  Pozzalana  occur 
at  Lentini,  Vizzini,  Palazzuolo,  and  Palica ;  and  various  sub- 
stances, that  have  also  evideudy  undergone  the  action  of  fire, 
are  observable  in  several  parts  of  the  interior,  where  the  super- 
incumbent strata  have  been  riven  by  torrents.  The  central 
divisions  of  the  island  contain  large  tracts  of  bitumen ;  and, 
though  sulphur  is  rather  a  cause  than  a  product  of  volcanoes, 
it  may  be  noticed  that  it  is  found  in  immense  quantities  at 
Mussumeli,  Cattolica,  Girgenti,  Naro,  Mnzzarino,  and  Alicata. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ilegalmuto,  Fiume  di  Nisi,  Caccamo, 
Savoca,  and  San-Giuseppe,  are  found  silver,  lead,  copper, 
cinnabar,  marcasite,  emery,  and  antimony.  Auriferous  pjnrites, 
lapis  lazuli,  mercury,  alum,  and  coal  similar  to  that  from 
Bovey  in  Devonshire,  abound  in  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
Nicosia,  Ali,  Toi-torici,  and  Messina. 

^  Rock-salt,  bitumen,  and  gypsum,  particularly  the  latter, 
abound  at  Castro-Giovanni,  Mistretta,  Caltanisetta,  Ragusa, 
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and  other  places;  while  marbles,  of^rates,  chalcedonies,  and 
jaspers  of  great  variety,  occur  at  Palermo,  Gagliano,  Busac- 
chino,  Gippizzi,  Naso,  Taormina,  aiid  many  other  parts^ 
intermixeil  with  asbestos,  asphaltum,  a  saponaceous  stone  con- 
sisting principally  of  argil,  possessing  strong  detergent  quali- 
ties, and  alabaster;  and  specimens  of  Ostracites,  £chinite% 
Cardites,  and  various  other  organic,  dendritic,  and  amorphons 
remains  are  frequently  found  eml)edded  in  the  calcareous  strata. 
Petroleum  and  naphtha  are  found  on  the  surface  of  several 
s)irings  at  Palagonia,  Petralia,  Girgenti,  Leonforte,  Bivmia, 
Caltanisetta,  and  Segesta.  Aml)er  is  found  in  small  quantities^ 
washed  up  by  the  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Giarretta. 
Around  Ilagusa  in  the  county  of  Mcxlica,  there  abounds,  more- 
over, a  bituminous  *  rock  used  for  building  stone,  that  produces 
a  great  proportion  of  hydrogen  gas,  far  l)etter  for  ignition  thaD 
that  extractetl  from  coal.  Mineral  waters,  lK)th  hot  and  ocdd, 
alx)und  in  every  part  of  Sicily,  and  have  for  ages  been  cele- 
brated for  their  efficacy  in  relieving  various  chronic,  paralytic^ 
and  cutaneous  disorders,  of  these  the  sulphureous  are  to  be  met 
with  at  Ali,  Cefalu,  Sciacca,  Termini,  Segesta,  and  Mazza- 
rino ;  the  ferruginous  at  S.  Vito,  Noto,  Messina,  Sclapani,  and^ 
Mazzara ;  and  tlie  vitriolic  at  Palermo,  Corleone,  Gianissileri»' 
Petralia,  Gratteri,  and  Bissuna.'* 

ITiose  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  l>etter  acquainted  with 
the  geology  and  mineralogj'  of  Sicily  may  consult,  probablj 
with  advantage,  the  following  works,  which  I  have  not  as  yet 
had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  with  :  — 

Borch.  Mineralogia  Siciliana.  1 780.  —  Descrizione  fisica 
e  Mineralogica  della  Sicilia  e  delle  Isole  die  le  sono  intomo, 
del  Sign.  Prof.  Abate  Francesco  Ferrara,  Messina.  1810.— 
And,  by  the  same  author,  Mineralogia  della  Sicilia.  Catania^ 
1813.  —  Descrizione  dell'  Etna,  con  la  storia  della  Eruzione^ 
eil  il  Catalogo  dei  l^-cnlotti.  Palermo,  1818.  —  Also,  by  Sign. 
Agat.  Recupero.  Storia  Naturale  e  Generate  dell'  Etna. 
Vol.  2.   1814.    Con  rami. 

Of  all  the  European  islands,  Sicily  produces  the  most 
favoured  and  lovely  Flora.  It  {possesses  plants  which  are  com- 
mon to  Italy,  Illyria,  Dalmatia,  the  south  of  France,  Corsica^ 
Sardinia,  the  Balearic  Isles,  Spain,  Portugal,  Madeira,  the 
north  of  Africa,  Palestine,  Syria,  Turkey,  Tartarian  Caucasus* 
Greece,  the  islands  of  the  Archi))elago,  and  the  Ionian  Isles; 
many,  also,  that  are  natives  of  Britain,  and  some  of  the  stiU 
more  northern  countries  of  Europe. 

*  According  to  Dr.  Daiibeny,  this  limestone  contains  near  14  per  cent,  of 
bituniinouK  mutter. 
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To  those  who  wish  to  learn  the  geographical  localities  of 
many  species  about  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  I  would 
recommend  the  perusal  of  a  very  interesting  paper  in  the 
Memmres  du  Museum  if  Histoire  Naturelle,  torn.  14.  18279 
entitled,  *'  Enumeratio  Plantarum  quas  hi  Insulis  Balearibus 
collet  (anno  1824)  I.  Cambessedes,  earumque  circa  mare 
Mediterraneum  distributio  Geographica." 

Dr.  PresI,  who  has  lately  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
able  Flora  Sictda,  arranged  according  to  the  natural  orders, 
divides  the  vegetation  of  Sicily  into  the  seven  following  re- 
gions:— 

1.  Tlie  Subtropical  Region^  having  an  altitude  from  0 — 100 
F^urisian  feet,  includes  the  cultivated  exotics  from  tlie  Brazils, 
Csspe  of  Good  Hope,  &c.,  as  Erythrina  Corallod^ndron, 
jPIuB^nix  dactylifera;  some  Mesembrydnthema,  Cacti,  Mi- 
m&sae,  AckcvB^^  &c. 

2*  Tlie  HiUy  Region^  which  commences  also  with  the  former, 
and  extends  as  high  as  2000  ft 

S.  TTie  Lower  Woody  Region^  or  Region  of  the  Oak  and 
Chestmtty  with  an  elevation  ^om  2000  to  4000  ft 

4.  The  Higher  Woody  Region^  or  Region  of  the  Beech  and 
Pincy  having  a  height  from  4000  to  6000  ft 

5.  Tlie  Subalpine  Region^  extending  in  altitude  from  6000 
to  7,500  fU 

6.  TTie  Jlpifie  Region  is  elevated  from  7,500  to  9000  ft 

7.  The  Region  of  Lichetis^  extends  from  9000  to  9,200  ft, 
or  as  hi^h  as  the  Casa  Inglese.  The  three  last  divisions  are 
only  to  be  found  on  Mount  Etna. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  give  the  heights  of  some  of  the 
Sicilian  mountains  above  the  sea,  accordmg  to  Capt.  Smyth, 
most  of  them  being  celebrated  locaUties  for  plants :  — 

FecC 

Summit  of  Mount  Etna  -  10^74 
Foot  of  the  Cone  -  9,760 

GMalnglese        -  -        9^92 

Philoflopher's  Tower  -  9,467 
Ifiriiest  part  of  the  Woody 

Rcaon  -  -         6,279 

The  6oat*s  Cave  -  5,362 

CoDvent  of  St.  Niccolo  dell' 

Arena  -  -  2,449 

lingua  (}ro88a         -         -       1,725 

OdtabeUata,  highest  Peak  of 

the  Range  -  3690 

Monte  Cucdo,  near  Palermo  3229 
Mount     Scudcri,    Neptunian 

Range  -  -  3190 

Dinnamare  over  Messina  31 12 


Feet 

Mount  Vennerata,  near  Taor- 

mina  ->  «  2925 

Mount  Rosso,  near  Buscemi  2791 
Toretta  Peak,  Vale  of  Palermo  2748 
Mount  Grilfbne,  near  Palermo  2679 
Mount  Calogero,  near  Termini  2671 
Castellaccio,  a  ruin  above  Mon- 

reale  '  -  2481 

Monte  Lauro,  near  Buccheri  2404 
Mount  Bonifacio,  near  Alcamo  ^22 13 
Meraglia  Peak,  near  Palermo  2145 
Mount  St.  Julian,  the  former 

Erj-x  -  -  2184 

Mount  St.  Severo,  near  C»- 

ronia  -  -  2071 

Mount  Pell^rino,  Telegraph  1955 
Capo  di  Gallo,  near  Pakrmo     1692 
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St.  fifartino.  Convent        -       1659  Citadel  of  Cocahu  at  Gflgenci  IMO 

Bibla  Wlase,  above  Taormina  1585  Parco  monastety  •  IIU 

Highest  of  the  Oibel  manna  Blount  Calogero  at  ScMon        MBI 

hills  -  -  1519  Ancient  Theatre  at  TaonniiMi     817 

Moorish  Castle  at  Taormina      1305  Bocca  di  Falco,  near  Pakmio    490 

The  principal  vegetable  exports  from  Sicily  are 

Almonds  Cork  Limes  Oil  Squills 

Barilla  Cotton  Linseed  Olives  Sumach 

Brandy  Figs  Linseed  oil  Oranges  Tmber 

Canary  seed  IHax  Liquorice  Pistachio  nuts     Tobaooo 

Capers  Fruit  Lupines  Pulse  Wheat* 

Caroub  pods  Hemp  Maccaroni  Raisins  Wmea 

Chestnuts  Lemons  Madder  roots  Rice 

Otrons  Lemon  juice    Manna  Soda 

The  soil  of  Sicily  is  for  the  most  part  remarkably  rich  and 

fertile,  and  consists  of  a  great  variety  of  earths,  and  is  often  of 

great  depth  :    but  agriculture  is  unfortunately  in  a  very  put 

mitive  state,  and,  therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  Wnat 

the  produce  might  be,  if  a  good  system  were  enforced.     At 

present,  "the  usual  process,"  as  Capt.  Smyth  observes  (p.  II9 

12.),  "after  clearing  away  the  stones  from  the  ground,  isy  to 

commence  with  sowing  wheat,  of  which  the  best  kinds  are  die 

Farro  (TViticum  Spilta)^  and  the  Majorca  (TViticum  hybdr- 

num).      The  crop  of  wheat  is  succeeded  by  hemp,  maiie^ 

lentils,  or  other  pulse ;  and,  in  the  ensuing  seasons,  generally 

by  barley  and  beans,  followed  by  mixed   esculents   and  a 

fallow.     The  harvest  begins  in  the  latter  end  of  June  %  and 

continues  through  July  and  August;   nor  are  there  two  so^ 

cessive  crops  of  any  one  thing  in  the  year,  except  what  are 

forced   in  such  grounds  as  are   artificially  irrigated,  called 

Ortaggi.     Indeed,  in  many  parts,  from  the  scarcity  of  manure^ 

the  peasants  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  leaving  their  fields 

fallow  every  other  season.     It  is  customary  to  sow  a  salm  of 

wheat  (20  Eng.  bushels)  on  a  salm  of  land  (5^  Eng.  acres), 

but  the  quantity  of  seed  is  lessened  in  proportion  as  the  soil  if 

more  fertile.    The  usual  produce  is  from  10  to  16  salms,  and, 

in  the  most  favourable  years,  28  for  1 ;  but  no  part  of  Sicily 

can  pretend  to  the  once  boasted  hundred  fold,  which  I  am  in* 

clined  to  receive  as  a  poetical  metaphor." 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

John  Hoock 

^  J.  H.  arrived  in  Catania,  Mav  25.  1826 ;  some  wheat  had  then  been  cut, 
and  moat  of  itwas  ripe :  but  when  he  had  reached  Palermo,  June  10.,  the  ^Hiole 
of  the  com  harvest  was  nearly  finished. 
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A  AT.  III.     On  the  Falls  ofNtofforOy  and  on  the  Physical  Structure 
of  the  adjacent  Country.    By  Mr.  Robbkt  Bakbwell,  Jun. 

Sir, 
During  a  visit  of  six  days  which  my  son  made  to  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  the  last  summer,  among  other  sketches  of 
the  scenery,  he  drew  a  few  pictorial  maps,  chiefly  with  the 
intent  of  explaining  to  me  the  structm^  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, and  the  stations  he  had  visited.  These  maps,  with  the 
annexed  description,  gave  me  a  much  more  definite  idea  of 
this  extraordinary  place  than  any  accounts  I  had  previously 
perused ;  and  I  recommended  hun  to  transmit  them  for  inser- 
tion in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History.  The  subject  pos- 
sesses peculiar  mterest  at  the  present  time,  from  its  connection 
with  the  enquiry  actively  going  on  in  this  country,  respecting 
the  extent  of  atmospheric  agency,  and  that  of  rivers  and  tor- 
rents, in  modifying  the  surface  of  the  globe.  It  may  be  proper 
to  remark,  that  a  strict  regard  to  proportions  has  been  dis- 
pensed with  in  the  pictorial  maps,  in  order  to  present  all  the 
leading  features  of  each  place  in  one  view.  In  a  note  sub- 
joined at  the  end,  I  have  given  a  brief  account  of  the  rock 
specimens  my  son  brought  from  Niagara. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

KoBERT  Bakewell,  Sen. 
Hdmpsteadj  Jan.  4.  1830. 

On  arriving  at  Buffalo,  a  small  town  near  the  northern 
extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  I  was  informed,  by  several  travellers 
from  Niagara,  that  the  best  station  for  remaining  a  few  days, 
and  viewing  the  Falls,  .was  on  the  Canada  side  of  the  river. 
I  therefore  took  the  first  conveyance  which  presented  itself, 
and,  in  company  with  an  American  gentleman  who  had  tra- 
velled with  me  n*om  New  Orleans,  set  off  in  joyous  expect- 
ation of  seeing,  in  a  few  hours,  one  of  the  most  sublime  scenes 
known  on  this  side  the  world.  About  five  miles  from  Buf- 
fido,  we  came  to  the  ferry  at  the  Black  Rock,  and  crossed  over 
the  river  Niagara,  which  connects  Lake  Erie  with  Lake  On- 
tario. Here  we  saw  a  number  of  Indians  fishing,  with  con- 
siderable success,  with  the  rod  and  line.  The  breadth  of  the 
river  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  the  stream  very  rapid. 
Tlie  boat  was  worked  across  by  a  horse,  walking  on  a  circular 
inclined  plane,  which  turned  two  wheels  fixed  on  each  side  of 
the  boat.  A  coach  was  in  readiness  at  Waterloo  to  take  us 
to  the  Falls:  the  distance  is  about  15  miles.  The  surface  of 
the  country  was  flat  and  uninteresting,  and  gave  little  indication 
of  the  scene  we  were  fisist  approaching.     We  watched,  with 
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the  most  intense  curiosity,  every  turn  and  opening  in  the  road 
(which  continues  close  to  the  river  side  all  the  way),  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  any  thing  which  might  serve  to  convince  us  of 
our  drawing  near  to  the  object  of  our  journey.  As  we  ad- 
vanced, the  river  became  broader,  and  is  divided  by  islands, 
one  of  which  is  six  miles  in  length*  When  within  eight  miles 
of  the  Falls,  a  mist  was  observed  to  be  rising  from  the  river, 
and  a  deep  dead  sound  was  faintly  heard ;  but  still  the  face  of 
the  country  appeared  unchanged.  No  rocks  rose  in  the  dis- 
tance, to  mark  the  rude  convulsions  of  Nature,  which  the  ima- 
gination had  conjured  up  as  forming  portals  to  the  cataracts 
of  Nii^^a.  The  noise,  on  approaching,  gradually  increasetl ; 
the  mist  rose  in  dense  volumes,  and  formed  clouds  in  the  air. 
Through  the  openings  in  the  wood,  we  soon  came  in  sight  of 
the  rapids,  and  the  verge  of  the  precipice  over  which  the  waters 
rush. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  a  reference  to  the  map,  that  the  road 
from  Waterloo  runs  by  the  Canada  side  of  the  river,  and  is 
nearly  on  a  level  with  Lake  Erie :  it  brings  you  to  the  back  of 
the  Falls,  and,  therefore,  not  a  glimpse  of  them  is  any  where 
visible  until  you  reach  the  cataract  itself. 

Immediately  aftei*  our  arrival  at  the  hotel  (J^.  1-a),  we 
procee<Ied  to  what  is  called  the  Table  llock,  over  which 
the  mighty  flood  pours  down.  From  the  inn  there  is  a  gradual 
descent  to  a  very  steep  bank  of  red  alluvial  sand,  about  140  feet 
high,  which  caps  the  limestone  rock.  This  bank  {b)  is  thickly 
and  beautifully  wooded  with  oaks,  sycamores,  pines,  and  other 
forest  trees.  Having  descended  it,  we  walked  over  planks 
laid  down  on  the  marshy  ground,  to  the  extent  of  200  yards, 
which  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice  (c),  where  the 
whole  scene  bursts  at  once  on  the  sight*  We  were  here  on  a 
level  with  the  river,  inunediately  before  it  rushes  down  the 
dreadful  abyss.  The  loud,  solemn,  all-pervading  roar  of  the 
waters  is  indescribably  awftil.  The  great  commotion  of  waters 
at  the  base  is  concealed  by  tliick  clouds  of  mist,  which,  on 
ascending  to  a  certain  height,  are  borne  away  by  the  winds. 
The  water,  from  violent  agitation,  is  perfectly  white  for  some 
distance  below  the  Falls,  and  tilts  up  and  down  like  a  little 
sea,  produchig  a  thick  cream-coloured  foam,  which  is  seen 
floating  down  tlie  stream  in  large  l)eds.  The  sublimity  of  the 
scene  caimot  be  exceeded.  We  find  ourselves  suddenly  in 
the  presence  of  a  superior  power,  and  feel  an  impressive  con- 
sciousness of  our  own  notliingness.  This  Fall  (from  its  con- 
cave form  called  the  Horse-shoe  Fall)  is  600  yards  wide, 
and  1 58  feet  perpendicular.  Tlie  descent  of  the  rapids  imme- 
diately above  the  Fidls  (d)  is  58  feet,  making  tlie  whole  216  feet. 

1. 
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Goats'  Island  (e)j  which  diyides  the  American  and  CV^wilf 
Falls,  presents  a  bare  face  of  perpendicular  rock  (A),  wliidi 
extends  about  500  yards  north  and  south*  The  Americin 
Falls  are  about  200  yards  in  width,  and  164  feet  in  height. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  Table  Rock,  a  wooden 
spiral  staircase  is  erected,  of  which  the  top  is  represented  a^ 
The  staircase  we  descended,  and  approached  aa  near  as  we 
could  to  the  bottom  of  the  Fall,  without  getting  wet  throog^ 
The  noise  here  was  sublime,  but  not  so  loud  as  I  had  ex- 
pected. Owing  to  the  rising  spray,  only  a  part  of  the  cataract 
was  yisible :  huge  fragments  of  rocks,  which  had  been  ton 
asunder  from  their  native  bed  bv  the  torrent,  lay  as  '  monu- 
ments to  record  the  mischief  it  has  done,'  and  formed,  widi 
the  overhanging  precipice,  a  bold  and  savage  for^rround  to 
chaos  beyond. 

As  my  companion  was  returning  to  Builalo  for  New  York 
that  afternoon,  we  hastened  back  to  the  hotel  (called  the  P»* 
vilion),  which  is  a  spacious  building  of  wood,  situated  on  a 
rising  ground  very  near  to  the  Falls :  it  is  kept  by  Mr.  For- 
syth.    His  son  has  another  hotel  not  far  off. 

In  consequence  of  the  coldness  of  the  season,  there  were 
veiy  few  visitors ;  about  twenty  sat  down  to  dinner.  Mr.  For- 
syth, the  landlord,  was  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  related 
tne  wonders  of  the  place.  He  had  lived  there  forty  years,  and 
was  the  first  settler  in  that  part  of  the  country,  during  whidi 
time,  he  informed  us,  that  the  Falls  had  receded  from  M  to 
50  yards.  Not  many  months  ago,  an  immense  portion  of  rotk 
fell  down,  which  caused  a  considerable  chan^  in  the  appeal^ 
ance  of  the  Fulls,  and  gave  quite  a  new  and  oeautiful  feature 
to  the  scene.    On  the  falling  in  of  this  rock,  the  water  inune- 
diately  above  met  with  an  obstruction,  and,  instead  of  ahooU 
ing  over  in  a  curved  line,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  i^ipean 
to  boil  out  in  globes,  enlarging  as  they  descend,  and  may  be 
compared  to  a  sudden  burst  of  steam,  (perfectly  white,  wnich 
contrasts  finely  with  the  transparent,  delicate,  green  colourii]^ 
of  the  body  of  water  that  rushes  by  its  side.     The  torrenty 
seen  en  jn-qfile^  as  it  rushes  over  the  precipice,  is  here  estH 
mated  to  be  about  12  or  15  feet  thick.  I  make  use  of  this  tenDi 
to  distinguish  it  from  breadth  and  depth.  It  does  not  preserve 
the  same  thickness  in  every  part,  but  varies  considerably  in 
this  respect.     The  only  i^erceptible  variation  observed  during 
the  year,  in  the  quantity  of  water  which  flows  down  the  Falls, 
is  when  a  strong  south-west  wind  sweeps  over  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  Lake  Erie,  driving  its  waters  into  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  taken  a  series  of  views,  anti- 
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cipating  much  pleasure  from  looking  at  them  when  some 
thousand  miles  distant,  but,  for  the  first  day  or  two,  I  felt  so 
dispirited  with  the  magnitude  and  grandeur  of  the  subject,  that 
I  had  nearly  given  up  the  attempt.  As  my  mind  became  more 
familiar  with  the  objects  around  me,  I  gained  courage,  and 
rambled  about  in  search  of  situations  m>m  which  me  best 
general  view  of  the  scene  might  be  taken.  The  grandest 
point  of  view  is,  perhaps,  at  the  foot  of  the  limestone  rock 
on  the  Canada  side,  about  100  yards  from  the  bottom  of 
the  staircase,  the  top  of  which  is  seen  {J^.  22, J)  \  but  the 
subject  is  too  vast  tor  the  pencil.  The  wind,  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  time  of  the  day,  &c,  produce  most  won- 
derful changes  on  the  scene,  and  on  the  mind;  the  transi- 
tions of  sunshine  and  shade  are  the  most  remarkable.  One 
ailernoon,  whilst  standing  on  the  Table  Rock  (c),  contem- 
plating the  scene  before  me,  never  shall  I  forget  the  effect 
of  the  sun's  rays,  darting  from  beneath  a  dark  cloud,  when 
within  15^  of  the  western  horizon.  This  sudden  burst  of 
flolden  light  flashing  on  the  picture,  spread  an  ethereal  charm 
that  was  quite  enchanting.     1  could  scarcely  believe  that  I  was 

Sizinff  on  the  same  objects.  How  exquisitely  beautiful  was 
e  ins  *  which,  in  an  instant,  started  into  being,  and  encircled 
this  sublime  scene  with  its  loveliness  and  splendour !  The 
varied  but  subdued  tints  of  vegetation,  the  evanescent  and 
floating  appearance  of  the  grey-tinted  rocks  on  the  opp>osite 
side,  as  seen  through  the  win  veil  of  mist,  the  deep  long- 
drawn  shadows  from  the  setting  sun,  and  the  hollow  sound 
of  that  mysterious  voice  that  thimdered  from  the  gulf,  gave  a 
spirituality  to  the  whole  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 

Early  one  morning,  I  went  with  the  guide  to  pass  under 
the  water  of  the  Canada  Fall :  we  took  off  our  clothes  at  a 
hut  built  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  and  equipped  our- 
selves with  strong  shoes,  large  loose  cloaks,  and  strong, 
broad-brimmed,  white  painted  nats.  We  had  not  proceeded 
far  over  the  loose  slippery  stones,  before  the  guide  stopped  to 
wash  his  head  at  a  sulphur  spring,  which  came  down  in  big 
drops :  what  its  virtues  were  I  did  not  enquire.  On  turning  a 
sharp  angle  of  the  rock,  a  sudden  gust  of^  wind  met  us,  com- 
ing from  the  hollow  between  the  FaUs  and  the  rock,  which 
drove  the  spray  directly  in  our  faces,  with  such  force  that,  in 
an  instant,  we  were  wet  through.  When  in  the  midst  of  this 
shower-bath,  the  shock  took  away  my  breath ;  I  turned  back, 
and  scrambled  over  the  loose  stones,  to  escape  the  conflict. 
The  guide  soon  followed,  and  told  me  that  I  had  passed  the 

*  It  was  not  a  segment  of  prismatic  colours^  like  a  rainbow^but  an  entire 
circle. 
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worst  part  With  that  assurance,  I  made  a  second  attempt; 
but  so  wild  and  disordereil  was  my  imagination  with  the 
novelty  of  my  situation,  tliat,  when  I  had  reached  half  way,  I 
could  l>ear  it  no  longer,  and  hurried  out  much  &ster  ihan  I 
entered,  having  taken  but  a  hasty  glance  of  the  great  aheetof 
water  over  my  head.  From  the  base  of  the  rock  to  the  fiillim 
water,  there  is  a  s^mce  of  about  one  hundred  feet. 

The  ferry  {g)  is  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mik 
from  the  Fulls,  in  a  straight  line.  Following  the  serpoitiie 
direction  along  the  verge  of  the  cliff  (A),  the  walk  is  very  in- 
teresting, from  the  views,  seen  through  the  openinga  of  the 
trees,  of  what  are  called  tlie  Americtm  Falls,  and  of  the  pei^ 
pendiculor  rock  (h)  which  forms  one  of  the  sides  of  this  oeq» 
natural  choimel.  llie  small  town  of  Manchester  (i),  situated 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  Falls,  and  Jeveral  large  mills,  gife 
a  cheerful  appearance  to  this  part  of  the  picture.  A  broad 
steep  path  conducts  from  the  e<lge  of  the  precipice  to  the 
ferry.  Such  is  the  com}>arative  tranquillity  of  the  water  ia 
this  part  of  tlic  sti'eam,  tliat  I  was  taken  across  by  a  boy.  Id 
the  landing-place  on  the  otlier  side  (/-),  immediately  below  die 
American  Falls.  The  waters  which  ex))and  to  form  the  Am^ 
rican  and  Canada  Falls,  afler  uniting,  are  here  contracted  inta 
a  stream  not  more  tliati  160  yards  broad.  Ilie  river  is  coi^ 
fined  between  perpendicular  rocks ;  and  the  quanti^  of  watv 
that  &lls  is  estimated  to  be  100,000,000  tons  in  an  hour: 
hence,  it  might  be  tliought  that  the  current,  for  miles,  would 
l)e  im[)assable  for  a  small  boat  in  this  narrow  diannel.  It 
seems  almost  inci'edible,  were  not  the  fact  decisively  provedy 
that,  immeiliately  below  such  an  immense  rush  of  watera,  thQ 
surface  should  be  sufficiently  tranquil  to  allow  a  boat  to  pass 
across  tlie  stream  with  so  much  ease ;  but,  what  is  still  mora 
extraordinary,  tliere  is  a  current  of  back  water  on  the  Anie* 
ricun  side  of  the  river,  running  Umards  the  main  fall.  Tlia 
explanation  given  by  persons  residing  on  the  siK)t  is,  that  the 
ilepth  of  tlie  river  exceeds  1 70  feet,  and  that  the  water  from  the 
Falls  sinks  beneath,  and  forms  an  under-current,  which,  in  it» 
progress,  dashing  against  the  rocks  at  the  Ixjttom,  causes  the 
water  to  rise,  in  different  parts,  in  circular  heaps  to  the  sur* 
face,  and  forms  tlic  back  current.  Having  crossed  tlie  riyer 
several  times,  I  feel  convinced  that  this  explanation  is  correct ; 
indeed,  so  coin[>nrativeIy  tranquil  is  the  creamy  surface,  that 
ooats  often  advance  to  the  very  base  of  the  Falls. 

On  ascending  a  zigzag  staircase  up  the  rocks,  I  arrived 
at  the  ferryman's  hut,  and  followed  the  path  to  the  rapids 
above  the  American  Falls,  over  which  there  is  a  wooden 
bridge,  of  curious  construction,  supported  by  the  projecting 
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rocks.  These  rapids^  alone,  would  be  visited  by  thousands  in 
any  other  situation.  The  descent  is  about  60  feet  in  half  a  mile. 
On  crossing  the  bridge,  for  which  I  paid  25  c,  I  came  to  the 
Enchanted  I'sliind,  commonly  called  Goats'  Island  (e).  Se- 
yeral  female^  were  gathering  wild  raspberries,  of  which  there 
was  great  abtiAdance.  As  I  was  rambling  through  this  dc- 
lighttul  sp6t,-  i  observed,  at  a  short  distance,  a  tall  figure, 
in  a  long  dft^Als^oloured  cloak,  with  an  old  broad-brimmed 
hat,  a  folio  bbbk  under  his  arm,  and  a  staff  or  wand  in  his 
hand,  walkMg  majestically  towards  me.  I  felt  a  kind  of 
awe  on  apjb^bachirtg  this  singular-looking  character,  who 
appeared  tfe  (renius  of  the  place,  the  Prospero  of  the  island. 
when  I  cetMt  up  with  him,  he  gave  me  a  mysterious  look,  and 
passed.  To^  follow  up  the  fiction  of  the  Enchanted  Island,  a 
Miranda  yftts  not  wanting,  for  I  had  seen  her  gathering  fruit ; 
and,  as  far  Calibanj  he  was,  no  doubt,  growling  mischief 
under  the  tt^is. 

Following  (he  course  of  the  stream,  from  the  bridge  to 
the  Falls,  I  <^^ilne  to  a  very  retired  nook  or  spot  of  ground  (/), 
where  not  more  than  two  or  tbtee  persons  could  safely  stand 
without  the  fear  cf  being  elbowed  down  the  cataract  Seated 
on  the  root  of  a  tree,  under  a  natural  arbour  which  overhung 
the  abyss,  I  surveyed,  with  mingled  feelings  of  admiration  and 
awe,  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  scene  beneath  me.  It 
was  a  most  lovely  day :  sunshine  and  cloud,  by  turns,  swept 
over  the  face  of  Nature }  the  effect  was  heightened  by  the 
magical  aj^pearance  of  the  inconstant  rainbow.  Tliis  was  the 
segment  of^  a  circle^  and  not  a  circular  iris  like  that  before 
mentioned.  A  ledge  of  rock  (o)  divides  the  water  into  two 
unequal  falls.  These  Falls  are  higher  than  the  Horse-shoe 
Falls,  and,  beinff  much  narrower,  they  appear  still  more  so. 
The  breadth  of  tne  island  is  about  500  yards  from  this  point 
to  the  Canada  Falls,  on  approaching  which,  I  ciune  unex- 
pectedly upon  an  open  piece  of  ground  that  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  rapids  (d),  whose  turbulent  career  commences 
half  a  mile  from  the  Fall.  The  distant  horizon  to  the  south 
is  lx)unded  by  forests.  On  the  opposite  woody  banks  were 
seen  the  two  notels,  and,  to  the  north,  the  beautiful  avenue 
of  rocks,  dothed  with  vegetation,  through  which  the  river 
escapes. 

A  railed  platform  {m)  has  been  constructed  on  the  rocks, 
extending  oVcr  the  Water  from  the  island,  to  the  commence- 
ment of  Uie  curve  which  forms  the  concave  central  part  of  the 
Horse-shoe.  The  whole  Canada  Fall  may  be  said  to  form 
three  curves:  ihc  two  sides  are  small,  l>eing  slightly  convex; 
the  centre  concave,  with  the  edge  much  broken.    Ttie  station 
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at  the  end  of  the  platform  is  inconceivably  grand,  suspended, 
as  it  were,  over  the  yawning  gulf;  distance  is  concealed  by 
thick  volumes  of  mist,  and  the  imagination  is  left  to  fathom 
the  deep  descent  I  felt  an  indescribable  sensation  stealing 
over  me,  which  made  it  dangerous  to  indulge  any  longer  in 
hanging  over  this  irresistible  tide. 

It  is  curious  to  watch  the  vapour  as  it  sometimes  hangs 
suspended :  when  it  aiTives  at  a  certain  height  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, many  of  its  curves  will  break,  assume  a  ragged 
hanging  appearance,  and  then  dissipate  into  air. 

On  my  return  through  the  island,  I  again  saw  the  myste- 
rious visiter,  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  with  his  folio  laid 
open  on  his  knees :  he  did  not  deign  to  look  at  me  on  passing, 
so  intent  appeared  he  at  his  studies.  The  only  history  I  could 
hear  of  him  was,  that  he  had  lived  several  years  at  Manches- 
ter, that  he  was  insane,  but  harmless,  and  spent  a  great  por- 
tion of  his  time  on  the  island.  I  lingered  until  evening  in  this 
beautiful  seclusion,  and  returned  to  the  hotel,  having  passed 
one  of  the  most  delightful  days  of  my  life. 

During  a  week's  residence  at  the  Falls,  I  was  greatly  sur- 
prised, on  returning  to  the  hotel,  after  each  day's  ramble,  to 
find  so  few  of  the  visiters,  from  different  parts  of  the  world, 
that  I  had  left  in  the  morning :  numbers  would  come  and  go 
the  same  day,  others  would  spend  one  or  two  days,  but  sel- 
dom any  stayed  over  the  third ;  yet  they  all  came  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  seeing  the  Falls  of  Niagaral} 

Proceeding  northward  from  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  the 
road  continues  for  seven  miles  on  the  same  table  land,  which 
is  nearly  on  a  level  with  Lake  Erie  {see Jig.  23.),  when  the 
country  suddenly  sinks  down  to  a  plain,  spreading  to  the 
shores  of  Lake  Ontario.  Descending  to  this  plain,  I  came  to 
the  small  village  of  Queenstown,  situated  near  the  banks  of 
the  river,  where  I  was  agreeably  surprised  on  seeing  the  ab- 
rupt termination  of  the  opening  or  channel  through  which  the 
river  flows,  after  its  descent  at  Niagara,  as  represented  in  the 
birdseye  view.  (fg.  2S.) 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  river  does  not  enlarge  on 
escaping  its  narrow  bounds,  being  only  160  yards  wide,  and 
continumg  so,  with  little  variation,  until  it  is  lost  in  Lake 
Ontario.  The  current  is  very  ramd,  compared  with  what  it 
b  immediately  l>elow  the  Falls.  The  ferryman,  in  crossing 
with  his  boat,  was  obliged  to  ascend  a  considerable  distance 
by  the  bank  side,  and  then  glide  down  the  current  towards 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  waters  of  the  Lakes  Su- 
perior, Michigan,  Huron,  and  Erie  all  pass  through  this 
channel,  which  gives  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  place,  when 
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token  in  connection  with  the  ap{)earance  of  the  f^iasm  from 
wlieiice  the  waters  issue.  The  height  of  the  chasm  (./&•  95. 
cc)  in  tile  solid  rock,  independent  of  the  receding  iIwitoI 
soil,  is  about  200  feet  to  tlie  plain ;  its  width  at  the  opening  (i{ if) 
is,  perhaps,  400  yards.  On  viewing  this  highly  interesthf 
scene,  the  mind  is  irresbtibly  carried  back  to  the  time  yrhoL 
a  mighty  flooti  )X)ured  over  the  o;zrc-united  precipice  atdL 
This  fact,  I  think,  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one  whasees  its 
present  appearance,  and  who  duly  reflects  on  what  a  fiilliif 
body  of  water,  so  immense,  so  rapid,  and  so  resisdess  in  its 
course  as  the  river  of  Niagara,  is  capable  of  accomplishing  in 
a  series  of  ages.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  Falls  hafe 
once  been  at  r,  it  is  a  curious  question  to  enquire,  "When  were 
they  there  ?  An  approximate  solution  to  this  enouiiy  will  be 
given,  if  Mr.  Forsyth's  statement  be  allowed  of  the  Falls  having 
receded  nearly  50  yards  in  the  last  40  years,  and  if  it  be  granfeed 
that  this  has  been  the  constant  ratio  of  their  recession.  The 
distance  from  the  oi)ening  (c)  to  the  Falls  is  7  miles,  eqml 
to  12,520  yards,  which  gives  9856  years  for  the  perioa  in 
wliich  tliey  have  been  retrograding  to  where  they  now  are.  It 
appears  evident,  from  circumstances  to  be  hereafter  stated, 
that  the  waters  were  formerly  more  abundant  than  they  are  it 
present ;  nor  can  we  be  certain  that  the  rocks  were  equalij 
liard  in  every  part  of  their  extent,  in  which  case,  the  prooesi 
of  disintegration  would  be  much  quicker,  and  the  period  of 
recession  shorter. 

The  drawing  {J^,  23.)  is  intended  to  represent  a  birdseye 
view  or  map  of  the  country,  from  an  imaginary  point  abofe 
the  cliasm  at  Quecnstown,  and  to  comprise  a  view  of  the 
river  as  far  as  Lake  Erie  (/  J).  The  disUmce,  as  I  have  befiire 
mentioned,  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Falls  is  25  miles,  and 
from  the  Falls  to  the  opening  (c)  7  miles.  The  waviiv 
lines  (ff)  mark  tlie  alluvial  or  diluvial  sand  cliffs  above  tbe 
limestone  precipices  (d).  This  diluvium  covers  a  great  port 
of  the  table  land,  llie  lines  gg  mark  the  separation  between 
the  limestone  and  the  low^er  shale  (//  h).  It  may  be  proper  to 
obser\'e,  tliat  these  lines  are  more  distinctly  represented  tfi«i 
what  are  seen  in  nature,  the  rocks  (h)  having  banks  thickh 
wooiled  up  their  sides,  and  the  edges  of  the  precipice  are  heie 
and  there  broken. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  curved  and  water-worn  appearance 
of  tlie  diluvial  banks  (fj\  in  which  large  boulders  are  em- 
bedded, that  the  waters  must  once  have  flowed  nearly  on  a 
level  with  these  banks.  This  important  consideration  aaain 
carries  us  back  to  the  period  of  time  when  the  chasm  (c)  did 
not  exist,  when  the  parts  d  d  and  h  h  formed  but  one  and  the 
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same  rock,  and  when  the  extensive  waste  of  waters  poured 
over  the  precipice  at  Queenstown,  before  they  had  worn  out 
the  channel  (c)  in  the  solid  rock. 

Before  adverting  to  the  causes  which  have  combined  to 
effect  the  excavation  of  the  chasm  (r),  7  miles  in  length  and 
200  feet  in  depth,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  something  of  the 
strata  which  form  the  table  land,  and  in  which  the  excavation 
is  made.  The  diluvial  sand  varies  in  thickness  from  10  to 
1 40  feet ;  under  this  is  a  bed  of  hard  limestone,  containing  a 
few  imperfect  organic  remauis :  this  stratum  is  about  90  feet  in 
thickness,  it  extends  nearly  in  a  horizontal  direction  over  the 
country,  and  forms  the  bed  of  the  river  above  the  Falls.  This 
limestone  rests  on  a  bed  of  loose  shale  rock  (A),  nearly  of  the 
same  thickness :  it  is  exceedingly  fragile,  and  crumbles  into 
small  pieces  on  being  removed  from  its  native  heA  ;  the  shale, 
also,  contains  some  pieces  of  dark  argillaceous  limestone. 
Had  all  the  strata  been  solid  limestone,  there  is  great  reason 
to  believe  that  the  erosive  action  of  the  water  would  have  been 
very  slow,  and  many  generations  might  have  passed  away 
without  any  sensible  change  taking  place ;  but  the  vast  mass 
of  waters,  breaking,  with  inconceivable  force,  on  the  softer 
shale  which  forms  the  base  of  the  hard  rock,  tlie  foundation  is 
thus  undermined,  and  the  harder  rock  breaks  down,  in  consi- 
derable masses,  for  want  of  support. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Lakes  Superior,  Michigan, 
Huron,  and  Erie  were  once  united,  and  formed  one  vast  in- 
land sea,  which  poured  its  waters  down  the  Missouri  and  Mis- 
sissippi into  the  ocean ;  even  at  present,  some  of  the  branches 
of  tlic  former  river  (in  high  floo<ls)  interlock  with  the  rivers 
that  run  into  Lake  Superior.  The  abrupt  termination  of  the 
table  land  at  Queenstown  (see^.  23.  and  Jig.  24.)  would 
indicate  a  subsidence  of  the  country  round  what  is  now  Lake 
Ontario :  such  a  subsidence,  if  admitted,  would  very  naturally 
explain  the  circumstances  at  present  existing.  The  waters  of 
the  great  lakes  to  the  west  would,  at  first,  rush  over  the  whole 
precipice  at  Queenstown,  and  take  a  northern  direction  by  the 
river  St  Lawi'ence.  As  the  waters  gradually  became  lower, 
they  would  be  confined  between  the  diluvial  banks  (ff\  and 
finally  begin  to  furrow  the  passage  or  chasm  in  the  solid  rock 
which  we  at  present  observe.  The  immense  force  of  the 
water,  as  before  stated,  acting  on  the  loose  shale,  it  would  be 
carried  away  in  the  state  of  mud,  and  the  overhanging  lime- 
stone, being  left  without  support,  would  fall  down  in  large 
masses,  which  would  be  broken  by  the  fall,  and  would  be  worn 
and  carried  away  by  the  violence  of  the  current.     This  pro- 
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cesis,  being  constantly  in  of>erattoii,  the  FtiUs  have,  crab-liki^ 
travelled  to  their  present  situation. 

A  cursory  glnnce  at  what  is  now  taking  place  at  the  Fallii 
leaves  not  a  doubt  that  the  great  cause  of  the  comparativdv 
quick  retrograde  movement  of  the  Falls  is,  the  loose  and  son 
material  on  which  the  limestone  rock  rests,  and  the  destni^ 
tive  action  of  the  vrater  upon  it.  The  water,  also,  penetrating 
the  crevices  between  the  strata  of  solid  limestone,  detadis 
them  from  each  other,  and  disposes  them  to  fall.  At  present, 
the  limestone  rock  projects  considerably  over  the  shale  at  the 
Falls,  and  it  is  this  projection  which  makes  it  practicable  to 
pass  between  the  water  and  the  rock,  nearly  half  way  under 
the  Horse-shoe  Full. 

A  few  months  before  I  was  at  Niagara,  a  very  extenuve 
portion  of  rock,  as  before  mentioned,  tell  down  at  tlie  Hone- 
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shoe  Fall.  The  shock  was  felt  at  a  considerable  distance :  the 
iKHse  was  like  a  distant  clap  of  thunder. 

The  disintegration  of  the  rocks  must  continue  until  the 
Falls  reach  Lake  Erie,  provided  the  present  causes  continue 
to  operate.  Goats'  Island,  which  now  separates  the  Falls, 
will,  perhaps,  as  the  waters  recede  on  each  side  of  it,  remain 
in  the  midst  of  the  fallen  flood,  a  high,  perpendicular,  inac- 
cessible rock :  a  lasting  monument  of  the  destructive  power  of 
that  element  which  now  thunders  at  its  base. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  this  deep  chasm  or  chan- 
nel, through  which  the  river  runs  on  its  descent,  was  a  rent 
made  by  an  earthquake.  This  supposition  would  avail  if  the 
strata  were  deranged,  but  the  reverse  is  the  fact  The  strata 
on  each  side  are  parallel  and  on  the  same  level,  and  bear  evi- 
dent marks  of  the  action  of  some  powerful  instrument  having 
cut  through  them  in  a  perpendicular  direction :  that  instru- 
ment was  water.  The  wall-like  appearance  of  the  rocks  on  each 
side  of  the  river  is  precisely  the  same  at  the  Falls,  as  at  the 
commencement  of  the  chasm  at  Queenstown. 

By  the  lockages  on  the  Erie  and  Oswego  canals,  lately 
constructed,  it  appears  that  the  elevation  of  Lake  Erie  above 
Lake  Ontario  is  290  feet ;  and  that  the  elevation  of  the  former 
lake  above  the  river  Hudson,  at  Albany,  is  575  feet.  The  river 
at  Albany  is  150  miles  distant  from  the  sea. 

Since  it  is  a  well  established  fact  that  the  Falls  have  re- 
ceded considerably  within  the  memory  of  man,  and  are,  by 
slow  but  progressive  steps,  cutting  their  way  backwards  to 
Lake  Erie,  the  mind  is  led  to  anticipate  the  period  when  the 
present  chasm  will  extend  to  that  lake,  and  the  consequences 
which  must  result  from  such  an  event. 

My  father,  in  a  former  edition  of  his  Introduction  to  Geo^ 
log^f  published  in  1815,  offered  some  observations  upon  this 
subject,  the  justice  of  which  seems  confirmed,  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  by  the  recent  interesting  researches  of  Mr.  Lyell,  on 
the  fresh-water  formations  in  the  lakes  of  Scotland  :  —  "  Since 
the  banks  of  the  Cataract  of  Niagara  were  inhabited  by  Eu- 
ropeans, the  distance  has  been  progressively  shortening  be- 
tween the  Falls  and  Lake  Erie.  When  it  has  worn  down  the 
intervening  calcareous  rocks,  and  effected  a  junction,  the 
upper  lake  will  become  dry  land,  and  form  an  extensive  plain, 
surrounded  by  rising  ground,  and  watered  by  a  river  or 
smaller  lake,  which  will  occupy  the  lowest  part.  In  this 
plain,  future  geologists  may  trace  successive  strata  of  fresh- 
water formation,  covering  the  subjacent  crystalline  limestone. 
The  gradual  deposition  of  minute  earthy  particles,  or  the 
more  rapid  subsidence  of  mud  from  sudden  inundations,  will 
V0L.IIL  — No.  12.  K 
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form  diflerent  distinct  beds,  in  which  will  be  found 

of  fresh-water  fish,  of  vegetables,  and  of  quadrupeds.    Laige 

animals  are  frequently  borne  along  by  the  rapidity  of  tbecnr- 

rent,  and  precipitated  down  the  cataracts :  their  br€»ken  boiia» 

mixed  with  the  calcareous  sediment,  may  form  rodcs  of  at 

careous  tufa,  where  the  waters  first  subside  after  their  d»> 

scent." 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  partial  draiiu«  of 
Lake  Erie  will  also  effect  a  corresponding  drainage  oil  the 
other  lakes  connected  with  it,  and  add  many  thousand  sqOBie 
miles  of  productive  soil  to  the  continent  of  North 


Art.  IV.  Dates  of  the  first  and  last  Appearcmeeg  ef  ike  Hirb^ 
dines  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  AUesley  Rectory y  for  At  Year  IWt 
with  Remarks.     By  the  Uev.  W.  T.  Bree,  M.  A, 

Sir, 

Your  correspondent,  L.  E.  O.  of  Bradford  (Vol.  II.  p.  458.)^ 
communicates  the  interesting  fact  of  his  having  observed  tlie 
common  swallows  (he  does  not  state  the  number  of  them),  on 
the  15th  of  November,  at  Richmond  in  Yorkshire.  This  ii 
certainly  late  in  the  season  for  these  birds  to  be  seen ;  later, 
indeed,  than  I  have  ever  observed  them,  except  in  one  iiH 
stance,  which  was  on  November  20th,  as  appears  by  refening 
to  the  table  of  arrivals  and  dejiartures  (Vol.  II.  p.  19.)  under 
the  year  1 806 ;  and  in  this  instance  it  was  only  a  single  bird 
that  was  seen. 

Your  correspondent  is  pleased  to  say  that  *'  it  was  his  h- 
tentibn  to  have  communicated  this  previously  to  the  presctf 
time,  in  the  ft)rm  of  an  essay  on  the  arrival  and  depaiture  rf 
the  Iflriindines,  along  with  some  other  observations  and  fids 


•  The  few  rock  specimens  my  son  brought  from  the  \-icinity  of 
arc:  — 

1.  A  hard  subcrystallinc  grey  limestone. 

2.  A  dark  very  close-grained  limestone.  Both  the  specimeoB  dlMd|f 
resemble  some  of  the  lower  beds  oi  English  mountain  or  transitkHi  fii^ 
stone. 

3.  The  same  dark  limestone,  with  an  indistinct  vestige  of  chain  conlL* 
which  the  oipinic  part  is  chert.  In  this  specimen  there  is  a  aniall  striHflf 
yellow  blende  (sulphuret  of  zinc).  The  above  three  specimens  an  Doa 
the  hard  limestone  {dd)  \vifig,  23. 

4.  A  dark  ai^llaceous  limestone,  from  the  shale  h  h. 

Thou^  there  are  few  organic  remains  in  the  limestone  at  the  FaO%  thi 
mineral  characters  indicate  that  it  belongs  to  the  transition  class  of  codkfr 
—  /?.  Smy  Sen» 
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which  he  has  collated  [collected  ?],  but  that  I  have  antici- 
pated him." 

As  these  facts,  &c.,  jcoUected  by  an  accurate  observer,  can- 
not be  without  interest,  and  may  in  all  probability  throw  some 
additional  light  on  a  subject  by  no  means  fully  cleared  up, 
I  sincerely  hope  L.  E.  O.  may  still  be  induced  to  communi- 
cate them,  together  with  his  remarks,  through  the  medium  of 
your  Magazine.  "  Two  heads  are,"  proverbially,  "better  than 
one ; "  and  "  Natural  History  ought  to  be  studied  as  a  col^ 
tectum  (^facts^  not  as  the  history  of  our  guesses  or  opi- 
nions." ♦ 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  the  date  of  the  first 
and  last  appearances  of  our  JEfirundines  for  the  present  year 
(1829),  in  order  that  such  of  your  readers  ns  think  it  worth 
while,  may  be  able  to  fill  up  the  blank  space  unavoidably  left 
in  the  table  above  alluded  to,  which  was  printed  in  March 
last 

nnt  seen.  Latt  seen. 

Swallow        -        -    April  17.  -        -        -    October  14. 

Marten        -  -    April  23.  -        -        -    October  14. 

Sand  Marten  -    April  29. 

Swift         -  -    May  3.  -        -        -    August  3. 

The  swifts  were  mostly  gone  in  this  neighbourhood  by  the 
end  of  July ;  perhaps  the  wet  ungenial  season  hastened  their 
departure.  Tlie  swallows  too,  and  martens,  i.  e.  the  main 
body  of  them,  retired  early.  Having  ))aid  more  than  usual 
attention  to  the  departure  of  these  interesting  birds  this 
autumn,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  stating  the  par- 
ticulars more  in  detail.  The  swallows  and  martens,  then, 
had  become  scarce  with  us  by  the  end  of  September :  I  ob- 
served a  few  of  both  species,  October  Sd ;  and  a  few  swallows 
only,  on  the  4th  and  6th ;  both  species  again  on  the  8th ; 
and  on  the  9th  we  had  a  large  assemblage  of  swallows  soar- 
ing and  sporting  in  the  middle  of  the  day  about  the  church 
and  over  the  village,  apparently  enjoying  themselves  as  in  the 
height  of  summer ;  but  I  cannot  positively  say  that  there  were 
any  martens  anlong  them,  though  I  suspect  there  mi^ht  have 
been.  This  flight,  I  have  little  doubt,  consisted  of  tne  later- 
hatched  broods ;  and  the  young  swallows,  before  their  tail 
feathers  are  fully  developed,  when  flying  high  in  the  air,  are 
not  always  readily  to  be  distinguished  irom  their  congeners. 
Not  one  individual  could  I  see  on  the  10th,  though  a  much 
warmer  day  than  tlie  preceding.     Many  appeared  again  on 

•  Sec  note,  by  Forster,  in  Kalm*t  TVotvli,  vol.  ii.  p.  9.,  second  edition, 
where  the  reader  will  find  some  curious  statements  in  proof  of  the  position* 
that  swallows,  in  northern  countries  at  least,  retire  under  water  for  the 
winter,  and  have  actually  been  found  in  such  situations  in  a  torpid  state] 
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the  1 1th,  when  the  day  was  also  warm,  and  three  swbUowi  od 
the  12th,  The  1 4th  was  very  wet  and  stormy,  but  cleared  up 
towards  the  evening,  when  I  observed  four  or  five  swallows 
and  two  martens.  From  this  day  they  retired  to  terra  inoi^ 
nita,  and  I  could  see  them  no  more.  I  have  to  apologiae  fir 
being  thus  tediously  minute.  If  the  above  remarks  do  Mt 
serve  in  any  degree  to  clear  up  the  difficidties  in  which  tk 
subject  is  involved,  they  show  at  least  how  these  mwimm 
little  creatiu*es  baffle  our  researches  and  enquiries ;  for  it  v 
difficult  to  account  for  the  fact  of  swallows  Deinff  to  be  sea 
here  in  plenty  on  the  9th  and  1 1th  of  October,  while  not  cne 
was  to  be  observed  on  the  10th,  though  the  weather  was  fine 
and  warm.  What  had  become  of  tliem  on  this  intermediate 
day,  the  10th  ?  Perhaps  L.  E.  O.  may  be  able  to  elucidate 
the  point.  At  all  events,  he  vn\[  oblige  a  brother  swaUow^ 
fancier,  by  communicating  any  observations  he  may  have  to 
make  on  the  subject.  Yours,  &c. 

Allesley  Eectofy,  Nov.  23.  1829.  W,  T.  Bbxe. 

P.  S.  —  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  informed  bj  a 
friend,  on  whose  accuracy  I  can  fully  depend,  that  a  smrie 
swallow  (H.  r{istica)  was  observed  flying  about  the  mansMS 
at  Packington,  six  or  seven  miles  hence,  on  the  6th  of  N(^ 
vember. 


Art.  V.     Some  Account  of  the  British  Pearl  Fishery  now 

on  the  Conway,     By  D.  C. 

Sir, 

As  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  a  pearl  fishery 
at  the  present  time  in  any  ^)art  <^  Great  Britain,  I  am  in- 
duced to  send  you  the  following  particulars  for  the  gratification 
of  your  numerous  readers :  — 

Hie  pearl  muscle  (My&  margaritifera)  is  found  in  abun- 
dance in  the  River  Conway,  in  North  Wales,  and  is  collected 
by  many  of  the  natives,  who  obtain  their  livelihood  entire^ 
by  their  industry  in  procuring  the  pearls.  When  the  tide  U 
out,  they  go  in  several  boats  to  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  die 
river,  with  their  sacks,  and  gather  as  many  shells  as  thef 
can  before  the  return  of  tide.  The  muscles  are  then  put  in  a 
large  kettle  over  a  fire  to  be  opened  ;  and  the  fish  ti&en  out 
singly  from  the  shells  with  the  fingers,  and  put  into  a  tab^ 
into  which  one  of  the  fishers  goes  bare-footed,  and  stamps 
upon  them,  until  they  are  reduced  into  a  sort  of  pulp.  Thej 
next  pour  in  water  to  separate  the  fishy  substance,  which  they 
call  solach^  from  the  more  heavy  parts   consisting  of  sandi 
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small  pebbles,  and  the  pearls,  which  settle  in  the  bottom.  After 
numerous  washings,  until  the  fishy  part  is  entirely  removed, 
the  sediment,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  is  put  out  to  dry,  and  each 
pearl  separated  on  a  large  wooden  platter,  one  at  a  time,  with 
a  feather ;  and  when  a  sufficient  quantity  is  obtained,  they  are 
taken  to  the  overseer,  who  pays  the  fisher  so  much  per  ounce 
for  them.  The  price  varies  fi'om  l5.  6rf.  to  45. ;  there  are  a 
number  of  persons  who  live  by  this  alone ;  and  where  there 
is  a  small  family  to  gather  the  shells  and  pick  out  the  fish, 
it  is  preferable  to  any  other  daily  labour.  The  pearls  are 
generally  a  dirty  white,  sometimes  blue,  but  never,  I  be- 
lieve, green  or  reddish.  I  have  sent  you  a  few  specimens 
25  {J^g*  25.),  and  I  leave  you  to  describe  them. 

^^  I  cannot  with  accuracy  say  how  many  ounces 

<2G>i       ^^  ^®  taken  to  the  overseer  each  week,  though 
^^  w  ^/   I  might  say  that  there  are  some  scores.     But 

what  makes  this  fishery  the  more  singular 
is  the  mystery  which  hangs  over  it.  At  present  it  is  a  per- 
fect monopoly,  and  there  is  but  the  one  who  buys  them  up 
that  knows  what  becomes  of  them  afterwards.  It  has  been 
carried  on  in  this  manner  for  many  years ;  and  as  such  a 
thing,  if  made  public,  might  prove  more  beneficial  to  the 
neighbouring  poor,  by  causmg  a  higher  price  to  be  given  for 
the  pearls,  through  competition,  it  would  be  very  desirable  if 
any  of  your  numerous  correspondents  could  throw  some  light 
on  this  interesting  subject.  There  have  been  some  curious 
and  fanciful  surmises,  which  may  not  be  thought  worth  men- 
tioning. Some  suppose  that  the  pearls  are  sent  abroad  to  be 
manufactured  into  seed  pearls :  omers,  move  gravely^  that  they 
are  exported  to  India  to  be  dissolved  in  the  sherbet  of  the 
Nabobs ! !  However,  at  present  it  is  a  mystery ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  pains  taken  and  the  expense  incurred  by 
some  liberal  gentlemen  in  endeavouring  to  find  out  the  secret, 
it  is  as  great  a  mystery  as  ever.  The  huts  which  have  been 
erected  for  the  convenience  of  l)oiling  the  fish,  are  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  marsh,  about  a  mile  north  of  the  town  of  Conway. 
The  ])earls  are  seldom  found  here  much  larger  than  the  en- 
closed specimens,  though  about  twelve  miles  up  the  river,  they 
have  been  found  occasionally  as  large  as  a  mocterate-sizcd  pea, 
and  have  been  sold  for  n  guinea  the  couple,  but  they  are 
very  rarely  met  with.  A\Tien  I  say  that  the  price  varies  from 
l5.  6rf.  to  45.,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  valued 
according  to  tlieir  size,  for  the  large  and  small  pearls  are  all 
sold  together ;  but  some  years  ago  they  were  as  high  a$  45., 
now  they  are  only  25.  per  ounce.  Yours,  &c. 

Nov.  27.  1829.  I).  C. 

K    ^ 
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The  sample  of  pearls  that  accompanied  this  letter  eontaiiMd 
three  black  ones ;  the  rest,  hardly  worthy  of  the  name  of 
pearls,  have  no  lustre,  and  are  duller  than  those  found  in  die 
common  English  oyster,  and  very  irregular  in  fbmu  Tliejr  vatj 
be  as  good  to  dissolve  in  sherbet  as  any,  but  must  be  totally 
unfit  ibr  ornaments.  Fine  pearls  have,  however,  often  ben 
found  in  the  Mya  (LTnio)  morgaritifera,  and  sold  for  jewelleiyi 
and  such  must  be  w^hat  the  overseer  purchases.— '  Cand. 


Art.  VI.    An  Introductory  View  of  the  Linnean  System  ofPkuiiL 
By  Miss  Kent,  Authoress  of  Flora  Dom^stict^  Sylvan  Skeieku, 

(Contimtedfrom  p.  62.) 

The  class  Heptdfidria  (distinguished  by  seven  stamens) 
Is  the  smallest  and  the  least  important  of  the  four-and-tweiihr, 
and  contauis  only  one  British  species ;  a  plant  called  chidt 
weed  winter-green  (Trien talis  europae'a),  but  seldom  met 
with,  and  possessing  little  interest  but  for  the  botanist,  thou|^ 
by  no  means  deficient  in  beauty.  The  seed  is  clothed  in  a 
tunic  of  lace,  and  the  leaves  are  elegandy  veined. 

That  magnificent  and  stately  tree,  the  horsechestnut  (JSPb* 
cuius  Hippoc^stanum),  is  a  visitor  from  Asia,  too  well  known 
to  need  descrii)tion ;  yet  two  persons  would  be  likely  to 
describe  it  in  very  opposite  terms :  for  there  are  few  plantSi 
great  or  smnll,  about  which  people  differ  so  widely;  one 
calls  it  handsome  and  sUitely,  another  heavy  and  clumsy. 
It  is  certauily  ornamental  when  in  leaf,  and  yet  more  so  in 
the  bravery  of  its  blooming  thyrses ;  but,  in  its  winter  uakiDtt 
ness,  it  is  like  a  clumsy  living  faggot,  wholly  destitute  of 
grace  or  apparent  beauty.  I  say  apparent,  for  it  has  hidden 
beauties ;  to  which,  perhaps,  may  be  attributed  some  portion 
of  its  clumsiness.  The  buds,  which,  at  a  distance,  appear 
like  so  many  knobby  ends  of  a  bundle  of  tliick  sticks^  will 
amply  repay  a  careful  examination :  they  are  of  two  kind% 
the  smaller,  leaf-buds ;  and  the  larger,  flower-buds.  A  cele- 
brated German  naturalist  detached  from  this  tree,  in  the 
winter  season,  a  flower-bud  not  larger  than  a  pea,  in  which 
he  could  reckon  more  than  sixty  flowers.  The  external 
covering  was  composed  of  seventeen  scales,  cemented  togetha 
by  a  gummy  substance,  and  protecting  from  moisture  the 
down  which  formed  the  internal  covering  of  the  bud.  Having 
carefully  removed  both  the  scales  and  clown,  he  discovers 
four  branch  leaves  surromiding  a  spike  of  flowers,   and  the 
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latter  so  clearly  visible,  that,  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  he 
not  only  counted  sixty-eight  flowers,  but  could  discern  the 
pollen  of  the  stamens,  and  perceive  that  some  was  opaque, 
and  some  transparent.  It  would  be  more  advisable  for  the 
young  student  to  gather  one  of  these  buds  in  the  early  spring, 
when  the  sun  is  just  beginning  to  melt  away  the  gum  witn 
which  the  scales  are  sealed  together.  If  his  surprise  at  the 
fact  here  related  have  touched  upon  incredulity,  he  will  then 
believe  and  admire ;  as  he  becomes  more  familiar  with  such 
objects,  his  doubt  and  wonder  will  probably  be  diminished^ 
but  his  interest  and  love  of  nature  will  be  proportionally 
increased.  The  examination  of  buds,  bulbs,  and  seeds  will 
afford  an  endless  source  of  entertainment  and  admiration  to 
the  young  botanist :  he  will  be  surprised  to  learn  by  how 
many  miniature  plants  he  has  been  unconsciously  surrounded 
in  the  depth  of  winter.  There  are  comparatively  few  seeds 
in  which  he  may  not  see  something  of  the  future  plant :  he 
may  witness  the  early  promises  of  spring  while  luxuriating 
upon  the  ripe  fruits  of  autumn.  Even  in  imported  fruits  he 
may  behold  life  as  it  were  waiting  to  start  into  action :  let 
him  split  an  almond,  and  between  the  two  sides,  which  are 
termed  the  cotyledofis  (cavity,  from  the  Greek),  and  which 
are  the  storehouses  from  which  the  young  plant  draws  its 
nourishment,  he  will  perceive  two  small  leaves,  regularly 
formed  and  veinecf,  and  wanting  only  light  to  give  them 
colour.  Of  the  bulbous  flowers,  one  of  the  most  obvious  in 
this  embryo  state  is  the  tulip,  on  account  of  its  size.  Care- 
fully stripping  ofl'  the  coats  of  the  bulb  one  by  one,  the  minia^ 
ture  plant  may  be  discovered  snugly  cradled  in  the  centre. 
We  cannot  have  a  better  specimen  of  the  early  formation  of 
plants  in  the  bud,  than  in  that  of  the  horsechestnut.  This 
tree  was  brought  into  England  in  the  year  1 550,  and  is  now 
so  common  that  we  do  not  generally  consider  it  as  a  foreigner : 
or,  if  we  do  ever  think  of  it  in  that  light,  it  is  as  ajlawer  from 
Brobdignag:  a  fine  Brobdignagian  lupine;  not  as  a  stout 
tree  stretching  out  its  umbrageous  arms  over  us,  like  a  father 
with  protecting  tenderness  laying  his  hand  upon  the  head  of 
Ills  child.  The  deer,  however,  account  it  a  noble  fruit  tree  : 
they  feed  eagerly  upon  the  imts,  which,  either  ui  a  raw  state, 
or  made  into  a  paste  after  maceration  in  lime-water,  are  fre- 
auently  given  to  sheep  to  fatten  them.  The  Turks  grind 
tiiem,  and  mingle  the  meal  with  other  provender,  for  their 
horses.  Both  soap  and  starch  have  been  obtained  from  these 
nuts,  and  there  has  been  just  enough  done  to  show  that  there 
is  much  more  to  do,  and  that  industry  and  ingenuity  might 
turn  tliem  to  account  in  various  ways.  They  afford  an  excellent 
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size  for  paper-hangers  and  book-binders,  and  a  cephalic  sniiff; 
and  the  husks  are  employed  in  the  tanning  of  leather.  Tbe 
wood  is  not  particularly  valuable,  but  the  bark  is  somethnesimd 
in  cases  of  fever.  It  is  extraordinary  that  the  many  uses  iriud 
experiment  has  shown  may  be  made  of  this  tree,  its  easy  cut 
tivation,  and  remarkably  quick  growth,  should  not  have  excifed 
more  attention  in  this  speculating  age,  and  that  there  should 
not  have  been  a  Joint-stock  Alliterative  Company  for  the  man- 
facture  of  starch,  soap,  size,  snuff,  and  shoes.  The  trei 
attains  its  full  growth  in  about  fifteen  years  from  the  fint 
vegetation  of  the  nut ;  its  operations  are,  indeed,  remait 
ably  active  for  so  bulky  a  tree  :  naked,  clumsy,  and  heavy  ai 
it  looks  during  the  winter,  no  sooner  does  the  sun  melt  may 
the  cement  by  which  the  scales  are  bound  together  than  die 
tree  starts  immediately  into  leaf;  and  it  is  understood  that 
the  spring  shoots  complete  their  grov^'th  in  the  space  of  three 
weeks. 

I  have  spoken  at  some  length  of  this  tree,  mv  dear  reader; 
for  the  class  to  which  it  belongs  is  so  small,  tnat  were  I  not 
to  linger  a  little  over  the  plants  which  I  mention,  you  mUit 
be  likely  to  forget  that  I  had  spoken  of  the  class  at  alL  Let 
me  observe,  by  the  way,  that  there  are  three  numbers  wifli 
which  botany  is  by  no  means  familiar;  seven,  nine,  and 
eleven. 

Another  well  known  plant  of  this  class  and  order  is  tlie 
Cillla  aethiopica,  commonly  called  the  arum.  The  fine  white 
flower  of  this  plant,  so  generally  admired,  is,  as  I  have  befbve 
observed,  without  the  corolla ;  what  is  commonly  taken  fir 
such  being  the  calyx ;  that  species  of  calyx  botanically  termed 
a  spatha.  The  column  rising  in  the  midst  of  it  is  styled  a 
spadix,  a  name  given  to  the  receptacle  of  the  flowers  of  pahnsy 
and  extending  to  very  few  others. 

The  genus  Septas,  of  the  order  Heptag^nia^  is  a  remark- 
able  instance  of  the  prevalence  of  the  number  seven,  in 
which,  as  Rousseau  observes,  "  nature  seems  to  take  no 
delight."  It  has  seven  stamens,  seven  pistils,  a  calyx  of  seven 
segments,  a  corolla  of  seven  petals,  and  seven  capsules. 

The  eighth  class,  Octiftdrioy  comprises  many  genera,  veiy 
difiercnt  in  their  general  aspect :  in  some  })lants  you  may 
detect  the  class  to  which  they  belong  at  a  glance ;  but  in  the 
octandrous  plants  the  young  botiuiist  must  have  recourse  to 
the  Linnean  characters  before  he  can  have  any  notion  of  their 
place  in  the  artificial  system,  several  iiaUtral  families  being 
liere  united.  Tlie  student  would  not  be  led,  by  their  extemiu 
apiKarance,  to  sup))ose  that  the  heath,  the  nasturtium,  and 
the  maple  tree  were  included  in  the  same  class  and  order  j 
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yet  all  are  octandrous,  and  all  mvru^ynous.  Of  this  first 
order  we  have  nine  British  genera,  of  which  eight  are  well 
known,  and  the  greater  number  handsome.  Of  the  fZ^othgra 
we  have  but  one  species  (E.  biennis  (bis,  twice,  annus,  a  year), 
the  evening  primrose ;  and  some  botanists  doubt  whether  that 
is  really  a  native.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  observes  that,  though 
undoubtedly  wild  on  the  coast  of  Lancashire,  it  may  have 
been  brought  by  natural  means  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  has  been  found  in  some  places  less  suspicions, 
but  still,  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  escaped  from  gardens ; 
being  a  plant  in  general  cultivation.  It  has  no  resemblance 
to  the  primrose  but  in  colour ;  its  fine  fragrant  petals  expand 
in  the  evening,  and  make  a  conspicuous  figure  in  a  bouquet, 
for  which  the  flower  is  the  better  adapted  as  it  is  fragrant 
without  being  oppressive.  Several  foreign  species  are  seen  in 
gardens,  some  yet  handsomer  than  this  native  or  naturalised 
species. 

The  willow-herb  is  a  large  and  beautiful  genus,  of  which 
we  have  nine  native  species :  it  derives  its  English  name  from 
the  form  of  its  leaves,  and  the  watery  situations  in  which  it 
is  found.  Tlie  botanical  appellation,  Epilobium,  signifies  a 
violet  on  a  pod  * ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
flower  has  very  little  resemblance  to  a  violet,  either  in  form 
or  colour ;  neither  is  its  pericarp  properly  termed  a  pod :  —  it 
is  inferior,  quadrangular,  1,  2,  or  5  in.  long, 
according  to  the  species,  and  more  or  less  ting^ 
with  red ;  it  is  composed  of  four  pieces  called 
valves  which  form  the  sides,  and  is  divided  into 
four  cells  by  as  many  partitions  extending  from 
thence  to  the  angles  of  the  quadrangular  re- 
ceptacle, as  seen  magnified  in,^.  26.  a.  (This 
receptacle  is  not  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
seven  parts  of  fructification ;  it  is  the  receptacle, 
not  of  the  flower,  but  of  the  seeds.)  If  the 
seed-vessel  be  carefully  opened  on  one  side, 
when  ripe,  a  sort  of  silky  feather  will  imme- 
diately spring  out,  as  if  weary  of  confinement 
in  so  narrow  a  lodging  (fr).  Each  seed  is  winged 
with  these  silken  feathers  (c),  in  which  they  lie 
embedded,  until  the  valves  make  away  for  them 
to  take  flight,  and  by  their  means  the  plant  is 

■  Some  pcrsoni  believe  the  word  violet  to  have  reference  to  the  colour 
only ;  liiit  one  small  oincction  to  thin  interpretation  ix,  that  the  colour  is  no 
more  like  that  of  the  violet  than  the  form :  others  suppone  the  word  to  be 
used  in  n  coiupltmentary  sense,  as  we  use  the  word  pink.  In  France  and 
Italv  the  luune  of  violet  is  exteiuled  to  many  other  flowers,  more  espe- 
cially the  stocks,  wallflowers,  and  others  of  the'  fifteenth  class. 
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disseminated  over  various  parts  of  the  ouuntry.  Tlie  fee^ 
vessel  is  crowned  by  the  calyx,  which  is  red,  of  one  leaf,  tubobr 
at  the  base,  with  the  upper  part  (botanicallv  termed  the  limb) 
divided  into  four  segments,  between  whidi  are  inserted  tk 
four  petals,  which  are  of  a  paler  red.  The  stamens,  fimr  of 
which  are  longer  than  the  alternate  four,  are  aflSxed  to  die 
throat  of  the  calyx  (the  top  of  the  tube)  between  the  petdi: 
the  stigma  is,  in  some  species,  divided  into  four  segments  cnr^ 
ing  downwards  at  the  extremity,  and  forming  a  cross  (d) ;  m 
others,  it  is  obtuse  and  undivided.  The  two  handsomest  of 
our  native  species  are  £.  angustif51ium  (narrow-leaved),  and 
£•  hirsiitum  (hairy);  the  latter,  as  commonly  as  the  former  ii 
rarely,  to  be  found  in  a  wild  state ;  the  one  a  frequent  inhabit 
ant  in  shady  lanes,  the  other  generally  cultivated  in  fiofwei^ 
gardens,  where  it  spreads  but  too  quickly;  are  rivals  in 
elegance  and  beauty.  Tlie  other  species  are  smaller,  but  none 
are  deficient  in  beauty. 

Among  the  yellow  flowers,  many  of  which  are  seen  upoo 
every  bank,  and  which  are  usually  passed  by  as  the  ksit 
interesting  and  handsome,  is  one  which  the  most  accurate 
description  could  scarcely  distinguish  from  the  conuncHiest; 
but  which  stands  among  them  as  a  queen  of  beauty  anxxi|g 

ordinary  mortals,  Clilora  (green)  pei^ 
foliata  (through  the  leaf).  The  speciet 
of  plants  are  usually  determined  by 
characters  not  included  in  the  fruct^ 
fication:  this  is  distinguished  Iw  its 
leaf,  which  has  the  appearance  of  two 
egg-shaped  leaves  cut  straight  o£P  and 
united  at  the  base,  allowing  the  stem 
to  pass  through  the  middle ;  hence  the 
plant  is  termed  perfoliate.  {Jfg»  27.  0) 
Tile  stem  is  a  foot  or  more  in  heidi^ 
bearing  a  panicle  of  star-shaped  floweirSi 
of  a  clear  bright  yellow,  with  scarlet 
stigmas ;  linrmonising  admirably  with 
the  glaucous  hue  of  tlie  leaves. 
Of  the  Faccinium,  an  extensive,  and  chiefly  an  American 
genus,  we  have  four  native  species,  well  known  by  the  young 
peasantry,  who  stri})  them  of  their  berries ;  which  they  eat 
either  with  milk  and  sugar,  or  in  puddings,  jellies,  &c  The 
bilberry  {V.  Mvrtillus)  is  a  delicate  little  shrub  with  red 
flowers ;  this  and  the  bleaberry  (V.  uliginosum)  are  deciduous 
(shedding  their  leaves  in  whiter ;  from  the  Latin,  deciderey  to 
fall),  the  other  British  species  are  evergreen.  The  cow-berry 
( V.  Fitis  Idae^a)  has  a  bitter  fruit,  which,  after  a  few  hours' 
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immersion  in  water,  is  made  into  a  jelly,  used  in  Sweden  as 
we  use  currant  jelly.  The  cranberry  (V.  Oxycoccus)  has  a 
peculiar  flavour,  very  generally  known,  and  to  most  persons 
agreeable.  That  it  is  used  in  Sweden  for  no  other  purpose 
dian  cleaning  silver  plate  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  many  fine 
berries  with  which  that  country  is  supplied.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  cranberries  are  annually  imported  from  America ;  not 
because  they  are  superior  to  our  own,  for,  though  larger, 
they  are  not  so  sweet  as  our  English  cranberry ;  but  eitner 
because  we  have  not  enough  to  supply  the  demand,  or  that 
they  are  too  easily  obtained  to  be  considered  as  worth  having. 
Whortleberry  is  a  name  common  to  all  the  species,  whether 
foreign  or  English.  The  V.  formosum  (handsome)  is  held 
sacred  in  China,  and  placed  in  the  temples,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  new  year,  as  an  offering  to  the  gods. 

Menzi^sf'a  is  a  small  genus,  very  nearly  allied  to  the 
heaths :  of  the  two  species  admitted  into  the  English  Flora, 
the  first,  M.  caerulea  is  a  native  of  Scotland ;  the  other,  M. 
jK)lif51ia,  of  Ireland. 

Another  near  relative  of  the  heath,  and  formerly  included 
in  that  genus,  is  the  ling,  Calliina  (to  cleanse  or  adorn).  It 
was  removed  on  account  of  certain  peculiarities  in  the  calyx 
and  capsule;  and  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  its 
former  companions,  by  what  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a 
double  flower.  It  is  a  very  common  plant  on  dry  barren 
land,  and  no  person  who  ever  snatches  a  glimpse  of  the  coun- 
tryin  the  summer  months,  need  be  at  a  loss  for  a  specimen  of  it. 
When  we  first  gather  it,  we  believe  that  we  see  the  corolla 
between  the  four  green  leaves  of  the  calyx,  but  we  deceive 
ourselves;  it  is  an  inner  calyx,  coloured:  the  corolla  is 
shallower,  paler,  and  wholly  concealed  within  it ;  like  a  deli- 
cate little  woman  who  loves  finery,  and  sufiers  herself  to  be 
eclipsed  by  the  splendour  of  her  dress. 

The  heath,  JSrlca  (from  the  Greek,  ereikoj  to  break ;  why 
so  applied  is  uncertain),  though  a  very  extensive  genus,  is  not 
so  widely  disseminated  as  might  be  supposed ;  the  vast  con- 
tinent of  America  does  not  produce  a  single  species,  while  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  more  than  three  hundred.  We  pos- 
sess but  three  native  heaths,  and  of  these  three  one  is  confined 
to  the  county  of  Cornwall.  The  foreign  heaths  are  so  ten- 
derly bred  in  this  country,  and  so  carefully  preserved  from 
the  roughness  of  the  elements,  and  vicissitudes  of  the  season^ 
that  we  see  tliem  always,  as  it  were,  in  full  dress :  did  we  see 
them  in  their  native  land,  as  we  do  our  own  heaths,  we 
should  not,  perhaps,  treat  the  latter  with  such  comparative 
contempt.   The  cross-leaved  heath  (£.  Tctralix)  is  a  remark- 
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ably  elegant  plant,  with  its  flowers  collected  tosetfaer  into 
crowded  heads :  they  have  a  smooth  and  wax-like  ^ipev- 
ance,  very  similar  to  the  blossom  of  the  ^f'rbutus.  The  fin^ 
leaved  heath  (J5.  cin^rea)  is  very  common  cm  dry  samlf 
grounds,  and  is  often  cut,  together  with  ling,  for  makiiig 
brooms,  and  for  fuel.  Ling  is  employed  in  Scx>daiid  in 
building  and  thatching  cabins,  and  for  rustic  beds ;  in  the  Ue 
of  Islay  it  is  mingled  with  malt  in  brewing  beer. 

We  are  told  by  the  poets  that  Daphne,  the  fiur  iiigitin 
who  eluded  the  pursuit  of  the  god  of  day,  was  changed  into 
a  laurel,  with  which  Apollo  crowTied  Ids  brows,  in  honoor 
to  her  memory.  The  genus  that  now  l>ears  the  name,  som^ 
what  resembles  that  noble  laurel,  chiefly  in  the  leaves.  We 
have  two  British  species.  One  of  tliem,  X).  Mezhreum^  more 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  mezereon,  bears  its  hlo^ 
soms  in  March,  before  the  leaves  appear;  they  have  no 
corolla ;  but  a  rose-coloured  calyx,  which  is  sometimes  mi^ 
taken  for  one,  amply  supplies  the  deficiency  in^  point  of 
beauty,  and  is  exquisitely  fragrant.  This  hardly  little  shnd) 
is  seldom  found  wild.  The  scarlet  berries  are  greedily  eatoi 
by  the  hawfinch,  greenfinch,  and  others  of  that  genus.  Tie 
D.  Laur^ola,  commonly  called  the  spurge  laurel,  is  a  little 
evergreen  shrub,  with  drooping  leaves  and  green  flowen; 
the  latter  oppressively  sweet-scented  in  the  evening,  but 
having  little  or  no  scent  during  the  day:  its  berry  is  blad. 
Both  these  plants  have  medicinal  properties,  valuable  in  die 
hands  of  skilful  practitioners,  but  dangerous  when  admini^ 
tered  by  mock-doctoj-s,  however  willingly  they  may  assume  die 
title.  Every  ])art  is  acrid,  and  produces  a  fierce  burning  in 
the  mouth  and  throat. 

Of  the  genus  ^cer  (sharp,  in  reference  to  the  juice)  we 
have  two  species;  the  maple.  A,  campestre  (champaign),  and 
the  sycamore,  A.  PseAdo-pl^tanus  (false-plane  tree).  He 
mai)le  is  common  in  hedges  and  thickets,  and  well  known  by 

the  peculiar  form  of  the  leaf,  which  is  five- 
lobed,  cut  into  ^\e  segments.  {Jigm  28.) 
The  wood,  which  is  still  used  for  many 
light  articles,  was  formerly  in  great  request 
for  cups;  and  the  knots,  which  were  thought 
to  resemble  various  animals,  were  prized  by 
the  Romans  at  a  most  extravagant  rat^ 
chiefly  for  making  tables.  The  expression 
"  to  tuni  the  tables  upon  a  person,"  hftiy 
been  supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to  this 
taste;  which  afforded  the  Roman  ladies  an  opportunity  of 
retaliation,  wiien  their  husbands  remonstrated  against  the  cost* 
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liness  of  their  dreas  and  jewels.  The  sycamore  is  one  of  the 
few  trees  that  thrive  best  by  the  sea-side,  and  being  large  and 
leafy,  may  be  employed  to  defend  weaker  plants  from  the  winds 
and  salt  spray.  It  is  a  fine  tree  when  its  robes  are  new ;  but 
late  in  the  season  is  commonly  clothed  in  rags ;  the  fragrance 
of  the  leaves  attracting  various  insects,  which  perforate  them  in 
every  part,  until  they  have  reduced  them  to  the  most  jagged 
condition.  This  tree,  like  others  of  its  genus,  affords  a  quan- 
ti^  of  saccharine  juice,  which,  by  evaporation,  may  be  reduced 
to  sugar,  but  is  more  commonly  converted  into  wine.  The 
miecies  termed  the  sugar  maple  {A.  saccharinum)  is  a  North 
American  species,  from  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  manufacture  their  own  sugar.  Each  tree  produces 
from  twenty  to  thirty  gallons  of  juice,  pleasantly  flavoured,  and 
sometimes  drunk  fresn  as  a  remedy  for  the  scurvy. 

In  speaking  of  foreign  productions  of  this  class  we  may  say 
that  the  number  of  heaths  alone  exceeds  that  of  all  the  species 
of  the  other  genera  united ;  and  though  there  is  a  general 
and  strong  family  likeness  among  them,  there  is  also  great 
variety. 

The  nasturtium,  Tropffi^olum  (the  diminutive  of  Inyjoum, 
atrophy),  is  a  Peruvian  genus,  of 
which  some  of  the  species  are  as 
well  known  in  this  country  as  if 
they  were  natives;  the  greater 
nasturtium  more  especially.  The 
seed-vessels  are  pungent,  and 
much  esteemed  for  pickling ;  and 
the  flowers  are  among  the  most 
splendid  to  be  seen  in  our  gar- 
dens ;  they  look  like  blossoms  of 
lire,  and  it  seems  quite  in  cha- 
racter that  they  should  emit  sparks 
in  the  evening,  as  they  were  ob- 
served to  do  by  the  dau^ter  of 
Linnaeus.  TTiis  plant  airords  & 
&miliar  example  of  the  peltate  leaf  {target-shaped,  fixim  pelta, 
a  target),  a  leaf  which  has  its  foot-stalk  mserted  in  or  near  the 
centre.  (^.  29.) 

The  genus  Amiris  is  known  by  some  minor  articles  of 
commerce  which  it  produces ;  though  of  one  of  them,  the 
Balsam,  or  Balm,  of  Gilead,  which  is  the  dried  juice  obtained 
from  the  bark  of  one  of  the  species,  it  is  believed,  that  it  is  too 
scarce  to  be  frequently  exported  genuine  from  its  native 
country.  From  the  earliest  periods  of  antiqui^  till  the  present 
day,  this  balm  has  been  held  in  great  estimation  in  Syria  and 
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Egypt,  as  a  medicine  possessing  the  most  extrsordhmtj 
virtues.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  FestamerU^  and  by  Jos^hus, 
as  an  article  of  great  price.  The  ix>se»wood  <m  Jamaica  is 
obtained  from  a  species  of  ^myris. 

The  Laws^nia  inennis  (unarmed  Lawsonia)  is  the  heima 
of  the  Arabians,  with  the  pulverised  leaves  of  which  the  ladies 
dye  their  nails  red. 

The  order  Dig^iia  is  small,  and  of  little  note.  In  the 
third  order  is  the  genus  Polygonum  {pdys^  many,  gonu^  t 
joint),  familiarly  cdled  persicaria,  or  knot-grass.  It  is  • 
large  genus,  produchig  a  profusion  of  small,  trian^lar,  black 
seeds,  which,  in  some  of  the  species,  are  very  nutritive.  P. 
Fagopyrum  {JaguSf  a  beech,  ]»/roSf  corn ;  its  grain  like  the 
mast  of  beech),  commonly  called  buck-wheat,  is  chiefly  used 
in  this  country  for  feeduig  poultry',  or  sometunes  for  makiif 
crumpets ;  but  in  the  United  States  it  is  cultivated  largely  tat 
the  use  of  man.  P.  aviculare  (seeds  grateful  to  smali  burds) 
may  be  called  bird's-wheat ;  its  seeds  are  a  great  resource  to 
many  small  birds.  P.  Convolvulus  (climbuig  buck-wfaeat)i 
also,  is  a  wholesome  groin,  left  to  the  birds  to  gather.  We 
have  ten  British  species,  most  of  them  common  in  barrai 
ground,  where  they  spread  very  fast ;  the  flowers  are  small, 
and  have  no  corolla,  yet  some  of  them  are  remarkably  beauti- 
ful under  a  microscope;  the  cah-x  being  coloured,  and,  in 
many  mstances,  variegated.  Several  foreign  species  are  cul- 
tivated hi  our  gardens. 

The  most  remarkable  })roduction  of  the  fourth  order,  Te- 
tragifnia^  is  that  rare  British  })lant  true-love,  Paris  (par,  equal; 
regularity  of  parts)  quadrifolia  (four-leaved) :  the  flowers  aie 
green,  as  they  should  be,  for  youth  is  the  season  of  love.  The 
leaves  are  commonly  crossed ;  for,  as  Shakspeare  says,  **  Hie 
course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smootli."  Tlie  fruit  is  reputed 
dangerous ! 

There  are  two  other  British  genera  of  this  order,  and  about 
as  many  more  of  foreign  growdi,  but  they  are  plants  of  little 
note. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next,) 
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Art.  L     Th/B  Oeneral  Subfect. 

Universal  Language  of  Natural  History,  —  If  the  scientific  Latin  and 
€hreek  names  of  plants,  animals,  and  minerals  were  adopted,  without  alter- 
ation, in  the  languages  of  all  nations,  this  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  a 
universal  language.  It  would  be  a  considerable  point  of  union  between  two 
strangers  to  call  a  considerable  number  of  the  things  with  which  they  were 
surrounded  by  the  same  names ;  and,  in  very  remote  and  distant  lands,  this 
would  operate  like  a  kind  of  free-masonry.  Each  would  be  convinced  that 
the  other  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  initiated  like  himself  in  the  mysteries  of 
Nature.  Let  none,  therefore,  despbe  the  mere  acquirement  of  systematic 
names;  and  let  them  always  be  adopted,  in  general  language,  without  alter- 
ing their  terminations.  —  Cond, 

Muchiefi  arising  from  Chancet  in  Nomenclature.  —  An  affected  and  un- 
reasonable contempt  for  the  Lmnean  arrangement  has  for  some  time  pre- 
vailed amongst  naturalists  of  a  certain  reforming  description ;  finding  it 
necessary,  as  they  must,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  their  own  improved 
system,  to  inspire  readers  with  this  feeling.  The  Linnean  system  certainly 
has  many  and  great  defects ;  and  no  one  was  more  sensible  of  these,  nor 
would  have  been  more  eacer  to  remove  them  when  means  and  occasion 
should  serve,  than  the  father  of  classification  himself.  He  had,  in  fact, 
pointed  out  the  plan  by  which  his  arransement  might  be  altered  or  im- 
proved ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  he  was  obUged  to  rest  satisfied  with  what 
luui  been  done,  and  leave  to  futurity  the  business  of  adapting  it  to  the  pro- 
gress of  discovery.  But,  suppose  the  despised  standard  of  the  illustnous 
Swede  were  too  old  and  ragged  to  be  anv  longer  fought  under,  would  it 
have  disparaged  the  importance  of  any  author  on  natural  history  to  have 
enrolled  himself  under  tne  banners  of  such  a  man  as  Cuvier,  who  appeared 
at  the  moment  when  he  was  wanted,  and  who  combines  so  much  of  the 
artificial  and  natural  modes  of  arrangement  as  is  required  for  prosecuting 
successfully,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  study  of  natural  history  ?  Here  was  a 
naturalist  par  excellence  et  par  occupation,  a  man  placed  by  acclamation  at 
the  bead  of  European  naturalists,  and  entitled  to  give  the  law.  Was  his 
sovereignty  insupportable,  or  would  science  have  retrograded  by  submitting 
to  his  sway  ?  One  would  make  every  allowance  for  ambition  or  egotism, 
and  refrain  from  passing  any  harsh  sentence  on  the  numerous  aspirants  in 
this  department ;  but  they,  one  and  all,  seem  to  forget  that  they  are  but 
amateurs.  Most  of  them  have  never  made  of  it  a  profession ;  thev  have 
not  devoted  their  lives  to  the  subject ;  they  have  merely  fancied  it,  and  miUle 
it  a  pastime.  What  entitles  them  to  originate  svstems  ?  Yet  do  they  not 
scruple  to  seat  themselves  in  the  chair  of  authority,  and  fhune  classes, 
orders,  genera  and  subgenera,  divisions  and  subdivisions,  b^  the  score.  To 
such  an  extent  does  Uus  propensity  rage,  that,  if  one  wish  to  identify  a 
specimdni  it  will  be  necessary  to  hare  at  hand  a  number  of  works  for  the 
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vtkte  of  rettfcnce  to  rrDODTzaa ; 

JMAt  '.a/j  i/rJ*."     I-'ri-v  er«j:jk  of  lanriiMe  b,  in  the 

aifi'A^ier,  if  <n'er-.  otie  uudcTfeUiaiT  nhsx  it  meant  br 

ffM/i«  t/>  b«rve  u  ior^:?  *.<;  pr^tible,  tiU  ob 

fuive  cnsil^Je^J  •soiiie  MrJ<:r.t  and  iDtiis^iutable  autlioritT  to 

hvntefji  </f  <.lai»i>i£';atK>n  and  nomeDclatxire.     As  an 

(jfixtH  of  thf**it  eiubamstUiS  f!uctuatioii»  in  d 

that  Teffiiiiinck's  OmUfitJf^w  had  experienced  a 

lie  Ls  a  practicaJ  ornitholoiast,  who  had  prosecuted  the  stndv  for 

hoen  etJucatcd  in  inuseuin'i,  li'iitxni'  eicT}  cabinet  in  erenr         ~   " 

thiiif  cktaJiJUhinfr  a  reputation  which  entitled  him  to  nE^** 

l>e(pnnin^  Up  \m:  {fenendly  adopted  as  a  manual,  text,  or  rlini  tiook^  figr  E» 

rtf\HMn  ornitholov\- ;  it  has  been  rijidl  v  adhered  to  by  Sir.  Sabine  ■  !■ 

account  of  the  zoological  producdons  of  the  arctic  regBons,  and  bj  Ifc 

Seihy  in  the  letter-fircss  of  hit  illu-jtrated  work  on  British  birda^    LmI  itf 

out  conies  Dr,  Fiefijin;r')  Ilitiory  of  BriiiMh  Afumali^taid^  so  for 

BritiHh  oniithoJoiry,  away  pric^  Tcniminck ;  and  thus 

from  the  press  new  noruenclatures  and  classifications,  most  of 

|N.'cuiiar  circumstances,  never  will,  and  never  can,  be 

iM'ieiitific  world.     Hut  of  these  I  shall,  with  vour  permission,  a 

more  particular  analyhis  in  mv  next.  I  am,  Sir,  &c.  —  Ifj^perewiio.  Jwmt 


Art.  II.     Zoology, 

Thk  Puriik  Shrrp  of  fjadiuk.  — Sir,  Having  lately  met,  in  the 

ft/ihf  Roynl  Anialw  Stu'ivtjf^  vol.  L,  an  interesting  paper,  by  Mr. . 

fill  the  'hutiu-  no{mlation,  and  productions  of  the  Himalaya  MounttBib 
anionin^t  which  he  piuticularly  notices  a  singular  breed  of  sheep,  that,  heii 
of  opinion,  would  prove  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  these  countriei^  if 
introduced  lunongst  us:  to  effect  which,  it  appears,  he  had  even  takfll 
Noine  steps,  though  I  fear  ineffectually,  as  we  nave  since  heard  no  flMRC 
ul>out  them.  As  the  subject  is  of  some  importance,  and  in  unison  with  ike 
object  of  your  Magazine,  I  l)eg  leave  to  send  you  some  extracts  finom  Mr. 
M(M>recrafi*s  |Ni[>er,in  the  hope  that  their  publication,  through  amediumM 
widely  circulated,  may  excite  un  enciuiry  now  far  his  patriotic  and  benefit 
lent  intentions  have  been  carried  into  effect,  or  induce  an  endeavour  to  fidlt 
them :  now  more  than  ever  called  for,  at  a  period  when  our  small  fonaoff 
art!  every  day  sinking  in  the  scale  of  society ;  and  the  British  cottager^irilk 
narrowing  miiuis  of  sup|)ort,  Is  sufiering  distress  and  privation  to  nrhich  be 
hiM  heretofore  biH'n  a  stranger. 

**  The  Puruk  8lieep  of  Ladusk,  when  at  full  growth,  is  scarcely  as  hoge 
IIS  a  Soutli  Down  lamb,  six  months  old ;  yet,  in  fineness  and  weight  of 
HtHH'e,  and  flavour  of  mutton,  added  to  its  peculiarities  of  feeding  andeofr 
Ntituti«ui,  it  >ieltls  not  in  merit  to  any  race  hitherto  described.  It  gives  two 
IhuiIm  in  tMclve  months,  and  Ls  twice  shoni  within  that  K|>acc:  the  cfip 
may  aflord,  in  the  annuul  aggregate,  3  lbs. ;  and  the  first  yield  is  fine  enoov 
for  tolenibly  g(H>d  shawls.  The  British  flockmaster  would  be  delighted  witii 
the  fuinu*NS  of  the  U»ne,  the  spread  of  the  carcass,  the  hardiness  of  itscOB- 
Mitution.  and  its  a|)tness(to  fatten.  The  Puruk  sheep,  if  permitted,  thrusts 
it>  head  int«>  the  rtH>king-|H>t,  picks  up  cmmbs,  is  ettger  to  drink  the  remains 
«»f  a  cup  of  salti^tl  and  buttennl  tni,  or  broth,  and  examhie  the  hand  of  its 
master  for  Imrlev,  Hour,  or  for  a  cUnuiIy  pickeil  l>one,  which  it  disdains  not 
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to  nibble;  a  leaf  of  lettuce,  a  peeling  of  turnip,  the  skin  of  the  a{)ricot,  give 
a  luxun* :  and  the  industry  is  indefatigable  with  which  this  animal  detects 
and  appropriates  substances  so  minute  and  uninviting,  as  would  be  unseen 
lod  neglected  by  ordinary  sheep :  perhaps  the  dog  of  the  cottager  is  not  so 
cQBi^etelv  domesticated. as  it  is.  I  have  been  minutely  tedious  upon  their 
ao^nred  habits  of  feeding,  as  introductory  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
eusts  not  a  cottjiger  in  Britain  who  might  not  keep  three  of  these  sheep 
vitfa  more  ease  than  he  now  keeps  a  cur  dog ;  nor  a  little  farmer,  who  might 
not  maintain  a  flock  of  fifteen  or  twenty  without  appropriating  half  an  acre 
exdusirely  to  their  use :  they  would  denve  support  trom  that  produce  which 
DOW  either  totally  nms  to  waste,  or  goes  to  the  dunghill.  I  nave  procured 
some  of  the  sheep,  and  mean  to  increase  the  stock  to  two  hundrcu,  lea\'ing 
them  under  the  care  oi  a  respectable  lama  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of 
wWch  period  my  journey  will  have  been  completed.  Sfiould  I  fall,  an  event 
bj  no  roeans  impossible,  government  will  receive  theni  as  a  legacy,  without 
ojxnse,  under  the  hope  that  some  of  the  individuals  will  be  sent  to  Bri- 
tain; and  in  the  sure  expectation  that  the  progeny  will  be  distributed  to 
cottagers  and  small  farmers  ui  poor  and  dry  countries.*' 

Ileave^vou  to  estimate  the  national  advantages  derivable  from  two  or 
three  millions  of  extra  animals,  supported  upon  produce  now  really  waste ; 
pnnrided  their  present  frugal  habits  of  feeding  be  maintained,  and  tneir  pre- 
sent constitution  not  injured  by  delicate  treatment.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
"^Jokm  Robertson,     Kilkenny^  November ,  18>J9. 

A  Stoat  pursuing  a  Wafer  Bat  thnmgh  a  Pond,  —  A  singular  circumstance 
was  obser>'ed,  a  few  days  since,  by  a  friend  of  mine.  A  stoat  was  in  hot 
pursuit  of  a  water  rat,  which  latter  took  to  tlie  water,  where  he,  doubtless, 
eipected  to  be  safe :  the  stoat,  however,  followed  his  prey  across  the  nar- 
row pond ;  but  lost  it,  at  last,  from  the  rat  getting  into  a  hole.  —  J.  L,  Lis- 

hard  Vicaraffe,CornuuiilyAug,  15.  1829. 

The  SamM  qfairtU  Humtt  or  acquired?  —^^me  naturalUti  have  not  scrupled  to  declare  that 
theioBfr  or  birda  i*  not  innate,  but  ac«)uired.  Mr.  Bingley  hat  adopted  this  theory  in  his  Animal 
Mafrm^tgi  and  I  am  the  more  sorry  for  it,  because  I  conceive  that  he  haa  made  an  erroneous 
ftttaaen^  which  can  never  appear  so  inucii  misplaced  as  in  an  elementary  and  popular  work.  I 
«i  led  Co  this  notice.by  the  recorded  attempt  of  Sir  John  l^ncUir  to  establish  a  colony  of  nightin- 
pln^  through  the  fostering  care  of  redbreasts.  It  is  evident  that  the  worthy  baronet  is  not  ao 
the  doctrine  of  acquirement ;  and  I  must  place  myself  on  his  side,  notwithstanding 


Ifw  aiiriiii  f  of  Mr.  Bingley  that  it  is  a  doctrine  verified  by  accurate  olMervations,  and  founded 
enHU  experiments    it  is  contrary  to  my  limited  experience,  and  1  think  at  variance  with 
and  reaaon.     Every  quadruped,  .-is  IJir  as  we  know,  has  some  call  or  cry  peculiar  to  its 
baft  I  never  beard  it  aaserted  that  that  call  or  cry  was  any  thing  more  or  leM  than  a 
aaaignaent  of  nature;  and  why  shouM  it  be  deemed  incredible  that  the  notes  of  the 
tribe  should  be  a  similar  endowment  ?    It  seems  to  me  that  it  must  be  so :  it  does 
that  the  0|i|iortunity  of  acquirement  is  afforded  them.    The  male  bird  confines  his 
ilcfly  to  the  penod  of  incubation.    During  that  pfS'iod  he,  like  a  true  lover,  cheers  his 
ana  sedentary  mate,  by  the  greatest  exertion  of  his  vocal  powers ;  but,  when  the  caUow 
have  tMirtt  from  bonmige,  he  suspends  his  melody,  and.  like  a  good  father,  assiduously 
In  nurturing  bu  fiunily.    But,  admitting  thit  I  err,  and  that  young  birds  have  the  privi. 
I^  of  Ilrtcninc  to  their  parents*  voice,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  each  species,  when  the  air  is 


with  the  varied  melody  of  Nature's  whole  choir,  is  able  to  select  its  own  appropriate 

ifeathc 


__  to  that  and  that  alone  ?   Here  a  discriminating  power  is  allotted  to  the  feathered 

nee.  fak  mj  estimation,  even  more  miraculous  than  a  natural  mipression,  and  thus  in  avoiding 
8^fay  we  fkn  into  Charybdi«.  The  language  of  man,  according  to  some,  is  not  innate.  What 
Oa  woold  be  in  a  detached  and  solitary  condition,  I  am  not  anxious  to  know  :  but  sure  I  am, 
tkit  the  gfcat  Creator,  when  he  made  him  a  social  animal,  completcil  his  work  by  providing  him 
with  a  fauipaage ;  and  I  feel  a  strong  conviction  that  the  song  of  birds  is  an  appropriation  flrom 
tkt  enae  benraocnt  source.    Man  can  vary  and  enlarge  his  language  as  circumstances  and  situa. 


tM|jht  by  man.  In  the  wUdness  of  nature  it  is  never  so.  According  to  my  observation  hi  that 
ftaStt  the  nuMt  hidtative  qwdes  are  **  true  to  their  Mmg."  Were  it  otherwise,  we  might  hoar 
ftaiVe  anomalies  The  chattering  stare  might  entrance  us  with  Philomela's  strains,  or  the 
havyJteaded  daw  might,  in  midwinter,  surprise  us  with  "  the  welcome  voice  "  of  the  harbinger 
If  thcae  obserrations  are  erroneous,  perhaps  Mr.  Sweet,  or  you.  Sir,  will  give  me  better 


■     *'  Si  quid  novisti  rcctius  istis, 
Candidus  Imperti :  si  non,  his  utere  meciun.** 

J.  S,     TkurgartM,  Norfolk,  April  17.  18S9.  ^ 

Use  of  the  spurious  Wing,  —  Griffith,  in  his  AnittuU  Kingdom^  vol.  vi. 
P-10^  mentions,  that  the  use  of  the  small  stiff  feathers,  called  the  spurious 
wing  (ala  spuria),  is  not  apparent.     A  young  gentleman  has  suggested  to 
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ine,  that  the  prolmhic  use  is  to  protect  the  insertions  of  the  lai^  qniU  ft» 
thers  in  the  carpus  tronj  injury.  —  Anon,  Juh/^  1829. 

Diivkx  and  Ht-nx  defemiiiii*  themsvices  agaimt  Rats,  — >  I  have  now  a  iir 
cluck,  which  was  hatched  under  a  hen  in  the  spring  of  1828,  there  bail 
seven  youn^  ones  produced  at  the  time.  When  tnese  ducks  were  about  la 
days  old,  fire  of  tnein  were  taken  away  from  beneath  the  hen,  hy  the  nn^ 
during  the  night-time,  the  rats  sucking  them  to  death,  and  leaving  thebodf 
perfect.  My  duck,  which  escaped  this  danger,  now  alarms  all  die  oAa 
ducks  and  fowls  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  asi  soon  as  the  rats  ifpw 
in  the  building  in  which  they  arc  confined,  whether  it  be  in  the  i^^orlk 
morning.  I  was  awoke  by  this  duck  hist  spring,  about  midiiisht ;  sa^  ■ 
I  apprehended  that  the  nits  were  making  an  attack,  I  got  up  unrnednttlfi 
went  to  the  building,  and  found  the  ducks  uninjured.  I  then  returned  to 
bed  again,  supposing  the  rats  to  have  retreated.  To  mj  surprise,  MS 
morning,  I  found  that  ten  young  ducks  had  l)een  taken  from  beneath  a  kai, 
and  sucked  to  death,  at  a  very  short  distance  from  wha>e  the  duck  WH* 
ting.  On  this  account,  I  procured  ayoimg  rat-dog,  and  kept  it'indiebBiik 
ing;  and,  when  the  rats  approach,  the  duck  will  actually  rouse  the  dog fton 
sleep,  and,  as  soon  as  the  dog  htarts  up,  the  duck  becomes  settled  aon-' 
^L  Saul.     Oct,  3.  1829. 

Food  of  the  Wild  Peacock,  —  Mr.  Ranking  informs  us  that  peacock%*' 
wild  state,  feed  on  [)epper  pods  :  u  fact  ^luch  he  ascertainedin  a  diootif 
excursion  on  the  banks  of  the  Lnckia,  in  Bengal,  when  he  flushed  a  flodLfll 
twenty  in  a  grass  field.  One  which  he  shot  had  in  his  crop  more  thai 
hundred  pods  of  (Miilc  pepper,  the  sinuUcst  and  hottest  sort  known.— J.£ 

Cock  Phvaxantx.  —  I  do  not  think  it  Ls  generally  known  that  cock  ph» 
sants  (/^asianus  (?nllus)  crow  in  concert  during  a  thunder  storm.  TettUi 
is  certainly  the  fact ;  and  their  shout  may  be  hi*ard,  **  awakening  the  edweC 
at  a  distance  of  two  miles.  — ,/.  ^lutrai/. 

The  Kiffhtiufialc,  —  This  "  poet  bird,"  il/otacdla  Zuscfnia,  BoiniliiM 
displays  an  eccentric  and  novel  taste  in  the  materials  of  her  nest.  Oneifr 
terestmg  s{)ecimcn  of  this  khid  wiis  wholly  constructed  of  skeleton  lenck 

Tite  Carrion  Cratv  and  Ifocnitd  Crow.  —  I  wa«  nut  a  little  Furpriied  to  mec^  with  the  ftflt^ 
question  in  Dr.FIemlnK't  late  work :  — \Vhetl)er  the  carrion  crow  { (.V.r\ni«  fbr^r)  UdlfftnM  ft* 
(he  hooded  crow  i;C'<'>rvua  cVimix;.  If  they  arc  identical,  they  must  undergo  changos  ciirplinBHlB 
which  1  have  all  my  life  Ikhmi  an  utter  btranfror.  Both  are  found  in  Fngland  :  the  hooded  oSi^I 
believe,  chiefly  in  the  course  of  the  winter ;  hut,  except  nn  accidental  and  rare  visifant.  iiinir  — 
the  hooded  crow  in  ever  seen  in  Zetland.  Itic  change  of  plumngc  fmm  the  black  to  tlic  mil* 
vice  vfrux^  munt  take  place  in  thow  who  reside,  if  thev  do  reside,  all  the  year  In  EnalaiuL  ffk 
more  southerly  climates ;  for  a  feather  is  not  changed  in  Zetland.  I  decidedly  quettianthc  Ito 
tity ;  and  this  the  more,  that  1  was  alwayit  struck  with  the  difTbrenee  of  bulk  :  and,  on  cam 
the  weight,  chararters,  and  <limcnsionit,  given  l)y  Dr.  Fleming,  the  want  of  correipondenetl 
more  strongly  marked.  They  are  as  fullous  :  —  Carrion  Crow  :  I>>ngth,  I^  in.  ;  breadth  1 
weight,  10  oz.  :  bill  and  legs,  bl.ick  ;  irides,  hazel ;  t.iil,  slightly  rounded.  Hftoiml  Crow  •  L 
SO  in. ;  breaflth,  39  in.  ;  weight,  SCoi. ;  bill,  smooth,  black,  with  tip  pale;  Irides,  grey  Ml  !■■■■• 
fenialc  taanting  the  f>rey  ;  youngs  like  Ihcftinale.  Hero,  then,  is  a  diffbrence  of  13  Iiif  in  tivilb 
and  ISoz.,  nearly  a  pound,  in  weight.  'I  he  two  statements  of  the  female  wantliw  fhenc^w 
the  younc  being  like  the  mother  only,  I  dare  venture  to  set  down  as  a  complete  mlitakctwlbl 
nurvel  the  more  that  Dr.  Fleming  should  make,  since  he  did  himself  reside,  I  belier^  MNlri 
years  in  the  Zetland  Inlands.  But  hcie  my  ]>cr5onal  knowledge  enables  me  to  ^leak  wiu  ii^ 
tiveneM  which  I  otherwise  should  not ;  for  I  have  taken  and  t»med  the  young  ftom  theMM 
can,  therefore,  confidently  aver  that  there  is  no  difference  of  plumage  twtween  the  aezeiLaBdArt 
the  young  are  like  their  {tarents.  —  Hypcrcrito.    June  »l  IHiy.  ^^ 

A  White  Blackbird,  April  .'iO.  — In  a  blackbinrs  nest  at  St.  Austell  Go» 
wall,  in  which  were  two  yoimg  birds,  one  of  them  was  perfectly  white  *^ 
the  nest  was  robbed  In  a  boy,  who,  in  a  sciifHc  with  the  owner  of  the^ 
den,  killed  the  bin  I.  It  was,  howcveT,  jireserved,  and  is  now  in  the  co& 
tion  of  Mr.  Jackson  of  Looe.  —  J.  L.  Liskcard  Vicarage,  Cornn*aU  Jus  Ul 
1829.  '     ^" 


Pii'd  FlycatchfT  and  Grasnkopfirr  lVarNt*r.  —  1  have  met  with  both  these  birda  In  this  vldnift 
The  former  lias  been  ohH4>rved  for  the  last  three  or  four  vcars,  but  I  have  not  yet  seen  theMl* 
Cftgs.  11a' ing  ^lightly  wmgod  a  m.ile  spei*imen,  I  wns'anxiou<(  to  kee|)  it  alive  •  but.  bciM< 
some  distanc«  from  home,  I  was  com|ielled  to  carry  it  in  the  crown  jwrt  of  my  {lat  flii  iiiiri 
hours,  and  It  unluckily  died  the  momiiis  foUom  ing.  'Jlie  laiu-r  it  not  at  all  uiicommoD  -  lartal 
fVequenU  the  thickest  underwood,  is  seldom  seen,  and  Is  difficult  to  obUin  in  good  ItethMr  Ik 
singular,  long.continued,  siMlous  note  of  this  bird  may  be  heard  in  the  evening  j  In  thj  < 
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its  note  U  much  shorter,  quite dbtinct  (hmi  that  which  it  makes  in  the  evening.  One  morning, 
when  on  the  look-out  for  these  birdn.  I  shot  tlie  pipit  lark  of  Bewick,  imitating  the  note  of  the 
grasshopper  warbler,  and  exactly  in  the  attitude  described  by  him,  **  gaping  and  shivering  with 
us  wings  on  the  top  of  a  branch  /*  —IK  Farrw^  M.D.    Aug.  5. 1839. 

A  Species  qfAteedo,  or  Khtfi^sker.— Then  is  another  bird  in  this  country  which  has  often 
excited  my  surprise  and  curiosity,  and  which,  1  believe,  is  peculiar  to  this  place.  Evervday  arc  to 
be  seen  numerous  flocks  of  birds,  not  ouite  so  large  as  pigeons,  with  dark  back*  and  white  bellies, 
pairing  upand  down  the  Bosphorus  witn  great  rapidity.  When  they  arrive  either  at  the  Black  Sea, 
or  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  they  again  wheel  about,  and  return  up  the  channel ;  and  this  course  they 
oootinue,  without  a  moment's  intermission,  the  whole  of  the  dav.  They  are  never  seen  to  alight, 
^her  on  land  or  water ;  they  never,  for  a  moment,  deviate  n-om  their  course,  or  slack  their 

rsd ;  they  are  never  known  to  search  for  or  take  any  food ;  and  no  vbiUe  cause  can  l>e  assigned 
t|ic  extraordinary  and  restless  instinct  by  which  they  are  haunted.  The  French  call  them  tes 
mmet  damnifs  i  and  certainly,  if  tielng  allowed  no  cessation  or  repose  be  included  in  the  idea,  it  is 
Bot  misapplied  They  fly  very  near  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and.  if  a  boat  meets  a  flock  of  them 
tmuverselv.  they  rise  a  linr  feet  over  it ;  if  directly,  tt  divides  tnem  like  a  wedge.  Itieir  flight 
it  remarkably  silent ;  and  though  so  numerous  and  so  dose,  the  whirr  of  their  wing*  is  scarcely 
•ret  beard.  They  are  so  abundant  in  this  particular  spot,  that  1  have  reckoned  fifteen  large 
ioeks  in  my  panage  fkom  Pera  to  Therapia.  1  have  often  wished  to  shoot  one,  to  examine  it ; 
but  the  Turks  have  such  a  tender  and  conscientious  regard  for  the  life  of  every  animal  but  man, 
that  noperson  Is  permitted  to  kill  any  bird  upon  the  Bosphorus,  u ithout  incurring  their  displea. 
•are.  Ilie  only  work  In  which  I  have  seen  it  mentioned  la,  Andreossit  smr  le  Bo$pkore.  He  calls 
tt  Alcvoo  voyageur,  to  distinguish  it  flrom  the  Hakyon  of  the  ancients,  which  was  supposed  to 
buUd  its  nest  upon  the  waten    ( Watsk'g  Journey  from  CoiutoHtinoptf  to  England.) 

7%r  Throstle,  —  I  agree  with  Mr.  Jennings,  that  the  throstle  (TVirdus 
miksiciiji)  docs  not  line  its  nest  with  mud,  hut  generally  with  some  compost 
of  which  cow  dung  fonns  a  part,  although  I  have  found  them  lined  entirely 
with  rotten  wood.  It  is  a  fact  also  that  it  invariably  lays  the  first  egg 
whilst  the  lining  is  wet.  —  T,  G.     C/Uhcro,  April  17.  185J9. 

Distinction  of  Sex  in  the  Woodixtck,  —  Having  liecn  taught  by  an  old 
sportsman  the  following  readv  method  of  distinguishing  the  sexes  of  wood- 
cocks by  the  plumage,  foffiT  it  to  your  notice,  in  the  hope  that  some  one  who 
may  have  better  opportunititts  for  observation  than  myself  may  be  able  to  decide 
whether  it  is  to  Iw  depended  upon  as  a  sure  criterion  of  the  sex : —  The  front 
or  outer  t^Ige  of  the  first  quill  feather  of  the  cock  bird  is  marked  alternately 
with  dark  and  light  sfM)ts,  of  a  somewhat  triangular  shape ;  while  in  the  hen 
the  corres()onding  feather  is  without  spots,  and  in  lieu  of  them  presents  a 
uniform  light-coloured  stripe,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  feather 
The  difference  will  be  immediately  apparent  on  exaniining  the  accompany- 
ing specimens,  which  are  the  first  quill  feathers,  plucked  respectively  from 
two  dii!crent  birds  shot  at  the  same  time;  the  two  birds,  it  maybe  remarked, 
in  other  respects  varied  Kufficiently  in  plumage  to  warrant  the  supi)ositioii 
of  their  being  of  difierent  sexes.  —  W,  T,  Brce, 

Voice  of  Fishes,  —  I  have  often  heard  it  remarked  that  fish  have  no 
Toices.  8ome  tench,  which  I  caught  in  ponds,  made  a  croaking  like  a  fit>g 
for  a  full  half  hour  whilst  in  the  iMisket  at  my  shoulder.  —  John  Thompson, 
Hull^  July  ^.  18^9. 

Ejttraordinartf  Growth  of  a  Pike, —  If  you  think  the  following  account  of 
extraordinary  growth  in  a  pike  worthy  of' being  inserted  in  your  entertaining 
and  instructive  Magazine,  you  may  depend  u|)oii  the  authenticity  of  it  from 
an  eye-witness : — Four  years  anti  a  half  ago,  some  jack  were  turned  into  a 
pond  belonging  to  W.  R.  Cartwright,  Esq.,  in  Northamptonshire,  the  bij^cst 
of  which  weighed  2\  lbs.  In  October  last  the  pond  was  let  ofi\  luid  one  jack 
of  19}  lbs.  was  taken  out,  together  with  five  more,  from  11  to  15  lbs.  each, 
the  lai^est  having  grown  not  quite  4  lbs.  every  year  since  its  being  in.  The 
pond  is  about  two  acres  and  a  half,  with  a  small  rill  running  tnrough  it, 
and  there  was  a  good  stock  of  carp  in  it  at  the  time  of  its  being  let  off.  — 
A  Constant  Reader,     Nov,  5.  18:^9. 

Remarkable  Flight  of  Spiders, — ()n  the  19th  of  Julj'  a  number  of  aeronautic 
spiders  (at  any  rate  small  black  spiders  capable  ot  flight)  by  some  mcnins 
found  their  way  into  St.  John*s  church,  and,  though  not  a  proper  place 
for  observations  on  natural  history,  there  were  so  many,  that,  without 
shutting  my  eyes,  I  could  not  fiiil  noticing  them.  Tlie  tops  of  ladies'  bon- 
nets were  generally  the  places  whence  they  commenced  their  flight,  and 
in  it  they  seemed  not  to  be  confined  to  any  particular  direction  :  some  flew 
upwards  at  a  slight  angle,  some  north,  some  south,  some  east,  some  west ; 
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Hii<)  ill  si>  cluin);  Hcvcrnl  jKUisul  so  near  Xo  nu'h  othn,  lliat  I  cannot  ca>- 
ruvv,  iih  the}'  [luBiicd  in  o|ipoijitc  tiircctions,  tliat  uiv  current  of  wr  cunnyrf 
thciii,  us  two  o(i|KisitL>  cuiTLiitii  coiiltl  Hcorre  exist  m>  often  close  to  ad( 
othc-r.  I  otMurv»l  tbiit  those  whidi  ]in)<s«l  near  enough  to  ilistbiKiiUi  thdr 
limns,  iill  tlL'w  with  thuir  InickK  dowiiwiml.'*.  I  do  not  know  if  Uiese  ktt 
will  ut  all  bear  on  the  cuntrovcrxy  iH-tuecn  Mr.  Blaekwall  und  Mr.  Hjanf. 
Such  8S  they  are  vou  huve  them. — Juhn  Thiimpion.  Ilult.jHl^iO.  18S1 
nUilrTQiiarirrtnfl^'-ra  mIoui,— TheoioU  trivial  (iirti  oniiiocUid  i,,\\,  ii.e^^i.i  !.«« 
I)  tend  lo  illiulralc  Uir  •cimcc.  and  laid  pauLlilr  ta  athn  diKovrrla.     1   ~ht<;i,  ilivnla^ 

tkciKi^KrlDfj'f)>r  camqlutLicatJng  the  rullatring  :  —  Hit  — ™i"i~-"—  -^ .,-l_    ^.^^ 

'    d  ilniTii  up  br  thcroou  Itomtlic 
IhtcKmud  lomniTfdlh*! 


bnnchn'if  Ihetire'Linoinu  UuljiaHri  "ilie  ■pSidw'thccowiDf  Uit  uita,— >.  c'i,  <hn» 
TXe  Walcr  Beetle.  —  I  observe  that  one  of  your  corrcspondentB  no- 
tices the  probal)ility  of  poiulM  in  cU'vutcd  iiituntiuna  being  stocked  wU 
fish  through  the  agency  of  the  water  t>eetle.  If  this  active  and  voradow 
little  ereulnrc  were  really  useful  that  wny,  it  inijtht  in  some  mciuure  atoM 
fuT  its  other  iniiichicvoiU!  iiropensities ;  ior  I  do  not  know  a  more  deMn» 
tive  little  inseet  lo  fish  diciiiselvcH,  besides  devouiinj;  the  spawn.  A  iwUt- 
Wiir  of  mine  lout  several  hundred  of  the  fry  of  tlie  gold  and  sUver  fiJihEy 
■his  little  iiest ;  and,  to  leave  nu  doubt  about  tbe  matter,  he  caught  OMi 
and  placed  it  in  a  large  basin  of  water,  to  which  he  shortly  after  added  a 
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little  fish.  The  beetle  immediately  made  a  dead  set  at  the  fish,  which  com- 
pletely paralysed  the  poor  little  animal ;  for  it  was  soon  afler  seized  near  the 
tail  by  the  beetle,  without  making  any  effort  to  escape,  and  never  left  till  it 
was  a  perfect  skeleton  similar  to  numbers  that  he  had  previously  found.  — 
J,  Elles,     Feb.  1829. 

TenatHy  qf  Life  in  tke  WeeM  Tribe.  —  About  a  year  am,  in  the  month  of  May,  I  captured, 
near  Wlndior.  in  the  young  sprout*  of  the  willows,  which  grow  in  profusion  in  some  places  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  six  wcerUs  most  resembling  the  Clurctilio  /&pathi  of  Marsham.  Having 
oomreved  them  home.  I  put  them  into  spirits  of  wine  for  upwards  of  half  an  hour,  a  time  which 
u  fufflcient  to  kill  by  nr  the  greatest  portion  of  insects :  and  afterwards  having  Uken  them  out, 
I  tauisflxed  them  with  pins.  In  about  ten  minutes  they  were  all  alive,  and  writhing  on  the 
ptau  in  a  manner  horrible  to  look  at  I  therefore  put  them  a  second  time  into  spirits  of  wine  for 
a  longer  time  than  the  first  But  having  taken  them  out,  very  few  minutes  elapsed  before  two  of 
tbcna  were  again  kicking  about  their  legs ;  so,  to  try  what  they  would  do,  I  took  out  the  irfns,  and 
put  them  under  a  cocoa-nut  shell,  in  the  top  of  which  there  was  a  hole.  The  one  truly  died,  as  well 
It  might,  but  the  other  in  a  very  short  time  crawled  out  at  the  hole  in  the  top,  and  was  soon  as 
▼IfonMU  as  it  was  previously  to  its  beinj;  captured,  and  I  then  gave  it  its  liberty.  The  pins  with  which 
thev  were  transfixed  were  of  a  large  sise.  I  also  one  day  Miservcd  a  weevil  on  a  stalk  of  gracs. 
wmch  taking  up  and  examining,  I  perceived  a  hole  in  the  elytra,  by  which  all  the  intestines,  and 
even  the  very  wings,  and  every  thing  cxcqit  the  shell  had  been  extracted.  There  was  an  iiidl. 
vldual  of  the  C&rabus  cikprcus  rperies  on  Uie  same  bit  of  grass,  by  whom  I  suspect  it  had  been 
done.  1  found  another  weevil  in  a  spider's  web  served  in  the  same  manner.  Both  were  appa. 
rcntly  as  acUve  as  they  ever  were.  —  C.  Lambe.    May  fi.  1829. 

Fildria  forfund<B  {fi^,  32.)  —  These  specimens  of  intestinal  worm  were 

taken   jast    autumn 
•*^  from  the   Forficula 

auriculhria,  or  com- 
mon earwig.  I  have 
very  tretiuentlyfound 
them  in  this  insect, 
and  sometimes  two  or  three  in  a  single  individual,  each  not  less  than  3  in. 
long.  Thus  the  whole  cavity  of  the  abdomen  of  the  earwig  has  been  closely 
tenanted ;  and,  in  some  instances,  I  have  found  a  portion  of  the  worm  within 
the  tmnk  of  the  insect,  wlulst  part  remained  in  the  abdomen.  After  being 
removed  from  their  natural  habitation  they  will  sometimes  live  in  water  two 
or  three  hours ;  but,  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  they  die  almost  immediately. 
The  worms  of  the  genus  Fildria,  to  which  the  present  subjects  belong,  are 
known  to  infest  animals  of  various  denominations,  beasts,  birds,  and  insects; 
and  even  the  larvae  of  insects :  but  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  structure 
of  great  part  of  them,  as  far  as  man  can  make  himself  acquainted,  defies 
every  attempt  at  specific  distinctions,  therefore  they  have  been  named  afler 
the  subjects  in  which  they  are  found,  without  the  addition  of  trivial  charac- 
ters. These  I  have  labelled  Fildria  forficulaB.  This  white,  or  very  pale 
yellow,  opaque,  threadlike  inhabitant  of  the  Forficula  aiunculkria  I  nave 
usually  found  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  long.  The  specimens  herewith  sent  were 
rather  more  when  deposited  in  the  spirit,  which  was  effected  immediately  after 
their  removal  from  their  natural  habitat.  Yoiu*  readers  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  prociuing  subjects  for  their  own  examination.  As  connected-  with  thts 
puraiut  it  may  not  be  amiss,  in  your  Magazine,  to  recommend  e\'ery  one 
who  is  in  the  least  degree  interested  therewith  to  provide  himself  with  a 
wide-mouthed  flint-glass  bottle,  of  the  size  suited  to  the  subjects  generally 
collected.  If  this  te  partly  filled  with  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  kept  as  a 
common  repository  to  receive  specimens  indiscriminately  as  they  are  col- 
lected, it  will  be  tne  means  of  preserving  many  that  would  otherwise  be  lost 
on  account  of  the  trouble  of  providing  separately  for  them  at  times  when 
it  may  be  inconvenient.  Another  advantage  offered  by  this  method  is,  that 
when  specimens  are  taken  from  this  stock-l>ottle,  as  it  may  be  termed,  and 
put  into  fresh  spirit,  they  never  tinge  it  with  any  colour,  which  will  some- 
times hapi)en  with  the  fluid  in  which  reptiles  or  insects  are  first  deposited. 
—if.  Maund,     Bronugrove,  October  24.  1829. 

The  Pttiybrachi(m  (many  arms)  is  an  animal  described  in  vol.  iii.  of  the 
ZooUigical  Journal y  by  tlie'  Rev.  Lansdown  Guilding,  and  on  which  I  send 
you  a  few  remarks.      From  the  vast  variety  and  extent  of  nature's  pro- 
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(^ict'ons  it  i.s  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  obscnrers  placed  in  iaolated  hMf 
ations,  and  reduced  to  the  comparatively  narrow  comnass  of  dicir  om 
resources,  should  occasionally  dc-scrilie,  as  new,  indi\'idualg  whicA  have  bca 
long  known,  or  proinulgutc,  iis  discoveries,  tacts  with  which  natiuralirti  hne 
been  lon^;  huniliarised.  It  i>»  to  be  hojied  that  the  fear  of  incurrinff  dn 
censure  will  not  discourage  any  from  communicating  to  the  world  wkrt 
they  may  deem  new  or  intercbting ;  for  it  is  certainly  better  to  err  in  ao  doa^ 
than  to  nui  the  rihk  of  losing  what  may  perhaps  be  ibund  of  the  fint 
importance  to  tiie  progress  of  natural  knowledge.  The  ^reat  extent  of  nalaif 
and  limited  resources  will  always  Ix;  deemed  a  sufficient  apology  for  m» 
takes  of  the  kind  allu<lcd  to,  by  the  candid  and  considerate  ;  thoae  natnnt 
ists,  however,  who  live  in  the  midst  of  splendid  coUecrtiona  and  at^ 
sive  libraries,  and  have  the  means  of  direct  conmiunication  with  perMOi 
skilled  in  the  particular  branch  of  the  science  to  whicli  any  diacoTerTBiy 
appertain,  can  hardly  expect  to  meet  with  the  same  indulgence.  Thoe 
reflections  apply  to  tlie  description  given  by  the  before-named  very  aealaH 
and  int.'lligent  naturalist  of  an  animal  discovered  in  the  Caribbean  Scaijid 
Uy  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Polybrachion,  without  being  aware  of 
its  having  been  previously  obser\'ed  and  describctl  as  a  speciea  of  Poipki 
viz.  P.  giandifera  (En€'j/c.  Mrth.  Pent,),  and  of  which  a  very  charactcrade 
figure  is  given  in  the  vohnue  of  plates  (pi.  90.  fig.  ti,  7.).  We  have  gaaiB^ 
however,  a  very  beautiful  and  exact  representation  of  this  animal  firon  the 
pL'ncil  of  the  reverend  gentleman,  and  some  additional  and  important  itctt 
relating  to  its  mode  of  propagation.  (See  ZovL  Jotirn.,  vol.iiL  p. 403.  aid 
pi.  10.  J— -Y. 


Art.  III.     Bf^tny, 

BoTASicAL  Frawh.  —  Sir,  Mr.  Dovaston  (Vo\,  II.  p. 400.)  rery  honeidy 
confesses  the  bitiau'ual  fraud  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression  withcMl 
offence)  which  he  hits  committed,  in  having  naturalised  i'fntirrhinum  Op^ 
balariii  in  a  viU'iety  of  wild  situations,  thus  candid!}  making  this  public  a^ 
kiiowledgnient,  lest  iH)tanLst;^  should  be  misled  in  imagining  this  elegant  Ikde 
foreigner  to  be  tnily  a  native.     Similar  frmuU  e({ually  innocent  haTe  bea 

i)i\iLtiseJ,  I  apprehend,  to  a  larger  extent  in  various  parts  of  the  countiT* 
[  was  informed,  some  ye;Lrs  ago,  that  a  party  of  botanists,  making  a  tour  n 
the  neiglilH>urhood  of  ln<!leborough,  carrietl  with  them  the  seeds  of  aevcnl 
exotics,  such  as  they  thought  likely  to  become  naturalised  in  this  countiy, 
and  scattered  thciU  in  suitable  situations  during  their  progress.  A  list  (m 
I  was  informed)  of  the  species  thus  attempted  to  be  introduced  was  ko^ 
to  serve  as  a  record  of  the  fact.  The  only  plant  I  recollect  as  being  nwi- 
tioned  to  me  was  iSi'illa  companulata.  Should  this  \\q  observed  by  m 
future  botimist  in  the  al>ove  appai-ently  wild  situation,  he  must  not  thercfiat 
too  hastily  conclude  it  to  be  a  native,  since,  in  all  probability,  its  claim  10 
British  origin  rests  on  no  l)etter  grounds  than  Mr.  Dovaston's  ^ntirrliinnii. 
Dr.  Sibthorp,  in  the  preface  to  his  Flora  Oxonihixh,  s|)caks  of  several  n^ 
picious  natives,  of  which  he  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  to  enumerate  tfa^ 
as  indigenous.  *'  Sub  ipsis  deniijuc  muris  urbis  niriores  stirpes  oculia  oc- 
currunt,  quae  tamen,  cum  peregnna  sint  facie,  dubito  utnim  inter  indttcntf 
cnunieraiida;  sint :  c.j;.  i/ieraciuiii  cerinthciides  *,  iSenecionis  species,  ct 
Cymbaliiria,"  &c. f     This  "  Senecionis  xjyecivfy^  I  have  no  doubt,  uTs. aqu^ 

•  Qmotu,  i/ieracium  amplexicadle  ?  which  grows  on  walls  at  Oxford,  aoi 
Ixiiiig  of  foreign  origin,  is,  prol)aL)ly,  no  more  than  "  horti  rejectamentum." 

t  "  Under  the  very  city  walls  rarer  plants  meet  our  eyes,  but,  from  ther 
foreign  asinx-t,  I  doubt  whether  they  should  he  enumerated  as  natives  •  ftr 
example,  //ieraciuoi  cerinthoides,  a  species  of  5enecio,  and  C^mbaUkria,'*  &c. 
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Sdus.  Some  years  noce  I  introduced  this  plant  from  Oxford  into  mj 
Kvden,  whence,  by  means  of  its  volatile  seeds,'  it  bai  made  its  escape,  and 
Eias  now,  for  b  long  time,  voluntarily  and  finnly  established  itself  on  the 
wails  und  wabte  banks  of  this  vil!a(^.  Sir  J.  Smith  observes,  in  EngSsh 
Botant^,  that  ^nbHo  sanalidus  "  arows  abundantly  on  almost  eiery  wall  in 
and  about  Oxford,  and,  though  long  iiince  noticed  there  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  it  ha^  not  found  its  way  into  the  Flora  OjTminuii."  Sir  J.  Smith 
was  probably  not  aware  of  the  doubtfii!  orijnn  of  the  plant,  nor  that  the 
"  Senecio[iis  species,"  mentioned  in  Dr.  Sibthorp's  prcfuce,  alluded  to  S. 
•qiUUidus.  —  W.  T.  Brer.    AUeiiei)  Seclory,  Sept.  8.  1 889. 

Typha  latifAlia.  —  Sir,  Having 
lately  examined  many  specimens 
of  T'ypha  latif6]ia,  and  finding  in 
thcni  a  character  not  noticed  in 
several  botanical  works  which  1 
have  ci^BuItrd,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  sendmg  you  the  accompanying 
sketch  and  description  (j%.  33.), 
thinking  it  may  interest  some  of 
j'uur  readers. 

Before  the  plant  comes  into 
flower  the  whole  of  the  spike  is 
enveloped  in  a  sheath  with  mem- 
bnuious  edges,  which  rises  from 
the  base  of  the  female  catkin, 
and  terminates  in  a  leaf,  which, 
with  the  sheuth,  is  about  twice  the 
whole  length  of  the  spike.  This 
leaf  first  tails  as  the  flower  swells. 


male  catkin,  and  with  its  membra- 
nous base  sheathing  the  whole  of 
it,ariBesanothcr  leaf,  which  is  alto- 
gether about  twice  the  length  of 
that  part  of  the  spike :  above  this 
are  several  other  allmmle  niem- 
hranous  leaver  or  bractcte  (4  to  8) 
diminiahinfc  in  sixe  u.h  they  approach 
the  top  of  the  catkin,  whicn  they 
all  reach,  and  the  lower  ones  some- 
times extern!  a  little  beyond  it. 
Several  of  the  upper  ones  are  very 
small  and  linear.  I  am,  Su-,  &c, 
—  B'.  C.  r.  IValBtiglon,  J«fy  Si. 
\fii9. 
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when  the  flower  wa«  cut,  wiih  a  vkw  lo  dr}-  and  preserve  it.  It  was  ao  jf  ciwdL—j  ii 
two  of  the  fluwrrd  were  dt'tachcil :  the  « hole  have  acquired  a  greenlan  Mat,  ^^^Q'^'^K  T^ 
mouth,  where  the  natural  tint  of  oranoe  in  tolerably  well  retamed.  CSoae  Iqr  the  Ma  oitta 
cnormou*  cnwilip  srcw  a  little  one.  whicn  I  had  reccntiv  broucht  ftom  th«  aimBlt^of  a  tarn 


iect  than  the  introduction  of  a  curiodty,  I  thall  bring  it  to  a  cloaa,  bv  mBarfclng  that  the  tWT 


pUaat  died  after  performinK  thi«  feat ;  it  periMheJ  in  \u  greatneM,  and  in  the  fbHowInf 
a  trace  of  it  renuincd.    1  am,  &c.  —  Electrinu.    Grope  uouv^  Ajaii  SIl  1889L 

A  Minguiarfy  brilliant  golden  green  Light. —  When  makinjg  a  tour  in  Coffr 
wall  in  the  yesir  1815  iwas  struck  by  a  "  singularly  brilliant  golden  prm 
light,**  similar  to  that  described  in  your  Mafi^Bzine  (Vol.  il.  p.  406.)  (k 
lookini;  into  a  small  cavern  by  the  roadside,  near  Pcnr^^  I  cmsenred  in  its 
recesses  a  small  moss  (apparently  minute  plants  of  Dicr^niun  /azifoliiiD), 
which,  when  seen  in  some  particular  [>ositions,  appeared  of  a  most  beuitiU 
emerald-green  colour  with  a  phosphorescent  brilliancy.  In  De  Lnc*s 
Geol<tgical  TVavelt,  vol.  iii.  p.  131.,  is  the  following  account  of  a  obbSk 
phenomenon :  "  Passing  t)y  Bottcr  Rock,  Mr.  Hill  Ted  me  to  a  port  of  tke 
toot  of  that  Tor,  where  there  are  hollows  like  small  caverns ;  and  in  time 
he  showed  me  a  vegetalile  phenomenon,  which  I  had  never  seen  but  in  the 
^nitic  mountains  separating  the  country-  of  Bayreuth  from  Bohemia.  IW 
mncnnost  part  of  these  cavities  is  lined  with  a  very  pretty  moss  which 
reflects  the  light  in  the  same  manner  as  the  eyes  of  a  cat.  So  little  IS^ 
reaches  these  remote  reccss<.*s,  that,  on  Ux>king  in  from  without,  they  appflV 
quite  dark  ;  but,  when  viewed  from  a  particular  point,  the  part  of  die  nA 
which  is  covered  with  this  moss  is  snddcidv  seen  to  shine  vatn  a  fineiiiaxJ^ 
green."—  IV,  C\  7\     Srpfnnhrr,  1S^«J. 
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A  Star-htose  on  Flint,  —  I  send  tlie  enclosed  fidl- 
hu.v  .sketch  {fig,  3i.)  of  an  impression  of  a  star^toM 
on  flint,  not  because  I  think  it  rare,  but  in  hopes  thrt 
some  of  your  correspondents  may  be  able  to  wq 
whether  star-stones  in  general  have  or  have  not  bea 

,„^     thus  radiated,  and  thereby  throw  some  light  on  tlw 

origin  of  these  elegant  fossils.  —  T.  December^  1889L 
Conia  porosa,  —  Sir,  It  has  been  asserted  that  no  fossil  species  of  Gdniv 
have  been  found.  I  had,  however,  the  pleasure  of  gathering,  last  jcv, 
froni  the  crag  pit  in  Tattingstone  Park,  Suflblk,  a  very  perfect  specimen  of 
"  Conia  porosa"  attached  to  an  ancient  fragment  of* a  Pecten.  I  beg  to 
add,  that  a  gjntleman  who  was  studying  the  crag  fonimtion  ut  Waltham,  ■ 
Essex,  showed  me,  about  a  month  since,  a  very  beautiful,  though  exttcniel| 
minute,  A'chhuis,  with  one  of  its  spines  umnjured,  which  was  taken  finn 
the  Naze  Clifll 

1  beli'jve  these  are  new  discoveries ;  at  any  rate  they  are  an  addition  to 
the  list  of  unjjubliflu'd  crag  fossils  given  by  S.  V.  W.'  in  your  Magaane 
(Vol.11,  p.  240.),  although  some  of  the  shells  in  that  list  hod  been  pre* 
viously  published,  and  b}  Mr.  Taylor  himself,  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural 
History  (see  Vol.  II.  p.  26.),  as  nmv  be  seen  on  com|Kiring  the  lists.  1 
am,  ISir,  yours,  &c.—  Jr.  B,  Clarke.  East  Hvrgholt,  Suffolk,  September^ 
1821). 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.    NahircU  History  in  London, 

The  Zooiogical  Society,  —  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  president 
of  this  Society,  published  in  the  Times,  Jan.  22.,  the  writer  entreats  the 
president  to  t^e  warning  by  the  fate  of  the  Horticultural  Society ;  *'  the 
game  influence  which  guid^  and  fostered  the  expense  at  the  gardens  at 
Chiswick,  mainly  directing  the  ex()enditure  in  the  gardens  in  the  Regent's 
Pfeurk,  and,  what  is  of  still  more  consequence,  of  the  farm  at  Richmond." 
The  advice,  we  trust,  will  not  be  lost.  We  chiefly  notice  this  letter  for 
the  following  remarks :  — 

"  I  ihoukl  re«ret  toaee  the  Zoological  prematurely  Mink,  as  the  other  vociety  ha«  done :  it  will. 
If  wdl  conducted,  and  if  the  lUfgeftiont  of  the  acientilic  memben  be  properly  ILitened  to,  aflPbru 
gnat  aisiitance  in  the  adTancemeot  of  natural  history ;  and  all  must  agree  that  it  is  the  means 
of  much  rational  amusement  to  the  inhabitants  of  IxMidon.  I  cannot  help  adding  a  further  benefit 
which  has  arisen  from  this  society.  The  conduct  in  fiigland  of  what  is  termed  the  public,  in 
public  gardens.  &c.,  has  hitherto  oeen  proTerfoially  bad.— cutting,  tearing,  and  destroy mg  ercry 
thing  they  could  laT  hands  on ;  and  the  contrary  behaviour  of  the  French  has  always  been  taunt. 
Ingly  referred  ta  Now,  I  am  one  of  those  who  considered  that  much  of  this  conduct  of  our 
countrymen  arose  fh>m  the  mode  in  which  they  were  treated.  The  dealing  with  a  man  as  if  he 
were  a  thief  is  the  surest  way  to  make  him  one :  the  venr  extended  admission  allowed  to  the 
pidMIc  has,  for  the  first  time,  created  a  sort  of  interest  which  never  existed  before  in  what  may 
M  considered  in  some  measure  as  public  property }  and  I  know  I  am  correct  in  saying  that,  not- 
withstanding the  immense  numbers  admitted  to  the  gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park,  there  has  been 
no  one  instance  of  misconduct :  so  that,  independently  of  the  advancement  of  science  which  will 
ntult  firom  the  Society,  I  think  its  m«nageries  may  be  made  the  means  of  woricing  considerable 
good  in  the  character  of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  aflbrd  them  a  rational  and  cheap  amuie* 
BMnt.** . PkUo-B.    {J%me»^  Jan. ».  1890..^ 

We  have  repeatedly  adverted  to  this  subject  in  both  our  Magasinea.  The  obaervation  of  the 
productians  or  nature  is  the  first  step  in  the  progreas  of  rational  education ;  and  the  study  of  na. 
coral  history,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  unproved  or  cultivated  observation  of  nature,  la 
not  only  best  calculated  for  calling  forth  and  strengthening  the  reasoning  powers,  and  for  re- 
lating the  natural  tendencv  of  man  in  a  state  of  ignorance  to  superstition  and  fknaticism,  but 
■lao  for  softening  and  ameliorating  the  heart  and  tne  manners.  If  Kensington  Gardens  were 
a|«inkled  with  groups  of  the  finest  fiowers,  and  ornamented  with  copies  of  the  noblest  statues  of 
antiquity,  there  is  no  one  who  entered  these  gardens  who  would  not  learn  to  respect  them ;  and  in 
•  short  time  acquire  a  taste  for  them,  and  delight  in  looking  at  them.  This  is  the  case  at  Paris, 
Rouen  {Oard.  Stag.,  voL  v.  p.  498.),  strikingly  so  at  Frankfort  (/&/</.,  p.  909.),  and  more  or  less  so 
at  moat  of  the  great  cities  on  the  Continent  As  the  London  populace  is  at  least  as  well  instructed 
as  that  of  Paris,  and  certainly  better  fed,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  us  flrom  concluding  that  the 
same  causes  would  produce  tne  same  eflbcts  here  j  unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  climate,  and  something 
In  the  character  of  our  variety  of  the  species.  But  man.  in  every  climate  and  of  everv  variejhr.  la 
an  animal  that  may  be  trained  to  any  thing;  and  it  will  be  the  Ikult  of  government  Ix  the  Bnmh 
people  of  every  rank  become  not  in  all  respects  what  they  ought  to  be  —  Cona. 
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Surrey. 

hfuUM  Martagon. —  I  have  the  pleasure  to  add  to  the  British  Flora  Lilium 
Mdrtagon,  which  I  have  seen  in  great  abundance  in  a  wood  at  Woodman- 
stone,  near  Epsom,  Surrey.  I  was  first  made  acquainted  with  it  in  the 
summer  of  1826,  by  an  inhabitant  of  the  place,  who  informs  me  he  observed 
it  about  45  years  ago.  Should  any  botanist  desire  some  of  these  presumed 
indigenous  specimens,  or  the  Messrs.  Sowerby  for  the  EngFuh  Botany^  1 
shall  be  most  happy  to  supply  them  next  season.  —  Alpha,     Oct,  14.  1829. 
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Kent. 

The  Cantcrhurif  Philotophicnl  and  Literaiy  InMtitution,  —  It  is  pBiticiilHlr 
gratifuiig  to  me  to  rciiinrk  thut  the  Institution,  and  more  eqiedally  tb 
Museum,  are  very  flourishing:,  scarcely  a  week  elaiwing  without  somenev 
additions.  This  week  we  linve  received  a  present  of  finy  birds,  shot  in  tk 
nioimtains  near  Madras,  and  presented  by  the  govemor,  S.  R.  Lushinitno, 
Esq.  Among  them  the  wild  fowl,  cock  and  hen,  the  probable  origin  of  ov 
domestic  breeds,  are  verj-  beautiful.  —  Jr.  Masters.  Si,  Petef^s  Streei^Cmh 
terbury,Jan,S,  1830. 

Bedfordshire. 

Cuculus  canorus.  —  The  cuckoo  arrived  here  on  thcSlst  of  April,  ad 
continued  to  chann  us  with  his  twofold  note  till  the  28th  of  July.    ThelHl 
bird  I  saw  of  the  species  was  on  the  4th  of  August, —  fl^.  H,  Whke.    Be^ 
ford,Xov,Ti5.\S20. 

llirundines.  —  The  //irundo  rustica,  or  chimney  swallow,  arrived  here  Av 
year  on  the  26th  of  April ;  but  the  nights  about  that  time  being  very  fi«tf, 
and  a  strong  breeze  blowing  from  the  N.W.,  they  entirely  diHanpeareda  ad 
did  not  appear  again  till  the  3d  of  May.  The  house  marten  (j^irundo  ^ 
bica)  arrived  on  the  6th  of  May,  and  the  swift  (Cy|)selu8  ./Tpus)  on  tfaeSlk 
of  May.  I  have  not  seen  a  single  sand  marten  (//.  rip^oia),  prc^nUy  o«im 
to  this  neighbourhood  Iving  very  low,  and  there  not  being  convenient  fdacci 
for  them  to  build  in.  l*he  house  marten  and  the  swifl  took  their  deputm 
on  ()ctol>er  27. ;  but  the  chinmey  swallow  was  flitting  about,  in  **  many  ■ 
airy  ring,"  on  the  4th  of  November ;  on  the  5th,  not  one  was  to  be 
—  M 

Mftfort.  —  On  the  evciiinjs  of  Monday,  the  l.ilh  of  N(»Toinber,  several  small  litillfauit 

appeared  in  the  east,  einitting  bvautiAil  white  and  bluidh  lii;hts.    l*hc«c  were  aucoecdci., 

10  o'clock,  by  one  of  a  deep  red  colour :  it  was  apparently  aliout  3  in.  in  dlameCer,  and  rt  Hi 
height  of  ttova  ^Sf>  to  SP.  It  detceivltKi  in  a  south. easterly  direction,  leaTing  behind  it  a  toil  4 
Kfta)u  50  or  G^  in  length.   The  weather  was  mild,  and  the  wind  blowing  gently  from  the  ^ 

HrNTINGDONSlIlRK. 

A  nrw  iMMlityfor  some  leu  cvmtnon  Ituects.  —  Sir,  SupfiObing  that  it  might 

your  entomokigical  readers  to  l>e  informed  of  a  new  locality  for  some  of  our  team 

1  forward  to  you  the  fullowing  list  (some  of  which,  1  believe,  are  considered  rare)  of  ..,»,«  « 
by  myself  during  the  last  weeK  of  June  and  first  of  July,  this  present  year,  at  Monk^  VfooA 
the  fen  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sawtry,  near  Huntingdon.     I  should  not  have  '       ~  ~  ~ 


with  this,  but  that  the  locality  was  discovered  within  the  last  two  years,  and  ia,  tlicraAmu' 
generally  known  to  entomologists.  This  list  would  have  been  much  larger,  had  it  not  bam 
the  num>)er  of  insects  which  I  took,  with  the  names  of  which,  being  a  young  entomolosiit.  1 
unacquainted.    I  am.  Sir,  &c.  ^  CkaHes  C.  liatthtg/on.    Camhridgt\  Oct.  SO.  1B&. 

ftpllio  Marh^oft.  I'^o  ftitices.  Rhynchltcapub^ic«w,«aala^ 

Leacophksiasin&pis.  Deiloi>liila  Elp^nor.  6^tuls,  and  p^pUh,'    ' 

V\vt\m  rrats^.  Cdssus  ligniiierda.  Apod^rus  avdlknai 

Melits^a  A'rtemis.  (iastrc'tpacha  ^ucrcifblia.  Pogonucenu  nebuRksus. 

Arg^nnlf  Agl^  and  Pj^io.      Hypcrcumpa  dorainula.  SapMa.  fopdlnea.  rinlnl.  ai 

Cfnthiff  rArdui.  Eutheradnia  rbssula.  cyiindnca.                   ^^ 

Apathral\is.  Ncmophila /ilantAginis.  Chrysom^la  p6pu1K  i«*  |i^ 

Hipp&rchla  (jalatbdtf.  CallimorphajacoUeV.  mulse. 

lliecla  prhnl  *  Pldsia  I6ta.  Cryotocephalus  Mone^i 

Ijvcw\ia  d'spar.  Adtla  I)c  Geer^Ua.  Anasi>is  frmtiilis  and  n 

Th^clcT  alveolus.  Campy  lis  d!:(i>ar.  .  ^ 

Cambridge. 

Desiderata  to  the  Co/lection  o/Britis/t  Birds  in  the  Museum  of  the 
bridge  Philosopliical  Society  :  — 

Omis  cinerarius.  Ash-coloured  Harrier.  /Hcus  vill{Mus  Hairy  \Voodpecker. 

HflviB  feuecira^  Bhie-throatcd  Warbler.  roKimba  /.ivia,  Hwk  Dove, 

if'nthu*  Kichardi,  Kichard's  Pipit  /'hasiXnus  torqu&tus,  Ring.neckcd 

Plsctn'iphancs  la|»6nica,  Lapland  Bunting.  J'tden  pun>^rea,  Purple  Heron, 
ifla&da  rf.bra,  Ked  Lark.  Efirttta,  Cfreat  White  Heron. 

L6xia  Pit)op»ittacus,  I'torot  Crossbill.  aiquinoctiMis,  Little  White 


•  Of  Curt.  Entom.  &  2bk  j  and  Ste.  Sys.  Cat  5868. :  not  of  Ste  IIL  H.  1. 77.  but  S2. 681. 
this  insect  no  native  locality  was  known,  till  it  was  discovered  by  me.  as  above :  it  had  h 
by  a  dealer,  last  year,  who  would  not  give  the  habiUt. 


or 
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nUloldet,  Squaoco  Heron.  (Mddmiji  n^cra.  Scoter  DudL 

lentifrlntMa,  Freckled  Heron.  f Aaca,  Velvet  Duck. 

^UUIca  Leucorbdia,  Common  Spoonbill  leucoc^ala.  White-beaded  Duck. 

OciHiia  &ltM,  White  Stork.  penpiclll^ta.  Black  Duck. 

nigra.  Black  Stork.  P6diceps  aurttus.  Eared  Grebe. 
Ae^k>pax  Sabinj,  Sabine*f  Snipe.  rubrictilitt.  Red-necked  Grebe  (adult). 

RTliea,  Brown  Snipe.  Cbl^but  giaciklif.  Northern  Diver. 
IVlnga  rufftcena,  BuKbreasted  Sandfriper.  &rcticu0,  Black-throated  Diver. 

Ldbipe*  h]riiert)dreu*.  Red  Phalarope.  sepCentrionklUy  Red-throated  Diver. 

Oallinula  pusilla.  Little  Gallinule.  >41ca  imp^nnit.  Great  Auk. 
Cursbrius  isabelPnM,  Cream-coloured  Courier.    C4rbtf  crikt&tun.  Crested  Shag. 

Ptectn^ptcrui  gamb^sis.  Spur. winged  Goose.  Sterna  DougkWii.  Roceate  Tern, 
if'naer  f^rus,  Wild  Goose.  4nglica,  Gull-billcd  Tern. 

Bimkla  runc6IIiB.  Red-breasted  Goose.  Irknu  gla6ciu,  Glaucous  Gull  (adult). 
TadAma  rCitiU,  Ruddy  Goose.  Isllndicus,  Iceland  Gull. 

JtnM  strepera,  Gadwall  (female).  caplstr^tus  Temm. 

Querqu^dula  gbScitans^  Bimaculated  Duck.  Atricilla  Temm. 

ClAngiila  histri6nica.  Harlequin  Duck.  minittus,  little  Gull. 

F^liula  ruflna.  Red-crested  Pochard.  L^stris  Pomai^nus,  Pomarine  GulL 

MarMa,  Sraup  Duck.  Procdhrla  glaci&lis.  Fulmar. 

SomatMa  mollissima.  Eider  Duck.  Pufflnu*  Angldrum,  Shearwater. 

Mr.  Lcadbeater,  No.  19.  Brewer  Street,  Golden  Square,  is  employed  by 
the  Society  for  stuffing  their  birds,  and  will  prepare  any  of  the  above  for 
them,  if  sent  to  him.  At  the  same  time,  notice  of  any  bird  presented  should 
be  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  Society  at  Cambridge.  — J.S.Ht  Oct. 
16.  1829. 

Exchanges  of  Specimens,  —  There  are  a  catal^;ue  of  the  Botanical  Mu- 
seum and  Library,  another  of  the  collection  of  British  birds  purchased  by 
the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  and  lists  of  the  plants  collected  diuring 
the  hcrborisations  of  Professor  Henslow  and  his  pupils.  These  catalogues 
and  lists  will  be  useful  to  other  societies  and  collectors,  in  the  way  of  lead* 
ing  to  exchanges  of  duplicates.  —  Cond, 

Suffolk. 

Orchidece  found  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Bungay, 

O'fchis  pvramidMis.  OVchis  latif  Ula.  (Tphrys  muicifcra. 
mbno  (with  white,  pink.           macullkta.  apifera. 

purple,  and  purple  ana  Gymnadtoia  virkU&  Ne<jttia  spirklia. 

white  flowers.)  bifblla.  I4sti-ra  ovkta. 

m&acula. 

Some  of  the  more  uncommon  Plants  growing  in  the  J^tcinify  of  Bungay, 

Veronica  mont^na.  Fliris  qiudrifblia.  jVasttirtium  nylvdstre. 

/Ms  tetidfssima.  Diinthus  Armaria.  Oermium  phse'^um. 

Primula  elKtior.  C!6marum  palOstrei '  JV&lvi  mosrhftta. 

Jnagillis  ten^lla.  Aquil^gia  vulgkris.  I.4thvrus  A  phaca. 

PlMYiissia  nalAstrit.  iiandnculus  Lingua.  Nissblio. 

Omlth<)gafum  ICkteum.  Orob4nche  mi^Jor.  fAerlUiium  umbell^turo. 

Epllbbium  angustifbUum.  minor.  Hippocr^pis  combsa. 

Chlbra  perfoliata.  rambsa.  Bidcns  c^rnua  (fl6ribui  radi&tia). 

IMphne  Lauriola.  Oirdimine  amkra.  triparUta. 

I  had,  this  summer,  the  pleasure  of  gathering,  on  Royden  Fen,  near  Diss, 
Norfolk,  besides  other  plants,  Mal&xis  Loeselu,  £pip4ctis  palustris,  and 
Clikdium  3fariscus.  Epilobium  angustifblium,  mentioned  above,  I  dis- 
covered in  a  wood  at  Hedenham,  about  three  miles  from  Bungay,  during 
the  last  summer ;  and  it  appears  that,  till  that  dme,  no  one  was  aware  of  its 
growing  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Paris  quadrifolia  grows  abundantly  in 
the  same  wood.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c  —  haniel  StocS.  Bungay,  St^jffbik, 
Oct,  18. 1826. 

Norfolk. 

Natural  Ifutory  of  the  Neighbourhood  of  Cromer,  —  Sir,  Perhaps,  in  your 
county  intelligence,  you  may  like  to  insert  the  following  obsorations, 
chiefly  relating  to  the  past  year,  and  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cromer, 
Norfolk:  — 

Through  the  whole  of  the  year  1829,  the  weather  was  uncommonly 
stormy :  the  fishermen  scarcely  remember  such  a  succession  of  gales,  and 
so  Ions  a  continuance  of  nortli-east  winds.  Vegetation  was,  consequently, 
much  mjured ;  the  sycamores,  beeches,  and  other  earl^  trees,  suiiered  ex- 
tremely from  the  gale  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  in  many  places  did 
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not  fully  recover  tlieir  foliage.  The  a:»h  trees  cainc  out  m>  late,  that  th^  ■ 
some  degree,  esca|>ctl.  I  find,  on  reference  to  an  account  kept  in  Barn^ 
ton's  ruled  joumul,  that,  in  exposed  situations,  the  ashes  were  scaredT  ■ 
full  leaf  on  the  l^h  of  June,  and  the  i»aine  trees  were  agun  despoiled  of  thdr 
leaves  by  the  20th  of  October.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  worth  noticii^ 
that,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  there  were  scarcely  any  cones  oo  IK 
spnice  fir,  which  generally  pnuluces  an  abundance,  and  they  were  unumBf 
plentiful  on  the  suver  fir. 

The  hard  frost  which  set  in  atK>iit  the  middle  of  January  brou^t  fma- 
bcrs  of  ducks  to  our  coast,  especially  ni>on  the  Salthousc  and  Blakcncj 
marshes ;  amongst  these,  the  lupnuirk,  or  tufletl  duck,  and  the  {^oldeo  «e 
were  unusually  fre<{uent.     An  eagle  was  also  seen  about  this  tune^  not  i 
very  rare  occurrence:  one  was  seen  lately,  and  se^-eral^  in  fbnncryan^ 
have  been  shot  at  l^unton  and  Felbri*^'.     The  Houston  or  Kentish  crovf 
(CorviLS  Comix)  were  obser>'ed  during  the  Easter  week  (April  19di  to 
26th),  congregated  on  the  cliffs  for  tlieir  departure;  the  last  was  MCi 
on  the  2Gth  of  April,  and  they  were  vintli  us  again  by  the  6th  of  October. 
Woodsocks  lingered  till  about  the  7th  of  May,  and  some  had  returned 
to  us  by  the  8th  of  October;  and,  owing  to  the  north-east  winds,  tha 
have  l)ecn  very  unusmilly  plentiiiil  this  winter.     The  short-eared  or  wooih 
cock  owl  M  as  noticed  about  the  middle  of  Octolxsr.  The  swallow  apueswi 
on  the  1 1th  of  April,  and  I  saw  one  as  late  as  the  30th  of  October.  A«f^ 
neck  was  shot  on  the  18th  of  April ;  the  cuckoo  was  heard  on  the  17th  of 
April ;  and,  about  this  time,  a  crossbill's  nest  was  found.     The  goatsudir 
was  heard  on  the  17th  of  May,  and  continucil  whirring  till  the  end  of  Jnlv; 
they  hatch  on  the  low  feni  iiills  of  this  nciglil>ourhood.     Flocks  of  laik 
were  obscn^ed  at  sea,  coming  over,  during  the  third  week  in  October ;  aid 
also  flocks  of  hen  cliaffinches.     Small  hawks  were  verv  numerous  last  sun- 
mer ;  but  of  the  rough-l^ed  falcon  (Falco  Aagc^pus),  of  which  five  or  iii 
specimens  are  oflen  killeJiii  a  season,  1  only  saw  one  last  autumn.  As  dv 
\-ear  advanced,  the  harbingers  of  rough  weather  incretised :  a  snow  bun^ 
ing  was  seen  on  the  2Gth  of  October ;  the  stormy  nctrel  was  frequeotlf 
observetl  near  the  shore ;  and  the  water-birds  returned  c^rly  to  the  marahei 
Large  flocks  of  wild  swans  arrived ;  in  one  flock,  2 1  swans  were  countoL  I 
should  mention  that  on  these  marshes  are  to  be  found  smews,  o}^ita^ 
catchers,  and  avosets,  with  the  usual  variety  of  knots,  stints,  and  othen  of 
the  smaller  t'liaradrii  and  Tringa\  which  make  their  nests  there  towards  the 
end  of  April.     We  have  given  some  attention  to  the  gulls ;  and  we  bdieve 
that  the  young  of  most  kinds  are  spotted.  One  which  we  had  young,  in  the 
autunm  of  1823,  and  which  proved  to  be  the  large  black-luicked  gull,  did 
not  acquire  his  hill  plumage  till  the  summer  of  1827  ;  his  bill  turned  fron 
black  to  yellow,  but  the  scarlet  siM)t  was  not  perfect  till  Jidy,  1888:  the 
next  spring  he  died.    .These  large  gulls  are  more  easily  tamed  than  dw 
sniailer  ones,  and  are  intelligent  birds.  We  never  allow  of  the  cruel  anddii- 
figuring  practice  of  pinioning  birds  ;  and  we  merely  cut  the  quill  feathers  on 
one  side :  so  that,  after  moulting,  such  birds  as  have  been  brought  to  v 
unmaimed  regain  the  use  of  their  ^%ings.    (hie  of  our  gulls,  a  spotted  wseeli 
which  would  become  a  black-backed,  thus,  after  a  few  months'  douiestics- 
tion,  took  flight  about  the  end  of  July  ;  he  returned  to  us  during  the  galeof 
the  28th  of  August,  \eTy  hungry.     After  this,  he  continued  to  sail  back* 
wards  and  forwards,  between  our  house  and  the  sea,  and  would  sometiroec 
leave  us  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  but  he  alwavs  recognised  us  on  his 
return,  and  ran  up  to  the  windows  to  be  fed.    He,  liowever,  began  to  domi- 
neer over  his  less  fortunate  companions,  and  bc*at  the  other  gulls  and  shdl- 
ducks  without  mercy;  he  has  now  been  absent  many  \%ceks,  and  we  fear  he 
may  have  l>ecn  shot.     We  tried,  this  winter,  to  tiuiie  a  gannet,  but  without 
.^uccess ;  he  was  a  savage  bird,  scarcely  to  be  [)ropiliatcHl  by  sprats  and  her- 
ruigs,  and  he  died  when  we  had  kept  him  a  fortnight,  probably  of  some 
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The  only  rare  insects  I  saw  last  year  were  a  couple  of  mole-crickets ;  aiul 
some  young  friends  of  ours,  who  are  entomolocists,  tell  us  that  butterflies 
were  particularly  scarce,  doubtless  from  the  coldness  of  the  weather.  The 
Cynthia  cardui  (or  painted  lady  butterfly),  however,  aj)i)eared  last  year.  I 
got  a  walking  toa<l  (/2ana  /2ubeta)  in  the  summer,  which,  I  believe,  is  not 
common  here.     We  have  not  many  reptiles ;  more  vipers  than  snakes. 

I  wish  I  could  give  you  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  productions  of  our 
sea,  but,  I  believe,  they  have  been  very  imperfectly  explored.  Our  fisheries 
arc  nearly  restricted  to  those  of  the  herring  and  mackerel,  with  crab  and 
lobster  catching.  There  is  a  little  line-flshing,  but  we  seldom  find  any  thing 
taken  but  skate,  codlings,  and  a  few  codfish.  I  am  convinced  more  might 
be  done ;  and,  last  summer,  we  did  make  the  discovery  that  our  soles  were 
abundant  and  excellent,  though  rather  small.  The  tides  nm  very  strong 
on  this  coast ;  and  this,  with  the  sudden  changes  of  the  weather,  presents 
an  obstacle  to  the  setting  of  nets ;  but  I  hope  improvements  may  be  made 
in  the  construction  of  nets,  which  may  extend  the  captures.  A  nice  kind 
of  sahnon-trout  is  sometimes  taken  in  our  mackerel  nets,  and  we  now  and 
then  get  a  red  gurnard  or  a  red  mullet.  Of  fishes  which  are  not  eaten,  we 
frequently  meet  with  the  sea-bream  and  the  lump-fish ;  we  occasionally  see 
a  pocket-4ish  (Lophius),  and  some  large  species  of  the  shark  race.  We 
heard  of  a  shark,  last  April,  which  was  called  a  bottle-nosed  shark,  nearly 
Bft,  long,  which  ran  upon  the  rocks  at  Cromer,  with  a  porpoise  in  its 
mouth;  and,  in  the  summer,  we  saw  an  angel-fish  T^qualus  ^Sbuatina). 
We  have  very  few  shells,  but  some  beautiful  star-fish  and  Meuiks^.  I 
have  seen  the  cuttle-fish  from  the  length  of  an  inch  to  its  full  size ;  and, 
afler  the  gale  of  last  November,  the  beach  was  strewed  with  living  sea^ 
mice  (Aphrodlta  aculekta\  and  with  skates*  eggs.  These  last  I  had  before 
supposed  to  be  a  vegetable  production ;  but,  in  each  that  I  opened,  I  now 
found  a  li\ing  long-tailed  skate.  They  are  of  a  dark  colour,  and  have 
four  pointed  comers,  they  are  sometimes  called  fidry-purses.  Seals  are 
occasionally,  but  rarely,  taken  asleep  under  the  cliffs.  In  the  autumn  of 
1828,  we  had  one  for  some  weeks,  and  he  became  rather  tame ;  but  he 
could  not  bear  the  frost,  and  evidently  pined  for  his  own  element.  When- 
ever he  could  get  loose,  he  made  off  straight  for  the  sea,  which  is  at  the 
distance  of  nearly  a  mile ;  and  to  the  sea,  at  length,  to  his  great  delight,  we 
restored  him.  He  was  inclined  to  be  sociable  wnilst  with  us ;  for,  when  lefk 
alone,  he  would  creep  into  the  kitchen  for  company  :*^and  he  had  a  good 
appetite ;  for  one  night,  afler  a  hearty  supper,  he  got  out  of  his  tub,  and  stole 
and  swallowed  twenty-six  large  herrings.  Whales  are  not  unknown  on  our 
coast.  A  small  one  got  entangled  on  the  rocks  at  Runton,  on  the  23d  of 
November,  and  was  killed.  I  saw  it  when  cut  in  pieces,  and,  therefore,  I 
cannot  give  so  complete  an  account  as  I  could  desire ;  but  1  understood  it 
was  24  ft.  long.  The  whalebone  fringe  which  lined  the  jaws  was  nearly  white ; 
the  jaws  2fl.  7.  in.  long ;  the  extreme  width  of  the  tail,  3fl.  1 1  in.  I  think  it  was 
the  Balsen6ntera  if6ops  described  in  p.  233.  of  the  Britiih  NaturalUt,  Its  nose 
was  pointed,  and  it  had  the  spout-holes  in  the  middle  of  the  head.  Its  colour 
was  nearly  black  on  the  back,  and  below  it  was  white,  and  in  folds ;  the 
blubber  was  about  1 )  in.  in  thickness,  and  produced  very  fine  oil.  A  steak 
of  the  flesh  was  cooked,  and  tasted  like  tender  beef.  In  March,  1822, 
a  much  larger  whale,  also  of  the  ^alse^na  kind,  was  killed  at  Overstrand.  You 
may  like  to  have  the  dimensions  : —  Length,  57  h, ;  breadth  of  tail,  13fl.; 
pectoral  fin,  6  fl.  6  in. ;  tongue  in  length,  9  fl. ;  in  breadth,  4  h.  Another 
whale  was  observed  spouting  off  Cromer  in  the  autumn  of  that  year. 

Havhig  referred  to  the  Brituh  Xa/uralisi,  I  umst  advert  to  the  iust  regret 
of  the  author  of  that  entertaining  little  work,  at  the  extinction  of  the  Urc^l- 
lus,  or  cock  of  the  wood,  in  Bntain ;  and  I  woidd  take  this  opportunity  of 
mentioning,  that,  five  years  ago,  a  gentleman  of  this  neighbourhood  imported 
a  pair  of  these  birds  from  Sweden.     They  did  well  m  confinement ;  and 
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hatched  seven  young  ones,  which  grew  to  the  size  of  phcaiwiti  |  but  tha 
thev  and  their  mother  died,  it  was  supposed,  from  exposure  to  the  aniL  Tk 
cock  was  turned  out,  and  lived  two  years  in  the  fir  plantations ;  he  waitha 
killed  accidental!}'.  The  gentlcnitm  who  made  tlie  attempt  intends  to  rasn 
it,  and  has  much  expectation  of  final  success. 

I  sliall  be  glad  it  these  facts  be  considered  worthy  of  a  place  in  }0€ 
interesting  Magazine.     I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  A,  G,    Jatu  A.  1890. 

Voffalkand  Norwiek  Mmsnm.  — The  FifUi  Annual  Meeting  of  tbb  TiudCuCioa  «u  bcU  liAi 
8odctir*t  Rooms  in  Norwichf  on  Nor.  iS.,  Dawson  Turner,  Eiq.,  having  taken  thmdb^tttti^md 
the  Mincriben  to  the  followinf  cflliet :  <— 

**Ai  thu  b  the  flnt  o|iportunity  which  hat  been  allowed  ne  of  inteUng  you.  I  tnnt  UultWhi 
we  proceed  to  the  bu«ini.*M  of  the  dar,  1  thall  be  permitted,  for  a  few  nniiut.nta,  to  trc^pMima 
vour  time,  chiefly  for  the  purpoie  or  returning  you  my  thaokt  ftar  the  honour  job  haw  daw 
in  electing  me  to  thi«  chair.  1  do  aMure  you  that  I  very  deeplv  fieeL  md  very  aenaSUtw  affgtd^ 
the  dUtinction  thu*  beftowed  uimn  mc ;  for  it  b  rirtualiy  nothing  lim  than  nowilnafing  m»  liii 
the  head  of  the  naturalist*  of  this  opulent,  enlightened,  and  Mlentlftc  coonty  :  and.  whM  l^rt 
of  Norfolk  a«  a  county  dittinguhihcd  for  the  love  and  the  punuit  of  ideooe,  I  mmt^WBwmt 
using  wcHids  of  course,  or  wishing  to  flatter  the  self-lore  of  you  or  m  fiiUnw  iiHintiiiBaai 
e&pense  of  truth.  I  no.  Indeed,  feel  that  Norfolk  is  deserving  of  such  an  epithet.  I  icnMaSil^ 
about  thirty  years  ago,  being  in  company  with  (me  of  the  most  dIstlnguUhed  naturallgtt  of  EnM 
and  at  the  same  time  with  a  botanist  from  a  distant  part  of  England,  who  had  been  iqion  a  vUMl 
Norfblk.  The  former,  congratulating  tlie  other  u|ion  what  he  had  seen  and  aatheiid,  ohMiri 
that  there  must  of  necessity  be  some  singular  advantage  in  the  soli,  the  climate,  or  the  pHltiHif 
Norfolk,  which  nutdc  it  so  celebrated  as  abounding  in  the  rarer  productions  or  natuie:  -"^^b 
not  a  little  astonished  when  told  that,  on  the  contrary,  Norfidk  was  one  of  the  diatrld*  or  1 


the  least  favoured  In  those  resitects.  and  that  any  preeminence  she  might  et^|Dy  was  ahMttB 
owing  to  the  industry  and  talents  with  which  her  rcnourres  had  been  biTcitigated  and  dtfSqri. 
Such  an  assertion  is  certainly  startling  at  flrvt ;  but  when  I  call  to  mind  that.  In  the  dwi 
my  own  life,  I  have  known  and  associated  with  such  men  as  Sir  Jamea  Smith.  Mr.  O 
Woodward,  Dr.  Rigby,  Mr.  Whitcar,  Mr.  Burrvll,  Mr.  Hryant,  Mr.Wegg.  Dr.  Hooker, 
Lindley,  and  very  many  others  whose  names  have  at  this  moment  escapea  me^nll  of  thi 
of,  or  residents  in,  Norfolk,  its  iirobability  will  belcastly  admitted  and  its  truth  aiAnowW^^ 
regard  to  the  value  and  Importance  of  museums  in  ffcncral,  I  ftel  that  it  would  be  entiidy  odtf 
place  to  attempt  to  enlarge  upon  a  point  so  universally  a«imittcd  and  to  flilly  apprecialod  bf  ff^ 
gentleman  prevent.  As  a  ctt itre  of  union  for  men  of  taste  and  science ;  a<  a  rccentade  Itar  i  " 
which  would  otherwise  be  neglected  or  dispersed  or  lost,  or,  If  neither  lost,  disperaed^n 

would  be  hidden  In  the  obscurity  of  private  houses ;  as  the  means  of  forming  the 

young  to  pursuits  the  most  worthy,  by  cxciUng  their  curiooily,  and  teaching  them  the  valntfll 
the  pleasure  of  mental  cultivation ;  and  as  a  most  delightful  source  of  information  to  utneftMB 
age,  who  hence  acquire  more  exalted  ideas  of  their  Creator,  and  learn,  more  and  mote,  la  tm 
through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  (yod  :  in  all  these,  and  in  many  other  reqNicta,  the  value  aadttt 
Importance  of  museums  are  neither  to  be  denied  nor  doubted.  With  respect  to  our  own  i 


partlcuUr,  I  feel  there  is  the  strongest  room  for  our  self-congratulation.    It  la.  Indeed*  an 

in  yeanu  but.  In  growth,  it  has  attaincti  a  degree  of  maturity  which  is  really  sotpriaing.     

I  look  about  me,  and  see  the  various  objccu  of  art  and  of  nature  with  which  1  am  ■miimrilil 
cannot  but  be  lm|iressed  with  the  greatest  thankfulness,  tir»t  to  the  extended  patranageofai 
public ;  then  to  the  numerous  gentlemen  who  have  favoured  us  with  donationa j  and  theaiLBd 
least,  to  the  Uibour  of  the  committee  who  have  directed  this  establishment.  In  i^teakingof  Ifti 
exertions  of  this  committee,  it  is  not  nec(>ssary  for  my  expressions  of  gratitude  to  be  cfaeikaill 
any  fislse  delicacy ;  for  I  cannot  be  »upnoscd  to  be  arrogating  any  merit  to  myseir:  I  Jnintd  Itai 
only  at  the  twelfth  hour :  in  time,  indeed,  to  sec  and  to  appreciate  the  value  of  their  laboun^  helMI 
them.  Indi-od,  during  the  Ia»t  yc.ir  or  two,  it  mipht  at  first  view  be  auimiM 


to  take  a  part  in  ^rr— 

their  labours  had  tieen,  in  a  great  degree,  relaxed ;  for  the  committee  had  relt  It  tlidr  ( - 

abstain  from  making  any  purchases,  or  even  fVora  taking  steps  to  dis|4av  a  coiisldeniblejpaitlmrf 
what  we  possess,  feeling  it  a  paramount  duty  to  ap|)ly  themselves  mainly  to  the  extlnctMn  tf  ttt 
debt  which,  but  two  years  ago,  hung  over  us  as  an  incubus,  and  threatened  our  destmrtloau  Wi 
debt  is  now  happily  reduced  from  400/.  to  little  more  than  50/. ;  and.  In  the  course  of  two  MOh 
will,  without  any  extraordinary  cflbrt,  be  altogether  annihilated.  Ttie  rather  have  I  cwne  tofli^ 
gratulate  you  upon  the  present  state  of  the  Institution,  which  no  one  of  us  could  hawe  euaelrtM 
Its  outset  to  have  seen  in  theprcM^nt  flourishing  condition ;  and  of  which  ImiutbealtoiMldlaMi 
a*  the  poet  of  the  Jeru$alrm  Drliftcred  of  his  favourite  hero,  but 

**  L'etk  prccorsc  e  la  s}>eninza  e  i  flftri 
Presti  fUrean,  quando  n'  uM:iro  i  tiorctti." 

Anln  to  advert  to  myself,  I  am  the  more  flattered  by  the  situation  in  whirh  I  am  iilaned- 1^ 
much  as  I  am  the  successor  to  one  wh<i  was  confessedly  the  (irst-rate  naturalist,  not  onlvor  Ite- 
folk  but  of  I-Ingland,  and  not  only  of  England  but  of  tkiropc.  With  Sir  Jamea  Smith  7  had  the 
hapoinen  of  maintaining  an  uninterruiiCcd  Hrientlkhip  for  thirty  vears ;  I  eAteemvd  and  1  loved  Un 
whilst  alive;  and,  so  tongas  I  mykclf  shall  li\e,  I  never  shall  cease  to  dwell  with  aActllMk 
regard  uimn  his  memory.  Wlivther  in  public  or  in  private  life,  Sir  James  Smith  waa  a  »■««■.  «kf 
was  highly  estimated.  Ilia  ulcnt*  and  his  time  were  always  di'voU'd  to  the  public,  and  alwanH 
doing  good.  By  his  works  he  has  erected  to  liimself  uu  im|ieriahablo  monument ;  and  upon  eviiT 
occasion,  in  these  works,  he  has  uniformly  Atudiod  to  promote  the  lia|>{tiness  of  manic  Inouid  IM 

Slory  of  God.  As  possessor  of  the  Ijnncan  Hvrbariuni,  his  coiiuutt  uas  at  all  time*  tmlufUi 
beral,  opening  its  treasures,  without  reiserve,  to  men  of  every  rank  and  sution,  and  of  em 
clime.  As  founder  and  prcxiiient  of  the  Society  which  equally  U-ars  the  name  of  the  neat  L» 
UKUS,  his  amiable  and  ecmdeM*endin;'  aflab  lity  wi-n  lim  the  regani  of  every  member  of  that  body 
whilst  that  esUlilii'Inuont  gave  a  i  liaracter  and  a  iiermaneiicy,  and  an  in)iM>rtance  to  the  rtudva 
natural  history  in  EngUind,  whirh  it  could  not  otherwi»e  have  attaiiii-d.  While  |>roud  tofaehh 
successor,  I  few  how  much  I  must  nufltr  in  compariMm  with  Mich  n  man  j  but  1  will  not  eav  i^ 
w  ill  a  complimetit  as  to  dwell  on  my  uiiworthiness  to  occupy  his  chair.  It  is  sufliciaitte  ■ 
that  you  have  thought  fit  to  elect  mc  to  it ;  and  my  endeavour  shall  not  be  wanting  to 
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GlXICCBSTKRSUtRE. 

Xaturat  Ifulory  Socirly.  —  A  Soriely  bas  beea  establbhed  at  Gloucesier, 
the  enquiries  of  which  are  Co  b«  dedicated  to  sulncctH  of  natural  historv.  Dr. 
BvTOO  ha«  Accepted  the  office  of  president.     (Ilercjard  Journal,  July  29.) 

Fonit  Remmiufrom  Fuxcole.  —  In  I8J!7,  my  employer  had  a  well  sunk  on 
ooe  of  his  &niu,  for  the  use  of  his  cattle,  upon  those  bcautifid  hilla  near 
Foscote.  It  uTOft.  b  dqith,and  these  stonea(^/;.  35.)  come  out  of  it,  save 
ooe  that  WB«  given  me  hy  a  friend  from  Ncwlond,  and  which  was  taken  out  of 
■  gravel  pit  in  that  parish,  near  Shipstonon  Stour,  Worcefitcrshire.  If  you 
■oould  find  them  usefitl,  thcv  are  much  at  vour  senice;  and  I  rcinaii).  Ha, 
jaan,  &C,  — W.A  Roie,  Gnrdener.      F.u-iilT,  SrJII.G.  IB«. 

The  fossila  with  which  we  have  been  fuvourcd  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Rose,  have 
been  submitted  to  the  cxatnination  of  Mr.  J.  D,  <\  Soweri\v,  who  has  com- 
aainkated  the  follow  ing  catalogue :  — 


ippamiily  rrom  the 


.     PulUilT*  M'rcUtim.  GnLTii 
L  JVcbs  nuirilTli  .VU.  Ok 
fTmlwiniU  ptblculirti  ;iww  iprdo}. 

Without  being  able  to  point  out  the  precine  locality  whence  these  fossile 
Wtn  collected  by  our  correspondent,  we  have  little  hesitation  in  assigning 
Iheai  to  the  inferw  oolite ;  and  are  probably  correct  in  refOTing  them  to  the 
Ivown,  femuinaus,  and  micaceouH  sanilstonc  which  in  situated  near  the 
Wer  part  ofthe  series,  towards  the  lias,  and  in  which  the  large  Pertea 
MnvUvis  is  the  most  distincuiiihing  shell.  This  bed  appears  to  be  the  same 
M  that  described  bv  Messrs.  Coneyhcare  and  Philli|>i4,  under  the  Icmi  "  niariy 
Mtdstoae."  Most  of  the  fosials  in  the  foregoing  list  will  be  found  in  that 
famished  by  the  authors  of  the  On/Zinci  0/ l/ur  Geolo^v  "f  t'»H''"'^  "•' 
Wcla.  Fine  sections  of  this  portion  of  the  oolitic  series  occur  in  the 
wcMcrn  escarpmeiit  of  the  Cotcawold  Hills  of  Oloiicestershire,  and  upon  the 
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detached  or  outlx-inc  hills  which  arihc  within  the  \-ale«  of  Gloucester  ni 
Evcdhain.  A  sketch  of  this  cscurpnient,  sufficiently  exhibidng  the  subdhnr 
sions  of  the  stnita,  may  bo  conbuited  at  p.  252,  ot  the  work  to  which  we 
have  referred.  Tlic  ins'iiection  of  these  fossils  recalled^  to  our  memoiy  ■ 
extraordinary  nssein])lage  of  siniilur  shells,  o'idently  derived  from  the  mk 
matrix,  in  a  quarry  on  one  of  those  outlying  masses  of  oolite  to  whiA  w 
before  alliided,  in  the  siunc  county.  We  revert  to  the  circumstance,  asintt- 
resting  to  ourselves,  from  eiwly  associations.  It  was  the  first  occasion  whU 
attnicted  our  attention  to  these  singuhir  de{)ositories  of  organic  renuuiu,nd 
excited  an  admiration  which  the  experience  of  23  years  has  only  served  10 
strengthen,  at  these  wonderful  records  of  a  fonner  world.  The  ^edmnof 
l)one  which  Mr.  Rose  states  was  discovered  netu"  Shipston  on  Stour  if  ■ 
portion,  prolmbly  about  one  third,  of  a  large  molar  tooth  of  an  el^ivi) 
comprising  eight'plates,  fonning  the  centre  or  middle  part  of  the  tootn.  fc 
occurred,  as  we  are  informed,  hi  a  bed  of  gravel  about  10  fL  in  depth.  Wi 
is  another  instance  of  the  extensive  diffusion  of  the  bones  of  elephants  if 
the  ilUuvium  of  our  island.  We  thank  Mr.  Rose  for  this  contribiiM^ 
because  it  enables  us  to  compile,  to  name,  and  to  figure  the  8{>ecimeiiB  fa 
the  satisfaction  of  himself,  and  to  the  advantage  of  oiu"  geolcj^ical  resden 
We  are  particularly  desirous  of  encouraging  similar  conununicatiDns  fro* 
our  country  friends.  —  li.  C\  T.    Jmt,  1830. 

WORrESTERSlIIRK. 

T/ir  Curkof).  —  The  best  place  for  obser\ing  the  habits  of  this  lnnl»  ■ 
England,  is  on  the  range  of  the  >Lilvern  Hills,  where  they  abound,  in  tk 
season,  in  extraordinary  numbers,  making  the  whole  circidt  of  them  Tetontti 
continually  with  their  note,  in  a  most  striking  manner ;  and  fljdng  tba^ 
from  tree  to  tree,  in  a  way  which  would  nuich  delight  a  person  fond  cf 
iiatund  history.  The  workmen  of  tht?  neighlwurhood  say  a  bird  comes  wiA 
them,  which  they  call  the  cuckoo's  nuud,  but  1  never  saw  it. —  -Y.K.  ifct 
25. 1829. 

PiajiU  on  the  Mahrrn  Ililh,  —  Sir,  The  Malvern  Hills  being  so  wfD 
known,  from  the  beautiful  prospects  they  afford,  and  being  the  resort  of  noov 
persons  in  the  summer  season,  incited,  probably,  as  nmch  by  the  salubritya 
the  air  as  the  purity  of  the  waters,  perha|)s  the  following  list  of  plants  no^ 
ing  on  them,  or  in  their  vicinity  (all  gathered  or  ob8er\'ed  by  mysS^  « 
various  excursions),  may  not  be  unacceptable.  Several  I  have  noiel 
this  present  season,  during  a  short  residence  in  the  neighl)ourhood  for  the 

benefit  of  my  health. 

Flantii  growing  on,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity.of,  the  primitive,  granitic,  and  ■lenidechAi' 
tl)c  Malvern  Hili4,  stretching  nine  raileii  in  length  from  n«rth  tu  aotitli,  from  lA^igh  SlntonlD  Wf^ 
ce&U^rkhire,  to  Hromsbcrrow  in  Oloucexterfkhire ;  bounded  on  the  eaut  by  the  red  naarlplliDrf 
Worceftterkhire,  and  on  the  north  and  along  the  wett  by  the  transition  limeatonc  of  WoicMI* 
chirc  and  Herefordiihirc*  :  — 

Enchanter's  nightshade  (nrca>^<i  lutetiftna^;  blunt-fingered  sixKHlwell  {.Veronica  triph^llai)«tf 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Link  Common  at  the  foot  of  the  hillii ;  butterwort  (PlngufcnU  n^ 

Skria)f  in  a  tiog  on  the  wciitern  side  of  the  Wurcestcr^hire  Beacon,  but  on  no  oth^  pftit  flf  Al 
itlfl ;  giiisy wort  ( Lycnpus  europai^uii),  in  the  nciuhtKJuriug  ditche«  ;  cotton-graaa  (PilfliilW 
polysti^cnion),  in  a  bog  on  the  western  t>ide  of  the  nill« ;  mat-cratu  v^'i^iniun  stricU;,  on  tSeei^ 
n)on!t :  silver  hair-grass  {A'\m  caro|)hvllea> ;  tall  fcMrue  gra<-s  \Ft'$tiica  giganti-a^ ;  rc«d-fiBMaB  (/• 
calamikria^  the  last  two  in  wo<ids  on  the  limestone  hills  north  of  Malveni ;  water  UUika  (Willi 
fontana),  in  plashy  rills  on  the  hill ;  small  teasel  (Dipsacuspilbsuw; ;  woodroof  ( Aa|>£rula  odoiftldi 
lady's  mantle  {AlchemUla  vulgaris) ;  holly  (/'lex  y<quifblium),  almost  covering  one  of  the  U^B 
the  Bouthcni  fiart  of  the  chain ;' tufted  water  scorpion  gratis  (.Vyosbtii  cseqiitbaa)  ;  ■luiiiwl 
(£.ithosp<^nnum  officinale; ;  green.leaved  hound's-tongue  (ryn()Kl<'i^''U'">ylvtiticum),  IntEcvoo'f 


n  appU  

nlum),  on  waste  ground  near  the  church ;  henbane  (//yosc^amus  niger\  in  abundance  at  Ike 
base  of  the  hills  near  the  wells :  leisscr  periwinkle  (Tinra*  minor),  in  a  wood  on  the  aumiiUtafa 
limestone  hill  near  Cradley;  leMcr  dodder  {Cuncuta  £]Mthymum),  on  the  north  hill; 


•  Perhaps,  at  a  future  time,  I  may  say  more  on  the  geology  of  this  district,  if  not  aniiclMfed  19 
an  abler  correspondenL 
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gantian  {GvnXiana  Amar^lU\  on  limfttonc,  in  ji  rocky  wood  near  the  Wytch,  utcntifuUy ;  creeping 
water.|Mniioi)  <5^ura  rfepcnn),  in  maraliy  ^und  ou  the  western  side  of  the  Worccfetunbirc  Bea- 
con ;  mealy  Guelder  rose  ( rib6riiuin  I^ntiina),  in  the  woo(l«,  on  limentone,  near  I^bury ;  flax 
(Llnum  luitatiMinum),  near  I«ittte  Malvern;  Hundew  (Uroiiera  rotuudifblia),  boa  on  western  side 
of  the  Beacon :  snciwdrop  ((.ialAnthus  nivftllk),  in  great  abundance  in  a  mnsvy  Kipn  at  the  north- 
western base  of  the  Herefordshire  Ueacon.and  in  the  adjoining  wood ;  daffuiiil  (.Varciraiis  I'seudo. 
narcissus),  in  prorusion  in  a  wood  near  Little  Malvern  church,  and  some  lull-flowered  varieties  in 
other  puts ;  wild  tulip  [Titlipa  sylvrstris^  thin  waa  found  among  the  limestone  quarries  by  Jas.  T. 
Goodman  ;  golden  docic  (Aiimex  palfistris),  marsh  by  t)»e  chalybeate  s|iring  ;  artuw  grass  l7>igl5. 
chin  pali'istre),  in  boggy  places ;  meadow  saflVon  (Culchicum  autumn'jilc;,  abundant  in  the  moist 
meadow«uit  the  western  side  or  the  hills;  yellow.wurt  CChldraperfoU'itai,  near  the  limestone  quar. 
ries ;  bilberry* ;  /  atcinium  MyrtlUus),  on  the  rocks  of  the  Worcestershire  Beacon ;  Lmu  (CaUuna 
vulgaris),  noothcr  kind  o(  heath  gniws  thmuKhout  the  whole  ranKe;  great  bistort  i.^ol^gonum 
Blst<«rta^,  in  moist  copsy  meadows  to  the  north  of  the  hills;  alpine  bistort  (f.  viviparum) ;  herb 
parii  (I^iris  quadrifblia^  in  the  thick  woods  at  the  westeni  bases  of  the  two  beacons ;  golden  saxi- 
Rajte  ^Cbrys<is|tli:iiium  o|i|K>sitifbliumi,  abundant  in  the  sImIIow  plaahy  rills ;  Ucptfonl  pink  \\Y\~ 
anthus  Arrai-na' ;  boy  stitchwnrt  (StelUria  uiisinbia^ ;  purple  sandwort  i  Arenuria  ri^bra),  abun- 
dant on  the  rocks ;  navclwort  •.£\)tylMon  umbilleu*^  numerous  in  the  Assures  of  the  rocks ;  A^cdum 
Tbl^phiimi,  S.  acre,  and  S.  &lbum,ail  abamiant  on  the  rocks  of  the  north  hill,  but  the  iilbura  rarely 
flAwerinv;  sraiMith  awl-shaped  spurrey  (SiM^Tgula  saniao'ldes),  in  a  marshy  spot  on  the  wciitemside 
of  the  U  orrostershire  Boncon,  aiwut  midway  down  the  hill ;  also  in  Hnother  springy  sikH  near  the 
Wytch;  wild  service  (P^rus  torminlklls),  inthewtrnds;  mountain anh  (P. aucuparia?,  numerout 
at  the  Inne  of  the  mirth  hill :  .Spir^e^a  s.ilicifblia,  in  an  old,  overgrown,  half  drled-up  watercourse 
■ear  Wetland  Common,  at  the  Iwse  of  the  hills ;  but,  perhaps,  natuialised  there,  as  a  garden  was 
DOtfar  fW>m  the  siMit ;  /Rkiia  villbMi ;  R.  tomentiSsa ;  H.  rubiKinlba,  in  some  plenty  on  the  limestone 
hills ;  R.  micniiitiia,  on  the  thickely  side  of  the  Warreu  Hill ;  H.  Borri  tt  and  R.  Forst^rj,  in  the 
woods ;  Potentilla  argcntea,  plentiful  on  the  rocks ;  P.  vi  ma,  on  the  rock  above  the  ca\e  on  the 


thrw^a  squam\ria),  at  the  liase  of  the  north  hill,  on  the  rootM  of  holly,  and  in  a  thick  wood  on  a 
CoiiRlomer.ite  roi-k  near  the  Tami',  nn  the  ront4  of  mnplu;  foxglove  (Digltklis  purpurea^  in  all 
parts  of  tilt*  range,  nrufuAoly  ;  ffVranium  l^oidum ;  A*umilria  cLivirulftLi ;  ^^nth^llis  Vuhicrkria ; 
Ficia  sylvAtica,  m  the  wooil  belftw  the  Wurcesterahire  lleacim ;  (Iniithopus  |ierpusillus ;  aaintfoin 
(Hed^sarum  Onohr^chis),  on  the  limestone  rucks;  sulpliur-colourixl  trefoil  (rhfiMiuui  ochruleb- 
cum,  on  the  Ijink  i'umm>>n  ;  lutnan  {^{icricum  .iudroste^mum^  in  u  wikmI  near  Little  Malvern 
priory ;  upright  St.  JoliiiS  wort  ,//•  piilcnrumi,  abundant  on  the  heathy  griiund  at  the  north  base 
of  the  Ktid  Hill;  wall  hawkweiMl  ,//ii'i4iMum  mur6rum\  on  the  rocks;  C'arline  thintle  ^Carliiia 
▼ulg4ris:  i  golden  rod  .Si>lid^go  Virgai'irea),  on  the  rocks;  chamomile  f^uthemis  nobiliiiS  abun. 
dant  on  the  wet  commons  near  th.*  hills :  buttfrfly  orchis  {0.  hifblia',  in  the  woodn;  pyramidal 
orrhis  \0.  pyramidilis',  on  the  limestone  Innkii,  varying  with  milk-white  flowerit;  frog  urchi*  (O. 
▼irldis;,  in  |iasture«  at  the  hxno  of  the  north  hill ;  aromatic  orchis  [O.  roui'i|Kca),  covering  whole 
neadow-s  at  the  fiMit  of  the  northern  limestone  einineiicev ;  l>ee  orchis  {<).  Apifera^  on  the  lime- 
•tone  mt'ki  at  Ix>igh  Sinton ;  ladies*  traces  (Nei'tttia  s|ilH11ii<;,  ou  the  wet  comin(tns ;  jiini|H'r  v/uni. 
penis  communis:,  on  the  limestone  rocks ;  yew  (Taxui  baivi^t.'0,  abuoilaut  in  the  adjacent  woods 
on  limestone,  various  old  and  curiously  gnitc»que  individuals. 

lluviiij^  thus  eiiiiiiieratLMl  so  in  any  flowcTiiig  plants,  I  must  defer  men- 
tioning any  of  the  (.Vxptotrtimia  at  present.     I  am,  Sir,  &c. —  Kdivin  Lea. 

Hunitrt  }fai/,  mar  I  At  lie  Malvern,  St-pt,  18.  lH2f). 

P/antM  ntrffimfi  in  the  Vttlour  of.  their  r/uWt'rt,  J^c,  growing  wild  principal! v  near  W^)rce»ter.  ^ 
Red  valerian  <  /  aJiTiama  rfilira^,  (hi  the  w.ilU  of  the  Triory  gate  at  Crlckhowcll,  with  white  flowers, 
but  i^antH  with  reil  flower* growing  inlfrinixMl  with  thi>  white  ones.  Sjirlng  crocus  (Cihcus  vernu»^, 
with  white  flowers  in  a  low  flcld  on  the  south  side  of  Worctvter ;  Miilalluviid,  on  red  marl.  Cow- 
slip I  l*rimula  vOris?,  with  divp  re<l  flowers,  in  a  gravelly  flHd,  on  the  wi-»i  Mde  of  WorcesttT. 
Meadow  sinVnu  i(\dchiciun  autunin^Kt',  with  white  flowers,  in  a  meadow  on  the  lianks  of  the 
Severn,  growing  in  cum|i:iuy  with  |>ur|de  tmes.  Common  ling  iCjlluna  vulgiria\  with  white 
flawern.  in  a  bo^tgy  pl-icc  on  the  we«tmi  %ide  of  the  Malvern  Hills.  Sitapwort  iSa|ioii^ria  offici- 
■Mis<,  with  double  flowvrs,  in  a  hedge  nn  the  mad  to  (*otherid]{e.  Wild  i>luni  tn^.'  (Prunus  do. 
meitica),  with  doubli-  flowers  in  a  hedge  near  Cruckbarrow  Hill.  Sfeadow-nwivt  (5|anu\i  I'link- 
lia\  a  iiiott  iK'autiful  variety,  with  fiillfloweni,  rex-mblitig  I'm:.!!  white  nh«e«,  in  a  niamhj  pl.icc  at 
Batlenhall,  on  the  rtiad  to  Cruckbarrow  Hill.  Hiirni>t  hnh*  {Hf>vi  H|iintwU<tlma\  the  cream, 
coloured  petals  marke«l  nitli  retl,  Batti-nhall  I<ane,  Wof\-esu>r.  White-cluhtenHl  bramble  (Aitlm^ 
Ieucfi«tacny4\  with  double  white  rtowen,  in  a  hetlge  on  the  north  side  of  Worcester.  Aiibus 
aUndiil6«us  with  retl  flowers,  and  the  c.ilym  in  six  »eginents.  temtinnting  in  leafy  points  on 
Urorakgrove  Lick^.  Dw.-trf  ciMiis  .Cistiu 'Heli^ntheinunr,  with  red  flowers,  in  l^ord  Somers's 
|«rk  at  Kistnor  ( aatle^  a  itraggling  seiilling,  proUibly  fn>m  the  iieighlNinniig  limentune  emi- 
ncnees,  where  the  common  yoilow  flowers  flourish  abundantly,  (rround  ivy  ^(iii'ehoma  Acder^- 
ccAl,  witli  deeit  puriile  flowers  <mi  red  marl,  iu  Battenh.ill  Ktiie.  Woodlx'tuny  ;/fi-ti>nicaoflSri. 
nMis>,  with  while  Rowers,  in  a  copse  nn  the  Heltniry  Hill,  we^t  side  of  Worcester,  towards  the 
iMMiudarim  ofthi>  reil  marl  and  lias  marl.  Si>lf.heal  (PrwHiV/ii  vulgaris),  with  white  flower*,  west 
■Me  of  Worcester,  on  gravel.  lletlJbkirtMia  ,'  II/irlsM  (AliNiriteM^  with  white  flower*,  on  limestMie  near 
T«!Nilniry  ;  eight  or  ten  hpeciinoiiswith  wbitr  tlowi-it,  gniwin^  ultliiii  a  yard's  distaiu'e  of  numerous 
planu  with  ml  one*,  flwarf  reil  raltle  ^Petiiculiri*  Hylv.\tica\  with  white  flowers,  iii  a  bcwgy 
iiie4ilnw  niNir  Mudwall  Mill,  Worcester;  a  number  of  plants  growing  together,  ail  with  white 
flowers.    Great  sna|idragun  (,<fntirrhinuu  mi^us),  with  cream-coloured  flowers,  on  an  old  wall 


*  I  menlitm  the  liiUierry  here,  to  mrrert  an  error  of  l>r.  Walker's  of  Hudilersfleld,  who,  in  a 
paper  recently  iiulilialivtl  in  the  MMiitnd  Sh'dical  ami  Stiiizical  R<-iH}i/rr,  st  itei  that  no  bog  or 
aluiiie  itUnU  are  round  on,  the  Malvern  IlilN,  *'  m4  t'th'ti  t/ir  VnccmiHm.'*  Of  coiinie,  it  did  not 
fall  under  Dr.  Walker'*  olHi'rvation  ;  but  he  nmilttsl  toex.iniine  the  nn'ks  of  the  \\orcester«hire 
RiveiMi,  where  the  rarelninm  Myrtiilus  grows  plentifully  ;  and  the  bog  on  the  we»t  side  of  the 
Beanin  al.o  e^Mped  his  notice. 

Vol.  111.  —  No.  12.  m 
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W  CimmmitTj,  Wormtcr.    Faulo»  rUiiiaili  vutptnal,  wMh  •»»  aonn,  <i  •■ 

o«th hm lit  Halvnn  1. uiiM inhiUUDnntc^iinJnH IlNrt tU>  wUm ••rldr  ■MaM»y>«—  •1° 


■liaaM  >l  fdniBDii  on  Ihe  hlUi  u  Ibt  punte  «fif ,  bul  nirtoui  Tlflton  kuvlpr  jiptilMdlr  rtM^  li 
up  Tor  ftn«r  rear  wbAvim-  II  niMrM,  n  l«  noit  qall*  fiifv  id  And  t  vbltr^M&v*i*il  vtini 
■Di«U.«a>(n<r  cmnuil  rOHtn^uia  pulllun:.  wnh  -hii,  Bu-rt..  llrn.,.!  e,,ii,  in  mU; 

■nuBd.    Mb*  iMlluw(M«TiB»iohJiUl,wllh -!.■'■■  "'——   --■ ■■•-■ Ii— ••1 

lail;iiilru|terftnialt»wtU«~wll6|>lnkii  >  .  ..•  irt. 

IJ—lnTii^iai.wf- -■■■-- " ■■"- 


««■« 


'■llia|Idi>,aiinjiM»i  «■»  uli' . 
lLie,'mbltCt and *nr-    HiukThLni.. 


Wabwickshihe. 
Wearer"!  Muicutn  in  Birmingham.  —  RkharJ  Weaver,  a  workiof^  ifant- 
tnaker,  being  in  bad  health,  was  advised  to  walk  frcqiicnilj  into  liic  coin- 
try,  and  on  these  occasions  aniiiiicd  himself  with  colleetini;  loriuiu  tprcin 
of  intccta  and  es(>ecially  the  LeitidtSptera,  in  (hi.ir  iliflbrvnt  "IMnk.  Oj 
making  up  small  canes  of  butterflies  for  sale,  he  obtaineil  u  Mifficicnt  iiub 
to  purchase  H  cabinet,  and  is  at  length  bevome  |KH»emcil  of  otic  of  ibc 
muHl  complete  collections  out  of  the  metroiwlls.  At  the  iiu||gviitk>D  vl 
Mine  Iriaids,  he  is  endeavouring  to  establish  a  museum  herr  *,  wbirh  at 

Seaent  he  wi«hc*  to  confine  to  the  nolurel  history  of  the  Briliith  iaUiuk 
e  has  a  few  British  binis,  but  hb  means  of  obtaiiunt;  a  pn-Mrr  tari«t<  of 
arc  extremely  limited.  Watrer  has  some  subscrit>crB  of  U.  \l 
I,  but  still  loo  few  to  ddhi}'  the  cxpcDjiM  of  obtnininic  >  Iwv* 
collection  {  and,  to  aid  his  funds  for  this  puri>o8C,  he  w31  gladly  make  up 
small  cKsei  of  British  insects  to  order,  either  for  sole,  or  in  exchange  fin 
birds  and  other  objects  of  natural  histnrj*. 

The  character  of  Richard  Weaver  will  be  highly  intonwliiu  tti  anjr  el 
your  readers,  lovers  of  natural  history,  from  the  nrdour  he  exhibit*  b  ibc 
pursuit  of  hia  objects,  apart  front  the  coiisidcniti<in  of  pecuniary  nroit,  b^ 
yond  the  must  moderate  luaintcnaiice  of  himself  and  his  vrifii.  lie  erinixi 
great  gratitude  for  any  osslslancc  aflbrded  him  cither  by  irutmelim,  ipvc*- 
mens,  or  donatious.  It  should  be  added,  thnt  Weaver  has  tearaol  to  «t 
his  Initterfiies  with  skill  and  effi^t.  —  C.     SirmngAan,  A'lx,  IT.  I8M. 

Barer  PIohIi found  in  tl'iiravntsAn-r.  —  Sir,  In  makins  out,  acfonfisK  to 
my  promise,  a  bst  of  the  rarer  plants  of  Warwickshire,  the  chief  difflcuRj  1 
have  met  with  is  that  of  selection  ;  I  mean,  of  determiiui^,  in  waujf  cwck 
what  plants  are  of  sufficient  roritr  to  justify  their  insertion  in  ihr  aort  of 
list  intended.  And  here  I  cannot  help  remarking,  that  in  several  inaUBCca 
the  lints  of  rare  plants  and  insects,  ltirnu>hedh^'M>iDe  of  your  corrt«Km<knt>, 
from  various  ports  of  the  countt^ ,  cunsisl  lunncipally  of  articles  wnkh  havi 
DO  pretnisions  to  be  so  distinguished ;  ami  the  publication  of  such  lists  n 
your  Magnjdnc,  lias  accordingly  drawn  forth  some  severe,  jiA  just,  mnariu 
from  others,  under  the  head  of  Itctros|icctirc  ('riticism.  From  tiw  v«ry 
nature  of  the  caw  much  difliircncv  of  opinion,  I  am  aware,  must  unavoidaUy 
'  ■    n  the  suhjcct.     The  occurrence  of  a  plant  tu  any  particulBr  district 

' ich  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  presence  or  abwnce  of  a  aoit- 

',  or  place  of  growth,  of  wood,  mountain,  heath,  bnf^  vats'. 


depeiiui 

able  *fl        .        .  ,,._.._.    , . ,  ...^ , 

waste  ground,&c.,  and  a  varietr  nf  other  circumstaiiCEs.  8oiiie  plaata,  too, 
lhouj{h  dislributni  vwy  gtiundlv  over  a  wide  exccnt  of  coimtrj ,  are  scarcdy 
any  whefc  found  in  mucTi  abundacicc ;  while  others  arc  cxiremrly  local,  jei 


ic~h  abundacicc : 
wnete  they  do  occur,  « 
«f  the  former  kind  may  be  uuiitloned  &ino 

£.ithai^iMnum  piirpi>rm<irrulcuin,  a  plant  which  I  never  happened  l< 
met  with  rxcepl  in  the  ndghlNnirlMOff  of  Cheilder  in  SomcndNhirr,  '■hen 
llie  woods  abouuiled  witb  It  to  u  great  c«U-nt.     Tlic  rauuuuii  rii  IglllW 

•  No.  3».  New  Street,  Binuingham. 
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g)igitali8  purpikrea),  I  have  understood,  would  hardly  find  a  place  in  the 
ora  of  some  English  counties.  In  the  immediate  neighbournood  of  this 
5 lace  I  should  in  vain  seek  for  a  wild  specimen  of  such  commonplants  as 
Tchium  vulgare,  C5ch6rium  /'ntybus,  ^nthyllis  Vulner^ria,  Uruphdrbia 
omyedaloldes,  iS&lvia  Terbenaca,  ilrtemista  i^bsfnthium,  and  several  others 
equally  common,  while  the  beautiful  Campanula  p&tula*,  g^erally,  and  with 
reason,  considered  one  of  our  rarer  natives,  occurs  plentifully  m  this  and 
many  other  parishes  in  the  neighbourhood.  No  two  Dotanists,  therefore,  it 
is  probable,  would  exactly  agree  in  their  selection  of  the  species  proper  to 
find  a  place  in  a  list  of  the  rarities  of  one  and  the  same  district.  No  doubt 
I  have  enimierated  below  some  plants  which  others  would  have  omitted, 
and  excluded  some  which  others  would  have  been  disposed  to  insert.  In 
either  case,  the  apology  I  have  to  plead  is  the  difficulty  of  drawing  the  line. 

^—  '*  Non  omncs  eadem  mirantur  amantque. 

Quid  dem  ?  quid  non  dem  ?  Renuis  quod  tu,  jubet  alter.'*  f 

It  is  proper  to  state,  that  the  following  does  not  profess  to  be  a  complete 
list  of  aJl  tne  rare  plants  which  the  coimty  may  afibrd ;  such  only  are  men- 
tioned as  I  have  observed  myself,  or  for  which  I  have  the  authonty  of  some 
personal  fiiend ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  the  authority  for  the  insertion  is 
always  given.     Yours,  &c. —  W,  T,  Bree,    AUctley  Rectory ,  Aug,  24.  1829. 

Name,  Place  of  Growth, 

VerMca  scutelluta        -       -    Coleshill  Heath. 

mont^a  -  -    Woods  at  Beausal,  near  Wedgnock  Park. 

Pinguicula  vulgArb  .     j  ^^X(SS!!^  ^*^''' ""^  ^"""'^ 

Eridphorum  vagin^tum        -    nog  below  Coleshill  Pool. 

polystachion         -        -    Packington,  Countess  of  Aylesford. 
^6ndo  epigejos  -        -    Allesley. 

Dfosacus  oildsus        -         .     \  ®*^*  ^^  ^''^  ^''^^*^'  ColeshUI ;  Bourne 
x/ipsacus  piiosus  ^     Brooke,  Shustoke. 

Sagina  erecta  -  -  Coleshill  Heath. 

Hott6nta  palustris       -  -  Between  Coleshill  and  Tamworth. 

jLysim^hia  vulgaris  -  Banks  of  the  Blithe,  Coleshill. 

ilnagdllis  cserulea        -  -  Com  fields,  Bidford. 

tcnella  -  -  Bogs,  Coleshill  Heath,  Sutton  Park,  &c. 

Campdnula  p6tula       -  -  Allesley,  Mcriden,  Coleshill,  &c. 

latifblia  -  -  Allesley. 

h^rida  -  -  Bidford. 

Fk>la  hirta  -  -  Bidford,  Birdingbur}'. 

palustris  -  -  Coleshill  Heath,  &c. 

Ferfolscum  nigrum       -  -  Stoneley. 

iSbm61us  Valmndi  -  Itchington. 

AhAmnus  cath&rticus  -  Coleshill,  Bidford,  &c. 

flnca  minor  -  -  Allesley,  Fillongley. 

Ci»nUa  curopce^        -  -  Allesley. 

ihiplei^rum  rotundifolitun  -  Bidford,  Wootton  near  Warwick. 

*  I  have  been  told  that,  some  years  ago,  a  noble  lady,  resident  in  this 
county,  informed  the  celebrated  Mr.  Curtis  that  Campanula  p4tula  was 
common  in  Warwickshire.  As  Her  Ladyship  was  at  that  time  only  com- 
mencing the  study  of  botany,  Mr.  Curtis  seemed  unwilling  to  credit  the 
statement,  and  concluded  that  some  other  more  common  species  had  been 
mistaken  for  the  one  in  Question,  assuring  her,  at  the  same  time,  that  Cam- 
panula ()&tula  was  one  of  our  rarest  English  plants. 

f  <*  All  do  not  admire  and  like  the  same  things.  . . .  What  should  I 
supply  y  what  reject  ?    The  same  which  you  refuse,  another  orders.*' 
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iSc4ndix  odorata 
Pimpinella  magna  * 
Aunbuciis  //bill us 
pBrnkwoA  palusitris 
I>r68eni  rotiindifolia 
MyosiiniH  nifnimus 
Oalanthus  niviilLs 
Xeucojum  sstivuin 
TiUipa  sylvcjrtris 
Ornith6galuni  umbellutum   - 
Kartheciuiu  osHifragum 

Convaliaria  uiajaliti 

Tricl6chin  palustrc 
Kpilobiuiii  anpistifoliiiin 
Cniora  pcrfoliata 

raccfnium  Oxvc6ccos 

2>4nhnc  Laurbola 
Polvgonum  Bist6rta 
PariK  qua(lrif()lia 
Pyrola  iiie<lia 

C^hrysosplenium  altcmifblium 
C*otyle(ioii  umbilicus 
jSedum  TVlqihinm 
^Vats'guR  tonniniilifl 
tSj)irn;^a  Fili|>c'ndiila 

HwA  tonicntosat 

Donnmna 

micrentha 

ft^niuiii  ?  t  -         - 

Potent)  lla  argentca      n 


Balsal  Temple. 

AHesley,  Mcri<len,  &e. 

(vraftoii,  Mr.  Piirton. 

Bogfl,  C^olcshill,  Warwick,  &e. 

Coleshill  Heath. 

('oleshill. 

Packington,  Countess  of  Avlesford. 

Near  the  Avon,  Stratford,  Mr.  Purtoo. 

Alleslcy. 

Meadows  near  the  Avon,  Warwick. 

Bog  below  Coleshill  Pool. 

5  WiKxIs,   Alleslev  and   Corley ; 

\      Park,  Hay  Wood. 

Bogs,  Coleshill. 

K\ton  Wo(h1. 

Between  Stratford  and  Alcester. 

5  Pool    in   ChemKlev   Wood,   Bog 

I      ColeshUl  Pool,  kc. 

Warwick,  Itchington,  &c. 

Allchley,  &c. 

l^nnerlev  Hough,  (^oletihill,  Fillonglej*,  Ac. 

Woods,  ^Ieriden. 

Ralsal  Temple. 

Huins  of  Maxstoke  Priory. 

Woods,  AUesley. 

(Uaverdon. 

Between  Marton  and  Southaiii. 

AHesley,  &c. 

AUesley,  ("laverdon. 

AHesley,  Bidford,  &c. 

Near  Bidford  (irange. 

Coleshill  Heath. 


bdov 


*  Judging  from  its  frequent  and  abundant  occurrence  on  banks  and 
gins  of  fields  in  this  neighboiirh<M)d,  I  shouhl  harcUv  have  thought  of  i 
ducing  thill  plant  into  the  alH>ve  list.     1  find  it,  hovie^'er,  classed 
our  rarer  species  in  Turner  and  DillwMrs  lintnuUfM  Guidr,  and  have 
tofore  l)een  ai>plied  to  by  a  lK>tanist  to  forward  roots  to  him  (roin  tfaii 
n(nghbourh(M>d  into  Yorkshire. 

t  Common  eiiougli  in  this  county ;  I  include  it  in  the  ul>ove  list,  not  OB 
account  of  its  rarity,  but  because  it  is  ofU*n  overlooked  or  taken  for  a 
of  /fosa  canina. 

t  This  rose,  which  1  disi.u>vcred  some  years  since  in  a  rough  pasture 
Bidford  linuigc*  (see  Piirton*s  Midland  Flora,  vol.  iii.  p.  41.),  andfbrwanfed 
to  the  Horticultural  Society,  has,  I  understand,  mucn  piT|)lexcd  the  bota- 
nists connected  with  that  estal>lishment.  If  I  might  venture  an  oninioD  in 
a  case  where  far  l)etter  judges  than  myself  entertain  doulrts,  I  should  be  db- 
posed  to  consiiler  this  rose  as  merely  a  strong  variety  of  /fowl  canlns. 
The  difficulty,  however,  of  determining  the  s|K>cies  of  this  genus  is  become 
almost  proverbial:  "  Fungum  et  H<>>am,**  sa\s  Sco|K>li,  *' quisquc  noaciCt 
Hpei*ies  vero  genuinas  utriusqiie  generic  ne  Nitanici  quideni  consuiniiiBtL'* 
(**  Every  one  can  tell  a  Fungus  ami  a  Uom*  ;  but  to  distinguish  the  tnie 
species  of  each  is  scarcely  within  the  power  of  even  a  first-rate  botanist.**) 
I  have  l»i*eii  told  of  a  jiisth  celebratcil  botanist,  and  an  able  writer  too  oo 
this  ver\  ceniis,  >iho,  being  :L^ked  ho*.\  many  true  s|H.vies  of  rose  he  b^ 
lie%-ed  tliere  were,  re|}lied  soniewliat  dryly,  "'  1  really  caiuiot  say,  but  I  IB 
quite  sure  there  is  oiw.'* 
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Ghati  rivale 
Apaver  Argemone 
Aquilegia  vulgaris 
Jun^nculus  parviflorus 

£elleboni8  vlridis 

iUentha  Allium 
GaleiSpsis  versicolor 
Scutellaria  minor 
Jlfdampyrum  arv^nse 
t^ndrrhinum  spurium 
Lunos^lla  aqimtica 
OroMinche  el^tior 

Teesdalia  nudicaulis    « 

Ard&mine  amara 
Turritis  glabra 
Pelargonium  sylv&dcum 

pyrenaicum 
Genista  &nglica 
2ii4thvrus  iTphaca 

Nissolta 

8ylv6stris 

F(cia  sylv&tica 
^8tr&galus  glvc^ph^llos 
Hypericum  elodes 

£«ctuca  virosa 


JTieracium  umbellatum 
CVilcus  eri6phoru8 

prat^nsis 
Bldens  cemua 
7\i88ilago  h^brida 
Solid^o  Virgaurea 
lunula  //elem'ifm 
O^rchis  p}Tainidali8 
Ovmnaucnia  ronupsca 
tiabenaria  vfridis 
Listcra  n)dus  avis 
Ve^ttia  spiralis 
iSpip&ctis  latifolia 

palustris 

cnsif61ia 
Littorella  lac68tris 
Jlfyriophyllum  verticillatum 
<2u6rcu.s  sessilifl6ra  * 


■  ! 


Arley  Wood,  &c, 

Claverdon. 

Woods,  Allesley. 

Bickenhill. 

(  Dadley's  Wood,  Allesley;  banks  of  Bourne 

(      Brook,  Shustoke. 

Allesley. 

Coleshm. 

Coleshill. 

Packington,  Countess  of  Aylesford. 

Bidford 

Coleshill  Pool,  Countess  of  Aylesford. 

Coleshill,  Bickenhill,  Allesley. 

Between  Packin^on  and  Coleshill ;  be- 
tween Coleshill  and  Lichfield,  by  the 
turnpike  road. 

Allesley,  Coleshill,  Balsal  Temple. 

Allesley. 

Oversley  Wood,  Mr,  Purton. 

Allesley,  ColeshilL 

ColeshUl  Heath. 

Alne  Hills,  Mr.  Purton. 

Coughton{  (i^reat  Alne,  Mr.  Purton. 

iBubbenhall,  near  the  bridge  leading  from 
Baginton. 
Bentley  Park. 
Bidford. 
Bog  below  Coleshill  Pool,  &c 

>tone  bridge,  between  the  Coleshill  and 
Birmingham  roads. 
Coleshill  Heath. 
Allesley,  &c. 

Bog  below  Qoleshill  PooL 
Packington. 

Banks  of  the  Avon,  at  Bidford  Orange. 
Kenilworth. 
Lower  Whitacrc. 

Ragley  Park  and  Grafton,  Mr.  Purton. 
Bogs,  Coleshill. 
Oversley  Hill,  Mr.  Purton. 
Kiiicsbiu-yWood,Mr.Boultbce,Bu8hyWood. 
Bidford  and  Snitterfield,  Mr.  Purton. 
Allesley,  ( .oleshill,  Wootton  near  Warwick. 
Bogs,  (Coleshill,  &c. 
Oversley  Wood,  Mr,  Purton;  Ragley. 
Coleshill  Pool. 

Packington,  Countess  of  Aylesford. 
Woods,  Allesley;  Hay  Wood,  &c 


*  This  species  has  no  claim  to  be  considered  rare  in  this,  or  perhaps  in 
any  other,  part  of  the  country;  but  except  by  the  eye  of  a  botanist  it  is  sel* 
dom  distinguished  from  the  <2uercus  i^obur.  A  wnter  in  the  Quaricrfy  Re^ 
view (ISo,  Ixxvii.  (>,  2;^)  states  tliat  (^ucrcus  sessiliflora  **  is  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced,  some  two  or  three  iigos  ago,  from  the  Contment ;  *'  an  opi- 
nion, which,  I  cannot  help  tliiiiking,  is  ill-founded.  That  the  acorns  may 
have  been  imported  from  the  Continent,  as  the  reviewer  states,  and  the  plants 
raised  from  them  extensively  cultivated,  is  extremely  probable.  The  species 
itself^  however,  I  cannot  but  believe  to  be  an  original  iiati\'e  of  our  island^ 
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SvXw  pcntdndra         -  -  Binlcy. 

Osmunda  regalis         -  -  Colcshill  Heath. 

Botr)'chiiiiii  Lunaria  -  Oversley  Hill,  BCr.  Purton. 

Lycopodium  elavattim  -  Coleshill  Heath.  ^ 

inundatuni  •  -  Shores  of  Coleshill  Pool. 

jSS(?lago  -  -  Bog  below  Coleshill  Pool. 

Aspfdium  lobatum  *  -  Alleslcv,  Meridcn,  &c. 

Oreopteris  -  -  Coleshill  Heath,  &c. 

T^elyptcris         -  -  In  a  boggy  pit,  Allesley. 

Pilularia  globuHfera  -  C'OleshmPool. 

Tetraphis  pellueida       -  -  Allesley. 

Trichostomuin  fontinaliildes  In  the  Avon  at  Warwick  and  ^dfimL 

NcckcTA  hcterom&lla  -  Allesley. 

IT^pnum  loreum         -  -  Woods,  Allesle}'. 

dendroides        -  -  Allesley,  &c. 

alopeciinun  -  -  Allesley,  &c. 

-ffryum  blcolor        -  -  Walls  of  Warwick  C'BStle. 

aiircuni  -  -  Shores  of  (.-olcshill  Po<J. 

Peziza  epidendra         -  -  Allesley,  C-oleshill. 

Siunicca  -  -  C!(>leshill  Heath, 

aria  striata        -  -  Allefjlcy. 

IsVis  -  -  ColcKhill. 

Reticularia  Lycop^rdon  -  Allesley,  Coleshill. 


for  the  following  reasons :  —  In  some  districts  ^c.  g.  in  some  parts  of  North 
Wales,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lakes  in  the  north  of  Englaiid)  it 
is  the  most  prevailing  kind,  constituting,  as  it  were,  the  staple  growth  of  the 
country,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  species,  Q,  ifobur.  In  tfaoB 
situations  we  should  hardly  suspect  that  the  trees  had  been  planted  bj  tk 
hand  of  man,  nor  have  they  that  appeiu^nce ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to 
be  the  si)ontaneous  produce  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow.  I  hare  abo 
observeti,  in  various  places,  trees  of  the  sessile-flowered  oak,  wluch,  I  BhooU 
conclude,  nuist  be  of  some  hundred  years'  growth.  In  this  county.  wUci 
formed  a  part  of  the  woody  and  extensive  district,  anciently  culed  As 
Forest  of  Arden,  the  oak  in  question  is  cliieflv  to  be  met  witli  in  wood^ 
some  of  which  almost  entirel}'  consist  of  this  species,  and  exhibit  evidoC 
marks  of  great  antiquity,  as  well  in  other  respects,  as  in  the  large  hoUov 
stools  of  oak  which  frecpiently  occur  in  them.  It  is  by  no  means  an  n- 
probable  supposition,  that  our  Warwickshire  woods  may,  at  least  in  aaae 
mstances,  be  portions  of  the  original  unreclaimed  land,  existing  now  ii 
nearly  the  same  state  as  before  the  country  was  cleared  to  its  present  exCcflt 
for  agricultural  purposes.  The  reviewer,  above  referred  to,  very  justly  r^ 
probates  the  practice  of  cultivating  C^uercus  scssiliflora  as  a  tree,  on  accouaC 
of  the  comparative  worthlessncss  of  its  timber.  Where  woods,  howevtfi 
arc  periodically  cut,  and  chiefly  employed  as  copse,  and  the  oak  poles  (wi& 
the  excq)tion  of  such  samplers  as  are  lefl  for  timber)  felled  at  about  twcnQF 
years'  crowth  for  the  use  of  the  coal  pits,  the  sessile-flowered  oak,  as  hm% 
of  quicker  and  cleaner  growth,  answers  the  purpose  well,  and  is  pcrhuM  pn* 
ferable  to  the  other.  So  at  least  our  woodmen  would  argue,  whohsfe • 
common  saving  among  them,  that ''  a  quick  uinepence  is  l)etter  than  a  slow 
shilling."  \  will  only  add,  that  this  spurious  species  will  attain  to  a  TOT 
large  size,  and  in  extremely  handsome  m  its  foliage.  As  a  timber  tree,  hov- 
cver,  its  culture  cannot  be  recommended ;  and  more  especially  ought  the 
^  impostor  *'  to  be  extiqiatcni  from  the  royal  forests  and  other  woods  which 
are  to  supply  our  navy. 

•  Very  common  in  this  county,  but  generall}'  confounded  with  the  nearly 
allied  species,  A.  aculeatum,  from  which,  however,  it  is  quite  distinct.  Ra^ 
Htfnojmi  may  be  usefully  consulted  on  this  fern. 
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LycopMon  stellatum  -  Allesley,  Coleshill,  Warwick. 

^ha^ria,  mamindsa  -  Allesley. 

Inchia  nibiffSmiis  -  Allesley,  Meriden. 

Hydnum  membranaceum  -  On  an  old  moist  bank,  Coleshill. 

Leicestershire. 
PlanU  in  Ckamwood  Forett  and  its  neighbourhood ;  the  soil  sienite  and 


Ondbj  TwA  (40  acres  in  ex. 
lent},  and  its  acHoiiung 
mmanj  and  rocky  banks. 

scutdUUa. 

eurofMe^is. 


im  poiystOchioa. 
lAstre. 
ftile. 

anr^nsis. 
Ms^DchMi  er^cU. 
ifeny&iitlies  trifbHata. 
LyaiaEi^hU  MuiUMiUurU. 
jDBffllis  ten^lla. 
Aam  ancustifbliaiii. 
Aitotbe  flstulbsa. 
■cacedanifMia 
Hjoreeutyle  Tulgiuriii 
Fanianm  palfisiiis. 
BftttMBOs  umbdUttus 
Axflkaga  gnnuftu. 

trklactynieiu 
adertnthus  Aqbuim. 
Aiaiiria  r&tea. 


an^ntes. 

M  rUmmula. 
loa  fcfpf  Uum. 
ftfto  flBlericulUa. 


iWlealkris  pal6strisL 
IXiiAlia  parpftreiL 
Mt6rtiu»  terr^stm 


UnctMa. 


THfblinm  anr^nse: 
il^ptriciiiM  qnadrfngulua. 


IfiCTMl 

dvMotcnoa* 
ilatifWia. 


GroobjrFsol. 

OnmTmtaluakaM. 
rerhdemtOttahna. 
rafcrttM  oOcinilia. 


LpiuilMtbim  ntaionin. 
GoMAaala  latiiUia. 
AHT&Ica  svlr^tris. 
Jmmmimum. 
Aaetarttnu  DODsalptiuL 
Dipbne  JLanrtela. 
ms  qi-adrifbUa. 
anrsoBplteiiim  opooritifblhim. 
flldbiia /fol6rtea 
OTuBa  AeeCos^Ila. 
Meodlla 


Tonnentilla  officinalis. 
i4nemtee  nemorbsa. 
2Vs5crniiR  Scoroddnia. 
Galetjbdolon  likteum. 
itfdamptrum  prat^nse. 
Scronhuliria  nodbsa. 
Csro&mine  anULra. 
f'lCMCrdeca. 
ffcia  stpiun. 
/iithyrus  prat^nsis. 
O'robas  tuberbsus. 
//yp^ricum  pcrforitum. 

biraiktum. 
/Aei^ium  saba6dum. 
Serritula  tinctbria. 
Metcurialu  per^nnis. 
TlUnus  coramiuiis. 
Aq>idium  lotditum. 

dilatktum. 

Newtown    Linford,   adjoining 
Bradgate  Fsrk. 

Polygonum  Bist4)rta. 
AesMa  Lutiola. 

Bradgate  Park  and  Ruins. 

CVnogl^stum  offlcinkle. 
lijpucfamu*  nlger. 
ChditUmium  majus. 
wlntirrhlnum  m^us. 
Mkntba  oiper'ita. 
MatridUia  Ptuthlnium. 
.^Iq>ldnium  ROta  muriuria. 

Ulvescroft  Priory  and   neigh. 
IxMirbood. 

Fer&nka  montSina. 
Ad^fxa  Moschataiina. 
SteUiirU  uliginbsa. 
Pedicul^ris  syWitica. 
Xldh«mitfa  vulgkris. 
GenisU  ingUca. 
Felargbnium  likcidum. 
ilrtemlste  Tiilgiris. 
(XrcbU  UfMia. 
fquis^tum  lIuTiitile. 
Aspidium  aculelUum. 
JBlechnum  boreUe. 

Beacon  Hiil. 

M6ntiii  foQtluia. 
Calliuia  vulgitris. 
Eiicti  TlHnilix. 

cinirea. 
Scutellkria  minor. 
SiUxrdpens. 
//yp<!ricum  p61chrum. 

Bardon  HiH 

Flola  pal6striSL 
JPUmikria  clavicul&ta. 
CarliiM  vulgaris. 

Swithland  SUte  Pits. 

Xyc6psis  anrtesis. 
Ja^bne  moDtduia. 


CotylMon  umbilicus^ 
Teesdklia  nudica61ls. 
Pren&ntbcs  muiidis. 
Aspidium  F\\\x  fimina. 
il^fenium  TVicbdmanei. 

Ruins  and  neighbourhood  Of 
Gracedieu  Nunnery,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Cham- 
wood  Forest;  soil carbonife- 
tous  limestone.    , 

JTchium  Tuls^re. 
A^erlj&fcum  Tii&psus. 
A'tropa  BeUadAnna. 
A'igpeU  Cat&ria. 
4Sticli]rs  pahistris. 
itfntirrii^num  lii^ria. 
^rigeron  kcre. 
5unchus  paldstris. 
C&rduus  n&tans. 


Also  in  Charnwood  Fbieit 

raocinium  Myrtfllus. 
/Ticritcium  syW&ticum. 
Sanicula  eurooseV 
Jspldnium  Jdi&ntum  nigrum. 


Glen  Reld  and  its  ?iciaity,  to  the 
south  of  Charnwood  Forest. 

Gkiiam  5foll&ga 
Z.ithosp<^rmum  officinale. 

anr^.nse. 
5fraphytum  offlcinMe. 
/oerbftscum  algnun. 
f  Inca  minor. 
ErythneVi  Cienta(irium. 
Slum  nodiflbrum. 

angustifblium. 
Chidium  SiSkoM. 
PtuitXiAcM.  satWa. 
JDa6cus  Carbia. 
X.lnum  cathirticunL 
J{5mex  pal6stris. 
Aren&ria  trindnris. 

f^rgula  arr^nsis. 
^thnam  Saliduria. 
Agrimbnia  £upaibrfaL 
J2an6nculus  Lingua. 

panriflbrus. 
7*halictrum  fliiirum. 
As^mbrium  Sophia 
Poli^gala  vuigiiis. 
JP'rvum  hinatuas. 

tetrasp6rmum. 
Lbtusm^or. 
STrilbUum  officinlde. 
TYagopbgon  prat^nse. 
Bidens  tripartita. 
Tkuiac^tum  vuldiris. 
ilcbillta  Pxknokm. 
O'rchis  condpsea. 

macul^ta. 
IJst^ra  ovKta. 
£uph6rU(i  exfgua. 
Hiimulus  Lbpulus. 
f^quisMum  limbsum. 

pal6sCre. 
Ophiogi6ssum  rulgUua. 
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The  foregoinc:  list  is  chiefly  taken  from  a  little  woik  latdj  p^bGriwd  H 
Leicester,  entitled,  "  A  Guide  to  Dragdate  Park,  Ulveacroft  niorj,  ftfi> 
with  a  Short  Account  of  the  Natural  History  of  Chamwood  ForoK;" 
with  some  additional  plants  lately  discovered  by  myself.  -—  Atulrem  Jtfuui. 
Glenficld^  near  Leicester,  Sept.  1829. 

Lt/$inMcfiia  thifr$iflora, —  This  plant  is  to  be  met  with  in  great  plenty  M 
Leckby  Carr,  near  BoroiighbricU^,  in  this  county,  akntt  vrith  8cheudnWi 
palustris,  lUunchdspora  aii)a,  ^accinium  Oxyc6ccus,  Drdsera  rojwirBBii 


and  inglica,  Couiarum  palustre,  and  other  rare  plants.—  H,  Z>. 
Yorkshire,,  Kov,  24..  1829. 

Earltf'Jhwerin^  Plants  grontirtg  in  ike  Xeighhourhood  of 
have  found  many  of  the  plants  mentioned  in  the  following  list 
as  these  were  generally  solitary-  specimens,  peculiarly  situated^  I  have  ami 
their  usual  time  of  coining  into  flower.  I  have  selected  the  flame  M■l^ 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  which  your  correspondent,  Mr.G^eoigeBMkH 
has,  with  a  view  to  their  more  easy  comparison.  I  am.  Sir,  &c^-'i^XiOL 
Richmond,  Aug.  1.  1829. 


Januarm. 
DSphnc  LaurMA, 
/.Amium  purpiircum. 

Primula  vulgaris  (FirA.\ 
PotentilU  ftrngariblda. 

Fd/ruar^. 
H^W&yanxt  vlrutii. 
TSjMil&go  f&rfara. 

ITlcx  curopnV 


Mtirek. 
FraeNrU  T^nca. 
Ilola  hirta. 
ilnembne  ncmorbsx 

April. 
Kibes  CiroMul^ria. 
A  rabis  Thali/riM. 
Cochlckria  offlcinkUi. 
O'xalU  Arctot^lla. 
V\o\si  ranlna. 

IMl6»tris  C<Va»V 


racei 


i2an6nculiu  Aederaceui^ 


Yorkshire. 


iiMltrciiL 
FrtmuU  elMkir. 

v^ria. 
Fhiia  nlitl»ria. 
SteUkria  HUi^^mm. 
/'accinium  MjitfUiiib 

Maff.    ^ 
PrAnin  Ciinmms, 
Ftixxuvm  exc^Wor. 
BartMU^^  Tulairhk 
Shexinlte     ^^ 


Rare  Plants  in  the  Xeighborirltood  of  Richmond,  Vorkshtrem  "-^  Sir,  Hopi^ 
that  the  following  list  of  some  of  the  rarer  plants  that  I  have  met  wi&i 
this  neighl>ourhood  will  not  l>e  altogether  (tevoid  of  intcnvst  to  ■^wwf  cf 
your  readers,  I  have  sent  it  to  you.  I  have  also  sent  the  habitats,  iMk 
you  can  cither  insert  or  leave  out,  if  you  think  they  will  occupy  too  inr* 
space.     I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  L.  E.  O.     Richwond,  Xor.  23.  1828. 


Chkra  hSapida.    Kirbjr,  Fleetham. 

fldxilbi.    Ditch  near  Coatham. 
8alic6rriia  hertKicca     Tees  Mouth. 

procfimbcn*.    Tiwe  Mnuth 
I'eronica  bcutcll^ta.  Nun  Mnnkton,  near  York. 

montMna.    Wood  near  Richmond. 
Pin^tcula  Tulg^rir.    Skeel)y,  near  Uichmcind. 
Utriculkria  vulgaris.    Skt-rn,  near  DarlinKtoii. 
Z.£inna  polyrrhixa.  Ptmd  near  Nun  Monkton. 
Clftdium  germ&nicum.  Hell  Kettle*,  near  Croft. 
KhynrhMpora  £11m.     Leckby  Curr,  near  Bo- 

roughbridjce. 
Scfrpufl  pauclfl&rut.    Skem,  near  Darlington. 
EriAphorum  vaginktum.  Hog  near  Richmond. 
Arhm  prat^nsis.    Near  Kiriiv  Vlectham. 
Jxdndo  C;alamagr6iitl«.  Wood  near  KichmoDd. 
I,dlium  tcmul£ntum.    Near  Hartlepool 
Iftirdeum  maritimum.    Rcdcar. 
7YSticum^6noeum.    Redcar. 
JDipaacus  tylv^trii.    Leven  Bridge. 

pildnu.    Wood  near  Itichmimd. 
POtamogjrton  flditann.    Near  Darlingtoa 

oompr^MuiB.     Near  Utarlington. 

pectinktum.    Near  Darlington. 

ItkOGtii.    Near  York. 
ifnchiiM  Mtnpcrvlrciif.    Spennithnrne. 
Primula  el^tior.    Common  near  Richmond. 

fanniua.    Manh  near  Skeel>y. 
J#eny&nthe»  triroli\ta.    Hcorton. 
HutUlula  paliistrU    Near  Thir«k. 
I.y«imkchia  vulglkris.    Near  Malton. 

thyniflbra.    Leckby  Carr. 


7.ysim-\chia  NummuliLrla.     Near 

Canipinula  Iatif6tia.    Woods. 

/'iola  (MliiStria.    Bog  near  RlcbmanA 

li'itoa.     Race-ground  iHMir  P*-" 

A'trcHNi  Bciitntunita.     Kirby  F|i 
Samblus  ValcriniUL    Baydalea, 

ton. 
/ThamnuA  rnthfirticui.    Skeebjr. 
£u6nymus  curopv\iii.    Wood  iwar  nwa 
li'ibet  rCibrum.     Wood  near  RichiiioBd. 

alpmum.    Wood  near  Richmond. 

potrafcSim.     Wood  near  Richmond. 
^lanthc  fisiuldna.     Hell  KettleiCiiiCV 

pimpinelluuies.     HartlcpooL 
riruta  virtna.    Near  Northallerton. 
ylY'U'ii  gravjiolens.    Ditch  near  O 
Vimpintlia  magna.    Near  Thlrak. 
/'ania<«ia  pn1u»trt«,    Fidd  nemx  Rich 
Stikticc  Amidria.    Tees  MoiiUi. 

/.imbiiium.    Teet  Mouths 
Drosora  &nf;lica.     Ixrckby  Carr. 

rotunditolia.  Leckby  C«rr. 
Mrosurui  mfnimun.  Near  l^ilinston. 
A  Ilium  aren^rium.  Near  Nun  Mooktin 
Omithogalum  liitcum.  Near  HlchmomL 
Jiincua  cipnuflusw  Tees  Mouth.  Var  StaL 
Lfisula  con;;^fta.  Moor  near  Rlchniaad. 
Scheuchi^/Vi  paKistris.  Lcckhy  Cmtr' 
Triglbchin  maritimum.    Toea  MouUiJ 

C'olchicum  autumnale.    Field  near  Mh 

Efiilbbium  angustifWium.    By  the  S»»te. 
Richmond.  "^ 
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Faocfiiium  Oxjc6ccut.    JjoAbj  Cmn. 
D&phne  Mezereum.  On  an  island  in  the  Swale, 

now  perfectly  wild. 
FtUfwonum  vivlparum.    Wentleydale. 
Pfnua  minor.    Askc  Woods. 
Aatfhiga  umbrtMa.    Aske  Woods. 

ifirculus.    Junction  of  lialder  and  Black- 
beck. 

trldactyntea.    Walls. 

AypnAldes.    Wensleydale. 
Chrysoniltoium  alteminrtium.      Wood  near 
Kichroond. 

oppositifblium.  Wood  near  Richmond. 
DUnthus  Caryoph^Uus.  Fountain's  Abbey. 
SlelHuria  nemorwa.  Wood  near  Richmond. 
Annkria  peplflldes.    Redcar. 

marina,    liedcar. 

rilbra.    Hartlepool 
Xfthrum  Salickria.    Near  Skeeby. 
apini^a  FlllpiSndula.    Halton. 
iRMa  rub€lbL    Hartlepool.  ^ 

ilftbus  saxitllis.    Richmond. 
Fotontilla  Ihiticbsa.    Wvnch  Bridge. 

▼<ma.    Wynch  BridiKe. 
Cttmarum  pal6stre    Leckby  Carr. 
jletaVi  spidua.    Askrigg. 
Jiymph«>t  &1ba.    Near  Thirsk. 
AqulUgU  vulffiris.    Near  Wensley. 
TnalicUiim  minus.    Near  Coatham. 

flkvum.    Near  Northallerton. 
JIanAnculus  Llncua.    Near  Northallertoa 
TrUliui  europaVis.    Near  Richmond. 
JfcU^borus  Tfridis.    Kirbr  Flectham. 
Tt^timm  JfciSrdium.    BoUon. 
Allntha  rbbra.    Bishop  Auckland, 
ftftchys  paKistris.    Near  Richmond. 
flcutelikrU  minor.    Near  Walsingham. 
lAthneVi  squamkrla.    Woods  near  Richmond. 
Zcptdiura  latifblium.    Near  Coatham. 
Ckra4mine  amkra.    Richmond. 
MMlArtium  amphibium.    Near  Thirsk. 
IHiperis  matroniUs.    Clover  fleU  near  Kirby 

Fleetham. 
Briargbnium  phaJSim.    Aske  Woods. 

The  folloHinff  Ls  a  list  of  the  white  varieties  found  in  this  neighbourhood^ 
in  the  class  Did^namia  alone :  — 

A^ga  r^pnins.  ninopbdium  Tulg^e.  B&rtsi!a  OdooAtes. 

fMganum  valgkre. 


Fdargbnium  syWiticum.    Woods. 

likcidum.     Walls. 

columb^num.    Thirsk. 

sanguineum.    Hartlepool.  ' 

ricia  sylv4tica.    Woods, 
ilstrigalus  hypogI^>ttiii    Yorkshire  Wolds. 
/IVp^ricum  humiftisum.    Near  Sootton. 
Cunluus  tenuiCbnis.    Redcar. 

heteroph^ilus     Richmond. 
Caiiliia  vulgaris.    Richmond. 
Bldens  c6mua.    Bolton. 

triparUta.    Bolton. 
ilrtemMa  g&llica.    Redcar. 

marftima.    Redcar. 
Gnaphklium    dioicum.       Racc^fTound    near 

Richmond. 
0  rchis  bifblia.    Near  Richmond. 

pyramidklis.    Wensleydale. 

mbrio.    Near  Richmond. —.  Also  O.  ustu. 
Ikta,  viridis,  latifblia,  and  couupsea. 
O^hrys  apifera.    Near  Wanslev. 
List^ra  oriita.    Near  Richmond. 

cordkta.    Near  Richmond. 

nidus  dvis.    Near  Ridimond. 
£pip&ctb  latirNia.    Near  Richmond. 

pal6stris.    Near  Richmond. 
.^pargXnium  simplex.    Near  Northallerton. 
Qavx  p^ndula.    Near  Richmond. 
Jfyrioph^Uum  rerticill^tum     Near  Bolton. 
SagitOkria  sagittifbUa.     Near  Northallerton. 
Simx  triindra.    Near  Darlington. 

amygd&linA.    Near  Darlington. 

r&bra.    Near  Darlington. 

pent&ndra.    Near  Richmond. 

migilis.    Near  Richmond. 

Lamberti^NO.    Near  Richmond. 
i^lypMium  Dryupteris.    Near  Gilling. 
Aspidium  loi^turo.    Near  Redcar. 
Cvath^a  fy&gilis.    Malham. 
iupl^nium  vihde.    Halham  Farm. 

marlnum.  Near  HarUepool. 
Wo6dsjn  iW^nsls.  Falcon  Clinta. 
Lycopbdium  sclsginbldes. 


JiMtetca  offlcinkUs. 
JUlbUn^gra 


PruniUa  Tulgaris^ 


Pediculkris  pal6strls. 


Northumberland  and  Durhav. 

Katural  Hittoru  Societu  of  Kewcattle  upon  Tynt\  —  An  introductory 
address  delivered  by  the  Rev.  William  Turner,  at  the  First  Meeting  of  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  the  counties  of  Northiuiiberland,  Diuiiani,  and 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  held  on  Tuesday,  Sqit.  15.  1829;  to  which  are 
appended  the  provisional  laws  directed  by  the  Meeting  to  be  prepared  by 
tne  Comniittee,  and  to  continue  in  force  until  the  Anuiversarv,  and  a  list 
of  the  officers  and  members  (Newcastle,  1829,  paiuj)h.  8vo);  has  been 
lately  published.  Theory  would  lead  us  to  uifer  tluit  literature  and  science 
shoulu  flourish  most  in  cities  and  places  which  are  the  resort  of  those  classes 
of  society  which  have  leisure  and  education ;  but,  practically,  it  is  otherwise. 
Cathedral  cities  and  watering-i)laces  are  remarkably  deficient  in  the  institu- 
tions which  favour  their  progress,  while  commercial  places  have  displayed 
an  eminent  zeal  on  the  subject.  Newcastle  was  among  the  first  to  establish 
a  Literary  and  Philosophical  Institution,  and  has  become  the  metropolis  of 
science  for  the  northern  portions  of  £n|!land.  Liverpool  is  indebted  to  a 
Roscoe,  for  engrailing  upon  its  commercial  stock  a  taste  for  the  Muses  and 
for  literature ;  and  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  owes  no  less  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Turner  and  others,  for  giving  a  salutary  direction  to  the  scientific 
occupations  of  the  citizens,  and  infusmg  a  noble  spirit  among  its  enterpris- 
ing merchants. 

Out  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Institution  has  sprung  a  Natural 
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History  Society  for  the  counties  of  NorthumberUuid  and  I>uriuDiy  iild  Kev^ 
c&stle,  as  the  child,  when  nurtured  and  matured,  emandpatea  itadf  fronli 
parent.     It  has  to  boast  of  a  ver}'  superior  collcctum  (see  VoL  IL  p.  8TCl]b 

Xciaily  of  birds,  which  forme()  the  Allan  Museum,  well  known  to  mth 
ts,  and  which  was  piurchased  on  very  lilieral  terms  by  the  awnlanrB  if 
one  of  the  members.  It  is  gratifying  to  witness  that  the  omitbolq|pl 
school  of  the  North,  so  long  celebrated  by  the  instrumentality  of  BcvkI^ 
continues  to  produce  so  many  excellent  and  intell^ent  diacyJUi;  an^ 
what  is  of  more  importance,  that  the  commercial  enterpriae  of  a  p^ 
and  prosperous  neighbourhood  does  not  extingiush  ageneroua  ardoorftf 
science,  nor  quench  the  intellect  in  the  love  of  gain. —  q;^ 

Tkg  Third  MeeUngqt  this  Society  wu  held  on  Nor.  17th,  J<3id  Buddie,^ Eiq.  In  the 
tendance  wm  thin.    Mr.  Winch  read  a  paper  (torn  the  Hon.  H.  T. 


attendance  was  thin.    Mr.  Winch  read  a  paper  fh}m  the  Hon.  H.  T.  Udddl,  oonlahitaRCi 
•rriptitm  of  a  Honey  Ruisard  (F&Ico  ApiT<irui  IJn.)  lately  ihoC  by  his  keeper  at  B  " 
which  he  charadcriicd  as  a  remarkably  scarce  British  bird.    The  hon.  genC  aald  be 
with  accounts  of  three  specimens  of  it  amonK  all  the  ornithologists  whonrn  be  had  i 
Bewick  has  an  engraving  of  it,  but  both  that  and  his  description  are  caaenOeny  dl 
points  of  marking  and  con  figuration  from  Mr.  Lidddl's  specimen.    The  letter  blidwAi 
while  pursuing  a  wood  pigeon,  and  was  so  vcrv  fat  that  the  grease  trickled  down  ItB  ai^'^^ 
shot  wounds :  It  is  an  adult  tnrtl,  and  was  in  the  moult  when  shot.    The  otillecUcM  off 
New  South  Wales,  |iresentcd  by  Mr.  Taylor,  and  announced  teat  month,  was  rrMWim-.  « 
been  careflilly  mounted  by  Mr.  Winch.    It  was  resolved,  in  the  course  or  the  evcnlBc  ttila 
committee  should  be  formed  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  applying  to  the  rnhnetal '   ' 
country  finr  specimens,  Ac,  of  that  |)cculiar  and  intcrcstingscience;  several  gentT 
for  that  puriNMc ;  and  on  the  motion  of  the  Kcv.  Wm.  Turner,  who  sidd  that  a 


sent  by  Mr.  J.  I)o1|ihin  of  that  place.  It  gare  rise  to  considerable  discuaalon  between  tbe  CiMkaB 
and  other  gentlemen  around  him,  but  the  proceedings  on  this  sut^ect  were  nearly  all  ef  Mt^ 
nical  and  conversational  a  character,  that  any  attempt  at  detail  would  be  *****inili.  A  few  ■■ 
members  were  proposed.    {Navcast/e  Courant,  Nov.  21.  18!2I.) 

L.^XCASIIIRE. 

A  Collection  of  SltclUfrimi  Preston,  —  Sir,  I  send  you  a  few  shells  c/tk 
following  species :  —  i^uccinum  unflutuni  and  anjrlictuiuniy  /'uipiira  Ij|A* 
his,  Triton  macula,  il/urex  mnaceiis,  Fiisiis  bamflius  Flemim^^  Tm 
tella  terebra  Fleminfr,  Turbo  littoreus,  Curdiiun  rchinatum  and  ednl^ 
Vcnu«  gallina,  Cypri/ia  ishindica,  Pbuinniobia  feronensis,  M&ctra  sdU^ 
Dcntaliuin  striatum  and  entalis,  which  I  beg  your  acceptance  of.  Put  if 
thcin  were  obtained  in  a  gravel  pit,  near  Whittle  Hills  six  miles  south  flf 
this  town,  at  an  elevation  of  300  tl.  above  the  sea ;  the  others  hare  befl 
collected,  at  different  places,  from  the  marl  which  covers  nearly  the  whab 
countr}',  from  the  shore  at  Blackpool  to  the  foot  of  the  mountainsy  a  di^ 
tance  of  at  least  twenty  miles.  From  the  elevated  situation  in  which  thM 
shells  are  found,  it  is  not  prububle  that  they  have  l>een  laid  ther«  at  ■? 
time  since  the  deluge ;  but  an  attentive  examination  of  the  districts  of  IK 
whole  country  can  alone  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  opinion  as  to  thr 
{K'riod  at  which  they  were  dcriosited.     Whenever  that  may  have  " 


whatever  change  may  have  taken  place  in  the  climate  or  temperatuieof  dli 
part  of  the  earth,  they  prove,  beyond  dispute,  by  their  perfect  identity  iriA 
the  shells  now  found  on  our  shores,  that  no  perceptible  change  has  tifcB 

t)lacein  these  snecies  of  animals  since  that  time.  The  surface  of  thewhob 
[ingdom  being  likely  soon  to  be  intersected  and  exposed  by  the  cattM^d 
rail-roads,  every  geologist  nuist  be  anxious  that  such  an  opportunity  of  Ofr 
mining  the  effects  of  the  deluge  on  the  surface  of  our  country  should  not 
lie  suffered  to  pass  imimproved;  and  if  the  (leological  Society  of  Londos 
would  only  encourage  and  direct  the  efforts  of  ardent  individuals  in  the 
country,  they  would  obtain  that  accurate  and  extended  information  on  tfat 
subject  which  such  an  opportimity  and  such  aid  can  alone  afford.  I  mUt 
Sir,  &c.  —  Wm.  Gilhertson.     Preston,  Dec.  10.  18:^9. 

These  shells  are  so  perfectly  like  those  recently  cast  upon  our  shoieSylbiC 
we  feel  doubts  as  to  their  being  any  other,  'f  hey  might  have  been  «■• 
vcyed  ujion  the  soil  for  the  puq)ose  of  manure.     At  all  events,  we  shoaU 
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like  to  be  informed  further  respecting  those  which  are  stated  to  occur  in 
gravel  at  the  height  of  300  ft.  The  cnaracters  of  the  stratiun  in  which  they 
were  embedded,  its  extent  and  thickness,  and  other  geological  data,  are  re- 
quisite to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  this  deposit.  —  S.  C,  T, 

Since  the  above  note  was  written,  we  have  procured  some  further  in 
fonnadon.     The  existence  of  shells,  particularly  Turbo  t^ebra,  among  the 

Kvd  employed  in  mending  the  roadbetwixt  Whittle  and  Leyland,  has  long 
in  known.  One  gravel  pit,  situated  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from 
the  canal  at  Whittle,  is  20  or  30  ft.  deep,  several  acres  in  extent,  and  upon 
higher  ground  than  the  canal,  which  is  there  307  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Among  this  gravel  several  of  the  shells  were  obtained ;  and  in  two 
other  gravel  pits,  about  half  a  mile  distant,  similar  shells  were  abundantly - 
collected.  Th^  were  deposited  most  |;)lentifully  in  a  laver  at  the  bottom, 
or  about  25  ft.  from  the  surfJEice.  A  considerable  number  have  been  obtained 
in  sinking  wells  at  Preston ;  others  were  procured  from  the  marl,  in  cutting 
the  new  road  to  Blackburn  at  Brockhales  Brow.  The  depth  of  this  cutting 
If  about  35  ft.,  of  which  30  are  marl  and  3  or  4  of  clay.  A  quantity  of  shells 
was  easily  procured  from  the  lowest  Ufi  in  the  marl,  and  more  may  readily 
be  collected  at  the  same  spot,  before  the  marl  is  covered  with  vegetation. 
At  Goosnargh  is  an  extensive  marling,  where  the  shells  are  only  indicated 
by  fragments,  because  the  marl  b  there  only  excavated  to  the  depth  of  12ft. 
At  Blackpool,  where  a  perpendicular  face  of  the  same  marl  is  exposed  by 
the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  several  difierent  species  of  shells,  sunilar  to 
those  near  Preston,  may  be  obtained  at  depths  or  from  10  to  40  ft.  These 
were  embedded  in,  and  nlled  with,  marl,  in  a  manner  that  nothing  but  a  con- 
temporaneous origin  could  have  effected.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  accom- 
panied by  any  other  organic  remains,  except  such  as  are  round  in  the  moun- 
tain limestone  pebbles.  Their  appearance  is  much  more  like  that  of  recent 
beach  shells  than  the  Sufbik  Crae,  our  most  modem  deposit,  as  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider,  in  uiis  country.  —  R.  C,  T, 

Cumberland. 

LeittuM  montantu  (Mountain  Leittut),  —  The  onlj^  recorded  locality  of  this 
rare  beetle  is  Skiduaw,  and  even  there  it  is  sparingly  found.  The  most 
productive  situation  is  the  sudden  ascent  to  the  highest  point  or  level  of 
the  mountain,  after  crossing  the  long  and  grassy  level  in  the  horse-path 
ascent.  The  insects  are  found  under  not  very  large  fragments  of  the  rock 
lying  on  bare  sand  and  soddened  soil,  but  rarely  under  those  resting  on 
TCgetation  or  other  stones.  Last  July,  in  a  diameter  of  thirty  or  forty 
yards  at  this  place,  I  took  twelve  specimens,  one  or  two  quite  in  the  horse- 
path. On  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  where  this  beetle  is  generally 
sought  for,  I  only  captured  three,  although  engaged  there  a  longer  time. 
The  capture  of  these  fifteen  specimens  was  the  work  of  three  days.  Two 
other  entomologists  took  five  oetween  them  at  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
taui.  Stephens,  the  only  author  who  mentions  this  species,  records  the 
capture  of^  thirteen  by  himself  and  others. — H,  C.  W.  Edinburgh,  Ociober^ 
1829. 

Birds  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Whitehaven,  —  Sir,  In  looking  over  my  com- 
munication ^  Vol.  II.  p.  275.),  I  find  I  have  omitted  the  ilfergus  scrrkor,  the 
Redbreasted  Merganser,  very  rare ;  Colymbus  mini^tus,  the  Little  Grebe ; 
and  ifnas  Glaucion,  the  Morillon  Duck,  rare.  In  continuation,  we  have  of 
the 

n^n^  ScOloMX  TVtofiM,  Spotted  Red.  Clurikdriua    pluvl&llt,   Goldcii 

"'^*^-                                thank.    Rare.  Plover. 

il^rdeA  m3^.  Heron.                        >ISQtoc^habi,CommoQOod-  Hsmitopia  octr&lcguf, 

•telttns.  Bittern.   Rare.                   wit    Very  rare.  Oy«ter.catcher. 

BdHUfgrnx  arquJkU,  Curlew.  Ttinjca  Van^Uus,  lapwing.  Jiklica  chltimpu*,  Moorhen, 

naittcola, Woodcock.                    Squatmr^ia,   Gnj  Flovcr.  ktra.  Coot 

Oallinkco,  Snipe.                             Very  rare.  RUIus  Cr^x,  Corncrake. 

Oallinula,  Jack  Snipe.  Chariulriua  Morin^Uui,  Dott*.  aqu&Ucus,  Water  Rail. 
C41idrit,  Uedfthank.                    reL    Rare. 
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GaUiiue. 

r^tno  «c6Ucu«,  Red  Grouie. 
P^rdix,  Partridge. 
Cotamix,  Quail.    Rare. 

"Paucrrs. 
OolAmba  OTnaa,  Stockdore: 

PaldmbiM,  KiDfKlove. 
JIa6da  arv^iuit.  Skylark.    A 
white  ipectinen  ii  Mnne- 
timctfthough  rarel]r,aeeii. 
olMciira,  Rocklark. 
Stdmiit  vulgaris.  Starling. 
Cincliu.  Water  Ouzel 
Ttirdus     viiclTorut, 
Thrush.    Scarce 

Silkric,  FieldCare. 
lacus.  Redwing. 
mCUicus,  ThrcMUt. 
3l6rula,  Blackbird. 


to  be  met  with  in  the 
woods  of  Irton  Hall,  al- 
though few  in  number. 
l/txu    cunrir6«tra,    CronbilL 
Very  rare. 
PyrrhQia.  Bullfinch. 
Chldris,  Greenflncb. 
Embcr^isa  A/ili3ixia,  Com  Bun. 
ting. 
Citrin^Ua,  YeUowhamroer. 
FringliU  co^lebs.  Chaffinch. 


M>tacina  kftm.  White  WagUQ 
ffikva.  Yellow  WagtaiL 
(Enintbe,  Wheateat. 
Rubtoa,  Whinchat. 
Rubtcola,  Sionecbat. 
Atricapflla,  BlackcapL 
Rub6oola,  Rcdbreaflt. 
Trogl«idytet,_Wmj. 

Boirula,  Grey  WagtaO. 


ccrikleus.  Blue  UtOMwatL 
caudktus.  Long-tailed  XU* 
mouse.    Scarce. 
Hirdndo  rtSstica,  Swallow, 
ripairia.  Sand  MartcQ. 
il>us,  Swift 
aq»rimAlras  eoroiMBNii,  Oeirt* 
•ucEer. 


AlontiflringilJa,  Mountain.    F&rus  mkjor.  Great  Tftmonae. 

finch. 
Carduclis,  GoIdQnch. 
Missel  Lin^U,  Linnet 

Linkria,  Lesser  Redpole 
dom^stica,  S4iarrow. 
IfotaciUa     modulkris.    Wood 
Sparrow. 
A  pie.  Salvia,  Whitethroat 

bald  variety  is  generally 

A  very  few  additional  species  might  probably'  be  added  to  the  above  list, 
but  as  their  identity  depends  on  the  observation  and  authority  of  otho^ 
which,  in  most  cases,  I  find  defective,  I  have  omitted  them,  thinking  it 
better  to  confine  myself  to  those  I  have  actuaUy  seen  or  possess,  than  to 
run  the  slightest  risk  of  inserting  any  to  which  the  least  doubt  attaches.  Id 
a  future  communication  I  will  send  you  a  list  of  the  shells,  Crustacea, 
MoUusca,  &c.,  found  on  the  coast  of  this  county;  till  when,  I  reniaiiiy 
Sir,  &c.  —  J,  Stanley,  MM.     Whitehaven,  July  18.  1829. 

Notice  of  the  Arrival  of  Twenty-four  of  the  Summer  Birds  ofPauage  m  Uie 
Keighbourhood  ofCarliile,  during  the  Year  1829,  with  Observations,  &c.  * 

English  Specific  Names. 


No. 
1. 
S. 
S. 
4. 


Qudil 


iwallow 

House  Marten 
Sand  or  River  Marten 

6.  Swift 

&  Goatsucker 

7.  Pied  Flycatcher,  male 

female 
a  Spotted  Flycatcher 
9.  Wheatear 
10.  Whinchat 
IL  Redstart,  male 

female 
12.  Grasshopper  Warbler 
U  Sedge  Warbler 

14.  Greater  Pettychaps 

15.  Wood  Wren 
16l  Blackcap 

17.  Whitethroat 

18.  YeUowWren 

19.  Yellow  Wagtail 

90.  Field  I^rk,  or  Titling 
SI.  Cuckoo 

22.  Wryneck 

23.  Corncrake 

24.  Common  Tern 


Latin  Generic  and  Specific  Names. 
.    Col  A  mix  vulg-Xris 
.    HvtixxAo  r6stica 

(irbica 

ripiiria 

•  C^Molus  iTpus 

•  Csprimdlgtu  europae'^us 

•  Musctcapa  Atricapilla 

Grltola 
.    Saxfcota  (3?n4nthe 
KubUra 

•  Salvia  /*homic&nis 

Curr{ica  LocustCIla 

Mlickria 

hort6nsis 

sibilktrix 

Atricapilla 

S5^lvia        ... 
A^'gulus  TYt^hilus 
3/otacnia  fl!kva' 
.    >l'nthus  trii'iidUi 
Ciiculus  caiibrus 
Vfinx  T<  rqu'lla 
Ortygonitera  CY6x 


When  first  obeenrcd. 
.    May   83 

.    Aprtl   9 

-     87 

-  '^^  «7 
.  May  IS 
.    April  17 

S7 

.  May  19 
.  AprUlS 
.    May     3 

-  ApriM7 

30 

.     18 


.    May 


9 
6 
April  85 


15 
17 
18 
8S 
18 
18 
6 


May 


.    St<f-rna  /iirdndo 

Quail.  This  bird  may  be  considered  scarce  iri  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlisle,  and  we  beUere  ie 
generally  su  throughout  the  county.  It  is,  however,  much  more  plentiAil  sonic  years  than  oCbenb 
This  was  the  case  last  year,  having  heard  it  repeatedly  in  various  situations;  yot  during  tbeim. 
sent  summer  we  have  not  been  able  to  detect  its  singular  note  either  before  or  since  the  fOAvi 
May.  One  or  two  are  almost  annually  killed  in  the  autumnal  months,  and  a  few  have  been  kaomi 
to  remain  over  the  winter. 

Swallow.  The  apixiarance  of  the  swallow  this  year  was  remarkably  early,  paHicuIarly  mv 
considering  the  severe  weather  that  prevailed  at  the  time  of  its  arrival,  ami  is,  we  have  reason  Ie 
believe,  the  earlie»t  notice  of  its  having  been  seen  in  this  neighbourhood.     We  first  observai  R 


l>etwech  two  and  three  p.  m.  coursing  the  river  Eclen  in  a  sheltered  situation  near  Ettcrby,  ia 
com|Mny  with  eight  or  ten  sand.martens ;  and  on  our  return  the  following  day,  it  was  still  In  the 
same  situation.  Althougti  daily  upon  the  Iook.out,  we  could  not  see  another  until  the  81sC,  ea 
which  day  several  were  ncen. 

Pird  Flycatcher.  All  the  writers  upon  British  ornithology  who  have  stated  that  this  nedee 
is  intiigenous  to  Britain,  appear  to  have  done  so  more  from  conjecture  than  firom  any  conuiuive 
evidence,  a<  we  cannot  find  a  single  well  aulhcniicated  fact  of  its  having  been  met  with  in  tbil 
country  during  the  winter  season ;  indeed,  all  the  testimony  upon  which  any  reliance  can  be 


*  First  published  in  the  PhilotojAlcal  Magaxitir.  and  here  re|mbllshcd  at  the  requett 
ithor,  with  some  corrections  and  additions.  ^  Conn. 


author. 


oftb 
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■iMid  if  decUtodly  «|ilnit  the  nippMition  that  it  is  imligpiioua,  and  t<>n(U  atronffly  to  prove  that 
B  ll  ool J  •  auBUtr  bud  of  paauge.  Fur  iiiAt.-incc,  Mr.  DolUm.  in  h  ib  llarmnUM  liuruln,  ^ay■  that 
II  vWla  the  w«t  riding  of  Vork«h>re,  and  dep:iris  with  it*  young  in  Sc|>tcnibiT    'llie  Rev.  Mr. 

»of  Copgrovc  ^lo  tn  the  wo«t  riding  of  York*hire;,  HUitcs  that  he  h.m  frequently  icen  it 
la  houae  in  the  aummer,  but  dcNtt  not  recollect  ever  to  h.ive  notired  it  in  the  winter.* 


Dfc  Hayahin,  In  hi«  C!a/alofiir«/  Cumberland  Animals^  obM;rve<  that  the  pied  flyc.itrher  appears 
dWI  tte  aanw  time  aa  the  ipotted,  but  ut  nut  m>  eunnncin  ;  and  Tur  the  la^t  three  yenm  wc  havo 
'  It  iMulariv  during  the  spring  and  vummer  in  Cumberland,  hut  'm  yet  have  never  been 
^  Dou  or,  or  procure  a  single  specimen  in  the  winter,  notwithitanding  we  have  repeat. 
!ncd  ftar  it  In  all  tlie  winter  months  during  the  aUivc  periiKl ;  nor  cnn  we  ihid,  from  the 
we  have  made,  that  it  has  ever  been  seen  at  this  tfeason  ut*  the  yuar  in  tliuse  iiarts  of 
eland  where  it  constantly  reM»rts  to  in  great  numbers. 
TW  migration  of  this  snrrics  appeam  to  be  nrineiiMlly  conlined  to  the  northern  rnunties,  as  it 
b hMooi  obaenred  beyfNMl  Yorkshire,  and  rarelv  H'en  in  the  mnith  uf  l-jiglaiid,  although  it  has 
•■Mlanalir  been  met  with  In  Norfolk,  Sulfolk,  Mtdiikiiiix,  Surrey,  I)orseti>hire ;  and  Mr.  (ireaves, 
liUe  JMlWb  OnUtkOotm,  sUtes.  that  in  the  summer  of  1812  he  found  a  nest  of  this  bird  with 
■f  al  Fecrkham,  in  Surrey.  In  sumc  inrts  of  WeatmoreLiud  it  ii  vt>ry  iilentifkil,  e»pefially  ii 
benytiflil  and  extensive  woods  surrotuiding  I^wther  Castle,  the  maKniiiin>iit  and  princely 

''' 'the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  where  we  have  si-cn  it  in  very  great  niimiient,  and  where  it  has 

istcd  and  almost  unknown  for  years.  On  the  etmtrary,  we  have  reaMin  to  think  it  has 
to  the  vicinity  of  Carlisle  more  tlun  dvu  or  six  jLMrs,  and,  m  far  aawc  have  yet 
to  aaeertaln,  onlv  to  one  locality,  where  it  \*  evidently  U|x>n  the  inrrease. 
to  Ihie  altuation  the  males  generally  arrive  about  the  miiUlle  of  April,  the*  females  not  until  ten 
r  Mh«  days  afterwards :  they  commence  nidiflc.ituin  early  in  May,  and  the  viHmg  arc  excluded 
t  th9  flnt  or  second  week  in  June.  We  have  hitherto  invar  iahlv  foniul  I  heir  ntrsts  in  the 
of  a  tree^  ■omcttines  at  a  considerable  height,  occjoionally  near  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
•v  two  oueecasive  veam,  in  the  fctunii>  of  a  felled  tri-e.  In  texture  and  ionnation  the  nest  is 
similar  to  tboae  of  the  greater  iteltychaps  blackrap,  ami  whiti  throat,  U'ing  only  klightly 
'icr,  composed  almost  entirely  ot  small  Hbrouit  ro<.ts  and  drieil  grass,  always  lined  with  a 
'a  and  penerally  a  few  decayed  IcdveH  on  the  outer  side,  but  entirely  without  moss. 
IMlragB  vary  m  number:  we  have  found  their  nestn  with  Ave,  hi x,  and  now  and  then  with 
m«i :  tncir  colour  a  pale  green,  and  so  gre.ttly  re>einble  the  egK»  of  the  reiUtart.  that  it  is  (tc 
■HBliy  verydlfllcult  to  distinguish  them,  unleM  contRutetl  together :  they  are,  however,  far  fjrom 
mfgm,  in  t  Isgantlj  irndr.  of  a  rounder  form,  and  rather  less,  W(>it;hinK  ftom  'J'l  to  :X)  (irairnt. 

Tm  males,  aonn  after  their  arrival,  should  the  we.ither  be  at  all  favouraNe,  will  fkv(|uently  sit 
fcf  a  cimelrirrablc  time  on  the  decayed  branch  of  a  trw,  conttantly  re|H>ating  their  short,  little 
— *~''  although  far  from  unpleai>inK.  *ong,  eier>-  now  mid  then  interrupted  by  the  pursuit  and 
0^  SOOM  |iassing  insect  Their  alarm  note  is  not  very  unlike  the  woni  cktick.  which  they 
ly  repeat  two  or  three  times  when  appn>:.ch(.Ht,  iuid  which  roadily  leiiili>  to  their  dettvtioii. 
en  and  habits  of  the  pied  flycatcher  have  conoiderable  aliinity  to  those  of  the  redstart ; 
'  about  the  same  time,  nssocuite  t(»;<etlier,  and  otleii  liuilit  in  the  ri;ime  holes,  for  which 
Ikey  wlU  iometimct  contend.  Un  one  Oivasion  we  foiind  a  de.id  female  re<Ut.trt  in  the  nest  of  a 
pM  ifcalebcr  rontalnlng  two  eggs ;  and  ut  another  time,  when  Ivoth  thei^e  s}tecies  had  nests 
vUhlaafinv  Inches  of  each  other,  u|ioii  the  reitstarl's  lM>ing  removed,  the  female  retUtart  took 
%■*-»»•  poMeeslon  of  the  fl^ratcher**  nest,  inculKiteil  the  ei;gs,  and  brought  up  the  young. 
We  have  now  (August  iMrfh)  two  young  pied  flycitchers,  t.iken  from  the  nei>t  on  the  ^Tst  of  last 
1 1  and  should  wesucree«l  In  (»ur  attempts  to  domesticate  thein,  we  mav,  in  all  pn)l>ability,  on 
I  Aiture  oocaaion,  make  a  remark  or  two  u|>on  the  change  of  their  plumage  from  youth  to 


ir.    We  were  not  able  to  sec  the  wheatcar  lx>forc  the  ICth  of  April,  and  then  only  a 
,  notwithstanding  we  had  niyeittHlly  traver->ed  the  cuiiit  for  oevcral  milei<  in  the  latter 
I  and  the  bi'ginning  of  April ;  antl'it  was  not  until  the  17ih  that  we  olM'rved  them 
la  the  more  Immediate  vianity  of  Cartiitle 

Ormukamper  WarAfer.    The  gra<shoii|M'r  warhler  has  lieen  more  abundant  with  us  this  year 
ttlM  oauju ;  so  much  so,  that  we  have  lieeii  able  tn  prcM'iire  four  «iMviinen*,  and  could  nave 
fMalnod  more  without  much  diiH<'uity.    'Hicm;  coiiitisteil  of  thrtv  males  and  mie  fcimtle:  the 
of  the  former  nearly  cuincidetl  with  each  other,  hut  the  female  was  entirely  di-ktitiite  of 
vn  apota  on  the  l*rea>t,  and  all  the  uiuler  |Mrts  Men>  of  n  uniliirm  |>ale  lirowii  or  tiuflT 

We  nare  bmi  iiuluceit  to  notice  thi»  cin-umMaiici',  as  it  in  ktiited  that  no  material  diflbr- 

I  exiita  In  the  plumage  of  the  k-xcs.    Shmilil  thik  not  Ih'  an  an*ideiital  MYurrence,  it  is  |inssible 
\  do  nut  acquire  these  marks  until  th'*  bicond  or  third  year. 

Ehs  of  the  whole  were  entirely  tilled  with  the  elytra  and  remains  of  small  coletip- 

,  prlnciiMlly  IkHonging  to  the  fam  Iv  Curculinnlda*  i>f  la-ach  ;  ond  we  cmild  not  dis- 

'  the  least  vesttge  u^  any  orth«i|iterous  ini^vt,  uihhi  Hhieh  they  are  su|ifNieted  almost  mtirely 
_  __Mat,  and  which  they  are  luiid  to  decoy  b}  their  rein.iikab'.e  note. 

Ottifrri  Sharhdrima  MoiimilfuM:    At  ime  tune  we  had  run->ideralile  hiifHS  that  we  should  have 
MBaUeto  havenotlcetl  thearriial  of  the  dniterel  in  tint  nei|ihbourhiMiil  uiih  some  degree  of 
racy,  having  lately  asrertaincii  that  it  ha<i  p'gul.irly  fur  some  yearh  ]>a«t  resnrlitl  to  some 
ground  contiguous  to  Scii|{h  Dyke,  kiiuatc  ulviii  Itmail  I'leld,  aliout  nine  miles  fionlh-west 
Carlisle.    At  this  place  thev  iimially  reinainetl  about  ten  dnyi.  or  a  fi)itni|{ht,  when  they  tn 
tf  praliBMilty  took  up  their  residemv  on  Skidd-iw  .nid  the  .idjuining  mountains,  where  they 
lally  breed.     Karly  in  Mav,  IH.'K,  thev  were  miii  in  the  alMive  pilu.it inn  in  conaiderahle  num. 
and  from  (Ifteen  to  twenty  were  killed  alNuit  the  <>th  of  that  nuiiilli.     It  i^  i>erhnps  not  very 
rally  known  that  some  parts  of  the  |>luin.ige  of  the  dotterel  are  in  very  preat  ritiue»t  by  the 
jbcturrrs  of  artificial  nw»  for  lli'hing,  ulneh  accounts  for  their  U'ing  piirsiitHl  and  killcit  in 
numbers;  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  tlii»  circnm»l:'iice  that  they  are  every  year  U-coming 
f  and  more  scarce  in  the  vicinity  of  Keswirk.     We  u%Tvt  Ut  add  th.it  not  a  Mingle  bird  has 
■een  lliere  this  summer,  which  may  {tartly  Im>  attribuiiHt  to  the  iiuhiIkts  killctl  in«t  year,  and 
In  all  likelihood,  raiisetl  them  to  rcMirt  tn  i-nine  more  *t«<iue«lernl  place.    The  eggs  i»f  the 
re  beilcre,  still  remain  undeM-rilitfl,  which  i;*  xnnewhat  cxtr:iiinlinary,c(m<>ideringthat 
Itoy  CfNKtAiitiy  breed  In  the  nuiuntaimiu-i  dl^trll:l'i  of  YnrLoLire.  Wt  tniniel::ii.l,  CiniilK-rlind.and 
mmt  parts  of  tieotland.     Dr.  I^tth.ini,  it  is  true,  in  the  last  etiiti  m  uf  iii.<  (>'.  h<T(j/  History  1/ 
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Binlit  hat  given  some  aceount  of  the  nest  of  thU  ipedet,  the  time  and  period  of  their  incubatloiit 
and  the  numben  of  their  cm,  but  does  not  deicribe  them.  Under  theae  circumctancei.  we  tmak 
the  following  description,  aitnough  now  written  upwards  of  fortj-four  yean  ago,  will  not  be 
altogether  uninteresting  to  our  ornithological  readers :  •— 

**  Some  time  last  summer  a  nest  of  the  dottrd  was  fbund  on  Skiddaw ;  the  old  one  was  killed, 
and  the  eggs  brought  away,  which  were  three  or  four  in  number,  *  I  saw  three  of  them ;  they  an 
somewhatlarger  than  a  raagpie^s  egg,  the  ground  is  a  (Uity  day  colour  marked  with  large  irregular 
black  spots.    February  !♦,  1785."  • 

Commom  Tem.  This  species  does  not  Tisit  Solway  Frith  in  any  great  nuinbers,  and  fbr  sobm 
years  past  has  been  much  less  numerous  than  usual.  It  is  there  adled  by  the  flslieniien  and 
others  jerky,  pickmaw,&c.  The  lesser  tem  (&  mintita)  rardy  visiu  the  Frith,  and  AUonby  !• 
the  nearest  place  we  hare  lately  receiTed  it  Amn. 

The  spring  of  the  present  year  was  one  of  the  most  badcward  that  has  occurred  in  this  Deii^. 
bourhood  for  rery  many  years. 

During  the  whole  of  April  and  the  beginning  of  May  the  thermometer  was  fteouently  beloir 
the  fVeesing  point,  the  surrounding  mountains  more  or  less  covered  with  snow,  and  the  weather 
In  general  gloomy,  wet,  and  extremdy  ookL 

It  was  not  until  the  Gth  of  May  that  the  whitethorn  (Qratse'^us  Oxyac&ntha)  in  the  hedges 
began  to  exhilM  any  very  evident  sjrmptoms  of  verdure,  and  the  woods  were  almott  entinly  desti- 
tute of  their  foliage  for  some  time  after ;  in  short,  the  winter  might  be  said  to  ha^e  been 
protracted,  with  little  or  no  exaggeration,  until  nearly  the  middle  of  May. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  flrom  its  being  generally  admitted  that  the  early  or 
late  appearance  of  the  summer  l>irds  of  passage  depends  entirely  upon  the  state  and  temperatare 
of  the  weather,  Ac  ;  yet  it  will  be  perceived  that  tlie  swallow  and  grasshopper  waiUer  arrived 
unusually  early,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  goatsucker,  whincluit,  and  wood  wren,  an  tbe 
others  alxNit  the  time  they  have  arrived  for  the  last  two  years,  f  A  violent  storm  ftom  the  nortb- 
ca«t,  which  commenced  on  the  98th  of  April,  and  which  continued,  although  somewhat  alislad* 
for  several  successive  dajrs,  will  account  in  some  measure  for  the  d«ay  in  the  appearance  of  tbeae 
three  species,  it  having  begun  about  the  *tiroc  they  commonly  made  their  mpearance  in  tida 
vicinity.  Much  might  be  said  upon  this  very  interesting  suMect,  and  it  is  probuue  we  may  recor 
to  it  at  some  Aiture  opportunity.  —  C    Carlisle,  (kiober  9&  1N9. 

Icktkvolofp.  — -  Doree  (Z^vs  YdJber  Lin.).  Two  small  specimens  of  this  species  were  taken  In 
Solway  Frith  during  the  late  summer ;  the  first  on  the  19th  of  May,  the  second  on  the  19lb  of 
June.  The  former  weighed  only  eighteen  ounces,  and  was  144 in.  long;  the  latter  exeiedad 
17  in.  in  length,  and  was  upwards  ■  of  thirty-two  ounces  in  weight  I  luive  been  Induced  to 
notice  this  occurrence,  as  I  am  not  aware  that  the  doree  has  been  met  with  so  fiur  north  bdbtn. 
— /rf. 

Purola  tecutuh.  —  Withering  gives  one  English  locality  for  this  plant,  in 
Yorkshire;  Smith  only  mentions  Scottish  habitats.  It  is  found  thickly^ 
though  limited  to  the  space  of  two  or  three  yards,  close  by  a  waterfall  some 
distance  up  a  hill  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Ambleside 
to  KeswicK,  and  opposite  that  end  of  Leatheswater  nearer  to  the  latter.  — 
Hewetl  Coitrell  Watson.     Edinburgh,  Oct.  1829. 

Somersetshire. 

Rare  Plants  found  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Yeovil.  —  Sir,  Next  to  a  spread 
of  vital  religion,  there  is  nothing  better  fitted  to  enlighten  the  mind  or 
enlarge  the  heart  than  the  study  of  the  works  of  creation.  It  is  therefore 
with  much  pleasure  I  have  to  inform  you  that  your  Magazine  has  kindled 
a  taste  for  natural  liistory  amongst  us,  which  I  trust  will  increase  more  and 
more ;  and  I  am  commissioned  by  the  botanists  of  this  place  to  send  you 
a  list  of  the  rarer  plants  found  in  our  neighbourhood ;  desiring  you,  at  the 
same  time,  to  erase  from  it  the  names  of  those  you  may  consider  too 
common  for  insertion.  We  have  taken  Smith  for  our  guide;  and  where 
he  has  not  recorded  the  plant  as  of  frequent  occurrence,  we  have  ventured 
to  give  it  a  place  in  the  catalogue.  I  am,  Sir,  &c. —  IV.  H.,  R.  N.  IVoei^ 
Jan.  13.  1830. 

Ftstitca  /olikcea.  dSlchicum  autumnUe.  /birls  amSkra. 

sylv&tica.  Chibra  perfolikta.  ^Trctium  Zlnpa.  y 

TYiticum  canlnum.  Polygonum  Bistdrta.  Hyifirlcwn  ./IndroMe^anim. 

ifnch&sa  sempervlrcns.  iZanonculus  arv6nsJs.  iErigeron  lu:ris. 

Primula  clktior.  I,kmium  inc'isum.  Chlcus  acafilis. 

Carap&nula  Aapdnculus.  amplexicaOle.  Sen^o  sylv&ticua. 

Erythne^a  puIch^Ua.  J?bsa  arv^nsis.  Pnula  HeMnhtmj  a  large  bed, 

nolahirta.  Thtmus  Oilamintha.  80  ft  square ;  certainly  wiU. 

f^nca  mltjor.  Gale^bdolon  litleum.  Oentaur^a  Calcitrapa. 

Gal4nthus  nivUis.  Erbdium  moschl^tum.  Orchis  bifbUa. 

>l11ium  vinekle.  Pelargbniura  l&cidum.  pyramidklla. 

£«fr6<Ttf  vulg^uis ;  perlups  not  cJumblnum.  (Tphrys  apifera. 

wild.  L&thyrus  sylvdstris.  Phallus  impudlcus  ff^Jkr^v* 


*  Dr.  Heysham's  MSa 

t  See  the  Blagaaine  of  Natural  History,  vol  L  p.  280. ;  and  the  Philosophical  Magaaineb  voL  v. 
p.  196. 
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Devonshire. 

_  ^  Tree.  —  Sir,  When  in  the  west  of  England  a  short  time  ago, 
I  obsenred  in  the  woods  of  Berr^  Pomeroy  Castle,  near  Totnes,  the  largest 
bvcli  tree,  as  faras  I  recollect,  m  England ;  and  not  ha\ing  seen  it  inen- 
lioiied  in  any  publication,  I  ani  inclined  to  send  you  this  notice.  By  my 
■eaaurement  (not  ver^  accurate,  I  must  confess,  on  account  of  the  |)ecu- 
Earity  of  its  situation^  it  was  rather  more  than  15ft.  in  circimiference  above 
tlie  roots.  The  heignt  I  could  scarcely  judge  of,  from  the  density  of  the 
nrroiuMUng  foliage,  but  1  should  think  it  was  little  less  than  90  ft.  It 
me  as  being  decidedlv  the  noblest  in  its  proportions  of  any  that  I  had 
Li  its  neighbourhood  grows  another  of  larger  girth,  but  not  so  fine 
I  am  not  certain  of  tne  species,  but  should  imagine  it  to  be  ^etula 
. —  T.E.     Cambridge^  yovembcr,  1829. 

Cornwall. 

or  uncommon  Birds  observed  in  Cornuvilt,  particularly  in  the  southern 

^ of  the  county,  by  Mr.  C.  Jackson;   Jonathan  ('ouch,  F.L.S.;   and 

the  Rev.  J.  Lakes,  Liskeard  Vicarage,  Oct.  5.  1829.    The  names  are  those 
kBewidc. 

F41co  cylkneiis,  Hen  Harrier ;  seen  occasionally  on  our  wild  moors.  — 
F.  .£*aalon,  Mertin  ;  seen  in  wihter ;  rare.  —  F.  fulvus ;  shot  at  Lonsallos. 
^  F.  pcregrinus.  There  is  great  reason  for  Mieving  that  this  species  bred 
mnially  a  few  years  since  in  the  cliffs  near  Charlestown,  as  a  kind  of  hawk, 
calleds  on  account  of  its  fierceness  and  activity,  the  Wicked  Hawk,  fro- 
gneoted  that  neighbourhood ;  and  from  j)art  of  a  stuffed  specimen  which 
Ifimnd  nailed  to  a  barn-door,  I  think  it  nmst  have  l)een  F.  peregrmus. 
Hw  species,  however,  whatever  it  was,  has  left  the  coast.  L,  —  R  MiWus ; 


Arik  (TtaSf  Long-eared  Owl ;  rare.  —  S,  brachyotus.  Short-horn  Owl ; 
m  winter  only,  and  then  scarce.  —  S,  Aluco  has  been  shot  at  mid-day.     C. 

lAnius  Couhno,  Red-backed  Shrike,  makes  its  a|)peanmce  here  al)out 
Ah  Hay,  J, ;  is  rather  common.  —  L.  excubitor ;  a  spechnen  shot  near 
Bl  Columb,  1828.  L. 

C^rvus  C^mix,  Hooded  Oow ;  very  scarce.  —  C\  GrdcuUm,  Cornish 
Chough.  Their  numbers  are  of  late  much  diminished ;  and  in  many  places 
where  they  were  formerly  conmion,  none  are  now  to  l>e  found. 

Coi^ias  g&mila.  Roller ;  one  shot  near  Falmouth,  Oct.  4.  1822. 

Okridlus  G&lbula,  Golden  Oriole.  This  bird  seems  to  be  not  unconmion, 
hut  is  noticed  only  in  the  act  of  immifiratiou,  A  male  was  killed  near  St. 
Austie,  in  March,  ]82-l<;  and  a  female  was  taken  by  a  fisherman  of  Polpeno, 
Hay,  1888.  I  have  l>ecn  infonncil  oi  sevcnd  instances,  in  different  ymu^, 
of  their  having  alighted  on  vessels  and  fishing-boats  near  tlie  shore,  and 
wpSok  departing.    C\ 

Cikciuus  canonis.  In  1823  these  birds  aliounded  in  an  extraordinary 
degree;  so  that  when  riding  along  the  roads,  one  might  Ih;  heard  in  almost 
OTCiy  field.     In  the  followmg  year  they  were  as  remarkably  scarce.     C 

Funx  Torquflla,  Wrj'iieck ;  very  rare. 

itcuH  m^r.  Great  s*(K>tted  Woiodpecker ;  rare. 

Atta  europie'a.  Nuthatch ;  scarce. 

illcedo  rsiiida.  Kingfisher.  In  May,  1817,  a  kingfisher  was  watched  to 
ita  nest  in  a  liolc  on  the  margin  of  the  sea,  a  (|uarter  of  a  mile  distant  from 
■  rivulet ;  and  the  nest  was  ttius  secured  and  brought  to  me.  It  was  com- 
poaod  of  dried  grass,  and  lined  with  hairs  and  a  few  fe-athers.  The  e(^s, 
throe  in  munlMn*,  were  a  little  hu'ger  than  a  sparrovi*s,  and  of  a  faint  bluish 
colour^  and  remarkably  transparent.    C 
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iW^rops  Apiaster,  Bee-eater.  In  the  parish  of  Madern,  in  1807,  four  of 
these  birds  were  discovered,  and  two  of  tnem  shot.  Drew^  Hist,  Cornwall,  — 
t/^upa  J^pops,  Hoopoe ;  rare.  Thr^  specimens,  which  came  under  my 
notice,  were  killed  in  April.  J.  A  pdir  snot  in  Lansallos  parish.  C,  One 
shot  at  Mewbilly :  having  been  only  slightly  wounded,  it  was  put  in  a  cage, 
where  it  lived  a  few  days. 

ii'mpelis  g&rrulus.  Waxen  Chatterer.  A  specimen  shot  at  Restoimd, 
January,  1829. 

L6xu  curvir6stra.  Crossbill;  scarce.  I  kept  one  of  these  birds  for  a 
considerable  time  in  a  cage,  where  its  manners  were  very  amusing,  and 
resembled  those  of  a  parrot :  its  song  was  pretty,  but  uttered  only  when  die 
bird  was  alone.  Three  of  these  birds  were  brought  from  the  Continent  in 
a  cage  made  of  fir,  which  they  almost  tore  to  pieces ;  probably  from  thdr 
eagerness  to  get  at  the  turpentine,  for  they  did  not  meddle  with  an  oaken 
cage.  C  —  L.  Coccothraustes,  Hawfinch.  A  male  was  killed  near  Looe, 
Nov.  1828;  another  escaped. — L.  Pyrrhula,  Bullfinch;  abundant  in  gardens 
in  spring;  in  the  winter  seldom  seen,  but  in  low  marshy  places. 

Emberiza  Cirlus  ;  not  uncommon.  I  have  seen  this  bird  erect  a  crest.  C. 

jFVingilla  MontifHngflla ;  in  the  winter,  but  rare. 

illauda  campestris,  Rock  Lark ;  common  on  all  our  clifis  and  beaches.  -^ 
A,  minor,  Tree  Lark;  in  summer. 

^otacdla  Bo&rula,  Grey  Wagtail ;  in  winter  it  is  never  seen  vnxh  the 
mark  on  the  breast.  —  M,  fiava.  Yellow  Wagtail ;  not  seen  in  summer,  but 
common  in  spring  and  autumn.  —  M,  modulkris.  Hedge  Sparrow.  I  have 
frequently  observed  large  excrescences  on  the  bill  and  legs.  J,  —  M,  pro- 
vinciMis,  Dartford  Warbler ;  rather  scarce,  but  seen  both  in  summer  and 
winter. — M.  C£^n&nthe,  Wheatear ;  common ;  sometimes  met  with  in  winter, 
when  it  changes  colour  entirely,  except  the  rump,  which  always  remains 
white ;  the  rest  of  the  body  is  light  brown ;  the  quills  and  tail  edged  w^ 
brown ;  visits  us  about  middle  of  March,  crossing  the  channel  so  early  as 
to  show  tliat  it  must  have  taken  wing  before  daybreak.  None  arrive 
afler  midday.  —  M.  Phoenicurus,  Redstart ;  very  rare.  I  believe  I  have 
seen  two  or  three  in  winter.  C,  The  only  one  I  ever  saw  here  was  caught 
in  a  house  at  Falmouth,  October,  1822.  J,  I  saw  one  near  St.  German's, 
May,  1829.  L, 

jTurdus  torquktus,  Ring  Ouzel ;  scarce.  —  T,  r6seus,  Rose-coloured 
Thrush.  One  shot  in  his  garden  at  Lostwithiel,  some  years  since,  by  P. 
Pomcry,  £s(]^.,  and  now  in  his  possession.  L, 

i/irundo  npbria,  Sand  Marten  ;  not  common. 

Columba  T^urtur,  Turtledove;  scarce.     I  have  only  met  with  it  in  wprmg- 
and  autumn.  J, 

T^etrao  Tutrix,  Black  Game;  killed  at  Wadebridge,  in  the  winter  of 
1821.  —  T,  Cotumix,  Quail;  not  very  common;  sometimes  remtSaia 
through  the  winter. 

R411us  Porzdna,  Spotted  Rail ;  rare. 

iStumus  vulgaris,  Starling ;  seen  in  winter  only.  —  S,  Cfnclus,  Water 
Ouzel. 

Tringa  p6gnax.  Ruff.  A  specimen  of  the  Reeve  was  killed  near  Truro 
in  March,  1829;  the  only  one  I  have  seen  in  the  county.  J. — ^T.  nigricans, 
Piin)le  Sandpiper.  —  T.  int^rpres,  Turnstone.  — T.  Sqttataro/a,  Grey  Plover. 
— T.  islandica.  Red  Sandpiper.  Two  were  purchased  in  Falmouth  market, 
in  April,  1822.  J,  —  T.  ochropus,  Green  Sandpiper.  One  killed  at  Hy- 
thian,  and  another  at  Paramoor,  1824. — T.  pygmac'us,  Pygmy  Curlew ;  not 
uncommon  at  Swanpool,  near  Falmouth,  where  I  have  known  several  killed. 
J'  —  T.  piisHla,  Little  Stint.  I  have  several  times  shot  this  species  at  Svmn- 
pool,  singfy;  but  once  saw  a  flock  often  or  twelve  there.  The  bill  and  le|^ 
of  this  species  sufficiently  distinguish  it  from  T.  minuta,  being  much  stouter. 
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■id  of  a  dusky  hlacju  J.  -^  T.  minuta.  Least  Sandpiper.  I  shot  a  specimen 
of  diis  scarce  species  at  Swanpool,  in  September,  1822,  and  have  seen  one 
dioC  there  since.  These  are  tne  only  specimens  I  have  ever  met  with.  J,  — 
T.  lobAt^  Grey  Phalarope ;  not  uncommon  on  tlie  coast  in  winter,  but  their 
hilte  make  them  seem  so  rare.  They  never  perch  on  rocks  or  the  sands ; 
but  aliefat  on  the  water  with  ease,  and  are  capable  of  swimming  against  a 
npid  tide.    Not  shy. 

ChuiMlriiu  Hiaticula,  Ring  Plover ;  seen  in  the  depth  of  winter. — C,  Ca- 
idris^  Sanderiing ;  scarce.  I  have  seen  two  matured  specimens  shot  at 
8mnpool,  and  once  found  a  small  flock  of  younir  ones  there. 

Recurvirdstra  AvatSUa,  Avoret.  I  have  seen  this  bird  at  Swanpool ;  and 
tkre  is  a  qiedmen,  in  the  museum  at  Tniro,  that  was  shot  there. 

Hcm&topus  ostrftlegus.  Oyster-catcher ;  rather  rare. 

Mlica  attoima,  Greater  Coot.  Of  several  specimens  which  I  have  ex- 
wmtr^y  not  one  had  the  white  spot  under  the  eye,  as  in  JP.  atra.  This 
■HJnfyr  me  to  consider  it  as  a  separate  species  from  the  latter  bird.  C. 

Sc61opaz  PhosdpuSy  Whimbrcl.  Arrives  in  flocks,  in  May,  and  is  called 
tte  Bfay-lnrd. 

T4nttdu«  Falcin^lus,  Bay  Ibis.  Two  specimens  of  this  bird  (now  regarded 
■•the  same  with  T.  igneus,  the  Glossy*  Ibis)  were  killed  neiu*  Helston,  in  Jime, 
1885 ;  and  two  others,  at  the  same  tunc,  near  Penzance :  one  of  them  is  now 
ia  the  Truro  museum. 

J'rdea  Grus,  Crane.  A  specimen  killed  in  1828,  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Drew,  Devonport.  —  A,  Garzeiia,  Eirrct.  Two  specimens  were  sliot  near 
Penance,  in  April,  1824 ;  one  of  which  is  now  in  possession  of  Mr.  John. 
J.^An  purpi^rca,  Ptirple  Heron.  In  May,  1822,  this  bird  flew  on  board  a 
iihiu-boat  of  Polpeno,  and  was  taken. 

CUymbus  glacialis.  Northern  Diver.  A  specimen  was  taken  in  Mav, 
1883,  ny  one  of  the  Poliieno  fishermen,  as  it  lay  asleep  on  the  water,  it 
fifed  for  at  least  a  month  in  confinement,  being  carried  to  the  water  every 
day*  —  C,  urinator ;  common  on  the  coast  in  whiter.  I  believe  this  to  be 
the  Crested  Grcl>e,  in  its  winter  plumage.  —  C\  auritus,  Eared  Grebe.  A 
■lale  qiecimen,  in  Ene  plumage,  was  tiikcn  near  Tniro,  in  April,  1829,  and 
M  now  in  the  museum  there.  —  C,  nibricoIHs  Latham^  Ked-necked  Cvrebe ; 
nre.  A  specimen  killed  in  Falmouth  harlM)ur,  and  another  at  Looe.  —  6'. 
Twumtr^  Lnber ;  common  in  winter.  Two  of  these  birds  remained  near  Looe 
the  whole  summer  of  1828.  J, 

Pdecanus  Carbo,  Cor\'orant ;  nither  unconnnon.  The  white  spot  on  the 
A^  easily  distinguishes  this,  e\'cn  when  flying  ironi  the  shag,  and  is  thus  dis- 
tincuishecl  by  the  fishermen  as  having  a  watch  under  his  wing.  — 7^  (?r&- 
cnus.  Shag.  Wherever  these  birds  go  to  fish  for  the  day,  they  return  to 
their  home  about  8unsc>t,  proceeiUng  in  a  stniight  line  nearly  le\'el  with  the 
leap  if  the  weather  be  fine ;  but  at  a  good  height  if  the  weather  be  rough,  or 
likely  to  be  so. 

MixgiiA  C&»tor,  Dun  Diver  ;  rare.  —  Jlf.  albcllus.  Smew;  rare  only  in 
Mfere  winters. 

Sterna  canticca.  Sandwich  Tern.  I  shot  a  specimen  at  Looe,  out  of  a 
8ock»  in  March,  1828,  tlie  only  thiie  1  have  seen  them.  ./. 

Larus  iiftfmr,  Kittiwake.  The  young  birds,  with  the  dark  spot  l)ehind  the 
far,  not  uncommon  in  sununcr.  —  L,  crcpidatiis,  Black-toed  Gull.  Caught 
near  Falmouth,  in  1824.  —  //.  ])anLsiticus,  Arctic  (nill ;  coninion  on  the 
coast  during  the  pilchard  fishery.  —  L,  niiiiiitus,  Little  Ciull.  A  specimen 
in  fine  preservation,  shot  ui  Fahiiouth  harbour,  hi  October,  1824,  is  now  in 
my  collection  at  Looe.  «A 

if  nas  nigra.  Scoter ;  common  on  the  coast  in  winter.  —  // .  clyi>euta,  Sho- 
vdler.    (>nc  shot  in  Swanixjol,  in  the  winter  of  182G.  J.  —  A,  (^uerquedula, 
flaranney ;  scarce,  as  are  most  of  the  duck  tribe. 
.   yflca  Allc ;  scarce.     Two  siKHrimens  killed  in  Falmouth  harbour. 

V0L.IIL  — No.  12.  N 
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January,  Snow  and  rain  until  the  16tby  when  it  froze,  and  coodnned 
freezing  with  slight  intermissions  to  the  end  of  the  month.  Primrose, 
stinking  hdlebore,  and  common  gromwdl  were  in  flower  in  a  sheltered  situ- 
ation on  the  1  idi,  on  which  day  I  saw  some  male  flowers  of  the  hazd 
expanded ;  and  the  winter  aconite  flowered  on  the  28th. 

February,  This  month  commenced  with  frost,  which  lasted  for  a  few 
days ;  it  rained  on  the  4th ;  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  it  continued 
nmd  for  the  season  until  the  23d,  when  the  frost  commenced  aeain ;  it 
lasted  to  the  end,  and  was  rather  serere.  Hepatica  in  flower  on  the  6th ; 
snowdrop,  7th;  purple  dead-nettle,  14th;  marsh  marifold,  and  femalef 
flowers  of  the  hazel,  22d ;  and  the  barren  strawberry,  28tL  Thrush  heard 
on  the  8th ;  missel  thrush,  14th ;  skylark,  15th ;  rooks  building,  22d;  lady- 
bird (C.  7-punct.)  seen,  19th. 

March,  This  month,  upon  the  whole,  was  fine :  we  had  rain  or  snow 
ten  da^-s,  and  then  but  little.  Alternate  golden  saxifrage  in  flower  on  the 
6th ;  common  whitlow  grass  and  pUewort,  14th ;  chick  weed,  15th ;  mese- 
reon,  16th;  daffodil,  2<Hh;  sweet  violet  and  dandelion,  22d;  lesser  oeri- 
winklc,  24th ;  dog's  violet,  29th ;  and  polyanthus,  30th.  Frogs  croaJdnt 
on  the  20th;  bees  on  wing,  10th;  humble  bees,  22d;  small  tortoiaeshdl 
butterfly,  22d;  ants  in  motion,  25th;  nuthatch  heard,  22d;  black  and  white 
wagtail  seen,  29th. 

AprH,  A  cold  wet  month :  it  rained  on  twenty  days ;  thunder  on  the 
17th;  again  on  the  19th,  vdth  hail;  and  on  the  28th.  Wall-flower  in 
blossom  on  the  3d ;  oxlip,  4th ;  grape  hyacinth,  8th ;  wood  sorrel,  13th  ; 
crown  imperial  and  cowslip,  18th ;  fritillary,  23d ;  blackthorn  and  great 
saxifrage  on  the  25tb.  Swallow  appeared  on  the  15th ;  wr}'neck,  16th ; 
house-marten,  23d ;  nightingale,  26tn  ;  cuckoo,  27th ;  redstart,  29th ;  brim* 
stone  butterfly  and  great  tortoiseshell  butterfly,  17th ;  slow-worm,  17th. 

Mat^,  This  month,  although  not  so  warm  as  it  is  generally  expected,  waa 
fine :  it  rained  only  on  six  da^-s,  viz.  the  Ist,  3d,  6Ui,  7th,  8th,  and  IMth  ; 
and  on  two  of  those  the  wet  was  but  trifling.  The  field  h}*acinth,  wild 
cherr}',  and  male  orchis  in  flower  on  the  3d ;  germander  ^>eedwdl,  6th  | 
barrenwort,  1 1th ;  sweet  vernal  grass,  12th ;  oats,  17th ;  lilac  and  fly  orchisy 
17th ;  Solomon's  seal,  20th ;  horsechestnut,  21st ;  herb  Robert,  22d ;  haw- 
thorn, laburnum,  guelder  rose,  and  columbine,  23d ;  lily  of  the  valley,  25th ; 
cinnamon  rose  and  bistort,  28th ;  butterfly  orchis,  29th ;  and  thrift,  30th. 
Swift  appeared  on  the  1st ;  tiger  beetle,  3d ;  peacock  butterfly,  3d ;  cabbage 
and  argus  butterfly,  10th  ;  wall  butterfly,  24th ;  orange  tip,  29th ;  snake, 
10th ;  viper,  17th. 

June,  The  first  pert  of  this  month  was  very  cool ;  indeed,  it  was  not 
until  the  20th  that  the  weather  could  be  termed  hot,  and  then,  perhaps, 
only  comparatively*  It  rained  more  or  less  on  fifteen  days,  and  we  had 
some  thunder  on  the  14th;  Com  poppy  in  flower  on  the  4th ;  fox^ove 
and  woodroof,  1 1th ;  elder,  spiked  speedwell,  and  yellow  flag,  12th ;  sweet- 
william,  14th;  common  wild  pink,  15th;  wheat  and  bee  orcms,  21st;  lark- 
spur, 25th ;  evening  primrose,  27th.     Admiral  butterfly  on  the  25th. 

July,  A  very  unpromising  month.  We  had  rain  on  eighteen  days; 
thunder  on  the  12th  and  20th.  The  2l8t,  22d,  23d,  and  24th  were  the 
only  days  which  could  be  termed  fine.  White  lily  in  flower  on  the  8th  \ 
house-leek,  13th;  hoUvhock,  16th  ;  sunflower,  26th;  and  stramonium,  27th« 
Ulow-worm  seen  on  the  5th. 

Aiunui,  Rain !  rain !  It  rained  on  seventeen  days.  On  the  4di  thmi'^ 
dc^  The  7th>  8th,  and  9th  were  hot  days.    Orpine  in  flower  on 
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Ae  8di;  ChiD»«Bter,  14th;  tiger  lily,  15th;  nnd  meadow  saffion  SOtli. 
Wheat  cut  in  several  places  oa  the  1st,  and  some  carted  on  the  Ilth, 
"   ■"   "  ired  on  the  15th.     (Saw  owron  the  S3<l.) 

Notwithstanding  we  hod  rain  on  thirteen  Aays,  and  the 
e  neighbourhood  were  flooded  on  the  1-kh,  September  may 
as  having  been,  upon  the  whole,  a  tolerably  fine  month, 
in  flower  on  the  13Ui. 
Oelobtr,     In  this  month  it  also  rained  on  thirteen  days ;  snow  on  the  Bth 
■d  31M :  npoD  the  whole,  very  cold  and  unplea.-iunt.     Ivy  b  flower  on  tho 
■u..  T..._...^m^  15(1,.     I  dij  not  notice  the  departure  of  the  martens 
tr  did  they  coi^nsete  in  the  usual  place. 
lie  be^nning  of  the  month  cold  with  frost ;  a  few  fine  but 
cold  tlm  from  the  5th  to  the  £>Ih,  and  then  culd  und  wet  weather  to  the 
Mt^     Rant  on  nine  days ;  snow  on  the  g5th. 

Deerwber.  With  the  exception  of  a  doy  or  two  in  the  first  and  second 
wedu,  K  cold  frosty  month,  bnowon  the  lOth,  ITth,  liOlh,  S5lh,  20th,  and 
STth.  FroM  commenced  r^iularly  on  tlic  'i\st,  and  continued  to  the  end 
of  the  moDth.  Sweet  coltsluot  in  flower  on  the  Cth ;  and,  in  sheltered 
mitnmtirmm._  ffn  thc  BBmc  day,  I  Buw  thc  priinruse,  incoduw  saxifrage,  acrid 
avwfoot,aadwhitenettlc  in  blossom. — JJaiarl Stuck.  Jliingat/,Jan.  1 1.  IBW. 
jBtnml  o/Oie  Wealher  krpl  at  Ilit-h  iVt/coiabe,  Baria,  I^t.  51°  37' 44" 
Htath,  LmiK.  W  «'  West,  during  thc  Ymr  I8W9,  with  Montlily  Ob- 
'  ma.  By  James  O.  Tateni,  Hsi].,  Member  of  thc  London  Alc-teo- 
d  Society. 

Tuble  of  thc  Thermometer  and  Barometer. 
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1 80;  Calendar  of  Mature. 

January,  The  month  was  colder  than  in  1827  or  1828,  and  the  quantity 
of  rain  and  melted  snow  considerably  less  than  in  January,  1827,  and  not 
a  fourth  part  of  that  in  1828.  The  mean  of  the  barometer  lower  than  for 
the  last  7  years.  Snow  fell  on  six  different  days,  the  whole  quantity 
about  1'75  in.  in  depth.  A  beautiful  lunar  halo  observed  on  the  17tn,  about 
1 1  P.M.     The  evaporation  0*08125  of  an  inch. 

February,  The  temperature  of  the  month  was  below  those  of  the  last. 
2  years,  according  to  the  mean^  but  the  extreme  of  cold  was  not  so  great 
as  in  1827,  though  10*25°  below  that  of  last  j^ear.  The  barometer  higher  than^ 
since  February,  1825.  The  quantity  of  ram  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  cor- 
responding month  last  year.  The  weather  generally  dull  and  bleak,  with, 
the  wind  mostly  from  the  northward  and  eastward.  The  evaporation 
0-00625  of  an  inch.  « 

March,  Less  rain  fell  (only  on  five  days)  than  even  in  March  last  year, 
which  was  distinguished  by  extreme  dryness.  The  mean  temperature 
lower  than  sincft  1823,  and  the  extreme  cold  creater  than  any,  observed  by 
the  journalist,  in  the  same  month,  during  the  hist  12  years.  The  barometer 
below  the  mean  of  last  year,  though  above  that  of  1827.  Very  few  bril- 
liant days  occurred,  and  the  weather  was  generally  dull,  cold,  and  bleak. 
A  lunar  halo,  with  misty  area,  seen  on  the  night  of  the  16th.  The  evapo- . 
ration  0*2  of  an  inch. 

April,  The  month  commenced  with  snow ;  about  1*5  in.  fell  on  the  n^t- 
of  the  1st,  and  the  whole  month  was  extremely  cold;  the  mean  tempe- 
rature being  below  any  one  in  April  since  1823,  and  more  than  2P  lower 
than  the  average  of  the  last  12  years.  Rain,  with  the  snow  on  the  1st, 
fell  on  24  different  days,  the  whole  quantity  remarkably  great,  exceeding 
that  of  last  year  by  nearly  an  inch.  The  mean  of  the  barometer  lower 
than  for  many  years,  although  the  range  was  not  very  great.  Very  heavy 
gales  of  wind  at  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  particularly  on  the  28th, 
which  were  similar  to  those  frequently  experienced  at  the  equinoxes. 
Thunder  heard  on  the  10th  about  2  P.M.  The  evaporation  0H)8125  of  an 
inch. 

May,  During  the  whole  month  the  barometer  was  remarkably  h^, 
and  the  mean  much  above  any  one  in  the  last  13  years.  The  quantity  of 
rain  less  than  in  1818.  Nearly  1*5  in.  more  fell  in  May,  1828.  The  weather 
generally  fine,  yet  the  mean  temperature  did  not  reach  either  of  those  of 
the  last  2  years.  An  -  indistinct  lunar  halo'  seen  on  the  10th,  about 
10  P.M.  A  heavy  gale  of  wind  from  the  northward  on  the  night  of  the 
25th.     The  evaporation  0*60625  of  an  inch. 

June,  In  the  early  part  of  the  month  there  was  much  threatening  wea- 
ther, yet  but  little  rain  fell  until  the  latter  end,  when  there  were  firequcnt 
heavA'  showers,  upwards  of  1  in.  fell  on  the  27th,  and  nearly  as  mucn  on 
the  following  day ;  the  whole  quantity  more  than  since  1824.  The  tem- 
perature much  below  June  last  year,  the  ran^e  of  the  thermometer  40°,  and- 
the  minimum  only  2*5^  above  the  freezing  pomt.  The  mean  and  extremes 
of  the  barometer  rather  above  those  of  June  last  year,  and  the  average  of 
the  month.  On  the  25th  a  slight  thunder  storm,  with  some  little  lightning 
between  2  and  3  P.M.  An  indistinct  lunar  halo,  with  misty  area,  observed 
on  the  night  of  the  9th.     The  evaporation  0*45  of  an  inch. 

July,  More  rain  fell  in  the  month  than  in  any  July  since  1823,  the 
weather  of  which  month,  in  that  year,  it  very  much  resembled;  the  mean 
temperature  was  very  nearly  the  same ;  the  maximum  of  heat  lower  than 
usual,  and  the  minimum  about  the  average.  The  barometer  higher  than 
last  vear,  although  lower  than  ordinarily  in  July,  and  nearly  approximating 
to  the  mean  of  1823.  Thunder  heard  on  the  2d,  8th,  18th,  and  24th. 
Slight  storms  were  experienced  on  the  two  last  of  these  days,  and  the 
]i|^htning  on  the  24th  (about  12  P.M.)  was  very  general,  but  not  extremely 
tivid,  and  for  some  little  lime  the  rain  fell  with  extraordinary  rapidity.   On 
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die  9th  what  appeared  a  heavy  stonn  passed  over  to  the  north-east,  but 
no  thunder  was  neard  here.    The  evaporation  0*2  of  an  inch. 

AmgHML  The  same  sunilarity  to  the  weather  of  1823,  noticed  last  month, 
oecurred  again  in  this ;  the  miniiniim  of  the  tlicnnonictcr  the  same,  and 
the  range  only  V*  greater  than  at  that  tunc ;  the  mean,  Iiowever,  was  less 
than  any  one  in  the  last  13  years;  the  month  was  consequently  cold,  and 
tiie  quantity  of  run  was  unusually  great,  being  only  exceeded  by  the  quan- 
tilT  which  fell  in  last  August.  From  the  22d  to  the  28th  were  contuiual 
guea  of  wind  from  the  west  and  north-west,  and  nearl  v  half  the  rain  fell  in 
that  time.  Thunder  heard  about  midnight  of  the  27th.  The  evaporation 
O'a0375  of  an  inch. 

SepieuAer.    On  19  days  rain  fell,  and  the  total  quantity  was  greater  than 
in  the  last  3  years ;  the  mean  temperature  below  any  one  in  iSeptcmlier 
~  loe  1880»  and  the  maximum  lower  than  ever  noticed,  by  the  journalist, 

the  aame  month.    A  corresponding  depression  was  obser\'C(l  in  the  baro- 

ter,  the  mean  being  lower  than  for  13  years.  Thunder  heard  on  the 
IStfa  and  15th.    The  evaporation  0*3125  of  an  inch. 

OdfAer.  The  month  was  distmguished  by  a  remarkably  early  fall  of 
aowy  the  earliest  that  has  occurred  during  the  journalist's  ol)servations. 
The  6th  was  a  fine  autumnal  day ;  on  the  next  morning  rain  fell  for  some 
little  time»  when  snow  followed  for  some  hours  but  did  not  lie ;  the  quan- 
tity of  rain  and  melted  snow  on  that  day  was  nearly  half  an  inch.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  month  lower  than  since  1823,  another  instance  of 
die  similarity  of  the  weather  in  the  two  years.  The  barometer  lower  than 
hrt  year,  but  above  the  average  of  the  month ;  the  whole  (piantity  of  niin 
vid  melted  snow  less  than  usual ;  the  wind  between  north  and  west  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  month.  A  lunar  lialo,  with  misty  area,  seen  on  the 
Idth  from  7  to  10  P.M.  The  evaporation  0*15  of  an  mch.  The  last  very 
cwly  &1L  of  snow  was  on  the  21st  of  October,  18U). 

iVMVMiArr.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  below  any  one  in  the 
aame  month  diuring  the  last  7  years,  although  the  niaxinnmi  was  above  that 
of  1886,  and  the  extreme  of  cold  not  equal  to  that  of  last  year ;  the  quantity 
of  rain  less  than  for  many  years,  with  the  exception  of  what  fell  in  last 
year.  So  small  a  range  in  the  Imrometer  has  not  occurred  durhig  the  last 
12  years ;  the  mean  above  the  general  average  of  the  month,  but  not  so 
U^  as  in  1887.  About  G  in.  of  snow  fell  on  the  2kh,  but  was  all  melted 
in  S  days.  Lunar  halos,  with  misty  tu-eas,  seen  on  the  nights  of  the  8th 
■nd  9tn.     The  e\'aponition  0*07.5  ()f  an  inch. 

December.  The  barometer  during  the  month  was  very  high,  the  mean 
much  above  any  one  in  the  last  7  years,  und  the  maxhnum  higher  than 
rince  December,  1827,  the  range  only  0'J)8  of  an  Inch.  The  month  was 
alao  extremely  cold,  the  mean  behig' upwards  of  10°  below  those  of  the 
last  3  years.  Snow  fell  on  the  18th,  I9th,  21st,  23d,  24th,  and  27th ;  the 
whole  quantity  little  more  than  3  in.  The  rain  and  melted  snow  only 
O-SSiim  of  an  mch,n  quantity  little  more  than  one  eighth  of  what  fell  m  last 
December,  which  was  nmch  less  than  usual.  The  evaporation  0*03125  of 
an  inch.' 

SCOTLAND. 

Dmmm  {Jig.  36.) ,  showing  the  Motion  of  the  Mercury  in  the  Barometer  and 
Thennonieter,  and  the  Dew  Point,  or  the  Mean  of  each,  for  every  Ten  Davs 
in  December,  1829,  and  January,  1H30;  also  the  Depth  of  llaiii  in  the 
Pluviometer,  and  the  Quantitv  ot"  Moisture  evaponiteif  in  the  Evaporating 
ilauffe,  for  the  same  IVrioiI ;  hs  extracted  from  the  Uegister  kept  at 
Annat  Gardens,  Perthshire,  N.  hit.  .OO**  23?/,  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
.  172  ft.,  and  lo  miles  from  the  coast,  Iwing  tlie  mean  of  ihiiiy  observations 
at  10  oVLock  morning  and  10  o'clock  c^'cning. 
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The  coldest  day  in  December  was  the  26th :  mean  temperature  ot  that 
day  29" ;  wind  N. ;  extreme  cold  25°.  The  wannest  day  was  the  5th : 
mean  temperature  of  that  day  51°;  extreme  heat  54° ;  wind  8.W.  Thoe 
were  onlyS  days  of  brilliant,  and  C  days  of  partial,  Bunshincj  23  days  were 
cloudy.  Rain  and  snow  fell  on  5  mya,  26  days  were  fair.  Depth  of 
rain  and  melted  snow  0'9  of  an  inch.  The  wmd  blew  from  the  east 
and  north-east  on  12  days,  from  the  north  7  days,  and  from  the  west  and 
north-west  on  IS  days.  There  were  loud  gales  of  wind  on  the  Ilth,  IStfa, 
and  13th.  The  annual  mean  temperature  Tor  the  year  1829  waa4€°,wllidl 
is  W  below  the  ordinary  average.  Annual  depth  of  nun  88*2!!  m.  O^ 
dinary  or  average  foil  is  86'38  b. 

1B30.  The  coldest  day  in  January  was  the  2F)th :  mean  temperature  of 
that  day  31-5'';  wind  S. ;  extreme  cold  27°.  The  warmest  day  was  the 
S6th !  mean  temperature  of  that  day  SS-S" ;  extreme  heat  44=  j  wind  S.W. 
Tl)cre  were  6  days  of  brilliant,  and  5  of  partial,  sunshine ;  18  w^e  cloudy. 
The  wmd  blew  from  the  east  and  north-east  on  12  days,  Irom  the  north 
on  5  <lays,  and  from  the  west  and  north-west  on  14  days.  ITiere  were 
loud  gales  of  wind  from  the  north-west  on  the  6th  and  Tth,  from  the  nMth 
on  the  Oth,  and  from  the  east  on  the  13th.  Slight  showers  of  sleet  and 
nOdavH.     Mean  temperature  for  the  month  35°;  depth  of  rwu 


and  melted  mi 


1-  1-4  in 


AAer  5  weeks  of  a  temperature  averaging  between  39°  and  40°  in  No- 
vember, a  south-west  wind  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  December  was  accon- 
■Vnied  with  a  temperature  derated  to  51°.     Charmed  by  the  appewanee 
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of  qtringtUacklnrdi  began  to  sing  on  the  Gth,  and  partridges  chimed  their 
lM»4iates,  mkI  began  to  pair.  The  deception  was  of  short  continuance: 
bcwr  froat,  IbUowed  by  slight  sprinklings  of  Hnow,  gave  the  vale  of  the 
CWie  vS  Oowrie  *  mantle,  which,  thou^  only  3  in.  Jeep,  lay  undissolved 
fcrSweAa. 

Although  the  mettuir  in  the  thermoincter  never  fell  below  25°,  yet  the 
Kotm  condnued  througnout  the  whole  of  December,  and  the  greater  part 
of  Januar)',  The  mercury  in  the  barometer  ranged  imusually  high  for 
tbe  teaaoa,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  diagram,  and  while  we  heard  of  the 
Srine  and  the  Thames  bemg  frozen  over,  such  was  the  mild  and  lingering 
Mture  of  the  rtonn  in  this  quarter,  that  ice  2  in.  thick  could  not  be  easily 
obtained  ibr  presenring. 

VtgetarioB  fiir  the  two  past  months  has  been  stationary  above  ground 
arfltM  sown  on  the  29th  of  October  gave  a  braird  on  the  9th  of  December, 
apcriod  of  41  dayi.  Mean  temperature  of  that  period  MyV.  Wheat  sown 
an  the  Sfith  of  November  has  not  yet  appeared.  The  wbter  aconite  is  Just 
Imgliiiiing  to  break  the  surface ;  it  was  m  flower  last  season  by  the  33d  of 
Jnuaij.  Tie  berries  of  the  .4'rbutus  UnSdo  (winter  strawbep-y)  only 
bqpB  to  colour,  and  a  great  part  are  still  green.  During  these  16  mist 
nan  tbe  btnies  oo  the  same  plants  were  ripe  by  the  end  of  January.  The 
low  temperature  in  October  and  Kovemher  has  retarded   the   ripening 


■rae  followiag  Table  (j^,  37.)  will  show,  at  one  view,  the  mean  tempemturc 

(f)  for  every  lU  dayain  l(iS9,andthedarkline(aiN /)  the  annual  meuntem- 

-    «.  (fine,  Gorrf.,  8350.)  —  ^.  G.     AnmU  Ganktu.     Feb.  1.  1830. 
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AhtI  IV.    Detcrip^ott  and  Ute  t^  Ae  BoHaiie  Mkrotoope. 

DESCRIFTIOtt  and  Uie  rflhe  Bolmac  Mkroicope,  —  Sereral  readers  hsT- 
ingexpmsed  a  wi^  that  we  dioiJU  deKiibe  the  use  of  a  cheap  microscope, 
we  pve  the  fallowing  as  the  most  suitable  for  general  purposes: — a  b 
lytg:3S.)  b  a  piitar,  which  screws  into  the  topof  the  bos,  o'"" 
wbale  OT  the  apparatus. 
I  the  stage  for  laying  the 
objects  ODj  it  elides  up 
and  down  the  pillar,  to 
adjnit  the  ol^ect  whidi  b 
o  be  laid  upon  thi 
■"     focus 'of  th 

this    n 

The   knij 

md  idwc 

a  dissectii^  oi 
■eparadiw  the  parts  of 
ftiwers,  Kc.    e  is  a  pair 
of  tongs  '  for  taking  up 
any     small     object, 
tUTtiing  it  about  on 
stage.    There  is  an  haij  I 
plate  fitted  to  the  stage,  L 
black   on   one   side   and 
whiteon  the  other;  darit- 
coloured  objects  rfiould 
be    laid     on     the   white 
side,  and  nor  veria. 

Totuelke  AftcTotcope. — When  taken  out  of  the  box,  slip  on  the  st^e; 
and  hating  screwed  the  pillar  into  the  top  of  the  box,  it  is  ready  for  use. 
Lay  the  object  on  the  stage,  and  slide  it  up  and  down  till  it  appears  per- 
fectly distinct :  as  most  persons'  eyes  difier,  every  one  should  adjust  the 
olgect  to  his  own.  The  three  magrufiers  arc  of  different  fod,  and  may  be 
used  separatelv,  or  either  two  of  them  tc^ether,  or  all  three,  by  screwing 
them  one  on  the  other,  making,  in  this  way,  seven  diffoent  powers.  Tlie 
smallest  magnifier  has  the  laivest  aperture.  When  more  than  one  is  used, 
the  least  magnifier,  or  that  with  the  la^^t  aperture,  should  be  next  the 
object.  Let  as  much  li^t  as  possible  nill  on  the  object  while  undtf  ez>- 
nunadon,  particularly  when  the  greater  magnifjing  powers  are  used ;  and  be 
attentive  ttot  to  shade  it  with  me  hat,  or  other  part  of  the  dress.  If  this 
precaution  is  not  attended  to,  the  objects  will  appear  obscure;  this  will 
also  be  the  case  if  the  magnifiers  arc  not  quite  clean.  Wash-leather  is 
the  best  thing  to  wipe  the  glasses  with,  and  b  piece  is  put  into  the  box  tvt 
that  purpose.  This  microacopc  is  not  confined  to  the  examination  of  bota- 
nical suhjccta,  but  may  be  used  for  any  kind  of  objects  that  can  be  laid  on 
the  stage,  such  as  specimens  of  minerals,  seeds,  shells,  insects,  &c,;  and,  as 
a  contrast  to  these,  artificial  objects,  as  medals,  coins,  intaglios,  cameos,  fine 
writing,  printing,  miniature-painting,  and  engraving;  silks,  fine  lace,  linen, 
watch-work;  in  short,  any  of  the  finest  works  of  art.    Price  12i. 

There  arc  a  variety  of  other  microscopes,  at  various  prices,  up  to  7  and 
even  10  guineas,  and  we  have  seen  one  in  the  workshop  of  a  celebrated 
menufBaurcr  at  Munich,  the  price  of  which  was  150  guineas.  There  are 
also  various  magnifying  glasses  in  use  by  naturalists,  and  especially  by  mine- 
ralufists,  at  various  prices,  from  It.  dd.  upwards.  A  good  plan  for  an  in- 
tending purchaser  is  to  state  his  wants  to  a  respectable  tradcBman,  and  be 
guided  io  a  great  measure  by  his  advice. — CanJ. 
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Abt.  V.    Hints  for  Improvements. 

■TOB  Zoological  Society  and  Garden.  —  After  what  has  taken  place  at  the 
Medico-Botaniral  Society  {Gard  Mag,,  vol.  vi.  p.  104.),  and  at  the  Hor- 
ticultural  Society  (/6k/.,  p.  104.),  would  it  not  be  wise  in  the  council  of  the 
Zoological  Society  to  pass  a  bv-law  to  the  effect  that  every  year  a  rc^lar 
fofriwional  accountant  should  be  employed  to  draw  up  a  complete  state- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  the  Society ;  I  mean  such  a  one  as  would  give  one 
netchant  a  complete  idea  of  the  circumstances  of  another  merchant ;  and 
that  copies  of  these  annual  statements  should  be  sent  to  all  the  members  of 
the  Society  ?  The  treasurer  of  this  Society  being  the  honorary  secretary 
of  die  Hoffticultura]  Society  is  rather  ommous ;  but  I  hope  he  will  have 
good  sense  enough  to  resign.  —  F.  Z,  S.    Feb,  10.  1830. 

ADifatJbr  tkeEjckamge  qf  XaiMral  Hhloru  Artkifs.Sir,  The  naturalist,  whom  profct. 
'"      dutfci  confine  to  a  strictly  local  dwelling,  often  experienret  great  difficulty  in 


SriQB  nwcinieni  of  plants  and  animaU  from  other  quarter*,  when  desirous  of  studying  some- 
of  Macule's  praducUons  beyond  those  of  his  own  immediate  vicinity  ;  and,  if  not  fortunate 
tiBt  OT  loeomotlTe  scientific  fHends,  it  becomes  almost  an  impossibility  to  him,  by  reason  of 
Iht  lOBal  hatitata  of  so  many  of  our  animal  and  vegetable  prnducUona.  Tb  remedy  this  incon. 
ftit  mora  or  less  by  all  naturalists,  and  to  allbrd  facility  for  the  exchange  of  specimens. 
It  veiy  doslrabla  for  those  interested  in  natural  history,  and  forming  museums  or  col. 
.to  taavo  iomo  fixed  place  where  their  supernumerary  specimms  might  be  sent,  and  ft-om 
■  virich  thev  eoukl  leceive  otbers  wanted,  either  in  exchange  for  their  own,  or  by  payment  of  a 
~  Id  priee  Air  eadi  spedmen.  I  am  strongly  persuaded  that  if  some  competent  individual  in 
would  allot  a  room  and  porUon  of  his  time  to  this  scheme,  it  might  be  made  to  answer  as  c. 
'  flpoculatioD,  and  be  <rf  jgreat  general  utility  to  naturalists.  He  might  obtain  remuue. 
'  lUi  iWfket  rither  by  stipulated  charges  on  all  exchanges  effected,  or  by  yearly  stibscrip. 
Btiuace  feel  fkom  all  persons  placing  specimens  in  his  hands.  As  pciKmal  attendance 
I  town  would  be  inconvenient  to  many  who  would  be  most  likely  to  suj^rt  and  be  boiefitcd  by 
1^  aa  HtaUWiment,  some  plan  must  he  adopted  to  facilitate  the  exchange  or  sale  of  specimens. 
!  ■ppotailcd  indlTiduals  take  Smith's  Eag/ith  Ftora,  Stephens's  Catalttgtie  qf  British  Insects, 
nuuilng  over  the  species,  mark  each  one  with  a  number  corrcsitonding  to  its  rarity,  or 
icnmstanoo  enhancing  its  value ;  these  numbers  being  so  arrangctl,  that  one  species 
IS  dull  be  woith  four  specimens  of  those  numbered  3 ;  one  of  Na  Gi)  be  equal  in  value 
Id  ■«•  of  No.  is;  and  lo  twcntv  of  Na  3.  These  numbers  might  Iw  regarded  as  stamping  a  com. 
ctel  value,  and  would  thcrooy  enable  the  naturalist,  who  might  have  none  t»  give  in  return,  or 
wWl  to  icoeive  any,  to  sell  or  buy,  which  would  still  f\irthcr  increase  the  facilities  of  obtaining 
teib  THe  numbering  or  pricing  could  cosily  be  arranged,  by  estimating  all  mineralo. 
ileal,  entomological,  and  conchological  species  as  Ka  3  (or  3d.  each),  unlesii  otherwise 
I  tboeo  TCfardcd  as  more  valuable  having  an  appropriate  number  attached  to  them.  Ver. 
I  animals,  dead,  prepared,  or  alive,  should,  in  like  manner,  have  a  minimum  price  for  each 
and  an  inercaslng  scale.  An  establishment  of  thiit  nature  might  he  limited  to  the  pro- 
mi  of  the  British  isles,  or  include  exotic  natural  history.  A  general  catalogue  of  species, 
.wllk  the  numben  afHxcd,  might  be  published  an  a  guide  to  tlioM*  sending  or  r(>quiring  si)ecimen& 
ArliBavtlng  these  hints  in  your  Magazine,  the  attention  of  naturalists  may  be  directctl  to  the 
imllv  of  the  plan  here  |woposed ;  and  if  they  ran  elicit  any  advice  Arom  yourself  on  the  subject. 
It  «ia  much  gntUjr.  Yours,—//.  C.  IV.    Edinburgh,  Oct.  W£}. 

A  Sai^ety_^  SMurailsts.  —  Sir,  I  am  much  plcasi-d  to  find  the  suggestions  of  your  corres|)ond. 
iM  K.  (piW)  followed  up  by  those  of  J.  II.  in  the  last  Number  of  vour  Magasine  (p.  3i».), 


Ivu  lo  the  formation  of^a  society  for  the  encouragement  of  natural  history,  as  there  can  be 
!  doubt  thirt,  with  some  trouble  and  attention,  one  might  Iw  formed  on  surh  a  plan  as  would 
i  with  very  general  sunwrt ;  for  although  we  have  the  Uiineon,  Medico- Uotinical,  (}eolo. 
I,  and  Zoolopcal  Societies,  yet,  I  think,  if  one  were  formeii  In  the  more  comprehensive 
nanf  a  Sodety  of  Naturalists,  many  might  l>e  indurnl,  and  would  be  very  glad,  to  join  it,who 
d  not  like  the  expense  of  subscriliing,  or  ever  think  of  belonging,  to  four  or  five  separate 

liii ;  and  1  beg  to  suggest  that  tlie  society  shuuld  be  of  a  more  sociable  description  than  most 

,or  the  picKnt  adentiflc  societies ;  that  irt,  I  mean  to  kay  that  tiie  meetings  should  be  more  fVo. 

MMBty  ao  aa  to  bring  the  members  more  in  contoi't  and  better  actiuainted  with  each  ot!icr,  and 

iBM  opportunities  of  liniiarting  their  UnowUtlge  and  obi4.Tvations. 

*  If  anv  thing  of  the  kind  alluded  to  by  your  corrc»|K>ndents  should  be  seriously  entertiined,  and 

•  "aiitim  for  the  purpose  iiroposed.  I  hope  you  will  give  notice  of  it  in  your  Magazine,  as 
mfmlf  and  many  of  my  fk-iends  would  be  glad  to  joiu  and  sui>|iort  it  as  far  as  in  our  power.  I  am, 
■r.  Ike.  —  IK  il.    8ept.ltf&. 

The  iArm  qfm  Botamieat  Soekly,  with  a  garden  in  the  Uegent's  l*ark,  like  that  of  the  Z<Nilogical 
iDclety.  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  and  iin|umving  new  »|i«cies  of  oniamentol  plants,  is 
■Marrtrijj  —  An  Admirer  (tf  Snturt.    Octolkr  X  WAh 


\wtr  Bt^wkenqnd  where  Aot.'~\  venture  to  pn>pose  to  you  the  propriety  of  devoting  a 

.T  Itritiiili  liirds,  when  and  where  Uiot    I 


■pace  In  your  Magazine  to  the  mention  of  the  rare 
Jive  the  Information  w<NiId  be  vulu.iliie  to  numerous  iierHons  now  fonniii|(  cabinets  of  tht 
Bllllib  Uida     I  have  mysdf  receive«l  three  S|iecie»  within  theno  few  days,  which  I  have  iit>vei 
■iin  CMT  heard  of  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  have  anxiously  looked  for  j  namely,  the  (irey  l'lia> 
IsiiiiM  (rtialftrnniislnlifttnrl    IThrlf  fhrmtnl  Diver  iC'iil^inbus  urcticus^  and  Stone  Falcon  (Falct 
lilhoCako).  —Edward F.  Thwtps^n.    Dot^r,  Dec. H.  IHJii. 
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Art.  VI.    Retrospective  Criticism. 

Beply  to  the  Strictures  of/*  A  Friend  to  Fear  Criticism.**  (p.  84.)  —  Sir, 
Had  I  seen  Fair  Criticism  in  company  with  him  who  professes  to  be  his 
friend,  I  should  not  have  requested  your  permission  to  occupy  some  space 
of  your  Magazine  in  replying  to  his  observations  upon  me ;  but  as  he  appears 
to  have  introduced  Unfair  Criticism  by  that  name,  I  must  beg  leave  a  little 
to  put  aside  the  mask  worn  on  the  occasion,  and  to  convince  your  readers 
that  this  personage  appears  ^  under  the  suspicious  denomination  of  an 
alias.*'  But  I  fear  I  am  flippant  again.  I  must  contract  my  brow,  and 
resume  my  dignity.  This  gentleman  (whom,  to  spare  «pace,  I  will  designate 
by  two  of  his  mitials,  A.  F?)  has  pretty  broadly  hinted  tnat  the  review  of  the 
Journal  of  a  Natura&st,  in  a  former  r^umber  of  vour  Magazine,  was  not 
fair  criticism.  Let  me  ask  him,  where  is  the  unraimess  of  that  criticism 
which,  quoting  word  for  word  the  passages  which  call  forth  its  aoimadver* 
sions,  leaves  the  reader  full  powers  to  form  his  own  opinion,  and,  should 
he  think  the  censiure  unmerited,  to  return  that  censure  upon  the  writer  ? 
Had  your  ^  indicant "  correspondent  quoted  as  fairly  as  I  have  done,  be 
would  not  have  given  his  readers  to  understand  that  the  poor  stone-breakers 
were  represented  as  earning  2s.  Bd,  or  3s.  a  day,  by  the  united  exertions  of 
four  persons,  **  in  the  worst  of  times,  and  under  the  least  favourable  circum- 
stances ; "  but,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  of  the  winter  season, 
the  weather  being  good,  and  the  whole  familv  in  health.  In  the  few  lines 
which  the  writer  1^  actually  quoted  fi*om  this  part  of  the  journal  (ind&> 
pendently  of  his  own  observations  upon  them),  there  is,  it  is  true,  little  to 
call  forth  the  remarks  which  have  excited  his  indignation.  That  I  admit ; 
but  why  is  this  ?  Because  this  **  friend  to  fair  criticism  "  has  cited  from  those 
remarks  a  few  sentences,  of  which  the  import  is  materially  changed  by  thdr 
separation  fi*om  the  context,  and  has,  at  the  same  time,  omitted  the  passages  to 
which  they  rrfer.  **  The  reviewer,"  says  A.  F., "  falls  foul  of  the  author  (who, 
if  he  be  not  an  errant  hypocrite,  must  be  an  amiable  and  kind-hearted  man\ 
and  accuses  him  —  of  what  ?  —  why,  *  of  utter  insensibility  to  the  misery  he 
describes f  viz.  of  the  poor ;  and,  moreover,  attributes  this  want  of  feeling  to 
*  a  habit  of  enjoying  his  own  case,  without  tMnking  of  others;  and  of  looking 
upon  the  poor  (perhaps  unconsciousiu  to  himself)  as  an  inferior  race  of  beings.* 
He  docs  not  add,  that  I  speak  of  the  naturalist,  in  the  same  page,  as  **  appa- 
rently an  amiable  and  kind-hearted  man,"  I  believe  him  to  be  such ;  but  I 
also  believe  (and  this  is  by  no  means  incompatible)  that  he  b  one  of  the 
many  who,  living,  day  after  day,  a  life  of  case,  accustomed  to  the  suht  of 
the  poor,  and  t^ing  it  for  granted  that  they  are  tolerably  comfortable  too, 
remain  insensible  to  the  misery  around  them ;  not  from  heartlessness,  but 
from  want  of  due  reflection.  ()ne  says,  **  If  the  poor  cannot  get  bread,  why 
don't  they  cat  cakes  ?  "  Another  observes  that  they  have  a  "  little  bread,^ 
and  plenty  of  potatoes ;  and  calls  this  well-doing.  Which  of  us  would  think 
it  well-doinff,  if  we  ourselves  were  reduced  to  a  diet  of  potatoes,  with  **  the 
aid  of  a  little  bread  ?  "  Not  one.  How,  then,  can  we  think  it  good  living 
for  the  poor  (the  appetite  sharpened,  too,  by  hard  labour),  unless  we  con- 
sider them  as  an  interior  race  ?  Cats  and  dogs  are  to  be  fed  with  meat ; 
horses,  upon  hay  and  com ;  ourselves,  upon  all  the  dainties  of  land  and  sea ; 
pigs  and  the  lal>ouring  poor  upon  potatoes ! 

Had  the  author  of  this  pleasant  little  work  been  less  accustomed  to  wit- 
ness the  wretched  condition  of  the  poor  labourers,  I  am  perstiaded  he  would 
have  spoken  of  them  in  a  very  different  manner.  Instead  of  boasting  of 
their  well-doing,  he  would  probably  have  been  shocked  to  think  that,  to 
obtain  the  mere  necessaries  of  a  comfortless  existence,  many  a  poor 
mother  (to  the  utter  neglect  of  all  maternal  duties)  should  be  compelled 
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duly  to  work  ^th  her  husband  in  the  fields  and  highways,  and  to  behold 
htr  children  labouiiitt  bv  her  side,  until,  stunted  in  growth  and  cramped  in 
nundy  they  are  sent  forth  into  the  world  to  seek  other  enii)loyment  for  the 
npport  of  a  life  which,  having  always  lieen  a  burden  to  them,  they  will 
the  lesB  hegitate  to  forfeit  to  the  laws,  by  the  infringement  of  those  rights 
of  which  they  never  have  known  the  value. 

It  waa  not  until  some  time  after  the  review  was  written  and  printed,  that 
I  knewy  or  ever  had  heard,  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  Journal.  I  then 
kvned  that  he  was  the  fiioid  of  a  respected  and  highly  esteemed  friend  of 
uy  own ;  yet  my  opinion  remains  uncnauged.  Though  amiable  and  kind- 
hnrted,  I  yet  tmnk  that  he  falls  short  of  perfection,  and  that  some  pas- 
i^^ea  in  his  work  are  calculated  to  increase  an  evil  already  of  sufficient 
ntcnt;  and  thus  to  become  an  instrument  of  mischief  wliich  he  never 
contemplated.  Let  me  request  of  the  reader,  when  he  lays  aside  the 
leoood  review  of  the  volume,  to  take  uu  the  first,  and  to  judge  for  hmiself 
wkether  or  not  there  be  any  thing  in  it  like  a  malicious  intention,  or  a  design 
to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  author. 

I  muat,  however,  plead  guilty  to  having  said  that  the  volume  was  grass- 
men,  of  sufficing  plumpness,  &c.,  and  to  not  having  said  **  of  what  exiict 
nmifiiBimis"  I  **  would  have  the  book.'*  But  let  nie  plead  in  extenuation, 
diat  I  was  totally  ignorant  of  oxxy  censure  conveyed  in  these  very  se\'ere 
espressionaj  the  rather  as  I  designed  none;  but  particularly  liked  the 
■Hieai'ance  of  the  volume  in  every  respect,  and  (as  I  said)  thought  "  l>oth 
tile  name  and  aspect  inviting."  i^till,  as  it  is  considered  by  many  persons 
that  every  member  of  the  fraternity  of  critics  should  wear  his  crown  of 
|iiurality»  and  walk  in  stilts  whenever  he  appears  in  public,  it  was  doubtless 
a  miademeanor  to  condescend  to  l>e  nleasecl,  and  to  express  my  pleasure  in 
a  natural  and  uncritical  manner :  I  snouhl  rather  have  said,  *'  We  approve 
of  the  sober  ^let  verdant  hue  of  this  unpretending  little  volume,  since, 
however  unimportant  in  our  eyes,**  &c. 

The  reader  may  conceive  the  regret  which  I  must  feel  in  acknowledging 
to  my  kind  adviser  that  there  is  no  hope  of  my  iinprovenieut  from  the 
source  he  proposes,  as  Dr.  Coplestone*s  pmuphlet,  entitled  Hitiis  to  a  Young 
XevitMfer^  was  familiar  to  me  years  before  I  became  one.  Entertaininent, 
indeed,  I  might  yet  derive  from  the  penisal,  though  it  should  be  the  tenth. 
I  believe  it  is  now  out  of  print;  and  if  A.  F.  will  confer  so  great  a  benefit 
upon  reviewers  and  authors,  writers  and  readers,  as  to  i>crsuade  some  one 
to  rcpubliBh  it  (and  this,  as  a  Friend  to  Fair  C!riticisin,  he  is  surely  bound 
to  do),  I  will  promise  hhn  to  lose  no  time  in  reviewing  it,  and  will  endeavour 


to  ploue  him  better.  —  K,    Januarj/  14.  \HIH). 
A  Term  tmbtpfiitii,  —  Since  you  m>  good-naturedly  submit  to  be  rritici^ctl  by  your  corre«pond- 

you  willJuKtify  the  trrinn  of  one  or  the  titloii  which  app<'ar<  in  the  hut 
MoHbar  of  Vol  II., "  Inferior  dextirity  of  the  h/t  hand."    IVxteritv  U  deriviil  from  tU-xWr^  the 


4|^Kliaiid:  hcnr,  then,  can  the  left  hand  have  the  term  appUed  to  it?    Sun>ly  "activity,"  or 
fliich  term,  wouid  have  been  more  suitable,  though  nut  hu  amu»ing.  —  John  ThoMpton. 

fmnlaican^  or  yatural^  Syttrm  qf  Piants.  —  Being  acquainted  with  the  Linnonn  system,  luit 
itCBtireiy  Ignormnt  of  thatof  JuMticu,  I  aiiticijiated  much  information  fntm  thcpaiien  on 
iul\|orf  to  be  given  In  the  Numlwrt  of  vour  Mag.-izine.    The  fln>t  was  excellent ;  but  the 
idy  aa  Ikr  M  ftimlahing  that  precise  knowledae  which  the  student  reouires,  dei-idedly  a  failure, 
jMrt  nC  deflnlUona  and  engraving*.  —  J.  It.  DavU-a.    Portsmouth,  Aug.  1.  ISJW. 
W«  ftiand  thai  the  definitions  would  occupy  too  much  s|»ace,  and  being  M-attered  through  diftbr. 
_jl  niiinifa.  wniilil  kMe  much  of  their  utility ;  wc  therefore  considtTctl  it  bout  to  droft  the  con- 
IhHiil**"  of  thia  article,    (hir  readers  may  find  the  whole  of  it  at  the  end  of  the  Kuryt-lopardia  of 
^ and  ibo  In  the  H6rty$  BrHtinHicm  t  and  thoM>  who  wIhIi  to  ntudy  the  syntein  fiindamen. 


My,  may  cooiult  Clinton's  translation  of  Kichard's  Sew  Klanrnts  t}f  Bt^any  (Kvo,  14«.'i,  or  wait 
tn  vr.  undley's  work  ajmear*.  —  Vmd. 

TVvaatariM,  ^.,qf  trehiUea/  Tt'rmx.  —  I  cannot  but  agree  with  A.  (Vol.1,  p.  8(M).),  that  the 
Mmdactton  of  the  derivations,  &c.,  into  the  text  rather  ilinlr.icts  the  reader,  and  might  **  with 
aivanlafe  oecu|iy,  as  a  gloMary,  the  last  ikiki'  of  the  Numliers;**  or  |ierha]w,  what  would  lie 
taller,  ml|H>t  be  uiicrtcd  as  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  in  which  they  occur :  but,  at  all 
tffVBll,  they  should  not  lie  omitted,  as  they  are  n  very  excellent  fi-ature  of  the  work ;  indeed,  I  trust 
imi  wllleontlnue  to  follow  up  that  plan,  by  giving  the  pldinii>t  explan.ition  of  every  technical  term  ; 
Md,  UT  any  Inconvenience  should  ariM*  by  an  alleratiim  of  the  pre!»eiit  mode,  I  would  rather 
Ihiy  alioala  nsKiin  as  they  arc  given,  than  that  one  should  be  omitted. .—  J.  H.  Dark's. 
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Museum,  Royal  Kami  HatpUal,  Hosier.  (Vol  T.  p.  191}  —The  roomi  tbould  ntb«r  be  said  (6 
be  apprapriatea  than  ereetca,  as  the  small  building  dividing  the  left  wing,  now  adopted  Av  tbit 
punxMo,  is  part  of  the  original  edifice.  —  J.  H.  Dames. 

Portstmmth  PhUosophical  Soeietu.— Vol  I.  p.  190.,  line  18.,  for  **  Branden**  read  *< Brander." 
GustAvus  Brander  published.  In  1765,  a  small  volume,  with  figures  and  descriptions  in  Latin,  oT 
the  fossils  of  the  Hordwetl  Clim.  These  cliflk  extend  along  the  seashore  from  Lyroington  to 
Cbristchurch,  Hants,  and  are  divided  by  two  chasms,  called  Beacon  and  Chewton  Bunny's,  into 
three  portions,  named  Hordwcll,  Barton,  and  High  Clitfk.  It  was  from  the  second  of  these, 
abounding  in  foesils  of  the  London  clay  formation,  that  Brander  collected  his  specimens,  which, 
by  the  Utlepage,  he  appears  to  have  depodted  in  the  British  Museum.  The  work  is  now  scaice, 
but  the  fidelity  of  the  figures  renders  it  valuable.  He  appears  to  have  made  an  accurate  research 
at  this  locality,  as  subsequent  observers  have  added  but  few  to  his  list.  He  followed  the  I^noean 
classiflcation,  tHit  was  singularly  unhappy  in  discriminating  his  genera :  thus  many  of  his  JIttrioea 
are  Vol&tae ;  and  his  H^ux  mut&bills,  a  very  characteristic  shell  of  this  formation,  is  an  umbili. 
cated  Merita,  and  very  nearly  approaching  to  the  N.  glauclna  of  our  shores.  The  woric  is  entitled 
FossUia  HanionUnuot  and  the  figures  of  the  shells  have  certainly  never  been  sunasaed.  Mr. 
Webster  has  since  given  a  very  accurate  and  interesUng  description  of  the  cliflk  alluded  to,  in  the 
Geological  Transactions,  Sd  scries,  voL  L  part  i.  pi  90. ;  in  which  he  has  identified  in  the  Hordwcll 
CltfT  a  fresh-water  formation,  analogous  to  those  e&isting  on  the  opposite  ibores  of  the  Iile  of 
Wight Id, 

Mermaids.  —  A  few  years  back  a  mermaid  was  shown  In  London,  very  like  that  flgnred  by  Con. 
chilla  (VoL  I.  p  106L),  except  that  it  had  arms,  and  was  not  quite  so  large:  it  is,  1  beliere. 
now  travelling  the  country.  This  specimen  also  was  said  to  come  from  Japan.  I  can  aver  that 
it  came  from  the  East  Indies ;  for.  being  at  St  Helena  in  1813,  I  saw  it  on  board  the  ship  whldi 
was  bringing  it  to  England.  The  impression  on  my  mind  was,  that  it  was  an  artificial  compoand 
of  the  upper  part  of  a  small  ape  with  the  lower  half  of  a  fish ;  and  being  allowed  to  examine  It  as 
closeljr  as  I  pleased  externally,  my  attention  was  directed,  by  the  aid  of  a  powerAil  glass,  to  aaeer. 
tain  the  pdnt  of  union  between  tne  two  parts.  I  confess  I  was  somewhat  staggered  lo  find  that 
this  was  so  neatly  effected,  that  the  precise  line  of  juncUon  was  not  satlsftetorily  ^iparent.  I 
speak  of  it  in  its  best  state  of  preservation :  perhaps  now  the  imposture  can  be  more  easily 
detected.  A  short  time  back  the  skeleton  of  a  mermidd,  as  it  was  called,  was  brou|dit  to  Potts. 
mouth,  which  had  been  shot  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Island  of  Mombass.  llils  was  allowed  to  \m 
submitted  to  the  members  of  the  PhUosophical  Society,  when  it  proved  to  be  the  Dugong.  TiM 
anatomy  and  natural  hlstorr  was  Illustrated  by  some  of  the  memben  present,  and  briefly  noCioed 
in  the  Annual  Report  for  1826-7,  p.  SL  To  those  who  came  to  the  examination  with  preooife 
ceived  notions  of  the  fabulous  mermaid,  it  certainly  presented,  as  it  lay  (mi  the  lecture.iablc.  a 
singular  appearance.  It  was,  if  I  recollect  right, about  6  ft.  long :  the  lower  dorsal  vertrtme^  wtth 
the  broad  caudal  extremity,  suggested  the  Idea  of  a  powerfbl  fish-like  termination ;  whilst  the  ton 
l^fs,  from  the  scapula  to  the  extremities  of  the  phalanges,  presented  to  the  unskilflil  eye  an 
exact  resemblance  to  the  bones  of  a  small  female  arm.  The  cranium,  however,  bad  such  an 
otUrf  brutal  form,  that  even  the  most  sportive  imaginatiw  coukl  never  nave  supposed  it  to  have 
borne  the  lineaments  of  the  **  human  face  divine.**    It  is  now,  I  believe,  in  London,  —/if. 

The  Chameleon.  —  This  animal  does  not  take  hours  to  efitet  its  change  of  colour,  as  stated  by 
S.  R  A.  (VoL  L  p.  192.) :  its  changes  are  often  instantaneous,  and  frequently  repeated,  aocordinf 
as  the  animal  is  situated.  I  have  a  live  one  at  this  present  time :  it  is  the  favourite  pet  of  nnr 
youngsters,  delighting  to  crawl  about  their  persons,  and  take  its  food  from  their  hands ;  and,  if 
desirable,  1  will  draw  you  up  a  notice  of  Its  habits  for  a  Aiturc  Number.  —  Id. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  such  a  communication,  and  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
our  regret  at  having  so  long  ncfglectcd  to  insert  our  valued  correspondent's  remarks.  —  Comd. 

A  Water  S/trew,  similar  to  the  one  described  in  your  Magazine,  was  seen 
lately  at  noon  in  a  pond  near  Somcrton,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and 
appears  not  to  be  at  all  uncommon  here.  —  M,    January,  1830. 

The  Goatsucker,  and  Mr,  llarveu^s  Canielopania/is,  —  Sir,  Mi*.  Dillon's 
theory  as  to  the  use  of  the  goatsucker's  serrated  claw  is  so  ingenious,  that 
I  think  it  worth  noticing.  Among  numerous  reasons  which  could  be 
brought  agiiinst  it,  I  shall  merely  inform  him  that  there  is  an  American 
group  of  tnis  family,  which  have  no  bristles  round  the  bill,  and  yet  have 
serrated  claws ;  and  another  group  in  Australia  having  bristles,  and  yet  with 
the  claw  smooth  and  simple.  The  Heron  tribe,  in  like  manner,  have  the 
rictus  smooth,  but  have  the  claw  serrated :  finally,  the  bristles  round  the 
bills  of  all  the  purelv  insectivorous  birds  I  have  seen  (and  they  are  not  a 
few')  are  capable  of  bein^  diverged  and  contracted.  The  philosopher  of 
Selboume,  I  suspect,  is  right  in  his  conjecture. 

Your  scientific  reaidcrs  must  be  anxiously  expecting  a  description  of  the 
new  species  of  C\mielop4rdalis  figured  in  your  frontispiece,  distinguished 
from  that  already  described,  by  having,  like  the  camel,  a  liunp  upon  its 
shoulders.  Mr.  Harvey  is  an  artist  of  much  promise :  he  is  young,  I 
believe ;  so  much  the  better.  Let  hhn  study  nature  more,  and  effect  /«(#, 
and  his  career  will  be  successful.  —  S,  IV,    Jan,  12.  1830. 

Uie  Biscacho  and  Coquimbo  Owl,  —  In  Vol.  I.  p.  285.  of  your  Magazine  is 
an  extract  from  the  entertaining  travels  of  Captain  Head.  With  the  rough 
notes  of  this  galloping  adventurer  in  my  hand,  I  am  led  to  suppose  that 
some  mistake  must  have  been  made  by  the  copyist.     The  Biscacho  and 
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Coquimbo  owl,  bdng  two  very  diflfbrcnt  nninials,  arc,  in  t)ic  heading,  stated 
to  DC  one  and  the  saine  thing.  The  passage  ({noted  rchites  to  the  Biscacho, 
n  ■nimal  described  by  Ca{)tain  Head  as  reKcnibling  a  rabbit y  l)ut  which,  in 
the  paan^  I  allude  to,  in  called  **  a  bird.*'  The  description  nms  throngli- 
out  of  the  Biscacho,  but  the  drawing  is  that  of  the  owl.  —  M,  Januarj^, 
MOO. 

Hke  Aerial  lender,  —  Sir,  My  de\'otedness  to  experimental  electricity,  for 
the  but  fifteen  years,  tkould  certainly,  at  any  rate,  have  gained  for  nie  the 
feouiaite  qualification  for  investigations  like  these,  and  I  therefore  cannot 
cede  to  an  assertion  evidence  gained  through  the  uiediuni  of  experiments 
d^gently  and  carefully  conducted.  Atmospherical  electricity  has  been  with 
■e  a  finrouritc  study,  and  I  trust  it  is  one  in  which  I  find  myself  in  some 
degree  at  home ;  and  the  employment  of  Coiilemb's  linlamr^  of  Tarsim, 
wsfa  Breguet's  Titcrmomctre  nu'la/lianr,  has  been  of  essential  sen'ice  to  me. 
IVofesaor  Brande  has  justly  concluded  that  tlie  divergence  of  the  threads 
IB  die  &8ciculi  represented  by  Mr.  Bowman*s  diagnim  can  scarcely  be 
explained ;  and  a  very  sliglit  excess  of  electricity  in  the  excited 
employed  as  a  test  for  the  electric  condition  of  the  tlireiid,  every 
I  knows,  would  defeat  the  end  proposed.  Is  Mr.  Blackwall  awive 
of  this,  and  have  his  experiments  been  thus  secured  'f  A  sfuder's  tlircad, 
dated  through  the  air,  must  necessarily  acc^uire  ekrtricity  from  the  friction 
occasioned  by  its  impulse  through  tluit  meihum  ;  and,  if  pro|)elled  amnicr  to 
a  current,  the  amount  of  excitement  will  be  greater;  a  thrciul  of  glass  is 
excited  under  such  circumstances.  Is  Mr.  Blackwall  ignorant  that  a  current 
of  air  is  an  excitant  of  electricity  ?  a  fact  long  ago  j)roved  h\  Bcnnet  and 
otiier  dectricians.  The  air  issuing  from  the  no/zle  oi  a  pair  of  connnon  bcU 
lovs^and  directed  on  the  cap  of  the  electroscope,  will  occasion  a  divei];ence  of 
its  pendent  leaves.  Now,  Mr.  Blackwall  should  have  known  all  this  :  and, 
pcnnit  me  to  ask,  what  connection  is  there  between  heated  currents  emanating 
liom  the  earth  and  an  impulse  of  air,  even  on  Mr.  BlackwalPs  own  showing  ? 
I  am  not  disposed  to  yield  to  Mr.  Blackwall  in  electrical  experiment ;  and 
those  who  have  witnessed  my  illustrations  of  this  branch  of  science  will  riii- 
dilja  if  I  mistake  not,  give  me  credit  for  succc^^ful  and  delicate  manipulation. 
I  am  in  possession  of  attestations,  from  other  sources  than  my  own,  in  veri- 
fication of  the  &ssertetl  fact  of  the  short-lived  term  o^exi^tence,  in  the  case 
of  the  dark'-brown  gfogxt/  gtiSMmvr  *ph.lrr,  when  imprisoned  within  narrow 
precincts,  as  a  small  cdip  l>ox,  or  tube  of  glass ;  and  I  woidd  just  say  to 
others  f certainly  not  Mr.  Blackwall )  cxprnmnitum  Jiat,  I  have  found  the 
result,  m  nearly  twenty  cases,  with  this  variety,  and  have  not  made  the 
experiment  witK  any  other.  The  "  shy  retiring  truth,**  however,  gleams  in 
hb  own  account  of  the  matter ;  though 

"  He  that's  convinced  against  his  will. 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still." 

If  my  antagonist  can  satisfactorily  confute  the  facts  and  phenomena 
recorded  in  the  volume  referred  to,  he  is  a  more  prtifound  vit  than  I 
have  hitherto  given  him  cretlit  for.  This  notice,  however,  is/'/m/on  my 
perL  Mr.  Blackwall  nniy  continue  his  appeals  to  the  Council  of  the  Lin- 
nean  Society,  or  to  the  individual  authority  of  lluniboidt :  1  protest,  how- 
ever, a^inst  being  esteemed  acccssarv  to  anv  opinion  that  would  suppose  me 
to  ik'mk  by  prtKcy,     I  am.  Sir,  &c.  — ./.  Afiirrfij/.     Xor.  If).  \H)iU. 

Mr.  Pmlmer<fChlicmctr$  IMttnf  Plantg.  —Sir,  In  roailiugyonrKist  Number  of  tlic  M.igaxinc  of 
NMnnl  Hiittnry,  I  mu<t  Iior  Umvc  t»  nny,  I  vi-nn  ruthcr  aurpriMil  to  iHt>,  nmoiiK  IheiilantucolliTtod 
bf  tiw  Re^'.  H.  rilmcr  of  CIiIkwi'II,  1-;w.v\,  many  that  an*,  1  iK-lii'rr,  every  whori-  almiMt,  in  this 
CBBBUy,  c^  very  cwnmnn  occurrmrc.  I^icalitii*H  i>f  mu  li  |>l.int«,  I  liumbly  ront-civr,  cannot  be  of 
■ay  ■wikg.  Th^muii  .\V|iPta  in  mrntioniHl,  anit  markiti  with  a  ktar,  n-*  being  rather  unconnnon, 
wiUc  Vef^miea  ipir^u,  certainly  a  much  more  local  plant,  i»  not  m)  dihtinKtmihetl.  if  ever  found 
la  boing  Fortst,  it  certainly  mmt4  a  IcMVility  U'lnir  K'lven.  Jntirrhlnuni  Al.'itine  i*  mentionetl  as 
bring  cwniinon  in  ilitrhen  in  the  nriKliliourhtMMl  of  ('hi','\vrll.  Uv  a  dilrh  i»Kenerally  meant  an 
wHh  valcr  In  it;  but  the  iiLuit  in  qucition  is  found  almost  exdutiveiy  in  cultivated 
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fields,  and  principally  on  a  gravelly  toil.  AVpdricum  pfilchrum  I  have  alwavi  conddertd  as  ■ 
tolcrablv  common  plant,  but  it  is  marked  with  a  star.  Among  those  plants  collected  in  Herts,  the 
Asperufa  odorXu  and  A/cny&nthes  trifolikta  certainly  deserve  no  place.  The  alpine  plant,  the 
Biirtsja  alplna,  flrom  its  having  been  found  in  Enplng  rorcst,  only  shows  that  plants  may  be  IoumI 
within  a  few  miles  of  London,  which  botanists  nave  never  thought  of  collecting  so  far  ftom  their 
usual  (daces  of  growth.  Thus  the  Stratibtes  0lSides  fills  a  pond  on  WandswOTth  Commoo ;  the 
Tbfl^ldia  paKistris  has  l)een  found,  I  believe,  by  the  foreman  (Mr.  Bevis?)  of  the  garden  at  Stoo 
Houae,  on  Wimbledon  Common,  with  other  rarities.  I  found  the  EU-ythrasVi  pulch^lla  Strnitk  in  a 
boggy  part  of  a  common  that  runs  by  the  side  of  the  road  leading  fVom  Kingston  to  Leatberbead: 
and,  what  is  more  singular,  on  a  strong  clay  soil,  as  this  plant  is  usually  found  bv  the  sea^^ide,  and 
consequently  on  a  sandy  soil.  In  the  next  page,  I  find  that  the  Ixudia  procfimbens  is  mentioiiod 
by  Mr.  Daniel  Stock  as  a  plant  new  to  him  and  to  the  botanists  there.  I  should  conceive  that  there 
Ss  no  good-sized  common  or  heath  where  this  plant  may  not  lie  found.  If  this  plant  had  been  rart 
in  SuSUk,  Sir  J.  Smith  would  have  mentioned  it  in  his  English  Flora.  —  7.  M.    Oct.  1. 183a 

PlanU  toitk  wkMe  Flowers.  —  Various  lists  of  varieties  of  plants  with  white  flowers  have  been 
given  in  your  valuable  Magaiine,  and  much  interest  (if  we  may  Judge  firom  the  numcroi^  corre. 
spondcnts  who  have  appeared)  seems  to  be  taken  on  the  ralriect ;  but,  after  all,  very  little  hiu  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  point,  as  your  correspondents  have  mostly  given  bare  lists,  without 
stating  the  nature  or  quailtu  qftne  sou,  or  peculiar  habitat  of  their  plants :  so  that,  firom  the  mere 
enumeration  of  variettes  of  plants,  without  reference  to  the  circumstances  I  have  mentioned,  we 
gain  little  advantage,  and  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn.  Having  myself  frequently  met  with  varie- 
ties of  idants  in  botanical  rambles,  I  have  tried  to  ascertain  what  causes  operate  to  change  the 
colour  of  the  blossom,  and  I  find  that  it  is  sometimes  merely  the  effect  of  a  peculiar  habitat ;  some- 
times the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  the  plant  grows  appears  to  be  the  only  reason ;  and  occa- 
sionally an  accidental  circumstance  has  given  a  richness  to  the  wfA\  and  manuring  it  has  caused 
an  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  its  vegetation  :  e.g.  the  common  bird*s-foot  trefoil  (Lbtus  cor- 
nicul&tus),  which  in  dry  upland  pastures  is  of  a  briluant  vcUow,  on  the  red  marly  banks  of  the 
Severn  awumcs  a  deep  sanguine  orange  hue ;  and  a  friend  inftirms  me  that  he  has  observed  it  on 
the  Has  marl,  a  few  miles  on  the  western  side  of  Worcester,  perfectly  white :  in  this  case  the  s(rfl 
affects  the  flowers  of  the  plant.  The  blueliell  (Srilla  niitans)  is  not  uncommon,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Worcester,  with  white  blosMms ;  but  I  have  uniformly  observed,  wherever  it  so  occurs,  that  the 
spot  is  uncommonly  shady,  or  that  a  wood  has,  at  no  very  distant  time,  occupied  the  place.  In  these 
cases,  the  peculiar  locality  has  an  effect  upon  the  plant ;  and  in  a  deep  shady  wood  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  where,  this  summer,  I  found  a  numlier  of  luxuriant  plants  of  the  nurls 
quadrifblia,  in  one  spot  of  the  thicket  where  a  straggling  sunbeam  was  admitted  through  thetrees* 
and  glanced  ujion  one  of  the  plants,  the  blossom  was  withered  and  shrunk,  and  the  four  leaves 
variegated.  In  illustration  of  the  accidental  luxuriance  of  plants,  I  may  menticm  that  I  found  the 
O'rchis  robrio,  in  a  moi»t  field  near  Worcester,  double  its  usual  height,  and  with  flowers  of  a  deli- 
cate light  pink ;  and  around  the  |dant,  at  this  particular  spot  in  the  marsh,  I  noticed  some  swine*)i 
dung  had  been  dropped.  In  the  list  of  plants  (p.  161.)  I  have  noticed  in  this  neighbourhood,  vary. 
ing  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  though  I  have  mentioned  the  particulars  above,  yet,  in  many 
instances,  I  cannot  satisfactorily  account  for  the  variation.  I  think,  however,  the  nature  of  the 
toil  should  always  be  examincti  and  noted ;  and  I  would  suggcist  to  your  correspondents  to  dbsenm 
this  in  their  twtanical  communications.  —  Edwin  Lees.    Sept.  17.  1829. 

Gri/phcc^a  arcudta, —  I  wi.sh  your  F.U.S.  had  not  sent  you  his  drawing  of 
two  of  the  most  common  fos.sil  shells  in  England,  the  *Gr}'phfle^a  arcuata. 
(fig.  20.  [).  95.)  Their  position  must  be  accidental,  for  they  nave  lids  like 
0}'sters ;  hideed  Linnaeus  classes  them  with  oysters.  —  R,  B,    Jan.  4. 1830. 

Cueiillus  tfmplex.  -~  Sir,  At  p.  U3.  of  your  Magasinc,  you  have  favoured  us  with  a  drawing  of 
two  fossil  shells,  which,  your  correspondent  says,  **  aiipear  to  be  the  Cuc6llus  simplex  of  Kumphius 
(tab.  59.  tit.  II.)."  I  think,  if  he  refers  to  Soworby's  Ilrcent  and  Fossil  Concholog^.  he  will  find  the 
said  foisils  to  be  Gryphitcs ;  and,  according  to  Lamarck,  very  distinct  fh>m  Cucullse^a.  I  am.  Sir. 
tkc-^ASuhieriber.    Jan.  1.  IHX). 

Meteurolocieal  Observations.  — Sir,  I  feci  obliged  by  Mr.  Tatcra*s  notice  (ii.93.)  of  my  remaiia 
on  his  meteorological  observations;  and,  in  compliance  with  his  wish,  I  shall,  with  much  plea- 
sure, explain  the  course  adopted  by  me  in  making  out  my  register.  I  have  already  liriefly  alhided 
to  this  at  p.  2(»4.  Vol.  II. ;  but  pcrhap;*  I  have  not  been  sufliciently  explicit  In  the  article  Me. 
teorology,  p.  B'A  of  Brewster's  Encyclopedia,  it  is  aMumcd  that  the  mean  temperature,  bf  dally 
observations  at  1(>  a.  m.  and  lO  p.  m.  yrith  an  ordinary  thermometer^  coincides  with  the  mesn  of 
the  daily  extremes ;  and  the  mean  taken  in  this  manner,  compared  with  the  mean  of  the  daily 
extremes  for  71  months,  gives  only  a  diflbrcnce  of  U'J<^,  and  in  some  years  there  is  not  thesmalieal 
fractional  diffbrence ;  and  ray  own  observations  corroborate  what  is  there  stated.  For  exam|rte : 
at  10  A.  M.  I  find  the  thermomi>tcr  indicate  5(P,  and  at  10  p.  m.  MP.  These  results  are  marked  In 
separate  columns,  and  the  mean  ^P  extended  in  a  column  by  itself.  On  examining  my  night  and 
day  thermometer  at  10  p.m  ,  I  find  the  minimum  oH^,  and  the  maximum  tfifi ;  the  mean  of  which 
is  al90  430.  Should  any  fVactional  dini.>rencc  occur,  the  mean  of  means  is  uken  for  the  tme 
mean ;  but  knowing  that  such  difference  is  cxtrenielv  slight,  I  have  repeatedly  recommcmled 
taking  the  mean,  as  stated  above,  with  an  ordinary  thermometer,  with  a  view  to  encourage  far. 
deners  to  keqi  regiKterit,  who  may  not  have  self-registering  thermometers.  Every  ten  daya  the 
true  mean  is  added,  and  divided  by  iit)  for  the  mean  of  that  decade.  The  monthly  mean  Is  obtained 
by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  true  daily  mcaim  by  the  number  of  days  in  the  month,  and  the  annoal 
mean  by  dlvidinji  the  sum  of  these  by  12.  The  mean  of  the  barometrical  range  is  taken  in  the 
same  manm-r.  Hie  dew  point  i^  ascertained  at  2  o'clock  by  plunging  a  thermometer  in  a  glass  of 
w.-iter,  cooled,  if  necessar>-,  by  fk-igoriiic  mixtures,  noting  the  teinperature  when  the  dew  ceases  to 
apiiear  on  the  outside  of  the  glass.  Spring  water  at  47*^  often  etiects  this  in  summer  without  any 
mixture.  I  also  employ  Leslie's  difllTential  thermometer  for  a  check,  but  the  calculations  an 
tedious. 

The  annual  average  temperature  at  this  place  for  the  List  seven  years  I  find  to  be  47*7^ ;  and  at 
Wycombe,  according  to  Mr.  Tatem,  it  ap|)cani  to  be  MiiiP.  (VoL  1 1,  p.  9G )  Annat  Gardens,  whcr* 
iny  register  is  kept,  are  4*4ti^  farther  north  than  Wycombe  j  and,  according  to  a  formula  given  hf 
Mayer  (/?ri'n-«/i.T'*  Encye ,  p.  Lvi,  art.  Meteorology^  which,  in  many  instances,  I  have  found  to 
ap'iroxim.ito  nc»arly  to  the  truth,  the  annual  mean  tcm|>craturc  horc  should  be  VI'SP,  which  Is 
witliin  0  '.-  of  the  kcvcu  jKiit  M>ai>onK.    According  to  the  same  authority,  the  annual  mean  lenw 
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■t  Wycomb0  tbouU  be  about  Sl^,  which  cones  Tcry  near  with  the  annual  me«n  at 
bf  Mr.  Booth.  Mr.  Titeml  mode  of  taking  hi<  obscrvatloni  acrounta  for  the  diflbrence. 
u  (PL 96.)  that  '*  the  thermometer  is  examined  every  day  at  8  a.m,  S  p.m.  (esteemed 
^  '  of  tho  day),  and  10  p.m.  ;  and  the  extreme  of  cold  i«  aiiccrtalned  by  a  self.iegii. 
IT  I  thus  slTlng  four  obeer? atlons  of  that  instrument,  all  of  which  are  daily 
the  monthly  mean  b  found  by  dividing  the  sum  of  alt  these  by  the  number  of 
hlch,  of  coune^  rariee  with  the  number  of  days  in  each  month.  From  this  state- 
rlo  wtU  SCO  that  I  refer  to  the  daitw  extremes.**  Now,  what  I  undersUnd  by  the 
an  the  awtlNrarM  and  mbUmym  only ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Mr.  Tttcm  cools 
aonaidHably  by  adding  his  observations  of  8  and  10,  hours  the  temperature  of 
neorly  to  the  minimum  in  winter :  but  these  two  cold  i>eriods  bear  their  fUll 
ta' immotlnff  tho  mean;  which  will  easily  account  for  annual' results  being  so  much  below 
.  nmnHiig  to  mctcoraloslitt,  they  should  indicate.  I  hope  Mr.  Tatem  will  excuse  the  free, 
of  thoio  icnarkl.  1  have^  agreeably  to  his  request,  briefly  stated  the  method  by  which  I 
WKf  mlitei,  and  riven  my  authority,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  diffbrencc 
MB  tho  icnilCa  oronr  obecrvatloni.  I  must  beg  to  assure  Mr.  Tatem  that  it  was  the  high 
I  Mtwtalnod  of  bis  accuracy  that  induced  me  first  to  notice  that  difll>rcnce,and  of  which. 
Us  kludueos,  I  have  been  ude  to  trace  the  cause.    I  am,  &c.  —  ArehUmtd  Gorrie.    Annat 
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Bewicm^m  jReHci,  (p.  92.) — Sir,  Though  I  deem  the  chief  part  ofhis  poh'tc 
aqairy  answered  in  a  previous  page,  it  would  he  uncourteous  not  to  niake 
■one  I3>l7  to  your  learned,  elahorate,  and  really  useful  corres|)ondent,  the 
Bcr.  W.  T.  Brcc.  Yes ;  it  uuu  an  old  horse  that  my  friend  Bewick  last 
ayied ;  and  he  has  cut  black  profiles  of  very  many  of  his  friends,  and 
omcr  ■pecimens  of  his  art,  wherewith  to  ilhistrate  his  autobiographic  nie- 
■oir.  And  I  quite  concur  with  the  above  reverend  and  ingenious  gentle- 
man, that  not  only  the  rciict,\mt  a  co>ipleti:  collection,  of  all  the  works 
of  tins  **  painter"  (as  he  is  most  properly  called)  should  be  |)ublished  by  and 
fivtlie  advantage  of  his  family;  whom  I  have  warned  into  who.se  hands  they 
f«—w«»»  any  of  tiia  papers,  as  lives  (like  sign-post  8hakspeares)  of  eminent 
■en  are  onen,  immeJiately  ailcr  their  decease,  got  up  to  catch  a  penny, 
with  puff  and  parade,  by  heavy  l)ook-niiikers,  without  fiumplion  enough  to 
eoBipoae  the  life  and  character  of  a  cablnige  gnib.  CouUl  a  fit  editor  be 
fenndtWhOy  without  departing  from  his  province,  and  **  speaking  more  than 
kwt  down  for  him,  which  (says  honest  Hamlet)  shows  a  pitiful  ambition 

■  die  Ibol  that  uses  it,*'  my  beloved  friends,  the  Bewicks,  would  have 
veaion  to  rejoice,  and  would  liberally  come  fomard,  with  their  friends,  in 
QOBCurrencei  Such  a  work  might  be  considered  of  national  interest,  if 
DRNluced  in  a  auiicrior  manner,  with  its  numberless  embellishments  and 
BuBtrationa,  and  tiie  honounible  task  may  well  become  a  Briton. — John  F. 
Mm  Dauuion,     WcttfelUm^  nt-ar  Shrnvxhun/^  Jan.  .SO.  IH'M), 

The  CttUMe  of  Goitre, —  Sir,  Your  corresiK)ndent    ()l)scun!s   ^Vol.  II. 
pi  403.)  wUies  to  be  infonncnl  what  is  the  most  generally  received  opinion 

■  to  tne  cause  of  goitre,  and  I  should  have  much  pleasure  in  satisfying  him 
on  that  point  if  I  were  able ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  stiy  that  no  opinion  has 
Wicrto  bocn  ad\'anccd  which  is  at  all  siitisfactory ;  and  as  so  many  emi- 
■nt  individuals  liave  failed  in  the  attempt,  I  shall  not  pn^sumc  to  hazard 
a  eonfccturc  on  the  subject.  That  it  is  not  produced  t)y  drinking  dissolveil 
in  or  snow,  as  some  have  imagined,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  disease 
ii  not  uncommon  at  Sumatra,  where  neither  ice  nor  snow  is  ever  seen,  while 

■  Greenland,  where  snow-water  is  conunonly  used,  it  is  unknown.  That 
it  does  not  depend  cxdwnvt'itf  on  a  residence  in  mountainous  districts  is 
eqoaUy  certain,  since  it  is  fcmnd  among  all  classes  of  society,  in  almost  all 
eountrics,  and  most  fre(]uently  among  females.  lIumlH)ldt  stiw  it  in  South 
America,  in  higli  liistricts  and  low  ones,  in  those  which  were  dry  as  well  as 
ia  thoae  saturutcd  with  cbimp,  in  a  high  temperature  as  well  as  in  a  low  one, 
Md  worst  where  the  water  was  chemically  the  purest.  ( )b.scurus  is  wrong  in 
nppoaing  that  the  nmscles  of  the  neck  have  any  thing  to  do  with  true  got- 
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tre,  except  secondarily,  by  the  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  siirroun<&ig 
parts.  It  is  properly  a  disease  afiecting  the  thyroid  ^land.  As  it  is  gene- 
rally of  little  consequence  except  from  the  deformity  it  occasions,  those 
affected  with  it  (in  this  country  at  least)  are  very  unfi^bquently  the  subjects 
of  a  severe  operation  for  its  removal ;  and,  if  by  **  the  knife  "  Obscunis  means 
the  extirpation  of  the  gland,  I  believe  no  one  would  be  so  mad  as  to  attempt 
it,  unless  the  patient's  life  were  in  immediate  danger  from  the  pressure  of  the 
chseased  structure  on  the  trachea  obstructing  respiration.  The  arteries 
supplying  the  tumour  (which  are  generally  enlarged)  have  been  tied  with 
partial  success,  and  setons,  blisters,  leeches,  friction  with  or  without  medi- 
caments, and  pressure,  with  alkaline  and  tonic  medicines  internally,  have  each 
and  all  been  more  or  less  successfid  in  different  instances ;  but  the  greatest 
dependence  at  present  is  upon  the  preparations  of  iodine,  which  are  used,  not ' 
'*  to  neutralise  any  noxious  qualities  of  the  water"  drank  by  the  patient, 
but  on  account  of  its  peculiar  action  on  the  glandular  system  of  the  body 
generally.  To  its  good  effects  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  I  can  bear 
witness,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  found  equally  beneficial  in  a  case  of 
long  standing.  I  am,  Sir,  &c. — J,  Aaron ,  M,R.C»S. — Bimungkam,  Sept, 
17.  1829. 

A  Fight  between  a  Hat  and  a  Hedge-sparrow,  —  In  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, a  friend  of  mine  was  witness  of  a  fight  between  a  rat  and  a  hedg^ 
sparrow.  The  sparrow  acted  on  the  offensive  as  well  as  on  the  defensive^ 
by  striking  the  rat  on  the  head  with  its  beak.  On  hearing  my  friend 
approach,  the  snarfow  Hew  away,  and  the  rat,  of  course,  disappeared  among 
the  bushes.  What  could  have  been  the  cause  of  this  ^ht  ?  It  was  too  late 
for  the  sparrow  to  have  young  or  eggs  to  defend ;  and  1  am  at  a  loss  for  any 
other  reason  for  her  attack  on  the  rat.  It  evidently  could  not  be  in  selt 
dcfence,  for  she  could  fly  away  as  well  at  first  as  at  last.  —  Y,    Dec,  1829. 

The  Chv4a  Cobdya,  or  Guinea-pig  (in  answer  to  C.  Lamb,  Vol.  1 1. 1\  SOS. ),  if  a  naUre  of  Guinea  and 
the  Brasils,  where  it  u  generallj  of  a  pure  white  colour,  and  seldom  Taric|{ated  with  oraoge  and  biaelC| 
in  irregular  l)lotches,  as  in  England.  They  dwell  in  warreus,  like  rabbits,  whom,  in  tniclr  fixMl  and 
manntr  of  living,  they  strongly  resemble ;  and  would,  without  doubt,  be  speedily  extirpated  bv  the 
smaller  kinds  of  cats.  In  which  their  country  so  greatly  abounds,  were  it  not  for  the  nmkl  and 
almost  incredible  multiplication  of  their  species,  six  hundred,  on  an  average,  bring  annnally  pio- 
durcd  tram  each  female.  In  confinement,  their  fbod  consists  of  the  moat  Juicy  and  succulent 
herbs ;  they  will  also  eat  bread  sopped  in  milk,  grains  and  fhiits  of  all  sorts,  especially  applei :  and 
here  it  may  be  well  to  correct  an  error  of  Bufibn's,  who  states,  **  that,  though  pnpetually  throw- 
ing out  unne,  thty  never  drink."  This,  however,  is  not  the  case;  for  all  those  tnat  I  have  gecn 
have  always  manifested  a  strong  inclination  for  drinking,  being  particularly  fond  of  milk,  and 
never  refusing  water  when  offtred  them.  Their  sleqi  is  short  and  frequent ;  they  utter  a  shrill 
piercing  cry  wlien  in  want  of  any  thing,  or  when  any  one  approaches  near  them,  and  fh^quently 
perish  from  cold,  moisture,  or  want  of  exercise  On  the  whole,  they  are  extremely  timid,  delicte^ 
and  feeble,  but  inoflfbnsive,  docile,  and  elegant :  useless  for  food,  in  this  country,  at  least,  or  Itar 
any  of  the  purposes  to  which  domesticated  animals  are  generally  applied,  but  very  wril  ^<tfpU>d^ 
tcom  ilieir  gentleness  and  beauty,  to  be  kept  as  pets.  -^  Perceval  Hunter.    June^L  1889L  ^ 

7%e  I^ight-Jar,  or  GoaUucker. — Is  it  generally  known  that  the  Night-Jar, 
or  Goatsucker  (Oiprimul^is  europse^us),  is  reared  in  the  manner  of  the 
cuckbo  ?  At  least,  one  circumstance  of  the  kind  has  occurred  within  my 
knowledge.  Last  spring,  a  lar^e  bird  was  observed  to  visit  a  hedge  conti- 
guous to  the  road-side,  and  enclosing  a  garden  at  Newington,  near  Sitdng- 
bourne,  Kent.  It  was  soon  remarked  that  a  hedge*«parrow  had  built  her  nest 
there,  and  that  there  was  an  c^of  a  larger  size  than  hers,  and  of  a  different. 
colour,  in  the  nest.  The  incubation  was-  watched,  and  a  stranger  of  larger 
dimensions  than  the  progeny  of  the  hedge-sparrow  was  hatched  with  her 
own  ofl^pring.  In  a  short  time  the  intruder  grew  so  fiist  that  it  occupied 
the  whole  nest  itself,  having  previously  gecteil  the  young  of  the  riehtfiil 
owner.  When  the  bird  was  fledged,  and  nearly  ready  to  take  wing,  it  was 
placed  in  a  cage,  supposing  it  to  be  a  voung  cuckoo ;  but,  as  the  plumage 
became  perfected,  it  proved  itself  a  nightjar.  I  am  not  aware  that  a  similar 
circumstance  of  this  bird  has  been  recorded.  —  W,  Masters^  Curator  of  the 
Canterbiirt/  Mtueum,    Jan,  3,  1830. 

Stiftcning  the  Skiux  of  Birds  (in  answer  to  J.  A.  H.).  — The  skin  should  be 
thrown  into  a  vessel  of  sufficient  ca|)acity  to  admit  it  without  bending,  and 
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be  covered  witfa  water  free  from  any  brackish  properties :  to  effect  which,  it 
■art  be  nink  by  wdghts  attached  to  the  bill  and  feet.  It  must  be  suffered 
Id  rcDHun  until  perfectly  saturated  and  softened,  which  may  be  considered 
tohe accompUshed  when  the  toes  can  be  straightened,  and  the  bill  opened 
~^  gentle  rorce.  I  have  found  1 8  hours  to  be  sufficient  for  the  largest  birds, 
S  or  4  for  the  smallest.  The  skin  must  then  be  hung  up  by  the  beak  for 
^  ^-___    ^  allow  the  water  to  drain  off,  and  must  afterwtu'ds  be  com- 


ST  buried,  for  at  least  12  hours,  in  pla^ster  of  Paris.  This  will  come  off  in 
flakes  or  cakes  on  being  touched,  and  any  small  remaining;  particles  are 
bffuahed  off  with  a  feather.  I  have  invariably  found  the  skin  to  be 
■Dcn  benefited  by  thisprocess,  and  to  have  every  appearance  of  being  fresh 
frcMn  the  body.  Ine  plaster  of  Paris,  at  least  the  crusted  parts,  cannot 
id  s  second  time.  I  strongly  recommend  the  use  of  plaster  of  Paris 
ia  Ainning  birds :  it  keeps  the  skin  clean,  by  absorbing  the  blood  and  grease, 
which  m^t  otherwise  come  in  contact  with  the  feathers.  —  Edward  P, 
ntmpaom.    Dec.S.lS1^. 

nlf  Cuckoo,  —  To  what  country  does  the  cuckoo  migrate  during  our 
aatnmn  and  winter,  and  does  she  lav  her  single  egg  in  her  new  abode,  as 
she  does  here  ?  —  IV.  H,  WhUe,    Bedford,  Nov.  25. 1829. 

T%e  Mutel  nnah. — Sir,  I  should  be  glad  to  enquire,  througli  the  medium 
of  jour  valuable  Magazine,  if  any  of  your  correspondents  lias  ever  taken 
fke  trouble  to  ascertain  whether  the  missel-thrush  (7Yirdus  viscfvorus)  is 
Id  be  classed  among  the  number  of  our  songsters.  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
■eacrally  recdved  opinion  that  it  is  no/,  and  a  very  close  observer  of  nature 
(the  aumor  of  T%e  Journal  of  a  KaiuraVut)  remarks  that  ^  it  seems  to  have 
BO  eo^gt  no  voice,  but  a  harsh  predictive  note ;  *'  as  if  he  alluded  merely  to 
harsh  grating  cry  which  they  oflen  utter,  and  esi)ccially  when  collected 
r  in  numbers  during  the  autumn.  I  have  also  si)oken  to  several 
on  the  subject,  who  have  given  their  attention  to  the  notes  of  birds, 
have  scarcely  met  with  one  wjio  does  not  consider  the  bird  in  question 
la  be  toCallv  devoid  of  song,  and  to  be  no  more  a  contributor  to  the  music  of 
Aewoods  man  the  jay  or  magpie.  Now,  in  spite  of  all  this  united  evidence 
asriiMt  me^  I  am  bold  enou^  to  maintain  tnat  it  has  a  perfect  son^,  and 
dUI  be  extremely  gratified  to  find  any  one  who  will  lK»r  me  out  m  this 
■Hrtibn.  I  have  never  been  able  to  approach  the  bird  while  in  the  act  of 
m^JB^  since  from  its  always  selecting  the  sunnnit  of  a  tree  for  that  pur- 
poae^  and  being  of  a  very  shy  disposition,  it  has  always  flown  off  before  I 
aanU  get  near  enough  to  inspect  it  ,*  but  from  its  peculiar  darting  mode  of 
ijpi^  i  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  it  was  the  missel-thrush.  The 
Bole  resembles  that  of  the  blackbird  more  than  the  common  thrush,  and  is, 
I  bdlBVCy  generallv  mistaken  for  the  former ;  but  it  is  much  louder  and  less 
■■UoiWy  and  free  nx>m  that  warl)ling  nature  so  peculiar  to  the  blackbird.  Its 
doqg  seems  to  consist  of  only  three  or  four  notes,  which  it  continues  to  repeat 
OiW  and  over  again,  for,  perhaps,  half  an  hour  together,  with  scarcciv  any 
fiBtiou»  pausing  for  a  second  between  every  stave,  till  the  car  is  almost 
with  its  monotonv :  on  which  account  it  gives  one  more  the  idea  of 
_  a  yornng  bkiddnrd  which  has  not  yet  accpiircd  its  perfect  song.  It  also 
hMpH  to,  sing  much  earlier  in  the  year  than  either  the  thrush  or  blackbird, 
m3  generally  in  very  wild  cold  weather.  I  remember  once,  in  particular, 
"O^  it  in  the  week  afler  Christmas-day  in  the  year  1827,  when  the  trees 
loaded  with  one  of  the  heaviest  hoar-frosts  I  ever  witnessed,  singin? 
as  merrily  as  if  it  had  mistaken  the  snowy  covering  for  the  more  gratcfiu 
'*'  of  the  summer  foliage.  There  also  appeared  to  l)e  another  in  the  dis- 
which  continued  to  answer  it  for  some  time.  It  ^nerally  discon- 
its  song  at  the  end  of  May,  but  I  have  heard  it  this  year  as  late  as 
Aa  cod  of  June.    I  am.  Sir,  Sic-^J.  B.    Aug,  4.  1829. 

TMar  mudcuM.  —  I  have  of^en  been  surprised  on  finding  a  quantity  of 
Mail  rfif  11n,  broken  into  small  bits,  cliieflv  tnc  lUlix  nemorjiis,  on  a  Imnk 
V0L.IIL  — No.  12.  o  ' 
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in  my  garden,  lying  about  a  stone ;  and  it  was  not  till  very  latdy  that  I  was 
able  to  account  for  the  manner  of  their  coming  there.  I  then  saw  a  throstle 
(T^irdus  miksicus)  in  the  act  of  breaking  a  shell  against  a  stone,  in  ord^  to 
obtain  the  snail.  From  this  circumstance,  I  should  conceive  the  snail  to 
afford  a  plentiful  supply  of  food  for  this  species  of  bird  durinc  the  winter 
season ;  or  during  a  scarcity  of  worms  or  insects,  on  which  I  nave  always 
considered  them  to  subsist.  Some  of  your  able  corresjpondents  will,  pro- 
bably, be  able  to  give  some  further  information  on  the  rood  of  this  spedm 
of  bird.  —  W.  H.  White.    Bedford  Nov.  25. 1829. 

Facts  and  Queries  as  to  Birds  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  — L6jna  cunMstra, 
In  winter  1828-9,  the  crossbill  was  seen  in  small  flocks  in  the  larch  woods  in 
this  neighbourhood.  I  obtained  two  specimens,  male  and  female :  the  male 
of  a  rose  colour;  the  female,  yellowish  green.  (^Bewick's  British  Bhrdsy  1809, 
voLL  p.  154.)  It  has  been  said  that  the  crossbill  followed  the  apple  into 
England.     Has  this  species  of  bird  followed  the  larch  into  Scotland? 

Embenza  nivalis.  During  the  same  winter,  I  got  specimens,  male  and. 
female^  of  the  snowflake,  shot  in  this  neighbourhood. 

VLergus  Melius,  —  Also  a  fine  specimen  of  the  male  bird  smew,  or 
white  nun,  killed  on  the  beach  near  Prestwick  church.  The  hen  bird  was 
also  shot,  and  is  preserved  in  the  neighbourhood. 

A'wipelis  garrulus^  There  were  also  killed  in  this  county,  last  winter, 
several  birds  which  were  called  Bohemian  chatterers.  I  did  not  see  any  of 
them,  but  they  were  described  as  being  remarkably  beautiful.  Is  this  the 
chatterer  of  Bewick  (^^mpelis  gdmilus)  ? 

A^nas  Cygnusferus.  Within  this  last  fortnight,  several  flocks  of  swans 
(the  wild,  I  presume)  have  been  observed,  from  which  the  country  people 
pro^osticate  a  severe  winter;  and  already  a  decided  frost  seems  to  have 
set  m. 

Cotifmlnu,  I  saw  a  bird  which  was  shot  the  other  day  on  this  coast,  and 
which  I  had  not  seen  before :  it  appears  to  be  a  guillemot.  Not  having  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  Bewick's  description,  I  cannot  my  whe-' 
ther  it  be  his  guillemot,  lesser  guillemot,  or  spotted  guillemot.  The  bill 
appeared  to  me  to  be  black,  and  the  legs  reddish ;  the  wings  were  black. 

Can  I  be  informed,  through  the  medium  of  your  interesting  Periodical, 
whether  there  is  any  more  modem  work  that  now  comes  in  place  of  Be- 
wick's  British  Birds,  and  what  is  the  latest  edition  of  Bewick.  I  am.  Sir, 
yours,  &c.  —  Z.  Z,    Ayr,  Dec,  19.  1829. 

^krimdines.  —  Do  the  swallows  migrate  to  the  south  of  Europe,  or  do 
they  cross  the  Mediterranean  into  Africa?  Do  they  propagate  their spedes 
tjiere  as  weU  as  here  ?-^W,H,  White,    Bedford,  Nov,  25. 1829. 

A  remarkable  Vanessa  Po, — Sir,  I  have  in  my  possession  a  specimen  of 
the  Van^sa  To,  which  I  took  in  1827,  that  is  entwely  destitute  of  the  eyes 
on  the  inferior  wings,  as  well  as  of  the  dark  ground  they  are  placed  on,  and 
the  light-coloured  circle  that  surrounds  them.  That  they  were  not  rubbed 
off  in  taking,  I  am  sure,  as  the  specimen  is  in  most  capital  preservation. 
Having  made  numerous  enquiries  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  cannot  meet  widi 
any  one  who  has  either  taken  or  seen  a  similar  insect  bdfore.  I  shall, 
therefore,  be  glad  to  hear  further  information  of  it  fi*om  some  of  your  nume> 
rous  correspondents.  I  am,  Sir,  &c,—H,  S,  Smith,  Leeds,  October,  1829. 
7%e  Nidus  attached  to  a  Reed  (p.  94.)  is  evidently  the  production  of  s 
species  of  wasp ;  I  am  inclined  to  think,  the  Ti^spa  hoIs4tica,  ihentioned  m 
Kirby  and  Spence's  Entomology,  vol.  i.  p.  504.  I  should  have  felt  quite 
certain  of  this,  if  the  inner  coat  of  the  one  in  question  had  not  been  shorter 
than  the  middle  one,  which  is  not  quite  accordant  with  the  description  given 
by  those  authors ;  yet  I  am  inclined  to  consider  this  an  accidental  variance, 
possibly  owing  to  the  nidus  not  being  fully  completed ;  for,  possibly,  if 
another  tier  of  cells  had  been  added,  the  inner  covering  niig^t  then  have 
been  extended :  or  perhaps  the  nature  of  the  shelter  in  which  the  nidus 
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of  the  inner  covering  tinnecesaary ; 
there  ia  great  uniformity  in  the  nidus  built  by  »■"'■  '"•'"-J — '  -* 


b^Aou^l  „  ^ 

OMS  dktmct  ipedea  of  iiueet,  yet,  under  varying  circiunstances,  they  will 
Mi  timtm  jwrj  tneirpkn  of  operation,  as  Hubcr  proved  by  Iuh  experinients 
on  bcea.  — JMh  Tioiapimi.     Hull,  Jan.  1 ).  IS30. 

■  JMwattactirffaalbrA— Sr,  In  uincrta  jour  conHpondml  G,  H.  (p  M.),  I  ihouUniB. 
hmHm  'aldaiMt^Mdilai  iwd"  tobc  Ihr  nnt  nf  the Hlluty  nip  (fVip*  ununkiW.  of 

■  ■M>Bl«««4iirSibnik.  I »ir, Mr, «c  —  (r. //., A.V  fnni,'ja<i.l3.i^  """  ** 
4  Mil  JMtcBulitiitM  B/a. — OoeofTiiurrnrmpnTiilnililntlu  Maguliwof  NalunlHMsn 

(TM.  ILnlOtJ  nilwnlnfeniuUgn  ropMlDi  "  ■  curtDiu  tall  «Hit^^^ 

i^pndMttmthtraiirafineiuhoiiiCi  ■nd.ulmnorqilrbihiteDqulcjiBitMKcminliMHDn. 

tmJnmtmimMMiiat,  1  TftitniciBKinl  jsu  the  llilloiilnt  B«ouiit,iircaiiipaninI*<ih  ■  AttOt 

(jk.  K]  tf  ■  dmOtt  aa«,  vhlcli  vil^  ptthapi,  atMj  bit  curiiirii}.    Abmil  Ibnc  wtn  tga,  I 

Kit  m  fc»rt»i  kMtaUn,  otmr  ddiuu  MnictuR, 

Ml  af  a  grMM  cnliHr,  idlHiInf  to  the  crillnji  or  ■ 

imdakft  *bldk  mi  uveiuumi  with  the  purple 

nam  I     Tke  totme  wu  >eo  like  UisI  of  (hln 

M**d  Mittliial  peperj  ud  I  -u  quile  •■■)(» 

M  aa^  be  what  iBMDt  It  lud  bMii  cnnnlnicltri,  lilL 

[  BN  wftk  aa  aceauBl  or  n  in  ■!>«■•  nttopiraia 

Mkla  nm»),  la  wliMi,  im  the  autliorTtr  oT  K 

filiiini.  II  li  attribaud  U  the  ■oTknumhip  of 

ter%aboWbn«f  fibridiw    ftnn  ihii  liine  I 

Jfa  Ml  4^'  NuindM.  The  InlvlHcent,  tbouoh 
■laiiaii  [I.  Kaapp,  Kiq,,  F.L.1I,],  autbor,  qiuk. 
%  rf  th*  nitclT  ami  SeH— — — ■ '  "" 


IIM  acqulMtd,  none  pitiict  a 

ll*  HWanrwau  (Kqia  eaiapaarirla]  Hi 
riMMf  elMaiH  hm.    It  It  nn  a  rcmini 
IM 1  haaa  Bet  wKh  ttktir  MMi :  oiir  — 
■Mkaalanotoakbarfcptud  In  ■ 
■H I  mil  at  III  the  batlair  oT  a  liank 

MMmllvbld  Boanned  theie  aliuli 

laMWaa  iBapad  or  tain  Inn  the  dry  pini 

mtlm&i  anlwl  ihuu  nn  ilaillir  li 

IMAM  to  tht  nfmoa  «uh  whL_ _  __  ,.  __. 

■1  ar  dw  liaVdaeaTed  Kool  or  tlie  uh,  gnd  iriJI  pcnetiate  lhn»wh  eicriiK  In  the  bark,  ID  ibnk 
MR  tb*  At  veod  bBKmlh.  Therwrm  lo  have  but  Hnall  rimlirci,  t«i  arlirelieRlJioulf  bfiiu 
filda*.  rtei>aieiHuitedatthchouoniof»ntmhimfJcup,«iilij>cHdanlif]i.w!riiml.where 
MBtaeaitWIAvlhaaitnBCp.  Th1t,afaln,liiniiifBdiD  tbe  part  where  tbc«n>uopliad,li* 
aiMM  iMOd  or  •bed.extenUiif  about  hair nr  dovu  the  bian  anp.  'Ilie  peniinil  iltuaibia  oTtba 
rtlK  and  Ihia  ntemal  hood,  round  vblrh  the  all  hu  a  rrer  rimlatiim,  ue  adndnUycontitml 
fc  HCinliiv  the  eeila  than  Ibjvit  bjr  mier.    The  Pe»t.  whin  hjuiglnjE  lu  itt  pfiMt  Mluation,  li 

■flaaarilM  etcfann  or  III  iiruriure  i  aiid  the  uiiuhuI  ajniciiraBn  ot  the  wliutv  niiin  ixcltetha 

vTK^'ffiffilS'Sfe  "•■•■■  """^  ■.'i"i's''Ss.i!r^r."?'i 

CWmti  Properl)/  of  a  F/jg"'  Ki/ir,  —  Clnldsinilh,  in  hia  Aniinalcd  A'alurr, 
mUBGooM  the  fW't  ol  an  ex|>criini'nt  mudc  ii{Hin  it  Ry'ti  eye,  ))liiced  in  xtich 
■  povtion  that  oi^ectH  iiii|:ht  bo  sifii  throiifch  it,  by  incauti  of  n  iiiicro- 
Kooe;  when  it  wa»  dLscovereil,  that  the  |Kiwur  it  [H»«CKicd  of  niiilti[>lying 
aad  ^miniahini;  olijocts  wna  iiKtilciitablc ;  so  tluit  a  Miijile  soldier,  when 
wared  throng  it,  appeiired  a  whole  unity  of  |i}')cniioi.  U  it  likely-  that  the 
tj  itadfaec^  in  this  nimincr,  or  mil  thi;  puwer^  of  the  luimuii  eye  itwif  have 
Mj  dunic  to  do  with  this  extruanlitiiirv  uppfamnce?  —  Af.    Jan.  IH3U. 

SiaU  Spaivn.  —  In  uii.sni^r  lu  the  (pu-ry  of  Mr.  Uruwii  of  DoHton (p.  03), 
I  Aoiild  any  there  can  he  nii  doiil>t  tluit  tlie  tnuisimrent  jellv-like  maiMCti, 
wUdi  be  dc«crihcH  as  »o  frequently  cuHt  on  the  Nhure  near  Ronton,  are  a 
waeae*  of  the  Me<ir]Ha ;  most  likely  MmIi'iim  aitrltn,  I  Khoiikl  conceive,  from 
ha  ileicriptioii,  or  probolily  Mediwa  ca(iitatu,  tlwiieh  I  hIiouIiI  thiiik  tlic  for 
mo'.  As  Mr.  Drown  Hccins  to  Iw  nn  inhabitant  of  the  hlii  coiuit,  I  am  Hiir- 
VMcd  at  hia  nut  having  KUL-n  tlK-sc  aiiiiiialN  in  motion  niun.'  tliun  once;  for 
\,  who  only  very  itdilom  see  the  sea,  liave  noticed  hundreds  of  the  Meiliitui 
■nrita  movmij  ii'i  the  inulinerhed<.-3crilM.-Hofl'tlie  coast  of  Scnrboroiij{h.  lite 
OreenUnd  cuilains  here  intiinn  iih  that  a  vtrv  minute  K|H-i'ie!i  of  this  animal. 
•od  >  kind  of  amull  slirini]!,  which  arc  loiiiid  in  iiiiTijikls  in  the  <ircnihu)ii 
WtU,(ona  the  priiu'ipal  food  of  tlie  wludc.  —  John  Thompuxn.  Ilnllj.Ian.  11. 


r 


T%i»mM,Biiiittr,andGtUtaii.(p9*.i  —  Kr.  I  oBVr  »  fH>  nnurtj,  IbfvItU^.  U^ 

it  ■  BohetlT  ^l[iKt  quels  dT  aih,  |in|ia(iliiig  lU  kind  like  dl  other  (peciti:  b»U«  ■  ngidn 
counevraiitciicciinvBifalucir.uid  being  ooiihibIwIUi  theulmcn  no  oUiHsiH  Ihu  Ihsn 

._. |j]j  fcund  to«e«her  In  Ibe  BiBe  riven:  wid  yet  jour  ameuHidenl  ii  Mljr  JudlOed 

>e  qiieatlan.fM'iKnalilulaFinjilFrruid  mlKooeeiiCliia  bin  rnrtUcAif  letbe 
jaule  <laUliT  of  th«  Oih  in  aualido ;  kod  tHJipfiTtihi  to  remove  thoc.  In  lb*  pw- 
i»  II  will  require  ulng  preUy  rrcel)  Inlo  the  lutuml  hMorj  at  Ibe  ci«e, 
(f  li  1  Bull  tub,  ftan  e  ID  8  in.  io  lengUi,  lod  a  m  to.  In  *el>b[,  dlitiagiiiih^iiV 
■luu  ■  iR>u-iraier  IriHii  of  tbenme  iln,  chieOf  br  ■  row  ar  Dgbt  Uue  lilouEei  deoo  euli  Mr. 
1U  utunl  eInBBit  ltIheHai,bul,lil<am«larilieHlmoD  (cnui,  U  uunidiT  Mcendiour  ilren, 

tnTfilr  beiboTihe  itreuiu.  tu  frooi  Ibe  muqr  muine  eoenia  oioeb  iiro^«Ilrd|r  dersiu  tbi 
wllale.u  lodged  [n  Ute  tnaiel  and  sndi  of  Um  tkoTet  11  uwBdi  tbe  ilTcn  In  uilunui,  ud  dM. 
anicon  Etom  ttem  to  viotin  i  ind  <naj  pnlalilir  Uut  ipptannee  awl  lltiiii|»nDer  Iktc  been 
the  MWns  at  the  nun*  muue  aod  ilmnl  epUitiiH  enienilned  at  innrat  perludt  eaicaAriiiaH, 
u  a^u  tha  uumeiniu  Isbl  nuBB  lircn  toll.  In  Uil>  nel|d>biiurIuiDdll  itolMi  Wiw*. 
rMcr,  lhinlu>ppiw4Bsiniuitniiuii>Emlbrimtni>>a«<^Uor««k,  udfRqacnllriUMfto 
Iheinglet'tBTlKnthBiviffeL^ilebedi.  luCmiiliEriinlUlialledaBniidliiw;  InihttOfbii 
cuur»  of  (he  SiVuii  a  Iauik( ;  awl  In  Wale^  and  nuDf  other  putt  of  ElilUrifraiid  1)a>tl«Dd,U 
fall  Mher  Idt-jI  nana  i  ana  thew.  asaln,  Inn  tended  U  Idoihk  IIm  conhuion  amnpunliw  lb 

natunl  bljlocr.    ThedrcunnUnM.  loo.of  IUb«ito(  (bund  In  UMI  — -— '^■- 

UiE  ulmao,  hn  6c)|Iiia«l  nam'  of  the  h Ud  naUoiumuMcllnit  It  wit 
tiered  (D  be  a  iiiurloni  Urood  of  the  uhnun,  Innpible  of  [mpiiaitlon, 


K'TnaicMi*  [ffDwi^loo*  In 

^ii>  icfiited.  Sunleta  abound  In  our  river*  onW  In  lotumD,  when 

IIP  JcjuBll  their  ipawn  ptanr  week*  nilkfqDcpt]; ;  andlhatfpawD 

li  iiui  .iiiriiulni  lEitu  a  IMi  i.t  [Ke  ilie  Dfanmln  until  th<  Iblkwlnji  March  and  April,  wlicB  Ae 

[itia»vwiirin  wiUi  iiieiii,aj«l  wlieo  nolraisodbefai-'-" '—     ''- •' " — ■ — -*—  ■■■- 

Tho  Hthermau'i  aRount,  nenlinm 


creiT  piriidi  hi 

■Mil  Sound!  with  lEi  I] 


deitrwlL    ThenuBber  DC  Hlmtm  altering  Iho  Smenl  !•  jnliibli  lou  11ud*ioii> 

weWil.lntathahindaM^toeBnielndtridual,  aoaattbeunie  tueil  illuatioD,  boli 
chain  of  ImimlHhiUUaj^Io  nusiih  aiuKber  HrlliiDf  iMtance  of  tho  eaaj  crede 

'  ■  "-- ^■ViiiirUir''''-—--^--"-  --^-°-™*- -" 

lEifpednl  phi 

Id  lb.  Hawkini'i  atlwr  qusfy, 
andallbrdinffDonieani  wkDQWIna  ubiliorlaoriUbanreaDyiotoni 
of  the  nalmal  bablludea  i^  the  lahniHi,  will  beguile  nifflcdeut  to  wli 
iBent  or  the  ulmm,  u  olaerved  beltaro,  ii  the  •«.  There  onlv  It  ti 
Daluial  and  DUtriUoai  fOod  which  proukitea  bia  vaitr  and  rapid  aroi 
JVame  Hon  the  extreme  exhaudlM,  caDrrally  amaundUB  td  half  it 
■Iwaji  retunu  ftom  fMh  Into  filt  water.  The  laAr  propuatlon  of 
tftm  (luHild  be  dtwltKl  uiil  csvired  up  In  bedi  of  pavel,  tt  the  b 
mn  UuB  dane  in  the  •bom  of  the  eeein,  the  whata  mufd  be  lODa  HMed  up  and  denmrad  hf 
nntfc  leundan,  laM  iM,  ihell.Hih,  and  many  other  bun|TT  dnndalm,  alwari  In  icaich  tt 
limd  fa)  weIi  ■tuutkni.  Inthertreiiniaf  itHntbcninniiiiebenemiM;  and  hanee  It  Ii,  and 
•oUlTDnihMaec«at,aiat  ihaoldlUi  atnuIlT  ^it  iba  dment,  k  boilihr  and  eoBinnU  to 
lhMrnaIun,fi>roiHwherclB,itoiDenieiintii.  Uibt  ei)HilRi«  h  mocb  of  privation  and  waatc 
In  Ihal  (HubUod  Ibe  ipKwn  ttMf  prafrcHO  tails  Alt,  and  the  $DUn(  atlilD  a  tm  and  aatrMv 
eublinf  Ibm  in  pas  dnvn  into  tbdr  natural  oleoienE  with  powen  of  eKwe  ftoni  their  iimij 
BartM  Hunicn.  The  apawn  1>  drjioaltiid  Id  ihe  lait  [fareomonthiortbe  jear,  andln  Mardl 
aud  April  Ibe  jtniDit  an  leveral  iDchn  ta)  lenith.  The  lama  vpuOf  «ih  return  h«k  IMo  Ihi 
Mvm  )n  ABpiit,  September,  and  (Msbcr,  utd  are  then  called  GlkH,  and  h  wondnAiDv  rniu 
bai  their  iiDirtb  Im,  that  the  Bnw  dih,  which  In  Vueh  welihcd  two  Dt  thru  MUKH,  viMiM 
rIIw,  lYonitiito  elfhl  or  len  pound!  1  an  Iticieue,  In  id  thnn  •  period,  of  BrtrUmn  Ihcartdl- 
Bal  wtlahl.  Tbe  ilbe,  do  ibel!  leosnd  ^It  into  tRah  water,  are  drmed  ••hiioa.  BuEli  la  aim 
fUBpIc  hMsiT  of  tut  nalde  Bah,  and  it  bnubet  iwii  all  the  lUli  anDmalaDt  tdnodericiiaor  BiilM 
it  m  and  mtiiifiiac  it  with  olher  iMcIaa, 

A  verr  ilDiular  IniMnoe  aftheklnd  oceunbi  louaHerlhi  lesil  to  be  eiptcted  of  all  olban. 
ne  lata  lanntcd  and  hlihiv  rilled  fteddant  of  ike  Kd)!]  Socletv,  In  hU  Salamila,  intlnln 
that  the  lea-trenl,  hntcJMallun-tlout,  to  probabti  derived  num  the  rtHb.walerliaol.  Tb* 
pnib^iUitTl><rllDU)>(riHlndleHi  tbrnalwaqieoi«eiBbenwredi!tinct]Tie|v*le.  Tb*aH,« 
Diin,  mat,  nc;(  atmiHUnt  In  thM  csunirv  naiica  tliii>v(h  a  routine  at  ailMenea  pndtdv  iteUar 
■athaiorihenlioai.  ■DdeveD  Dwtcbaltin  ilie,  iDBrtlian  atinbibu  a  welifat  of  nor*  tbta 
twont/ sound!,  but  III!  very  lofl!il«nn' tbe  table.  A  thlid  dltfinct  ncde*,  oCDwnmtniwa 
■ad  JlaUtDdeL  but  nucb  lea  In  ilie,  wdibbig  onlj  flan  two  la  Uine  pounU,  alio  abounditafc 
oiled •  WhUTlnE. and havli*  nanv  other  hical  nanua  M  olber plan.  Il  1.  as  meellnl  OdM 
flMbdlle,  endoaSDriheBDarnliableandiinuiingoatheai^e  line,  mnnhu  with  wnal  tmt^ 
■»dnaBile>(dna9or«ILabDtEthenle[.  All  Ihete  marine  ctnlnaDM  an  ra;Mlv  deniHte 
n^ooi  tba  e"jA  deilnidlDU  of  them  In  frnh  water.    A  raluun  1i  ooly  lit  Ibr  the  table  in  tbr  BiA 
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hwor  ttrae  weeks  aAfr  qidltiqg  the  aoij;  and,  after  ■pawning.  It  it  not  only  unwhdIeKmie,  but 
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!  weeks  aflfr  qiultiJig  the  wa :  and,  after  spawning.  It  is  not  ODiy  unwholesome,  but 
HiBOus,  md  frt  durmgthe  whole  of  its  sojourn  in  the  rivers  it  is  destroyed  unlimitedly 
sad  oChcn.    I  ain.  Sir,  &c.  —  J.  Carr.    Jan.  1830. 


cieus 


^^. —  .  J  imtkeemaUm  Part*  qf  Jamaica  at  ail  Seatmu,  but  are  best  in  the  months  which 
MM  1*  H  ia  their  naBses,  as  April,  ftc.  They  are  most  abundant  In  May,  when  they  deposit  their 
sH^eri—b  ■•  the  Negroes  caU  it  At  this  season  it  is  impassible  to  keep  them  even  out  of  the 
MRMHi^  trhtn^  at  one  time  scratching  with  their  huge  claws,  at  another  rattling  across  the 
■mt,  Ihev  asake  a  noise  which  might  alarm  or  startle  a  stranger.  For  a  few  weeks  in  this  season 
Ikiyaf  be  iHhewJ  in  any  nnmber.  Even  the  hogs  catch  them,  though  not  always  with  Impunity, 
M  aaak  aasMtlBNa  lays  hold  of  one  of  them  by  the  snout,  from  which  he  is  not  eadty  disengaged, 
■id  Ike  milliwl  aalaal  runs  alxMit  squeaUng  in  great  distress.  At  other  seasons,  and  when  more 
iriaAl^  ttey  aie  eaught  hf  tov^-llght  at  nwht,  and  put  into  covered  baskets.    Crowds  of  Ne. 

Swmwa  hmaat  wverf  tmaingm  with  torches  and  baskets,  going  to  a  cratvwood  on  the  other 
li  letuiu  before  midnight  fully  laden.  Their  baskets  conuin  about  forty  crabs,  and  the 
prteeto  a  ive-penny  plaee,  our  smallest  coin,  equal  to  about  ^d.  sterling,  for  flTe  or  six 
A  kmadnd  plantains,  generally  sold  for  St.,  will  purchase  sixty  or  seventy  crabs.  Two  of 
wUh  |4antains,  or  yams,  make  an  excellent  meal  I  have  seen  upwards  of  a  hundred 
'lonse  on  an  ercning,  and  return  with  their  baskets  not  only  Aill,  but  with 
flistencd  by  the  claws  on  the  top  of  the  baskets;  they  must  have  had  at  Irast 
It  every  Negro  family  has  an  old  flour-barrel,  pierced  with  holes,  in  which  the 
llicyaie  ftd  with  plantain  skins,  &&,  and  taken  out  as  wanted. 
'  ia  a'great  variety  of  crabs  in  Jamaica,  but  only  two  are  eaten.  The  black  Is  the  best,'and 
iiaaeeflbe  neatest  W«t  Indian  delicacies,  hardly  less  so  than  the  turtle.  They  live  in  mouo- 
Mhl  Anrti^  in  Strang  ground,  and  ftcd  on  the  fallen  dry  leaves  of  the  trees.  The  white  crab,  as 
{III  eaBad  (tbou^  rather  purple  than  white),  principally  used  by  the  Negroes,  but  also  by  the 
wnUliL  ia  largeTt  and  resembles  the  lobster  In  taste.  These  are  amphibious,  and  are  found  in  the 
^wlBnia|Mftcl|ialiy  In  the  woods,  where,  as  I  have  already  said,  they  are  caught  at  night  with 
HaAaa  Tvej  are  numerous  also  in  cultivated  flcids,  and  in  some  of  the  low.ly  ing  estates  do  con. 
""  "'  IqHvj  at  times  to  the  planters  in  dry  weather,  when  vegetation  is  slow,  by  nipping  off 
'  orue  yoong  canes  and  com  as  it  snoots  through  the  ground.  In  such  situations  the 
EBtcfa  lliam  In  a  singular  manner.  They  know  from  the  ai>|iearance  of  a  crab.hole,  if 
Ji  a  cnb  in  it,  and  dig  down  till  they  come  to  the  water,  say  lb  in.  or  S  ft  and  then  close  the 
'  f  with  a  handful  of  dry  grass ;  in  this  manner  one  Negro  will  stop  two  dosen  holes  in  a 
Aboot  twr  hours  after  he  returns,  and  his  prisonen  being  by  this  time  dntnkened 
ned}p  they  tumbled  out  along  with  the  plug  ofgrass  and  arc  caught 
hltll  Ibeie  was  a  verv  extraordinary  production  of  black  crabs  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ja- 
"^'^  In  June  or  July  the  whole  district  of  Mauchioneal  was  covered  with  countless  mlllioni, 
wim%  fnm  the  sea  to  the  mountains.  Of  this  I  was  an  eye-witness.  On  ascending  Oua  Hill, 
i  Ike  vale  ef  Plantain  Garden  Hiver,  the  ntad  appeared  of  a  reddish  colour,  as  If  strewed  with 
■doet.  It  was  owing  to  myriads  of  young  black  crabs,  about  the  size  of  the  nail  of  a  man's 
r,  ■wvlng  at  a  imtty  quick  pace  direct  for  the  mountains.  I  rode  alung  the  coast  a  distance 
if  mot  fllleen  nlles,'and  found  it  nearly  the  same  the  whole  way ;  only  in  some  places  they  were 
vma,  in  others  less  sa  Returning  the  following  day,  I  found  the  rt>ad  still  covered 
J  the  sane  as  the  day  before.  How  nave  they  been  produced,  and  where  do  they  come 
\f  wow  questions  every  body  asked,  and  nobody  could  answer.  It  is  well  known  that  crabs 
ril  dwir  eggs  once  a  year,  in  Bfay  ;  but,  excei)t  on  this  occasion,  though  living  on  the  coast,  I 
kai  ■eiai  aecn  above  a  doien  young  crabs  together,  and  here  were  millions.  No  unusual  num- 
tar  ef  eU  crabi  had  been  observed  in  that  aeason ;  and  it  is  observable  that  they  were  moving 
tea  a  iack.boimd  coast  of  inaccessible  cliflk,  the  abode  of  sea  birds,  and  exposed  to  the  constant 
ktfHBBe  of  tlw  trade  winds.  No  {icrson,  a«  far  as  I  know,  ever  saw  the  like  except  on  that  occa. 
riH  ;  aad  I  have  understood  that,  since  1811,  black  crabs  have  been  abundant  fhrtner  in  the  intc- 
ilvef  Ike  Mand  than  they  were  ever  known  before.  {Jamaica  Royal  Gazette^  March,  1829.)  — 
Cbi  yam  or  any  of  your  readers  tell  how  many  of  the  above  crabs  are  described  ?  — .  X  1'.    Jutte, 

Ifmkt''tmeiling  P/anti. — Cun  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  why 
dw  &wen  of  uic  ni^ht-smellinj;  plants,  such  ns  Cneirdnthus  trfstis,  Pelar- 
giinimn  filipcndulifolium,  P.  ^ibbosum,  &c.  &c.,  are  all  of  dark  or  dingy 
€oloiin?  —  Anon.    Jidif  1829. 

^emicio  tividut  and  st/lvatinm,  —  Sir,  Can  you  or  any  of  your  numerous 
eoimpondcnts  inform  me  of  the  true  specific*  distinction  between  tVeneeio 
Hrkius,  and  ^*ni:cio  sylv&ticus ;  since,  though  I  have  frec^uently  exiunuitHl 
ihe  plants  so  culled  for  that  puri)OKe,  1  liave  never  been  able  to  discover 
mr  ndsfactory  difference  l)etween  them.  The  varicms  situations  in  which 
I  hare  gathered  them  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  specific  characters,  ii* 
nch  rally  exist,  from  beinj;  unobser\'ed.  1  have  specimens  from  the  sea 
coast,  from  the  Ilumbledon  Hills,  where  I  pithcred  it  in  ^reat  abundance 
this  summer,  in  a  field  of  oats,  {^rowing  with  Hhinunthus  major,  and  nearly 
obliterating  the  crop ;  also  in  some  woods  in  this  nei<:hbourhood.  The  dif- 
fcrant  authors  whom  I  have  consulted  on  the  suiject  pve,  as  the  specific 
diflference,  the  green  ti[)s  of  the  calyx  scales  in  iSenecio  Kvidus.  Now,  in  all 
mj  specimens,  the  tins,  on  their  first  coming  out  of  the  flowers  are  green, 
but  in  thtnr  advanced  state  are  [)erfectly  discoloiu'ed.  1  .should  be  obliged 
if  any  of  your  correK|X)ndents  would  give  me  their  opinions  on  the  subject, 
since  I  feci  almost  convinced  that  thev  are  the  smue  s|)ecies. — 11, 1),  Rich' 
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Mariiu:  Vcgrlabiei  at  Arliclf i  of  Food.  (Vol.11,  p.  lOfi.)  — Mr.  ( 
Oreaves  having  called  upon  botanists  to  direct  thcJr  attention  to  maris 
tables  as  articles  ol'  food,  it  may  be  advantaceoua  to  point  out  the  amount  of 
our  present  knowledge  upon  thiK  subject.  Tnekindsa«  yet  generally  known  to 
be  resorted  to  as  articles  oTiliet  arc  but  few,  viz.  I7'Iva  umbuiciita,  /'^icus  escu- 
Untus,  edulis,  and  saccharinus,  and  a  species  found  on  the  coast  of  some  of 
the  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Besides  these,  a  second  species  of  CTlra,  re- 
sembling a  hidbII  brown  lettuce,  and  J'^kus  vcsiculosus  arc  converted  tneo 
on  inferior  kind  of  food  by  the  poor  people  on  the  southern  coast  of  Irelandi 
while  those  on  the  western  eitrsct  a  superior  and  more  nutritive  kind  i^ 
sustenance  (rom  the  fronds  of  the  i^'icua  crfspus.  The  wretehcd  peiMiIe, 
who  are  necessitated  to  have  recourse  to  such  coarse  and  nauseous  foocl  m 
thepoundedsubslanceof  theFi'icus  vesiculoBUB  and  Eaccharloiis,  are  ndther 
to  be  envied  nor  imitated ;  but  the  jelly  obtained  by  boiling  the  Javanese 

Elant,  and  the  Mcua  crfapus,  when  properly  saved  and  prepared,  are  not  to 
!  despised,' nor  the  mesa  procured  by  stewing  and  chopping  the  C'lva  umlw- 
liuiita,  and  known  by  the  ntane  of  stoke  or  lover.  —  T.J. 

Pmrrvhtg  \'lgce,  and  coltrding  Fiiii. —  I  shall  be  glad  if  some  of  your 
readers  will  instruct  me  as  to  the  best  method  of  preserving  the  /t'lgte,  and 
making  them  retain  their  colour.  1  should  also  be  glad  to  learn  what  ia 
the  best  month  for  collecting  the  di^rent  specimens  of  British  Fiid,  and 
any  other  information  relative  tu  this  pleasing  pursuit.  Is  there  any  worii 
upon  the  subject,  with  coloured  plates,  less  expmsivethan  the  recent  aplen 
dtdproduclion  of  Mr.Dawson  Turr-"       "  '       "'    


C.A'.   Jan.  It.  1830. 


.■lOttrmear. 

Ulotir  niKh  tmsdR  in  fropgRloi  to  tliiir  l«i|Ih  dun  the  Hgun  (iv«  VoL  II.  iLU-.nd  ••» 
in  v  nuch  is  u  la  tfv*  ibm  lh«  ■niiannce  of  •  tutlr^,  Uis  nuw  br  whlcli  Uitj  •"  Vf^ 
larij  known  uiont  tbe  wotIibub.  ai  idt  nir,  Ihii  ii  itw  trlkhlia,  (he  lomr  inrtimi  al  wbkli 
««fcuDd  AbunditiUy  ben,  but  Ibeuppupartfan  qnlM  farce,  uid  Iniunibk  to  dbaia  tiwm 
oat.  Tlwj  HRe  AwnMrijr  awn  abuHduH,  «  warhnun  of  Ibe  upper  itzatuni  inforawd  nv,  but 
u  lh>T  m  DOW  itrfer  in  ihe  bed,  thor  nrel]'  And  ihrm. 

T^mamb  trnofall^idU'aiidtliHiUfnttbxie,  whtcb  iHnd  hemrllb,  And  whicb,  I  nndenUn^  b 
luntbilha  Lcdburr  quurlei,  I  InitL.  wLM  prtive  WDnhjr  your  atUflticA,  u  1(1*  nurly,  trnot 
quH*,  pvltoBtiUdkB  uatnsnclvalnipwln  Iblbnn-  Tbl>,  I  Mlere,  lantHntbfl  under  •tnluBi 
and  Tcould  iwt  bur  that  mj  ollici  irllDUui  wen  ta  be  ruund  here.  I  Ukewue  Kud  riu  ■  l«i* 
NhII  (nai  Ika  upper  ilnium. 

11m  inlafi  at  ait  ftn  of  Ihe  cnnliy  uemi  at  pmeot  tg  be  but  little  nndcntm),  tboiuh  II 
ttlfl  deand  ■uenUcn.  AIIbeiUHaooeoTiaurmUnUieiitialll'gcbAbiorilie  MalrEm  Hillilin 
-'  -lumnmiheKlelUWBiounf ■ -    ....._._.. 

di  eenlMon,  ■  eha<B,  ho»enT,7ll«idlii|  loliM  nimh^  tawu^ttaeAMvrlcr  HillV  { Inillh* 
dh  rdlei  of  the  l^me  Inlerrenee  1  und  U  Knlibulbtd  the  Hver  niiliei  ■wlmi  ■done  i|  lAe 
r  en  miBwme  end  twuli  pDrvendlcuUr  nmHomenle  ndl,  opwudt  0(  Wi  It.  Mfi.    lUlto 
.ch  hei  been  isade  iolD  the  luliHmDsDiii  tmeura  of  Uiii  dlitrict,  bui  i  thin  la  '—  >^" 
U  Cndlei,  ubiiul  Iwa  iHIei  rnm  Greii  Melien,  whhsh  out  nobablT  Hirow  ueK 
.M««  .  .Vj_j.  ,....      (h-^f _>_  u..rf  ......  ru«f.  u-i...^j^_  t&.iai9 

t  TUteil  Uw  Ume.wBtti  al  CUtwelL 

c  ,.,.™.  »e,  ~.d  r'— ■■- 

Tlie  tnuullUm  111 


iJphintia'i  CnAKy,'^' 

■Tdm^  sr  &i«bnil  and  Wilct,_  ._ 

rf  aurcoiTBpiiiidnit  hu  rifciinrc    \Vr  fbir  Itic  trlnl  A>rr«il  UCnillniiin 

_  -J  rvcHlL  Uw  deUlb  of  the  tuatA  thnnuh  which  tliv  aU^n  hkHO  will  bt  in* 

MMhg  V  H  •«  he  eoanubntrd  to  iiL 

n**a^B^«fiicpBtefnuliii,niniliti*dbT  Mr.  LtH,  *»  •nmiT  pcrftrt  or  cbanclnlille 
— ifc  t»  Mlnir  tlw  punae  tl  agtmiaa.  idiauld  luch  twrnct  vitfi.  udlhribrKiu  uw, 
*g^aib»i|Ufwl.  Al nfermnt  (n  ni»l or  iliMrftoilxhoulrilndiKtlinrheftMiHllnthlB 
Ik^l^MJ  >•  dndnbl*  Uiat  Uw  B|[um  ihauld  Ik  UIihi,  when  pnctiuUr,  from  iiHcuonn  UmI 

A  i^M  affined  Grrr-H  Piirphuri/  has  liccn  rcccivfd  from  Mr.  John  Brown 
of  Owtle  Hill,  Colchciiter.  T^  proijucu  complete  luNion,  the  mnwt  was 
ttokon  to  the  nie  of  Hinall  pcax.  A  larfe  fraf.iiicnt,  siibJcL'ted  to  the  same 
dipae  of  hckt  u  the  bdiqII  frnfiiiichts,  wait  merely'  vitrified  on  tlic  nirfucc. 
Iv.Brown  ii  ilatirouH  of  knowing  whether  ex]icnmciitij  of  thin  kind  have 
haCB  frcqiientlv  made  before.  —  Jirhti  ISnium.  Cattle  Hit/,  CoMntcr,  Dec.  S. 
1MB. 

tf  Nh  la^  t>»  li'irti  ™d  between  dtmln  Km  uul  Niiniir.  wben  >  reir  unwiiiir  ippeanna 
!■  M*  AraSnctal  Uw  MNlnsr  u^V  Hid  <ir  <i»rir<n  nt  tftrcB  Mhn  Mwai,  Mli>w-|iHH»ii«i 
•-  •» TBlWOr    AlIhHBD "-     .!?_..      .... 


ID'W  Mtbliuuiry  mr  than  1  han  ■llflntiU'd  below. 

-It  wrt,  anil  lahi  had  Cdk'^MHioiul*  ta 

--  —• ,  bad  hem  deiuRr^whh  rain  tor 


.^ .    ._ ^  uUof  t(iiinlK!orHiireniiiilhi|rban»i  and  lb* 

Ait  tipB  to  BaTa  ar^iDMl  thm  aVl<icfc,  I'.ll.,  tcAwr  a  ktnn  bRMr  Tnin  UwS.K  Al  •)■ 
■>>■*  ■&  biiMd  iht  But  af  ibif  iKnIlr  arcIiTiUea  in  Ibe  nriahlmu'haDd  dT  IJirajrand  Hon. 
fc^  [wlilirriad  In  the  lnUlea  of  Jmw.  iwrr.:,  and  bad  nlUhied  a  umpeH  nvei  Uie  Rlnui** 
«|BMnlnbtT«dUi*lilUe«llrir<iribc()neaiL  II  Uallbnu^erelhrnnfrnrhllUatthe 
llAldhalbHlnt  bsuBdlhehoninut  and  il  wan  it  HaiT  that  *r  flnl  law  Iha  at^nuaBcc 
baaBM.  IHanwainaailT  behind  mbul.lHthrd.HMian  If  (ha  M<.i»r.hnnwhlrhw*  wen 
MMlanriTWBntxUlnWMXuTlibiiilLihBillei'.wrilMliKtIyuwianoriliihUaaiirtheuHl, 
klAl  M«  a  b*  baDk  ar  Onuh  whidi  aMBcd  tn  U  itallDiiaiT  and  IB  hins  orer  thr  nlkiy  of 
EfB«,  add  ftenliv  Uw  lalmHdlalF  rluuila  <m  <^|f1lln«l>  cnvired  hi  lb*  nnilK!  (if  Ihrlr  tarn. 
■■IB  AMi  ntk  aUwr),  In  bna  dlnrnUNi  IbMv  itrdrbliw  imranli  the  aitddian,  aa  m  W  ahr*  Uw 

Stf  a  iMw  n^  anil  la  Uw  waw  maaiwr  aa  1  bate  HKB  hlB  iltlnR  In  a  rioudr  laaninc  attr 
IB*  Muniilii.  lis  Hnni  wai  iba  meaiMaiKc  In  Ibat nf the  iinibFaiu,  that  MF  nl|ht eailk 
iMillnil  ■«  wen  tnn4Uns  dlnnlj  ennlianr  h>  aur  nwla  It  f«mnd  tn  ■»,  thai  (t 
■M*  WUwirtaMion  oflbe  artual  uinlnMa  rhn  Ihr  latm  oTIbe  Meuin  irhaFled  bjra  bodr 
«(nwt.  whlcb  la^B  irfrrt«l  Ihm  la  ■  liar  warlr  pualM  wlUi  Ibat  of  their  luclihnce.  llw 
HwM  bnad  and  well  itedneri.  tt  a  whitKk  llRbt,  and  dnnnhia  fVom  a  miiv  whirb  M*nw) 
WiMaikaHlhadHKh  tnappnnunolhFKiinwndil  bin  irbiblnda  rbwd,  nch,  ladNd, 


Miri  tea  kr  te  ■>  U  haec  iieii  a  rrihOInn  f 
■■Jiw  M^w  BWT  an  unlntemiiwul  nrecfi  of  i 


MhwiM  d«T  waa  heauilftillT  riwr,  jnd  tin  air  ■»!  CMlm  awl  waim.  ihni  m  par ijr  of  IjuIIw.  »  bom  1 
ttmt  m  Wanr.  aratend  loaihii  down  ihF  Mniv  ni  1  Jtut  in  a  bnai,  id  a  bnd  lmin»r  «  ibe 
lualial  nad  vfiMh  runa  along  the  hinki  nf  the  riicr ;  iHit  tlir  (Mlnirlnt  dayi  were  wet  ind 
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•tDrmr.  (he  (cncnl  (hirKJcr  of  Ihe  nioiith  of  JuIt  thli  jat,  whcnrer,  in  (h*  cd 
Jnumer,  1  hipHnnl  lo  be.  I  mrn-lT  nicnUon  Ibli  cinull]'  u  i  mix  m  ine  He 
Sir,  &&  — (f.  a  av*r.    Emu  Bei^iBli,  Oct.  5.  l»iS. 

The  Caiae  of  Mlrap^e. —  I  offer  the  following  BupjKJsition  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  at^icarance  called  the  mirage,  with  great  humiiitj-,  if  new :  —  1.  The 
great  heat  of  the  siin  draws  up  the  moistiire  in  viqiour  froiu  the  depths  of 
the  earth.  8.  The  some  heat  so  rareftea  the  atp^uaphcre,  as  to  make  it  too 
light  to  bear  the  vapour,  and  conBe([iienIly  it  remoina  hangin"  on  the  sur- 
face, b^ng  still  kepi  in  vapour  by  the  great  heat  reflected  by  the  hot  sands. 
—  r.     Dec.  1S29. 

Electriali/. —  Cnn  jou,  through  your  excellent  work,  afford  jourresuiers 
some  information  on  [lie  suMect  of  electricity,  which  (I  speak  from  kiiaw- 
led^_)  would  be  highly  gniofying  to  some  of  the  junior  branches  of  the 
families  who  take  it  in.  Whyureiiannela  and  silks  moreqit  to  emit  sparks 
this  frosty  weather  than  any  other  subatances?  An  explanation  froni  any 
of  your  correspondents  of  these  and  other  electrical  apprarancea  of  the  same 
nature  would  oblige,  Youra,  &c.  —  M.  Jan.  isao. 
--«<«<  Cam    ■       "■    ■■  ■ 


,    __ -mptT.iiceupMHM. 

«  cuHiDt  puctfre  It— IL  Ai  Id  lint :  ^  Enn  «*  wba 
n  bow  nHKB  the  puiil;  of  Lh*  ■tmotplicn  UnCb  In  dtiol. 

diri.    TlMwIwIenUcTbnimKindtdoIlb  maunul[u,m»ti>fvhic)i  (TtUlHH  tSnUei 


^inidawD  iinTDrUiepiind|i*]«ncl>,itip|i«ndiHeUitei 
•i  TVaiEfi  la  Ueiice.)    Hon  b  11  (hM  tha  aMT— "  ■"-■- 


[ibodlri.    TlMwIwIenUcTbnimKindtd 

AmOweWulj  fBl,  on  laokinidowD  mti , ^ ,  --r.- 

bT  ■  nw  ot  rocki."  (Ifarrf'f  TVoieTi  4*  HaicB.}    How  ll  11  (hM  tha  apiiunt  t 

dlmialibtd  ?    I  ihoulil  Ihlnk  tbU  tlw  ippuwl  (In  oT  Uis  miHmUtrw  wu  ■lu  dlmiDl 

■pfouiCD  melsbt  implied  bT  ■pokiniot  the  Ddtinuliuu  looking  llko  nun  of  ncki.  Querr, 
li  Ibli  tbg  ellici  of  the  Ddd  aulni  Iht  itmoaphcre  to  «t  u  ■  cdociti  Blmir  (bj  nwdaimlai), 
andbutauiiniilloactui  coiKMiBlnDr  rbr«piniliin!.— r   Dct-IKS. 

Stnguiar  Phenomenon. —  Sir,  I  observed  a  singular  effect  this  momii^ 
when  looking  at  the  snow  in  my  garden,  from  the  drawing-room  window. 
The  ettemid  cold  hod  condensed,  in  n  slight  dc^ee,  the  vapour  on  the 
the  winilowa,  but  not  sufficiently  to  be  frozen.  On  looking  through  oneoT 
the  panes,  I  remarked  a  beautiful  rose-coloured  tinee  on  all  the  trees  and 
objects  that  were  covered  with  snow,  although  the  glass  itself  was  perfectly 
transpar«i9and  colourless,  and  did  not  exhibit  the  some  appearance  in  tliac 

Con  which  the  vapour  from  the  warmth  of  the  room  had  not  rcst«d. 
other  pones,  although  equally  obscured  by  the  vapour,  did  not  produce 
the  same  etTect,  the  objects  seen  through  them beingof  their nntnni]  colour. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  on  looking  again  through  the  same  pane  of 
glass,  1  observed  a  change  in  the  colour,  the  objects  that  werecovered  with 
snow  having  assumed  a  greenish  tinge,  while  the  branches  of  the  trees  r^ 
tained  the  same  roseate,  or  now  rather  red4)rown,  hue,  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  window  remaining  as  before.  There  was  no  aim,  nor  any  apparent 
change  in  the  state  of  the  external  atmosphere,  the  day  being  gloomy  and 
rather  fogey.  This  phenomenon  was  distinctly  seen  by  others  of  the  family, 
to  whom  I  mentioned  it,  therefore  could  not  proceed  from  any  illusion  m 
iny  own  vision.  I  should  much  like  to  have  it  accounted  for,  if  any  of  your 
correspondents  can,  from  this  imperfect  descmtion  of  so  singular  an  appear- 
anee,  ascertain  its  cauac.  1  am.  Sir,  ttc.  —  L.  F.  Rue  de  Chaillol,  Pant, 
Dec.  ^2.  ltt»). 
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Ait.  L  Am  Address  delivered  at  the  sixth  cmd  last  Anniversary 
Mmdng  ^  the  Zoological  Club  cf  the  Linnean  Society  of  Lon- 
dam,  am  iks  ^9th  ^  November,  1829.  By  N.  A.  Vigors,  Esq. 
AJtf.  F.R.S.  &C. 

These  are  few  among  the  friends  whom  I  now  see  around 
mm,  who  have  not  at  some  time  experienced  the  bitterness  of 
twifhfl  tliat  accompanies  a  last  farewell.  Even  although  the 
"aoenstDined  spot,"  from  which  it  may  be  our  lot  to  be  sep&- 
ratad^  may  not  recall  to  our  recollection  the  most  favourable 
■ModaCions,  still  the  idea  of  never  returning  to  it  will  elicit 
fimn  «s  •*  a  lingering  look  "  as  we  j)art  from  it  for  ever.  How 
nndi  more  deep  must  be  the  regret,  at  this  moment,  with  which 
I  take  my  leave  of  a  Society  endeared  to  me  by  every  tie  of 
fifiendriiip  and  kind  feeling  1  Six  years  have  this  day  elapsed 
■nee  our  club  first  existed  as  a  scientific  body ;  and  when  I 
kiok  back  upon  the  many  hours  during  that  length  of  period 
vUck  I  have  passed  in  conjunction  with  it,  I  do  not  recog- 
ue  one  upon  which  I  can  dwell  with  aught  but  the  liveliest 
pknure.  Much  of  friendly  and  intellectual  intercourse,  — 
mdi  of  valuable  instruction,  —  much  of  that  high  sense  of 
cqojment  which  attends  the  pursuit  of  kindred  studies  in  con- 
with  kindred  spirits, — is  exhibited  in  that  retrospect  A 
than  ordinary  interest  indeed  unites  me  with  this  club. 
A»a  friend  to  the  science  it  cultivates,  I  took  an  active  part 
in  its  original  formation  ;  as  your  secretary  for  some  years,  I 
ODBtributed  an  humble  but  a  zealous  share  to  its  support; 
ind  as  your  chairman  this  year,  I  find  the  duty  devolve 
opon  me  of  pronouncing  its  requiem.  Identified  as  I  thus 
eonrider  myself  with  your  body,  I  trust,  gentlemen,  I  shall 
reeeive  credit  from  you  for  sincerity,  when  I  again  declare  the 
heartfelt  regret  with  wliich  I  aiuiounce,  that,  when  this  night 
Vol.111.  — No.  IS.  p 
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I  shall  have  ceased  to  address  you,  our  club  will  have  ceased 
to  exist. 

These,  however,  are  but  the  natural  feelings  to  which  we 
cannot  avoid  giving  utterance,  when  submitting  to  any  sacri- 
fice which  our  better  judgment  pronounces  to  be  expedient* 
The  present  sacrifice  is  on  our  part  voluntary.     We  submit 
to  it,  or  rather  I  should  say  we  embrace  it,  because  we  con- 
ceive that  we  have  attained  the  great  object  of  our  institution ; 
and,  that  object  once  attained,  there  remains  no  further  neces- 
sity for  keeping  in  force  the  means  which  have  achieved  it.    I 
need  scarcely  remind  the  fi'iends  who  suiTound  me,  that  this 
club  was  established  at  a  period  when  zoology  still  languished 
under  the  unmerited  neglect  to  which  it  had  almost  at  all 
times  been  exposed  in  this  country,  and  when  a  few  disinte- 
rested votaries  only  of  the   science  were  found  chivalrous 
enough  to  devote  themselves  to  an  unpopular  and  an  unpro-^ 
fitable  pursuit      The  period,  however,  was  auspicious  in 
promise.     A  new  impulse  had  begun  to  operate  in  every 
department  of  science.     Whether  it  owed  its  origin  to  the 
change  of  events  which  allowed  the  minds  of  our  countr]rnien 
to  subside  fi-om  the  bustle  of  war  and  politics  into  the  calmer 
arts  of  peace,  —  or  whether  to  the  increased  intercourse  with 
pur  Continental  neighbours,  and  the  consequent  example  set 
us  by  a  people  who  at  no. time  suffered  even  the  more  gene- 
rally engrossing  avocations  of  the  field  or  the  cabinet  to 
supersede  the  interests  of  science,  — whatever,  in  short,  inay 
have  been  the  cause,  certain  it  is  that  a  spirit  of  enquiry  had 
gone  forth,  which  required  only  encouragement  and  proper 
direction  to  be  rendered  eminently  beneficial  in  its  efiects. 
With  a  view  to  these  signs  of  the  times,  the  few  leading  zocdo- 
gists  of  whom  we  could  at  that  time  boast,  united  themselves 
into  this  club ;  hoping  by  this  union  to  impart  a  wider  in- 
fluence to  their  own  exertions,  to  stimulate  others  to  partici- 
pate in  their  labours,  and,  above  all,  to  direct  a  portion  of 
that  energetic  spirit  of  enquiry,  which  they  every  where  saw 
around  them,  into  the  cultivation  of  their  own  favourite  science. 
How  far  they  have  succeeded  in  their  object,  the  history  of 
zoology  in  this  country,  during  the  last  six  years,  will  niUy 
evince.     Even  within  their  own  limited  circle^  and  with  their 
contracted  means,  they  effected  much,  as  I  shall  have  occfr* 
sion  to  point  out  hereafter.     But  it  was  in  the  impulse  origi* 
nally  given  by  their  exertions   to  the   propagation  of  ue 
science,  more  particularly  by  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  that  powerful  association,  which,  with  un- 
limited resources,  carried  their  principles  and  their  objects 
into  execution,  that  their  agency  is  to  be  traced.     Under 
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fodi  an  impulse,  a  few  years  have  achieved  the  work  of 
centuries.  You,  gentlemen,  have  witnessed  and  triumphed 
m  this  result.  You  have. seen  zoolo^  emerging  from  the 
fednsioD  of  the  closet,  where,  like  a  thing  of  mystery,  it  lay 
Ud  under  the  monopolising  patronage  of  a  few ;  you  have 
seen  it  gradually  passing  into  light,  and  winning  its  way  by 
iU  own  native  attractions ;  until,  attaining  its  legitimate  station 
b  public  estimation,  it  has  become  the  i^opuiar  and  univer- 
Muy  acknowledged  favourite  of  the  day. 

The  great  end  of  our  institution  being  thus  fully  accom- 
plished, it  remains  only  for  us  to  lay  aside  the  instrument 
which  has  produced  this  good,  and  for  whose  further  agency 
there  appears  no  need.  The  present  time  has  been  considered 
by  the  managers  of  your  body  as  the  most  favourable  for  this 
purpose.  Iney  have  chosen  the  moment  of  triumph  for  the 
iMiment  of  dissolution ;  and  have  determined,  in  the  mode 
prescribed  of  old  to  the  parent  of  the  Oljnfnpic  victors,  to  ^^  die 
diis  day."  We  can  hope,  in  fact,  to  merit  or  attain  no  further 
l^reath  by  our  own  exertions.  The  activity  of  those  members 
who  first  promoted,  and  subsequently  contributed  to  the  sup- 
port of,  this  club  has  been  called  into  a  wider  and  more  useful 
Wfhere :  and  to  keep  up  the  name  and  pretensions  of  a  scien- 
tific body,  with  diminished  resources,  — but,  above  all,  to  retain 
Ae  character  of  representing  the  zoolog}'  of  this  country, 
where  a  more  efficient  and  legitimate  re))rcscntative  of  the 
science,  springuig  from  ourselves,  has  loft  us  little  ciniui  to  the 
dignity,  -— would  only  serve  to  institute  a  striking  contrast,  of 
benefit  to  neither  party.  We  have,  in  fact,  completed  our 
work,  and  it  is  time  we  should  retire.  The  arch  is  rounded, 
imd  the  keystone  Attcd  in,  and  it  is  expedient  that  the  humble 
icafiblding  should  be  removed  from  all  incongruous  juxtaiK3- 
sition  with  die  noble  edifice  which  it  was  nuiinly  instrumental 
m  erecting. 

Of  the  general  l>enefits  conferred  on  zoology  by  this  insti- 
tution since  it  commenced  its  career,  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
ipeak  before  I  sit  down :  but,  following  the  exainple  of  my 
•    esteemed  predecessors  in  this  chair,  who  have  res})eclively 


:oologi 
occurred  since  the  last  anniversary. 

Much  information  has  been  acquired  in  the  class  of  Mam- 
malia during  the  past  year.  The  addition  of  new  species  has 
been  considerable,  and  the  elucidation  of  species  already  known 
by  name,  but  insufficiently  described,  has  been  of  ecjual  extent 
and  importance.   Amongthe  former  are  several  contributions 
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to  the  Famui  of  Sooth  Africa,  bjr  Dr.  Andrew  Smitfa,  a  zealous 
oorresponding  member  of  the  Zoological  Sodetr.  In  a  paper 
published  in  the  sixteenth  munber.  of  the  Zoological  Journal^ 
that  gentleman  describes  fir^  nev  species  of  the  fiunily  c^ 
Fespert3i6nids  respectirelT  belonging  to  the  genom  Pterc^us^ 
Rhmolophusy  Ajcteris,  and  the  Feqiertilioof  modem  authors. 
He  has  also  added  a  new  species  to  the  interesting  fiarm  of 
Cbrvsochl&is,  of  which  only  one  had  hitherto  been  known; 
two  to  the  MangOsta  of  (Mhrier;  a  new  species  to  each  of  dbe 
genera  Jfyozus,  Sdums,  Z«pus,  and  Bathyergus,  among  the 
GUres ;  and  one  to  Pboce^na  among  the  Cetacea.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  species  belonging  to  well  known  groups,  he  has 
charactered  two  new  animals,  which  he  looks  upon  as  exhi- 
iMting  such  modifications  of  form  as  to  demand  separate  places 
in  our  systems.  The  first  of  these,  which  is  nearly  allied  to 
S5rez,  he  describes  under  the  generic  title  of  Macrosc^lides*; 
the  second,  which  he  conjectures  to  follow  immediately  aftev 
Afus,  under  that  of  Dendromus. 

To  Mr.  Douglas,  whose  social  intercourse  with  us  for  the 
last  few  months  has  added  so  much  interest  to  our  meetings, 
and  who  has  just  left  us,  under  the  most  feyourable  auspices^ 
to  retrace  his  stef^  oyer  the  western  part  of  North  America^ 
we  are  indel^ted  fxx  the  description  of  a  new  species  of  OervuSi 
C.  leucurus,  discovered  by  him  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He 
has  also  given,  in  the  Zoological  Journal^  a  more  accurate  de- 
scription than  we  have  hitherto  possessed  of  that  interesting 
animal  mentioned  so  frequently  by  the  American  writers,  the 
O^vls  montana  of  the  same  country.  It  were  much  to  be 
wished  that  the  example  set  by  this  enteq>rising  naturalist 
would  be  more  generally  followed  by  scientific  travellers,  of 
giving  their  own  descriptions  of  the  animals  they  discover.   In 

*  M.  Isidore  Geoffroj  St.  Hilaire  has  since  described  this  interestibg 
genus  with  more  detail  m  a  paper  in  the  Anna/eg  des  Sctencet  NatwrtUet  toft 
(>ctober  last.  Specimens  recently,  obtained  from  the  Gape  of  Qood  Hope 
have  enabled  that  promising  naturalist  to  detect  in  it  the  iS^rex  ^IrioieiHi 
miximus  capensis  of  Petiver,  the  figure  of  which  had  previously  been 
regarded  bv  modem  writers  as  a  mere  caricature,  so  little  did  it  resemUe 
any  animal  with  which  they  were  acquainted.  M.  Isidore  (}eoffit>y  justl j 
regards  the  acqubition  of  this  new  form  among  the  Insectivora  as  of  coi^ 
siderable  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  furnishes  the  first  example  discovefed 
of  the  fiflh  t\pe  in  this  ^roup,  and  enables  the  zoologist  to  complete  the 
exposition  of  the  analogies  existing  between  the  Rodentia,  the  MarsupiMia, 
and  the  Insectivora.  These  analogies  may  be  exhibited  in  a  tabular  view, 
as  follows :  — 

Marcheurs.  Rat.  Dasyi^rus.  jSdrex. 

Fouisseurs.  Pore-epic.  Phasc61omys.  TUlpa. 

Napcurs.  Castor.  Chironectes.  Jiygale. 

Gnmpeurs.  EcureuO.  Petaurus.  Tkipma, 

8autcurs.  Gerboise.  K&ngarut,  Macrosc^lides. 
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Ae  absence  of  infixmation  coming  to  us  with  double  authen- 
ticity as  well  as  interest  from  the  original  observer,  it  generally 
fills  to  the  lot  of  some  home  compiler  to  appropriate  to  him- 
tdi^  by  the  mere  imposition  of  a  name,  the  credit  which  is 
solely  due  to -the  labours  and  enterprise  of  the  traveller. 

Tnis  imputation  of  neglecting  the  objects  which  he  observed 
does  not  attach  to  our  scientific  countryman,  Dr.  Richardson. 
Ifis  portion  of  the  work  entitled  Fa&na  Boredli" America noj 
hflis  been  among  the  most  prominent  productions  of  the  past 
year ;  and  will  remain  a  standard  volume  to  be  referred  to, 
not  only  as  a  source  of  original  information,  but  as  a  faithful 
npository  of  all  that  had  been  previously  known  respectinff 
the  Mammidia  of  North  America.  In  addition  to  the  several 
novelties  which  he  had  some  time  before  described  in  the 
Z&eiegkal  Journal^  and  which  have  been  already  noticed  by 
my  jmmediate  predecessor,  he  has  given  us  in  his  late  valu- 
aUe  publication  the  following  new  animals :  — ^-^Yctomys  Dou- 
fiAaii  and  A.  Beechi^yi,  Geomys  Douglas/?,  G.  umbrinus,  and 
Dipl6stoma  bolbivorum. 

Mr.  Geo.  Tradescant  Lay,  who  accompanied  Capt.  Beechey 
in  his  late  expedition  in  the  Blossom,  has  afforded  us  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  habits  and  economy  of  the  Pteropus 
ps^laphon,  a  new  species  of  the  group,  which  he  observed  in 
the  Island  of  Bonin.  We  trust  that  the  reputation  he  has 
attained  by  this  his  first  essay  in  zoology  will  encourage  him 
to  pursue  a  study  in  which  he  appears  by  his  name  to  have  an 
hereditary  interest 

We  owe  to  the  industry  and  acumen  of  Mr.  Ogilby,  the 
knowledge  of  a  new  species  of  the  very  limited  group  of  Pa- 
redoxArus,  his  Pftr.  leScopus.  We  have  also  some  remarks  of 
his  on  the  Linnean  genus  J^quus,  which  will  shortly  ap[)ear 
in  oar  Zoological  Journal,  This  gentleman  is  one  of  the  late 
recruits  to  our  science,  and  has  already  given  us  sufficient 
earnest  that  he  will  not  long  remain  in  the  subordinate 
nnks. 

Mr.  Woods,  an  active  and  well  known  member  of  the  Lin- 
nean and  Zoological  Societies,  has  increased  the  catalogue  of 
the  interesting  group  of  the  Antelopes  by  the  account  of  a  new 

Ecies,  the  Ant.  personata.  A  more  detailetl  description  than 
t  already  published  of  the  animal,  together  witli  a  plate, 
have  been  prepared,  and  will  shortly  appear  in  the  forthcoming 
nulkiber  of  the  Zoological  Jaitrnal.  From  this  gentleman,  also, 
who  has  honoured  our  London  societies  by  transferring  to 
diem  the  talents  which  he  exertetl  with  great  credit  to  him- 
sdf  in  die  supiK>rt  of  a  provincial  institution,  we  may  ex^KKi^ 
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.  much  elucidation  on  the  aiEnides  of  the  MammMia.   This  sub- 
ject he  has  deeply  studied,  and  with  considerable  success. 

Dr.  Horsfield  and  myself  have,  during  the  same  period, 
added  to  the  number  of  our  feline  animals,  by  an  accomit  of 
a  strongly  marked  species,  the  i^lis  nepskl^nsis.  A  figure  of 
this  animal  has  been  engraved  for  the  supplementary  plates 
of  the  Zoological  Journal,  We  have  subjoined  the  details  of 
another  animal  of  the  same  group  in  the  collection  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  which,  however,  we  conjecture  to  be  one 
of  the  numerous  alleged  varieties  of  the  ^lls  r^fa  GukL 

Next  to  the  interest  conferred  by  the  introduction  of  new 
species,  is  that  afforded  by  the  more  accurate  description  of 
those  which  have  be;en  previously,  but  imperfectly,  known. 
In  information  of  this  nature  the  past  year  has  been  unusually 
fertile.  At  the  head  of  the  publications  devoted  to  this  sul>- 
ject,  I  must  place  the  paper  of  our  friend  and  colleague,  Mr* 
William  S.  Macleay,  on  the  Hutias  of  Cuba,  the  group  char 
racterised  by  M.  Desmarest  under  the  name  of  Capromys.  In 
this  paper  four  species  of  the  group  are  accurately  character- 
ised from  living  specimens,  and  identified  with  the  descriptions 
of  some  of  the  earlier  voyagers,  more  particularly  with  those  of 
Oviedo,  who  published  his  remarks  on  the  natural  history  of 
the  New  World  within  five  and  thirty  years  after  its  discoveiy. 
In  this  essay  our  distinguished  friend  has  exhibited  additional 
proof  of  that  extreme  tact,  which  w:e  ever  remarked  in  him 
while  among  us,  of  selecting  all  that  is  valuable,  and  rejecting 
all  that  is  irrelevant,  in  the  works  of  his  predecessors. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  valuable  work  of  Dr.  Richard- 
son, published  within  this  year,  on  the  MammMia  of  North 
America,  in  which  he  has  exhibited  as  much  to  elucidate  the 
remarks  of  antecedent  naturalists  as  originality  on  his  own 
part.  Among  the  animals  whose  history  he  has  cleared  up  in 
that  work  I  should  particularise  a  few,  were  it  not  difficult  to 
make  a  selection  where  all  are  of  interest.  I  must  notice, 
however,  with  especial  commendation,  his  remarks  on  the 
Sewellel,  whose  characters  and  station  in  nature  he  had  pre- 
viously pointed  out  for  the  first  time,  with  his  usual  accuracy, 
in  the  ZoologicalJoumaL 

To  our  colleague,  Mr.  Jenyns,  we  stand  indebted  for  some 
interesting  observations  on  the  common  Bat  of  this  country, 
generally  described  as  the  Fespertilio  murinus  of  Linnaeus, 
These  observations  are  followed  up  by  some  remarks  on  the 
Fespertili6nidce  in  general.  It  is  a  subject  of  congratulation 
to  the  friends  of  science,  that  this  gentleman  thus  actively  con- 
tinues to  communicate  the  results  of  his  acute  and  dUigent 
researches  into  the  British  Fauna.     I  have  here  to  add  that  a 
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refiew  of  the  genera  of  the  same  group  of  respertilionidae,  by 
Mr.  John  Edward  Gray,  has  appeared  in  tlie  volume  of  the 
FUlouphical  Magazine  published  within  the  past  year.  * 
-  Among  the  sutyects  of  zoology  lately  elucidated,  the  history 
cf  our  own  species  has  not  been  neglected.  In  a  late  number 
cf  the  Zoological  Journal  we  have  some  extremely  interesting 
observations,  by  Dr.  Scouler,  on  the  artificial  deformities  pro- 
duced on  the  bodies  of  the  aborigines  of  the  American  conti- 
nent and  islands,  and  more  particularly  on  the  skulls  of  die 
North  American  Indians. 

But,  as  far  as  regards  the  elucidation  of  imperfectly  known 
■pedes,  the  esfertions  of  our  learned  friend  and  secretary,  Mr. 
Beonett,  during  the  last  year,  are  above  all  praise.  I  shall 
not  be  deterred  by  any  false  delicacy  from  stating,  even  in 
his  presence,  the  vast  debt  of  gratitude  which  we  owe  him. 
If  the  estabUshment  of  the  Zoological  Club  had  produced 
no  other  .advantage  than  that  of  having  secured  his  co- 
operation in  the  cause  of  science,  its  work  would  have 
been  done.  I  need  only  mention  to  you  his  two  produc- 
faaoBj  the  Tcfwer  Menagerie^  and  Gardens  of  the  Zoological 
Soeieijf  delineated,  of  which  three  parts  have  appeared  within 
this  year,  as  a  proof  of  my  assertion.  It  is  one  of  the  promi- 
nent features  of  the  present  times,  that  naturalists  aim  at  a 
hqipy  union  of  true  science  with  popular  attraction.     Tiie 

*  I  am  here  reluctandy  compelled  to  make  one  remark  iiix)n  on  obscrv- 
lon  contained  in  the  above-mentioned  paper,  where  the  writer  speaks  of  his 
fcaviu  named  a  certain  species  when  "  engaged  in  arranging  the  Mammalia 
■mI  Reptiles  ia  the  Musewn  of  the  Zoological  Society."  Having  had  the 
honour  of  holding  the  office  of  Secretary  to  that  Society  since  its  establish- 
■Srt,  and  having  superintended  in  the  course  of  my  official  duties  the 
SRV^onent  of  the  siibjects  in  the  Museum,  and  the  published  Catalogues, 
I  am  enabled  to  disclaim  all  assistance  on  the  part  of  that  gentleman,  how- 
valuable  his  ser\'ice8  might  have  been  nad  the  Council  or  Officers 
it  necessary  to  have  solicited  them.  In  justice  to  those  confidential 
I  of  the  Institution  who  have  lent  their  aid  to  the  scientific  arrange- 
of  the  difierent  collections,  under  the  authority  of  the  Council,  I  shall 
mention  their  names,  and  the  deportments  they  have  siiiKTintended. 
In  aiTBiuing  and  cataloguing  the  Mammalia  I  have  had  the  valuable  coope- 
Mion  <M  Bffr.  Bennett  and  Mr.Yarrell ;  the  Birds  have  been  chiefly  attciuu^d 
to  lij  myielf ;  the  Reptiles  and  Amphibia  have  Xaxn  exclusively  under  the 
HBTciUance  of  Mr.  Bell ;  the  Fishes  under  that  of  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr. 
Tatrell.  The  MoUusca  have  been  consigned  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Broderip 
■mI  Bfr.  O.  B.  Sowerby.  The  Annulosa  have  not  ils  yet  l)een  set  in  com- 
plete order;  the  Insects  only  ha\ing  been  partuilly  arranged  by  myself,  with 
the  occasional  advice  of  Mr.  Kirby  and  Dr.  llorsfield.  We  look,  however, 
to  Bir.  Broderip  and  Mr.  Stokes  for  assistance  in  the  CVustacea  among  this 
latter  great  division,  as  well  as  in  the  succeeding  flivisions  of  Kadii^ta  and 
A'crita.  The-  department  of  Coinpiu'ative  Anatomv  has  chiefly  devolved 
ipoD  Bir.  Yarrcll,  who  hits  had  mucli  assistance  from  ^Ir.  I-Ioll>erton,  as  well 
our  active  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Morgan  of  (iuy*s  Hospital, 
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extraordinary  success  of  these  works  has  proved  the  good 
effect  of  this  judicious  union.  The  principle  of  ^^  gratior 
pidchro  veniens  in  carpare  virtus  "  *  was  never  more  strongly 
exemplified  than  in  those  popular  publications.  From  among, 
the  various  species  touched  upon  in  these  works  I  shall  select 
two,  which,  although  long  since  named  in  science,  have 
assunied  under  his.  hand  an  original  form.  The  first  is  the 
Mils  Bdrbarus  of  Linnaeus,  a  species  hitherto  almost  doubtfiil, 
but  now  assuming  a  certain  and  Intimate  rank  among  the 
true  Miires ;  the  second  the  Chinchilla  f ,  an  animal  familiar 
to  us  by  r^utation,  but  a  pa'sonal  stranger,  until  introduced 
by  his  accurate  delineations.  To  Mr.  Bennett,  also,  we  are 
indebted  for  the  valuable  analysis  of  works  on  zoology  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Zoological  Journal.  A  sen$e  of  justice 
compels  me  to  add,  that  the  credit  which  may  belcHig  to  the 
general  superintendence  of  that  work  should  attach  to  hinu 
My  name,  by  the  kiiid  partiality  of  my  friends,  stands  at  the 
h^d  of  the  publication ;  —  the  merit  is  solely  his. 

While  referring  to  the  additional  information  on  the  subject 
of  the  Mammalia,  supplied  within  the  last  year,  I  must  name 
another  of  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Yarrell,  whose  rese«rches  into 
the  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  of  animals  have 
already  secured  for  him  die  highest  rank  in  science.  Here^ 
again,  the  beneficial  agency  of  our  Zoological  Club  is  strongij 
conspicuous.  To  its  influence  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the 
public  services  of  Mr.  Yarrell.  His  knowledge  and  his  acumen 
are  his  own :  but  we  are  proud  in  the  reflection  that  it  was  the 
incitement  and  example  afibrded  by  this  club  that  first  induced 
him  to  exert  these  qualities  in  public.  You  may  judge  of  the 
value  of  this  influence  by  the  fruits  it  has  produced^^  I  refer 
to  the  reports  of  our  former  chairmen  for  his  labours  in  for^ 
mer  years.  Within  the  year  of  my  presidency  he  has  given 
us  a  continued  series  of  erudite  observations  on  the  osteology 
and  internal  structure  of  the  animals  which  have  died  in  the 
menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society.  If  in  all  of  these  there 
should  be  no  new  contribution  to  science,  there  is  ample  con- 
firmation and  beautiful  illustration  of  the  knowledge  already 
possessed.  I  cannot  here  pass  over  without  praise  the  share 
which  another  able  recruit  to  zoology  has  taken  in  these  invest 
tigations.  From  Mr.  Hblberton,  who  has  for  the  most  par^ 
cooperated  with  Mr.  Yarrell  in  his  examination  of  the  before* 
menticxied  subjects,  much  valuable  instruction  has  already 
been  derived,  and  much  more  may  confidently  be  expected. 

*  **  Worth  more  pleasing  in  a  lovely  form." 

t  The  animal  is  characterised  by  Mr.  Bennett  under  the  name  of  OUb- 
chilh  ianfgera. 
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Befixre  I  conclude  my  references  to  the  Mammalia,  I  must 
mentioii  the  recent  acquisition  of  two  living  animals  of  con- 
oderahle  interest,  by  the  Zoological  Society.  The  first  is  a 
ipecimen  of  the  animal  referred  to  by  my  predecessor  at  our 
kit  anniversary,  as  recently  described  and  figured  by  Dr. 
Honfield,  under  the  name  of  Mustela  Hardwickn.  The 
dflfcription  was  made  from  a  preserved  skin  which  had  been 
one  ol  the  numerous  results  of  the  indefatigable  labours  of 
our  friend  and  colleague,  General  Hardwicke  *,  in  India.  The 
animal  had  been  previously  but  imperfecdy  noticed  by  Pen- 
nant. The  acquisition  of  the  present  beautiful  specimen  in 
its  living  state  fully  establishes  the  species,  f  The  second 
aniinal  belongs  to  the  rare  species  described  by  M,  Desmarest 
as  Cjmocephalus  niger.  We  are  enabled  by  the  specimen  in 
our  possession  to  restore  the  species  to  its  proper  station; 
which  is  in  that  division  of  the  genus  Macdcus  Lacep.,  that 
mdudes  the  Magots.  It  accords  with  this  latter  group,  and 
essentially  differs  from  the  Cynocephali,  by  the  facial  angle 
and  the  shape  of  the  nostrils,  as  observed  by  our  secretary, 
llr.  BennetL  The  tail,  the  existence  of  which  seems  to  liave 
been  a  matter  of  doubt  among  die  French  zoologists,  is 
reduced,  as  in  the  Macdcus  Sylvanus,  to  a  mere  tubercle. 

In  turning  to  our  acc^uisitions  in  Ornithology,  I  hope  I 
shall  be  excused  if  I  dwell  with  some  particularity  on  a 
&voiirite  department.  The  number  of  birds  added  to  our 
Catalogues  in  the  past  year  has  been  extensive ;  although  not 
equal  to  that  added  to  our  collcctloirs.  It  is  almost  impos- 
siUey  in  fact,  to  keep  pace  in  our  descriptions  with  the  over- 
powering influx  of  new  subjects.  The  Irattsactiotis  of  our 
parent  society  may  be  in  tlie  first  place  (|uote<l,  as  presenting 
sane  valuable  new  s[)ecies  to  our  notice.  Mr.  Douglas  has 
not  confined  his  observations  to  the  Mannnalia  of  North- 
wiestiem  America,  but  has  added  to  the  list  of  the  birds  of 
that  country  four  species  of  grouse ;  viz.  the  Tetruones  Uro- 
phasinnelius,  Sabini,  Fninklin//,  and  Richards<)n/{ ;  and  two 

ries  of  the  genus  (7rtyx,  the  Ort.  j^icta  and  DoughW/ ; 
latter  bird  liaving  been  previously  named  by  myself  in 

*  I  am  happy  to  observe  that,  since  the  delivery  of  this  Address,  a  number 
of  Ckneral  Hurdwicke's  li/utlratiotu  of  Indian  Zooh^itf  hus  been  publuthed  ; 
a  work  wliich  will  prove  the  extent  ot  his  zeal  and  ability  in  the  promotion 
of  our  science. 

t  From  a  compcurison  of  the  animal  now  livinfr  in  Bruton  Street  with 
the  detciipdon  mvun  by  IVtinunt  of  his  white-clieeked  mtirten,  they  have 
been  ascertained  to  l>e  identical :  and  thus  another  species,  nyeeteil  by 
■odern  writers  as  doubtful,  has  l>een  restored  to  science.  Dr.  Ilorsfield's 
Bmc^  ATusteJa  Hordwickfi,  sinks  consc<]uently  into  a  synonyme  of  the 
Jfuetela  ilavlguki  BodduvrL 
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honour  of  the  first  observer.  The  two  hist^menticmed  birds 
are  closely  allied  to  a  species  which  had  been  some  time  pre* 
viously  made  known  to  science  by  Mr.  Menzies's  researches  in 
California,  the  JPerdix  califomi^us  of  Dr.  Latham,  and  form 
an  interesting  addition  to  a  group  which  represents  in  Ame* 
rica  the  Quails  of  the  Old  World.  It  may  not  be  here  out  of 
place  to  mention  that  specimens  of  two  species  of  the  groupf 
the  (/rt  califomianus  and  DouglksiV,  are  at  present  living 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society.  The  same  gentle* 
man  has  added  considerably  to  the  informatibn  which  we  had 
already  possessed  of  the  habits  and  economy  of  some  of  the 
scarcer  Gallinaceous  Birds  of  North  America;  more  particii- 
larly  of  the  Tetrao  Uropha^iknus,  which  we  may  well  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  first  exhibited  and  described  in  this  room  by 
our  distinguished  friend  and  correspondent,  the  Prince  *<» 
Musignano.  Mr.  Douglas  has  also  published  in  the  Zoolpgi^ 
cal  Journal  some  interesting  details  respecting  the  econcxny 
of  the  ^iiltur  califomiioius. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  rare  ornithological  treasures 
contained  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Leadbeater.  We  have  to 
congratulate  ourselves  that  many  of  these  are  becoming  known 
to  science  through  the  exertions  of  their  owner.  His  liberality 
hitherto  to  naturalists,  in  opening  his  collections  for  their  use, 
is  well  known ;  his  ability  in  making  use  of  them  himself  for 
the  advantage  of  science  is  now  equally  conspicuous.  In  the 
last  number  of  the  Lannean  Transactions  he  added  some 
species  to  the  rare  genera  Phytotoma,  Indicator,  and  Cursi- 
rius ;  a  beautiful  species  to  the  Tyrannulus  of  M.  Vieillot ; 
and  an  African  species  to  the  group  of  Pardalotus,  which  had 
previously  been  supposed  to  be  confined  in  its  range  to  Aus- 
tralia. The  same  volume  afibrds  a  treat  to  the  lovers  of  the 
more  splendid  productions  of  nature,  in  the  description  by  the 
same  hand,  and  accompanying  representation,  of  a  magnificent 
pheasant,  the  Phasianus  Amh^rstf^.  From  the  same  coHeo- 
tion  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  at  our  last  meeting  some 
additional  novelties,  which  will  shortly  be  described  by  their 
owner,  more  particularly  two  interesting  species  of  the  JPsitti- 
cidse,  belonging  to  the  Australian  groups  Trichoglossus  and 
Platyc^rcus. 

Tlie  commanders  of  our  scientific  expeditions,  for  the  last 
few  years,  have  not  neglected  the  opportunities  afforded  to 
them  of  contributing  to  our  stores  of  zoology*  The  valuable 
ornithological  collections  which  were  obtained  by  Captain 
Beechey,  in  his  late  voyage  in  the  Blossom,  more  particularly 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  were  sent  to  me,  within 
th<»  last  year,  for  examination.     Twelve  species,  ^parently 
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Aew  to  scieniDe,  were  shortly  afterwards  noticed  by  me  in  the 
Zookgical  Journal:  and  a  detailed  description  of  the  whole  col- 
lectiony  accompanied  with  some  anatomical  and  physiological 
BOtioes  by  the  naturalists  of  the  expedition,  together  with 
^gores  of  the  new  or  rarer  species,  is  in  preparation.  And 
hoe  I  cannot  pass  over  a  fact  which  affords  an  auspicious 
ODieii  to  the  well-wishers  of  zoology.  The  work  which  will 
jndude  the  natural  history  of  this  expedition  is  coming  out 
mder  the  immediate  patronage  of  our  government,  who  have 
achnuiced  a  liberal  sum  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the  illus- 
tntive  plates.  The  same  liberality  has  been  evinced  in  the 
CMC  of  the  work  lately  published  by  Dr.  Richardson,  to  which 
I  have  already  drawn  your  attention.  These  are  tidings  which 
enmot  fail  to  interest  us.  The  expense  of  suitable  engravings 
tar  such  works  is  well  known  to  be  so  great  as  to  deter  any 
nitfaor  or  publisher  from  venturing  on  what  must  prove  to 
Um  a  decided  sacrifice ;  and  it  is  only  by  its  being  met  by  the 
liberality  of  government,  or  of  some  great  institution,  that  an 
object  so  essential  to  the  interests  of  zoology,  as  faithful  re- 
presentations of  the  subjects  described,  can  be  attained.  The 
lune  munificence  of  spirit  may  be  noticed  in  the  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company.  This  patronage  alone  has  enabled 
.the  scientific  world  to  profit  by  such  works  as  Dr.  Horsfield 
has  produced  on  the  zoology  of  Java. 

I  nave  here  also  to  announce  the  arrival,  in  this  country, 
of  a  very  valuable  collection  of  birds,  formed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  tlie  Straits  of  Magellan,  by  our  gallant  and  accom- 
plished friend  Captain  Phillip  Parker  King.  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  exhibiting  to  you,  at  some  of  our  former  meetings, 
die  very  interesting  collection  which  he  sent  to  this  country, 
MB  the  results  of  his  first  voyage  to  those  Straits,  and  which 
was  described  in  the  Zoological  Jaipuctl^  by  extracts  from  his 
letters.  The  present  collection,  which  was  obligingly  en- 
trusted to  me  by  the  Admiralty  for  description,  contains 
niany  fine  specimens  of  the  rarer  species  described  in  those 
ektractS)  together  with  many  additional  novelties.  I  wait  only 
finrthe  return  of  Captain  King  to  bring  out  un  account  of  this 
truly  valuable  collection.  This  event,^  we  have  every  reason 
to  hope,  will  not  be  far  distant ;  and  the  intervening  delay  will 
be  fiiUy  compensated  by  the  additional  value  conferred  on  his 
acquisitions  by  the  observations  which  he  will  be  enabled  to 
supply  in  person. 

From  others  of  the  foreign  collections  which  have  been  for- 
warded to  tills  country,  much  important  infornuition  has  been 
acquired,  llie  noble  Sumatran  collection,  left  by  Sir  Stam- 
fcra  Raffles  as  a  monument  of  his  scientific  zeal  and  acumen, 
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Btmcontiniiestoaffiinlasiiimystiflmigiiovclti^  Twospe- 
cies  of  the  family  of  Tetraonidas,  belonging  to  the  smgolar 
group  of  d^^ptonyx,  in  which  the  nail  of  the  hinder  toe  is 
wanting,  hare  been  lately  exhibited  in  this  room,  and  subse- 
quently described  in  die  Zoological  Jounud  under  the  names 
of  Cr^pt.  niger  and  fermgineus.  Some  other  Grallinaceous 
species,  together  with  a  few  Raptorial  and  Insessorial  bird^ 
still  remain  to  be  characterised  from  that  collection.  This 
pleasing  task  is  now  in  progress ;  and  a  detailed  catalogue  '€(f 
the  whole  oS  the  collection,  which  is  no  less  interesting  firom 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  than  from  the  circum-^ 
stances  under  which  it  was  fi:»-med,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  <^fll- 
cers  and  other  confidential  members  of  the  Society  where  it 
is  deposited.  I  have  also  to  notice  the  arrival  of  some  birds 
from  Dr.  Heineken  of  Madeira,  which  had  been  previously 
described  by  that  gentleman  in  Dr.  Brewster's  'Edinburgh  Jkmr^ 
fud.  The  specimens  were  accompanied  by  some  additional  ob^ 
serrations,  which  will  shortly  appear  in  XheZoologicalJbumal^ 
and  which,  with  the  previous  descriptions,  will  tend  to  clear 
up  many  doubtiul  points  respecting  Uie  birds  of  Madeira.  In 
particular,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  from  these 
specimens,  what  was  the  true  Aingilla  canaria  of  Linnseus. 
Some  living  specimens  of  that  species,  from  which  all  our  nume- 
rous domesticated  varieties  have  proceeded,  are  to  be  seen,  with 
their  true  and  native  characters,  in  the  aviaries  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society..  To  Dr.  Bancroft,  also,  of  Jamaica,  a  valuable 
corresponding  member  of  the  same  Society,  we  are  indebted 
for  some  subjects  of  ornithology  from  the  island  where  he 
resides,  which  will  shortly  be  given  to  the  public. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  objects  in  the  institution  of  our 
parent  Society  was  the  elucidation  of  the  British  Fauna. 
This,  of  course,  has  been  an  equally  important  object  witii 
ourselves ;  and  how  far  we  have  contributed  to  this  end,  vasj 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  department  of  binu 
alone,  above  twenty  species  *  have  been  added  to  pur  catalogue 

*  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  mention  the  names  of  the  mdes  thus 
added  to  o}xe  Fauna.  They  are  as  follows:  —  ^txix  Tenemalmt  Unn., 
8^1via  suecica  Laih^  Salvia  Tithes  5cofi.,^^nthus  RicMrdt  V^U.,  Acc^tor 
alpinus  BechsL^  Emberiza  hortulana  Linn.,  Plectrophanes  lapp<Snica  Ji£eya% 
L6xia  Pjtiopsittaca  Bcchtt,  5c61opax  Sab)nt  V.,  Trf nga  rufescens  FiftflL, 
Tringa  Temniinckri  Leisler,  Galllnula  Bailldnn  Vieill.,  Cygnus  Bewfdktf 
Varr.,  ^^'nser  gambcnsis  Jfrus.,  A'naa  rufina  Pall,,  Aiaa  cats^rka  Lum^ 
btema  4rctica  Tcmm^  L^rus  glaucus  JBrunn,,  Lwrus  ebumeus  lAnu,,  L^stris 
pomarlnus  Temm.  To  these  species,  entirely  new  to  Britain,  may  be  added 
two  more,  which  had  preriously  been  indicate  as  British,  but  not  sufficiently 
authenticated  until  lately;  vis.  Cliarsiidrius  candaDus  XoM.,  ifnas  dddtaiii 
Pall. 
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sinoe  the  date  of  the  institution  of  our  club,  chiefly  by  the 
ourtioDs  of  its  members.  Tlie  past  year  has  not  been  barren 
Id  snch  acquLutiobs.  A  female  specimen  of  a  species  of  the 
fimilv  of  warblers,  the  Salvia  Tithys  of  Linnaeus,  shot  near 
LoDQonyWas  exhibited  at  our  last  meeting.  We  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Gould  of  the  Zoological  Society,  for  the  discovery  of  this 
iJdifion  to  bur  British  Fauna.  The  bird  had  been  sent  to 
Um  as  a  eiHumon  Redstart  (Salvia  Phcenici^rus),  to  which  it 
bean  a  dose  a£Bnity ;  and  probably  would  have  passed  un* 
floticed  as  a  specimen  of  that  species,  more  particularly  in 
eonsequence  of  its  sex,  in  wliich  the  colours  are  less  strongly 
flMrkea  than  in  the  male,  had  not  the  critical  knowledge  of 
diis  rising  naturalist  detected  tlie  distinguishing  characters. 
At  the  same  meeting,  Mr.  Yarrell  exhibited  specimens  of  the 
tnchea  of  a  swan,  differing  materially  from  that  of  the  well 
known  C^gnus  f&rus,  more  especially  by  entering  the  sternum 
lo  a  greater  distance,  and  forming,  at  the  end  of  it,  a  horizon- 
tal instead  of  a  vertical  fold.  One  of  these  specimens  belonged 
to  a  bird  now  preserved  in  the  collection  oi  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Cambridge,  and  which  Mr.  Yarrell  had  an  oppor- 
tnw^  of  examining  in  a  recent  state.  The  result  of  this 
ion,  as  well  as  of  that  of  one  or  two  other  similar 
confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  that  the  bird  difiered 
eqjually  in  external  and  internal  characters  from  all  tlie  other 
known  qiecies  of  the  group.  He  expressed  his  intention  of 
kyiDg  before  the  next  meeting  of  our  parent  Society  a  detailed 
dttcnption  *,  accompanied  by  plates,  of  this  new  and  well 
distinguished  British  s|>ecies.  To  Mr.  Yarrell,  also,  we  are 
indebted  for  an  accurate  descri}>tion  and  delineation  of  the 
structure  of  the  beak  and  its  muscles,  in  our  Crossbill,  the 
L^sda  curvirostra.  I  cannot,  in  this  place,  omit  the  expression 
af  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Blackwall  of  Manchester,  for  several 
valuable  ornithological  observations  which  he  has  at  various 
tiianr  communicated  to  the  Zoological  Journal.  His  notes  on 
the  natural  liistory  of  the  Cuckoo,  on  the  nidification  of  birds, 
and  on  the  habits  and  economy  of  several  British  species, 
which  came  under  his  innnediate  iiLS|>ection,  are  replete  with 
intarest  and  information. 

Hie  advantage  which  science  derives  from  die  publication 
af  works  illustrative  of  the  subjects  of  nature,  has  at  all  times 
bsen  acknowledged  witli  gratitude.  At  no  period  luivc  a 
greater  number  or  a  more  valuable  assemblage  aptK'ared  than 
at  the  present.     The  splendid  work  of  Mr.  Selby  on  tlie  in- 

*  This  description  hiis  htmn  since  read,  in  which  the  bird  is  characterised 
the  name  of  C^gnus  Be^lcku. 
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digenous  birds  of  this  country  progresses,  and  has,  indeed, 
nearly  been  brought  to  a  close.  Two  niunbers  of  the  Water 
Birds  have  been  published  since  our  last  anniversary.  Tlie 
Illustrations  of  Ornithologyy  which  he  has  commenced  in  con- 
junction with  Sir  William  Jardine,  and  in  cooperation  with 
the  leading  zoologists  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  have  been 
increased  during  the  past  year  by  two  valuable  numbers,  con- 
taining thirty  plates.  Mr.  Wilson's  very  important  work,  the 
Illustrations  cf  Zocdogy,  has  also  received  the  addition  of  two 
numbers  during  the  same  period.  In  the  latter  of  these  is  a 
representation  of  the  7%trao  Urophasi^us,  to  which  I  bave 
before  alluded  as  having  been  exhibited  and  described  in  this 
club  by  the  Prince  of  Musignano,  and  afterwards  commented 
on  by  Mr.  Douglas.  The  magnificent  undertaking  of  Mr. 
Audubon  advances  in  extent  and  reputation.  Twelve  num- 
bers of  his  work  have  already  appeared,  containiilg  sixty  plates 
of  the  birds  of  the.  United  States,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  iu-enew  to  science.  I  cannot  here  omit  to  mention  the 
appearance  of  the  2d  and  Sd  numbers  of  the  Prince  of  Mosi- 
gnano's  American  Ornithology^  although  the  merit  of  the  pub- 
lication of  that  work  is  due  to  another  country.  The  prince 
is  so  identified  with  this  country,  by  union  with  its  scientific 
institutions,  and  friendship  with  its  men  of  science,  that  we  can 
scarcely  avoid  considering  the  fruits  of  his  labours  as  belong- 
ing to  ourselves.  The  lovers  of  nature  have  been  gratified, 
during  the  last  year,  by  the  appearance  of  a  second  series  of 
Mr.  Swainson's  Zoological  Illustrations.  If  accuracy  of  de- 
lineation and  critical  acumen  can  recommend  a  work  to  public 
favour,  the  Illustrations  of  that  gentleman  must  secure  for  him 
a  lasting  reputation.  During  the  same  period,  also,  some 
numbers  of  Mr.  CJriffith's  translation  of  the  Baron  Cuvier's 
lUgne  Animal  have  been  published,  in  which  several  ne# 
species  have  been  figured. 

On  turning  to  the  next  succeeding  branches  of  the  Verte- 
brated  Animals,  I  have  to  regret  that  the  works  which  have 
appeared  on  the  Reptilia  and  Amphibia  during  the  year  of 
my  presidency,  although  valuable,  have  been  few  in  number. 
To  Mr.  Bell  we  chiefly  look  for  information  on  these  sub- 
jects ;  but,  of  late,  our  friend  and  colleague  has  not  afforded 
his  wonted  answer  to  our  call.  His  silence,  however,  is  not 
that  of  neglect  or  disinclination.  In  the  deep  study  of  the 
Chelonian  reptiles,  to  which  he  has  latterly  devoted  an  unre- 
mitting attention,  he  has  considered  it  better  (and  I  caniK>t 
but  admit  that  he  has  judged  wisely)  to  delay  the  appearance 
of  the  results  of  his  labours,  until  he  can  invest  them  with  a 
more  perfect  form  than  could  be  given  them  in  our  ephemeral 
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productions.  These  results,  we  have  reason  to  hope,  will  not 
loDg  be  withheld  from  us ;  and  my  knowledge  of  the  progress 
already  made  authorises  me  to  add,  that  the  accuracy  and 
daborate  finish  with  which  they  are  worked  out  will  amply 
CDmpen«ate  for  the  present  delay.  From  a  few  other  quarters, 
•ome  valuable  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Reptflia 
have  ^ipeared.  I  shall  particularise  Mr.  Guthrie's  Observa- 
tioms  on  the  Structure  of  the  Heart  in  Testudo  indica^  which 
"^he  founded  on  the  examination  of  a  specimen  in  the  collection 
rf  the  Zoological  Society ;  and  Mr.  Holberton's  Notes  taken 
iaaing  the  Examination  of  a  Specimen  qf^Testudo  tabuldta^  which 
had  lately  died  in  the  menagerie  of  the  same  society.  Both 
anatomical  treatises  are  re})lete  with  new  and  interesting 
nation  on  a  subject  hitherto  little  understood.  To  Dr. 
Smith,  also,  whom  I  have  already  quoted  as  elucidating  the 
Fanna  of  iSouth  Africa,  we  are  indebted  for  the  characters  of 
tiro  new  forms  of  Ophidian  reptiles,  peculiar  to  that  country, 
which  he  names  Bucephalus  and  A^nodon.  Of  the  former 
group  he  describes  four  species,  new  to  science ;  of  the  latter. 


A  strong  impulse  has  been  latterly  given  to  the  study  of 
Ichthyology,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent ;  and 
the  spirit  nas  extended  itself  even  to  our  colonies.     Dr.  Ban- 
craft  has  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded  him  of 
esaminingthe  fishesof  the  West  India  seas,  and  has  sent  us  some 
valuable  observations  on  the  subject,  together  with  specimens 
of  several  of  the  species.  His  remarks  have  been  ))ublished  at 
huge  in  the  16th  and  17th  numbers  of  the  ZoologicalJotirnal, 
where  the  lovers  of  this  department  of  nature  will  find  ample 
gratification  in  his  copious  and  accurate  details.    I  have  here 
again  to  refer  to  our  African  correspondent,  Dr.  Smith,  as 
having  contributed  to  this  branch  of  science,  by  tlie  descri})- 
tion  of  a  new  form  among  the  family  of  Sharks,  which  he 
fimnd  on  tlie  south  coast  of  Africa,  and  which  he  characterised 
mider  the  name  of  Ilhincodon.    Our  zealous  friend,  also.  Gen. 
Hardwicke,  has  enriched  our  Zoological  Journal  by  some  va- 
hiable  remarks  on  the  Goramy  of  China  (Osphroinenus  olfax 
Commerson\  founded  on  his  personal  observatiim  of  the  spe- 
deSy  while  he  was  some  months  resident  in  the  Isle  of  France. 
Ifis  remarks  are  at  tliis  moment  of  peculiar  interest,  as  this 
fish,  which  had  been  imported  into  that  island  from  China, 
and  more  recently  into  some   of  the  French  West  Indian 
Islands,  and  naturalised  in  both  places  with  such  success  as 
to  a£R>rd  the  inhabitants  a  copious  su{)ply  of  wliolesome  and 
palatable  food,  is  one  of  the  species  which  it  is  in  contem{)hi- 
tioD  to  introduce  into  this  country,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
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Zoological  Sck^iety.  Some  numbers  of  the  splendid  work  on 
the  Fishes  of  CeyUm^  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Bennett,  the  commence- 
ment of  which  was  announced  at  our  last  anniversary,  ha¥e 
also  appeared  within  the  past  year. 

At  home  our  ichthyologists  have  not  been  idle.  Our  secre- 
tary has  &voured  us  with  some  notes  on  the  West  Indian 
fishes,  to  wliieh  I  have  already  called  your  attention,  as  hav- 
ing been  sent  to  this  country,  and  commented  on,  by  Dr. 
Bancroft.  It  is  needless  to  add,  lliat  he  has  contributed  much 
to  the  determination  of  the  species,  and  the  general  interest  of 
the  subject  Mr.  Bennett  is  also  at  this  moment  busily  em- 
ployed in  arraimnff  the  ichthyological  department  ii  the 
museum  of  the  l^oological  Society ;  and  has  already  charao 
terised  that  part  of  it  which  includes  the  Sumatran  collec- 
tion, in  a  catalogue  which  will  appear  in  the  forthcomiiig 
Memoirs  of  Sir  Stamford  Baffles*  Mr.  Yarrell,  also,  whose 
exertions  in  ichthyology  have  been  so  frequently  brought 
before  you  by  my  predecessors  in  this  chair,  besides  addmff 
to  our  knowledge  within  the  past  year  respecting  several 
species  of  the  British  fishes,  has  enriched  our  Fauna  by  two 
species  hitherto  unknown  to  it,  the  561ea  pegiisa  of  Lacepede, 
and  C6ttus  JSdbalis  of  Euphrasen. 

I  now  beg  to  direct  your  attention  in  turn  to  the  Inverta- 
brated  Animals.  But  on  looking  to  the  list  of  the  late  works 
on  this  subject,  which  it  has  been  my  duty  to  prepare  to  lay 
before  you  this  day,  and  feeling  how  long  I  have  already  tres- 
passed upon  your  time  and  your  patience,  I  must  pass  over 
these  subjects  more  rapidly  than  I  feel  to  be  consistent  with 
the  merits  of  the  authors  or  their  works. 

The  most  important  communication  which  has  appeared^ 
during  last  year,  on  the  MoUusca,  is  the  joint  production  d£ 
our  colleagues  Mr.  Broderip  and  Mr.  Sowerby,  on  some 
subjects  collected  by  Captain  Belcher,  during  the  late  expe- 
dition under  Captain  Beechey  to  the  nordi-west  coast  of 
America.  Sixty  new  species  have  been  described  by  these 
gentlemen  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Zoological  Journal;  and 
nine  species,  chiefly  from  the  same  collection,  have  been  sub- 
sequently added  in  the  succeeding  volume.  Among  theae^. 
two  striking  modifications  of  form  have  been  characterised : 
one,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Turbinidae,  under  the  name 
of  Trichotropis ;  the  second  in  the  group  of  Tunicata,  under 
that  of  Chelios6ma. 

From  the  accurate  pen  of  the  former  of  these  gentlemen^, 
our  native  Fauna  has  received  the  addition  of  two  new  species 
of  i^uccinum,  the  J3.  acuminatum  and  fusifurme ;  the  former 
from  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  the  latter  firom  the  south  coast 
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cf  Ireland.  Captain  Brown,  also,  of  Edinburgh,  has  enriched 
air  native  catalogues  with  some  species  of  Molldsca,  collected 
ia  Scotland;  and  Dr.  Johnston  of  Berwick  has  continued, 
during  the  same  period,  his  Contributions  to  British  zoology, 
m  wluch  are  included  many  new  and  interesting  additions  to 
Ae  same  group. 

During  the  year,  some  observations  have  been  forwarded 
to  the  Zoological  Journal,  by  our  valued  correspondent  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Lansdown  Guilding  of  St.  Vincent,  on  the  groups 
«f  the  Qiitonidas.  These  form  the  continuation  of  that  gen- 
thman's  remarks  on  the  zoology  of  the  Caribbean  Seas,  the 
mding  and  illustrations  of  which  have  afforded  so  much  in- 
terest to  our  meetings  in  former  years.  In  tlic  same  journal, 
some  valuable  anatomical  papers  on  the  Mollusca  have  ap- 
peared within  the  year,  particularly  A  Description  of  i lie  Ana- 
Umucal  Structure  of  Cycldstoma  elegatiSf  by  the  Rev.  M.  G. 
Beriielej  of  Cambridge ;  and  Description  of  the  Animal  to 
wkieh  belongs  the  Shell  called.  In/  the  Baron  de  Femsac,  Helico- 
Dwuix  Lamircleii,  by  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Lowe. 

In  no  department  of  zoology  has  the  reputation  of  this 
eoontry  been  more  fully  supported  than  in  the  Annulosa. 
Even  when  every  other  branch  of  our  science  was  languish- 
ing under  neglect,  this  department  produced  some  able  re- 
presentatives, and  none  more  able  than  the  author  of  the 
Momogrdphia  Apum  Anglian,  Happy  am  I  to  add,  that  time 
has  not  dimmed  the  faculties  of  our  revered  friend,  nor  abated 
his  ardour.  With  the  true  enthusiasm  of  science,  he  has 
occasionally  left  the  quiet  of  his  closet,  during  the  past  year, 
to  animate  our  meetings,  and  enlighten  our  discussions.  l)ur- 
ing  that  period,  he  has  brought  to  a  close  his  great  work,  the 
hairoduetion  to  Entomology ;  and  he  has  likewise  found  leisure 
to  animadvert  on  some  minor  groups  of  his  favourite  class,  in 
eommunications  intended  for  the  Zoological  Journal,  Long 
Biay  he  continue  to  enliven  our  circles  by  his  presence  and 
oample! 

Second  in  point  of  time,  but  second  to  no  man  in  merit  or 

2>utation,  is  our  friend  the  author  of  the  Hbrcc  Entomologies. 
though  distant  from  us,  he  has  not  forgotten  our  connuon 
tanse.  Besides  some  observations  which  he  was  called  upon  to 
lirinff  forward  in  vindication  of  some  of  his  ])reviously  published 
opinions— observations  which,  although  bearing  upon  particular 
points,  are  yet  replete  with  those  sound  philosophical  views 
which  pervade  every  production  of  his  pen  —  he  has  favoured 
us  with  a  paper  on  the  Cerafitis  cih'ijnrda^  an  insect  desfructiw 
to  oranges.  We  may  remember  the  success  with  which  Mr. 
MacLeay,  at  a  former  perioil,  called  in  the  aid  of  science  to  tlie 
Vol.  IIL  —  No.  1 3.  q 
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restoration  of  bur  native  timber,  when  exposed  to  the  ravages 
of  a  destructive  insect.  In  the  present  notice  he  has  been 
equally  successful  in  detecting  the  cause  of  disease,  and  sug- 
gesting the  remedy  for  it,  in  a  fruit  that  forms  a  considerable 
branch  of  commerce.  It  comes  not  within  the  province  of 
your  chairman,  when  reverting  to  the  labours  of  past  years, 
to  allude  to  the  promises  of  the  future.  But  I  cannot 
avoid  anticipating  a  little  on  this  occasion,  by  stating  what,  I 
know,  will  be  heard  with  the  greatest  interest  by  my  friends 
around  me,  that  I  have  already  received,  from  our  colleague 
at  the  Havana,  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  entomolo- 
gical papers,  intended  as  a  sequel  to  the  invaluable  Hbrne 
Entomoldgicce. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  merits  of  the  friend  of  whom  I  have 
just  spoken,  that  he  has  opened  to  others  the  path  which  he 
has  himself  so  successfully  trodden.  Dr.  HorsAeld,  following 
his  footsteps,  has  not  failed  to  imbibe  a  portion  of  his  spirit. 
In  his  work  on  the  Lepidopterous  insects  of  Java,  of  which  a 
second  part  has  appeared  within  this  year,  our  valued  col- 
league has  given  us  the  opportunity  of  remarking  a  union  of 
characters  seldom  found  in  an  individual, — and  which  he 
shares  in  common,  perhaps,  only  with  the  individual  just 
alluded  to,  —  a  comprehensiveness  of  views,  accompanied  by 
a  minuteness  and  finished  accuracy  of  detail.  We  are  indebteo, 
likewise,  to  Dr.  Horsfield  for  a  description,  in  the  Zoological 
Journal^  of  some  new  species  of  Oriental  Lepidoptera,  which 
did  not  form  part  of  the  collection  at  the  India  House,  and 
consequently  did  not  come  regularly  into  his  greater  work.   . 

Our  colleague,  Mr.  Westwood,  whom  it  is  the  boast  of  this 
club  to  have  enlisted  into  science,  and  to  rank  among  its  most 
able  recruits,  has,  during  the  last  year,  exhibited  to  our 
meetings,  and  commented  upon,  several  new  and  interesting 
Coleopterous  insects  belonging  to  the  families  of  Clcind^lidae^ 
Notoxidae,  and  Z/ampyridee.  His  observations  will  appear  in 
the  forthcoming  number  of  the  Zoological  Journal,  Dr.  Heine* 
ken  of  Madeira  has,  during  the  same  period,  favoured  us  with 
many  interesting  observations  on  various  Annulose  animals^ 
particularly  on  the  habits  of  some  species  of  the  ^r&chnida. 
Mr.  Thomson,  likewise,  has  continued  his  Zoological  lUustra^ 
tiofis,  in  which  he  has  given  descriptions  of  some  of  the  lumi- 
nous animals  among  the  Crustsicea;  and  has,  at  the  same 
time,  added  to  the  information  previously  communicated  by 
him,  respecting  the  metamorphosis  of  that  group.  And  Dr. 
Johnston  of  Berwick,  in  his  Contributions  to  the  British  Fauna^ 
has  also,  with  much  ability,  observed  upon  some  Crustaceous 
species. 
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I  have  already  adverted  to  the  important  accessions  which 

British  zoology  has  gained  within  the  last  few  years.     In  the 

Annulose  animals,  the  accession  has  been  most  striking.  Many 

yens  have  not  elapsed  since  it  was  recorded,  as  a  subject  of 

triumph,  that  three  thousand  species  of  insects  had  been  ascer- 

tiiiied  to  exist  in  the  British  Islands.     The  past  year  has  pro- 

dnoed  Mr.  Stephens's  Systematic  Catalogue  of  British  Insects,  in 

which* ten  thousand  species  are  registered.     A  few  of  these 

ipedes  are  doubtful,  having  been  introduced  into  our  cata« 

kgaes  by  the  earlier  collectors,  who  were  not  always  scrupu- 

loos  respecting  the  authority  on  which  they  pronounced  an 

insect  to  be  British.     But  the  number  of  these  is  more  than 

coonterbalanced  by  the  additions  which  have  been  supplied 

eren  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Stephens's  work ;  and  we 

Snow  announce,  with  certainty,  that  above  ten  thousand 
enti(»ted  species  of  our  native  insects  are  to  be  referred  to 
in  that  gentleman's  cabinet,  or  in  the  other  chief  collections  of 
Ae  metropolis.  Our  active  colleague  has  been  equally  assi- 
dnous,  during  the  same  peri(xl,  in  the  publication  of  his  lUus^ 
irations  of  British  Entomology^  the  thirtieth  number  of  which 
has  lately  appeared.  Mr.  Curtis's  work,  also,  on  British  En- 
tomology, has  maintained,  without  intermission,  its  regular 
monthly  appearance ;  the  last  year  producing  twelve  numbers. 
Sol  volumes  of  tlie  work  are  now  almost  completed,  in  which 
^mres  of  nearly  three  hundred  genera  are  delineated,  and 
about  two  thousand  species  are  either  indicated  or  described. 
I  need  not  refer  in  this  Society,  all  the  members  of  which  are 
Amiliar  with  the  merits  of  the  work  in  (]ucstion,  to  the  general 
€SoeUence  and  scientific  value  of  the  plates  which  accompany 

It  continues  to  be  a  subject  of  regret  that  the  study  of  the 
Mwwmlg  belonging  to  the  remaining  groups  of  Radiatir  and 
A^aritahas  been  so  partially  attended  to  in  the  country.  Hie 
kst  year  has  produced  little  to  compensate  for  the  previous 
neglect.  Still  we  have  no  reason  to  despair.  The  general 
impulse  given  to  the  study  of  zoology,  which  has  already 
erased  the  more  prominent  and  apparently  important  grounds 
lo  be  occupied,  will  ultimately  force  our  naturalists  into  the 
remoter  and  less  cultivated  fields.  Hie  names  of  some  *  can*- 
didates  have  indeed  already  appeared,  as  claiming  possession 
af  these  departments.     And  from  the  sample,  limited  as  it  has 

*  I  moBt  here  mention  the  names  of  Dr.  Grant  and  Dr.  Fleming,  as 
hafing  been  conspicuous  in  fonner  years  in  those  departments.  Much  is 
oqwcted  from  them.  1  wi^h  1  could  add  our  friend  Mr.  Stokers  to  the 
muntHT  of  those  who  arc  likely  to  have  leisure  to  elucidate  the  present 
gpmps.    No  natundiBt  could  do  more  ample  justice  to  the  subject. 

C  2 
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been,  of  their  zeal  and  ability,  we  have  cause  to  anticipate  a 
successful  result. 

Having  now  taken  a  rapid  retrospective  view  of  the  contri- 
budons  made  to  zoology,  during  the  year  of  my  presidency,  I 
beg  to  refer,  in  an  equally  rapid  sketch,  to  the  general  pro- 
gress of  the  science  since  the  first  institution  of  our  club.     In 
this  progress  it  is  our  boast  to  assert  that  we  have  held,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  an  adequate  share.    I  shall  not  here  revert 
in  detail  to  the  various  publications  in  which  we  have  cooper- 
ated during  that  period,  and  which  have  already  be^i  laid 
before  you  fit>m  this  chair,  at  your  preceding  anniversaries. 
But  I  cannot  avoid  pointing  out,  with  some  degree,  I  trust,  of 
well  founded  exultation,  the  immediate  influence  we   have 
exerted  in  the  labours  of  our  parent  Society.     Since  the  sepa- 
ration, or  rather,  I  should  say,  the  branching  otE,  of  that  learned 
body  from  the  Royal  Society,  a  step  which  the  principle  of 
the  division  of  labour  in  so  wide  a  field  as  that  of  science  ren- 
dered expedient  and  necessary,   the   Lannean    Transactiom 
have  continued  to  be  the  repository  of  the  natural  science 
of  this  country.     Now,  if  we  look  to  the  zoological  papers 
published  in  those  Transactiom  during  the  last  few  years, 
we  shall  recognise   them   as   emanating,  with   one   or  two 
exceptions,  immediately  from  ourselves.     Nor  is  the  number 
of  such  zoological  contributions  disproportioned  to  that  which 
it  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be,  in  comparison  with 
those  supplied  from  the  two  other  kingdoms  of  nature.     On 
the  contrary,  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  comparismi. 
The  papers  in  the  last  number  of  the  Linnean  Transactitms 
are  exclusively  zoological.     To  the  pages  also  of  the  Zooto^ 
gical  Journal^  a  periodical  work,    established  as   subsidiary 
to  the  Transactions^  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  such 
papers  as  did  not  bear  the  high  finish  or  importance  adapted 
to  the  parent  work,  and  such  likewise  as  required  a  more 
speedy  publication  than  the  latter  could  promise,  this  club  has 
been  a  zealous  contributor.     That  work,  in  fact,  has  been 
supported  exclusively  by  the  members  of  this  body,  or  by  their 
friends  who  have  written  for  it  under  their  influence. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  number  of  the  works  contributed 
to  zoology  during  the  last  few  years,  that  I  appeal  as  a  test  of 
the  advance  of  the  science,  but  to  the  general  spirit  in  whidi 
they  have  been  conceived  and  executed.  The  philosophic 
enquirer,  who  traces  out  the  progressive  march  of  this  delight- 
ful branch  of  knowledge,  will  at  onc^  perceive  that  the  days  of 
compilers  have  gone  by,  and  the  days  of  original  thinkers  nave 
risen  in  their  place.  He  will  see,  that  even  in  the  first  neces- 
sary steps  of  our  science,  in  the  recording  of  facts  and  the 
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iq[isteiiiig  of  species,  a  strictness  and  a  clearness  of  expression 
kive  taken  place  among  naturalists  which  almost  assumes  the 
Berit  of  originality.    No  materials  are  presumed  to  be  genuine, 
BO  species  ulowed  to  pass  current,  which  have  not  undergone 
die  ordeal  of  accurate  examination.     Striking  is  the  contrast 
kra  exhibited  with  the  catalogues  of  earlier  days,  where  spe- 
cies &bricated  from  the  hearsay  of  travellers,  from  mutilated 
fiagments  of  specimens,  or  from  rude  and  unauthenticated 
lepresentaticMis,  were  handed  down  with  '^  all  their  imperfec- 
taoDS  on  their  heads  "  from  one  generation  of  compilers  to 
aaother.     Nor  is  it  sufficient,  in  the  present  state  of  science, 
to  look  alone  to  the  superficies  of  the  object  described.     No 
diaracter  is  neglected  in  the  examination,  internal  or  external. 
Comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  lend  their  aid  to  the 
true  discrimination  of  species.  And  it  is  only  by  a  strict  observ- 
ittion  of  every  part  of  its  structure,  added  to  an  acquaintance 
with  its  economy  and  geographical  distribution,  that  a  modern 
sodogist  considers  any  species  which  he  undertakes  to  de- 
scribe^ as  entitled  to  rank  among  the  legitimate  accessions  to 


The  same  scientific  accuracy  wliich  attends  the  description 
of  the  naturalist  extends  equally  to  the  re})resentations  of  the 
artist :  and  no  stronger  proof  can  be  adduced  of  the  advance- 
ment of  our  science,  than  the  contrast  exhibited  between  the 
iHustrative  plates  of  former  days  and  those  of  the  present  It 
IB  but  justice  to  our  Continental  neighbours,  to  acknowledge 
dhat  they  first  led  the  way  to  this  improvement,  and  have  ably 
maintained  the  perfection  which  they  introduced.  But  those 
naturalists  of  our  own  country  who  have  happily  blended  the 
dmracter  of  the  artist  with  that  of  the  man  of  science,  need 
not  shrink  from  the  comparison  of  tlieir  own  labours  with  the 
proudest  of  tlie  foreign  prcHluctions.  I  cite,  as  proofs  of  my 
assertion,  the  plates  of  Mr.  Selbv,  Sir  William  Jardine,  and 
Mr.  Audubon,  in  ornithology ;  of  Mr.  Swainson,  in  various  de- 
partments of  animal  life  ;  of  the  Messrs.  Curtis,  in  entomology ; 
and  the  Messrs.  Sowerby,  in  shells.  So  faithful,  so  truly  repre- 
sentative of  nature,  are  the  products  of  their  pencils,  that  the 
student  may  apply  to  them  for  scientific  instruction  with 
afanost  equal  reliance  as  to  the  subjects  from  which  they  are 
copied.  I  have  mentioned  the  names  of  professed  natural- 
ists. But,  even  among  the  votaries  of  the  art  who  have  not 
made  natural  history  their  exclusive  study,  we  find  indivi- 
duals emulating  the  strictness  of  science.  It  is  sufficient  to 
mention  the  name  of  the  Landseers,  to  convey  to  you  the  idea 
of  all  that  is  faithful  as  well  as  striking  in  the  representation 
of  nature.     Bewick  is  recently  lost  to  us,  —  Bewick,  whose 
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original  genius  opened  to  the  lovers  of  nature  a  new  field  of 
instruction  and  delight ;  —  but  his  spirit,  his  talent,  and  his 
fidelity  of  expression  are  preserved  to  the  rising  generation 
in  the  compositions  of  his  fiiend  and  pupil,  Mr.  William 
Harvey. 

The  beneficial  results  of  this  accurate  mode  of  supplying 
us  with  the  groundwork  of  our  science  do  not  terminate  in 
the  superior  excellence  of  the  description  itself.  The  modem 
naturalist,  finding  a  firm  foundation  for  his  speculations  in  the 
authenticity  of  the  materials  thus  brought  within  his  reach, 
and  encouraged  by  the  number  of  the  subjects  with  which  the 
increasing  spirit  of  research  has  supplied  him,  is  enabled  U> 
turn  from  the  mechanical  details  of  his  art  to  the  contempla^- 
tion  of  its  sublimer  beauties.  He  has  surmounted  the  first 
necessary  steps  of  his  ascent,  —  all  the  petty  technicalities  of 
nomenclature,  —  all  the  minute  particulars  that  attend  the 
determination  of  species ;  —  and  standing  on  the  high  vantage- 
ground  of  true  philosophy,  he  can  now  give  way  to  the  invests 
gation  of  general  truths.  It  is  not  the  mere  characters  of  the 
isolated  individual  that  he  searches  out,  but  the  relation  which 
it  bears  to  every  other,  and  the  part  which  it  sustains,  singly, 
or  in  combination  with  all,  in  the  great  scheme  of  the  crea- 
tion. Under  the  guidance  of  such  enlarged  views,  the  mind 
is  led  forward  to  conclusions  of  the  highest  import,  attaining, 
by  degrees,  an  occasional  glance  of  the  system  of  Nature  her- 
self. Whatever  may  be  the  process  by  which  her  laws  are 
sought  out,  whatever  the  artificial  mode  by  which  the  know- 
ledge of  observed  facts  is  commmiicated,  they  all  unite  in 
aiming  at  the  discovery  and  elucidation  of  that  true  and  only 
system. 

Tlie  comprehensiveness  of  the  views,  which  thus  forms  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  our  present  school  of  zoology,  has 
not  passed  without  reproach ;  and  many  sneers,  it  must  be 
confessed,  have  been  cast,  more  particularly  by  some  of  the 
minor  critics  of  the  French  schools,  upon  our  British  theo- 
rists. These  cavillers  have  forgotten  that  they  have  themselves 
had  to  boast  of  a  BufFon  and  a  Cuvier ;  and  that  the  philoso- 
phising spirit  of  enquiry  of  which  I  speak,  although  followed 
up  in  this  country  with  a  zeal  far  exceeding  their  own,  to  their 
credit  be  it  spoken,  originated  with  themselves.  But  we  do 
not  shruik  fi-om  the  imputation.  We  rather  appropriate  to 
ourselves  the  title  of  theorists  with  gladness.  I  know,  in  (actf 
no  undertaking  of  excellence,  that  has  not  owed  its  existence 
to  some  great  and  preconceived  theory.  It  was  the  glimpse 
of  some  great  truth,  that  first  temptea  the  enthusiast  into  the 
thorny  paths  of  enquiry,  that  supported  his  zeal  and  enlight-, 
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€ned  his  progress  through  the  difficulties  of  his  way,  and 
inally  rewarded  his  hopes  and  Iiis  labours  by  the  radiance 
which  it  shed  around  them.  Such  theories,  it  is  true,  have 
■ot  always  had  an  equally  stable  foundation,  nor  have  been 
parsoed  with  equal  success ;  but  they  have  ever  led,  even  in 
cnnor,  to  splendid  results.  These  "lights"  may  "  lead  astray," 
—but  they  are  "  lights  from  Heaven." 

In  the  pursuance  of  such  enlarged  speculations,  the  modem 
loologist  has  met  a  powerful  ally  in  the  sister  science  of  geo- 
logy. Where  his  own  successicm  of  affinities  appears  inter- 
nipted,  and  a  chasm  occurs  in  the  otherwise  complete  series 
by  which  the  recent  animals  that  come  immediately  within  his 
province  are  united  into  one  body,  apparently  organised  upon 
one  great  and  comprehensive  plan,  the  geologist  brings  in  the 
lanauis  of  a  former  world  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the 
present.  The  accessions  accruing  from  this  source  to  our 
science,  within  the  last  few  years,  present  a  theme  of  exhaust- 
less  interest  and  extent  I  could  expatiate  upon  it  with  delight; 
and  with  still  greater  personal  gratification  could  I  dwell  upon 
the  ardour,  the  ability,  and  the  disinterested  services  by  which 
our  friends  of  the  Geological  Society  have  laboured  in  this 
ffreat  vocation.  But  my  time  is  nearly  exhausted:  I  could 
C^>  little  justice  to  the  ample  subject  in  the  short  space  that 
xemains ;  and  I  must  waive  the  claims  of  science  and  friendship, 
to  conclude  the  immediate  business  of  the  day. 

Another  striking  feature  in  modern  zoology  is  one  to  which 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  alhide :  the  publication  of 
popular  treatises  on  the  subject.  The  extent  to  which  some 
of  the  more  valuable  of  these  productions  have  been  lately 
circulated,  —  I  shall  instance  more  particularly  the  Mena^ 
geries  and  the  volumes  on  Insect  Architecture^  published 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffiision  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  —  not  only  proves  the  popularity  of  the 
science,  but  points  out  one  of  the  powerful  causes  that  con- 
tribute to  the  cultK'ation  of  it.  When  I  mentit)n  to  you  that 
copies  of  these  publications  have  been  disseminated  by  tens  of 
thousands,  you  may  calculate  not  merely  how  many  readers 
participate  in  the  delights  of  the  study,  but  how  nuuiy  of  them 
may  be  induced  from  the  j)erusal  to  become  observers  of 
nature,  if  not  active  coopcrutors  in  the  science.  We  may 
almost,  in  fact,  compare  the  eilects  of  this  copious  dissemina- 
tion of  cheap  and  popular  information,  to  those  produced  by 
the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  itself.  It  was  of  little 
avail  to  the  great  proportion  of  mankind  that  the  art  existed, 
if  its  beneficial  effects  were  to  extend  only  to  the  opulent  and 
the  learned,     llie  fount  of  knowledge  is  now  open  to  all : 
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and  that  it  will  not  be  poisoned  by  rank  or  unprofitable 
infusions,  we  have  an  assurance  in  the  cordial  superintendence 
of  those  individuals  who  are  most  interested  in  preserving  its 
purity.  It  is  one  of  the  most  auspicious  signs  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live,  that  men  of  science,  without  neglecting  those 
more  recondite  and  teclmical  performances  in  which  it  i& 
necessary  to  concentrate  their  knowledge,  unite  in  arraying  it 
in  that  attractive  exterior  which  recommends  it  to  the  good 
offices  of  every  man. 

The  impulse  imparted  to  the  propagation  of  our  science 
throughout  this  country,  from  these  and  similar  causes,  has 
been  already  pointed  out  to  you  &om  this  chair.  You  have 
heard  that  in  almost  every  town  of  any  note  in  the  united 
kingdoms,  societies  have  been^stablished,  in  which  the  study 
of  zoology  forms  a  promin^t  object  I  may  add,  that  ereR 
in  these  Institutions  which  have  hitherto  been  most  backward 
in  acknowledging  the  natural  sciences  as  a  part  of  their 
system  of  education,  a  door  is  now  opened  to  the  admission  of 
them.  Cambridge  has  led  the  way.  Her  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  has  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  museum,  that 
promises  most  auspiciously  to  zoology.  In  Oxford  the  same 
success  has  attended  our  cause ;  and  the  spirit  of  Ashnu^ 
and  Tradescant  has  revived  in  those  brother  naturalists,  who^ 
united  in  taste  and  liberality  as  in  blood,  have  claimed  for  the 
name  of  Duncan  the  gratitude,  not  merely  of  their  own  Alma 
Mater,  but  of  the  world  of  science  at  large.  While  it  has  been 
reserved  for  this  age  and  this  metropolis  to  wipe  away  the 
opprobrium  so  long  attached  to  England,  that  she  possessed 
no  chair  of  zoology.  And  to  the  liberal  and  highly  gifted 
managers  of  the  London  University  it  is  to  be  attributed,  that 
a  professorship  in  that  science  has  been  instituted,  and  ably 
filled,  during  the  past  year. 

Nor  has  the  impulse  been  limited  to  the  parent  country  ; 
but  seems  to  have  pervaded  to  the  remotest  of  her  setdements» 
I  have  to  record,  among  the  events  of  the  past  year,  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  scientific  association  among  the  British  resi- 
dents at  Canton,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  all  that  is  of 
scientific  value  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  Demerar% 
and  the  neighbouring  dependencies  of  British  Guiana,  a 
similar  institution  has  been  formed,  with  similar  objects, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  present  enlightened  governor.  Sir 
Benjamin  d'Urban.  The  same  spirit  is  diffiising  itself  in 
many  of  the  West  India  Islands.  And  in  Quebec  a  society 
has  been  lately  embodied,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  have 
already  appeared  in  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  Transoc- 
tions.     Some  of  the  papers  in  that  work,  devoted  to  natural 
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ncnoe^  will  not  snflPer  by  a  comparison  with  the  best  of  the 
pnidiictioDs  of  the  old  world. 

One  moce  topic  of  congratulation  remains  to  be  noticed.  I 
referred  to  it  when  I  began  to  address  you ;  and  I  return  to 
it  with  heartfelt  interest  in  my  closing  words.  I  allude  to  the 
Mtiblishineiit  of  the  Zoological  Society.  On  the  eve  of  the 
dndutioii  of  this  club,  it  is  a  theme  not  merely  of  conso- 
btion  bat  of  triumph,  that  we  have  been  the  embryo  of  that 
hjdier  body  which  has  now  sprung  into  the  perfect  form. 
The  indiTiduals  who  are  now  about  to  separate  will  carry  in 
their  recollection^  to  their  latest  day,  the  share  which  they  have 
had  m  this  great  consummation.  The  occurrences  of  those 
evenings  will  ever  be  vivid  in  their  memory,  when,  in  con- 
jmctioa  with  the  illustrious  founder  and  first  president  of  that 
Society,  they  suffffested  the  auspiciousness  of  the  times  for 
mch  an  undertaking,  and  the  probability,  I  should  say,  the 
certainty,  of  success.  With  what  delight  have  we  dwelt  upon 
tke  woids  of  that  great  man,  when,  with  an  intelligence  that 
k  a  less  enlightened  age  might  have  passed  for  a  spirit  of 
prophecy,  he  portrayed,  even  to  the  minutest  details,  the 
plans  and  the  hopes  which  we  have  since  seen  realised.  Time 
presses,  and  already  I  have  engrossed  too  much  of  your  atten- 
tion, or  I  should  indulge  myself  in  dwelling  upon  the  qualifi- 
Citioiis  that  pointed  out  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  as  the  individual 
laost  fitted  to  organise  and  preside  over  such  a  national  un- 
dertaking. I  should  speak  of  that  comprehensiveness  of  mind 
which  embraced,  as  if  by  intuition,  the  entire  of  every  subject 
Id  which  it  applied  itself,  —  that  promptness  of  spirit,  which 
Oecuted  as  soon  as  it  conceived,  —  that  total  prostration  of 
ill  selfish  feeluigs,  which  acknowledged  no  interests  but  those 
«f  the  great  cause  he  espoused.  1  ranscendent  as  were  his 
other  qualities,  this  last,  perhaps,  is  that  to  which  we  may 
liefer  wuh  the  deepest  satisfaction.  Beautiful,  indeed,  it  is  to 
cmtemplate  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  devoted  himself 
Id  the  cause,  — -  while  more  cautious  calculators  were  coldly 
watchinff  the  tide  of  events,  prepared  to  retreat  in  misfortune, 
bat  ready  in  case  of  success  to  '^  swell  the  triumph  and  par- 
take the  gale," — that  entire  devotedness,  IVepeat,  with  which, 
listening  not  to  such  timid  suggestions,  but  making  '^  one 
great  omring  "  of  his  time,  his  talents,  and  his  energetic  ex- 
ertions, he  laid  them,  with  all-confiding  homage,  before  the 
dirine  of  the  science  he  worshi))ped. 

Nor  was  the  confidence  misplaced,  or  the  sacrifice  abortive. 
He  is  gone,  —  but  his  spirit  and  energy  survived ;  and  the 
results  appear  in  the  great  work  before  you.  On  these  I  need 
not  dweU :  you  have  yoiurseives  witnessed  the  gradual  pro- 
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gress  of  the  undertaking ;  and  its  eulogy  would  proceed  with 
better  grace  from  any  other  individual  than  myself,  whose 
pride  it  is  to  have  been  so  confidentially  associated  in  the 
task.  I  shall  merely  mention  how  nobly  the  exertions  of 
the  managers  of  the  institution  have  been  seconded  by  the 
feelings  of  the  country.  In  the  short  space  of  three  years,  six- 
teen hundred  individuals  have  united  themselves  to  the  Society. 
Within  the  same  period,  a  magnificent  preserved  collecticm  in 
every  branch  of  zoology  has  been  formed  by  the  liberality  of 
its  supporters;  while  upwards  of  three  himdred  and  fifly 
species  of  animals,  including  examples  of  almost  every  larger 
group  in  zoology,  have  been  exhibited  in  a  living  state  in  our 
gardens  and  museum,  for  the  greater  portion  of  which  the 
Society  is  indebted  to  the  same  liberality.  When  I  add,  that, 
during  the  same  period,  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals have  visited  the  repositories  where  these  animals  have 
been  preserved  in  all  the  vigour  of  life,  and  in  the  display,  as 
far  as  possible,  of  their  native  dispositions  and  economy,  you 
may  judge  how  much  has  been  effected,  not  merely  for  the 
recreation  of  so  many  individuals,  but  for  the  direction  of 
their  minds  to  the  cultivation  of  the  great  truths  of  our 
science. 

I  now,  gentlemen,  take  my  leave.  I  commenced  my  address 
to  you  with  feelings  of  regret ;  I  conclude  it  with  sentiments 
of  triumph.  The  recapitulation,  which  it  has  been  my  duty 
to  lay  before  you,  of  the  events  connected  with  our  science 
during  the  last  few  years,  have  served  to  effect  this  change  of 
feeling;  for  it  has  confirmed  me  in  the  conviction  that  we 
have  not  lived  in  vain.  Our  part  has  been  amply  performed, 
and  we  may  now  retire  with  honour  from  the  scene.  We 
have  merged  into  a  higher  body,  which  bears  with  it  our  feel<- 
ings,  our  principles,  and  our  predilections.  Above  all,  our 
friendship  will,  I  trust,  ever  continue  equally  active  —  the 
delight  and  the  pride  of  our  future  intercourse,  as  it  has  been 
of  our  past,  —  although  the  body  in  which  it  was  first  cemented 
is  now  dissolved. 


Art.  II.     Further  Notice  of  the  late  Mr.  George  CcUey. 
By  William  Withering,  Esq.  L.L.D.  F.L.S. 

Sir, 
Though  the  interesting  article  in  your  Obituary  (VoL  II. 
p.  310.),  respecting  Mr.  George  Caley,  was  obviously  contri- 
buted by  a  writer  well  acquainted  with  the  sterling  integrity 
and  extraordinary  zeal  of  that  almost  self-taught  naturalist^ 
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lew  additional  well  authenticated  facts  may  not,  perhaps, 
prove  unacceptable,  especially  as  they  tend  to  elucidate  cer- 
tain cinnunstances  affecting  his  earlier  career,  which  have 
been  suffered  to  remain  in  obscurity.  That  this  communica- 
tion was  not  made  immediately  consecutive  to  the  original 
vemoir  may  be  regretted ;  but  the  delay  was  occasioned  by 
jonr  correspondent's  time  and  attention  having  been  exclu- 
lifely  engrossed  by  the  completion  of  the  recently  published 
Mir  edition  of  an  elaborate  botanical  work. 

The  late  Dr.  Withering,  whose  protracted  suffering  from  ill 
Iwalth  was  so  remarkably  alleviated  by  botanical  researches  *, 
was  never  more  agreeably  engaged  than  in  fostering  rising 
nuns ;  and  especially  in  promoting  the  views  of  the  tyro 
diligently  seeking  afler  scientific  knowledge,  to  whom  he  was 
ever  accessible,  either  by  correspondence  or  personal  appli- 

CitiCMl. 

Among  very  many  who  thus  benefited  by  his  advice  and 
instnictions  was  Mr.  George  Culcy;  who,  impelled  by  an 
ardcnir  sufficient  to  overcome  obstacles  and  discouragements 
from  which  a  mind  of  ordinary  temperament  would  have  re- 
coiled, at  length  resolved  to  state  the  peculiarity  of  his  situ- 
atkm  to  the  author  of  the  Arrangement  of  British  Plant Sy  who 
Kxm  became  so  warmly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  this  ge- 
nuine child  of  nature  as  to  continue  a  correspondence  with 
Um  during  several  years,  and  eventually  to  assist  in  advancing 
his  fiivourite  project  of  exploring  the  most  remote  regions  of 
the  earth. 

Sngularly  unpropitious  as  it  nuiy  appear,  Culey  was  no 
other  than  the  son  of  a  horse-dealer  in  the  north  of  England, 
ind  early  initiated  into  the  stables  for  regular  trauiing  to  his 
father's  business. 

In  the  eighth  year  of  his  age,  he  had,  however,  been  placed 
at  the  free  grammar  school  ui  Manchester,  in  what  was  termed 
the  lower  Bible  class ;  and,  in  the  course  of  about  four  years, 
WHS  advanced  to  the  Latin  Testament. 

The  learned  languages  being,  in  his  father's  opinion,  little 
better  than  useless  acquisitions  to  the  embryo  jockey,  he  was, 
finr  a  short  tune,  withdrawn  from  such  studies ;  but  quickly 
reentered  the  same  venerable  establishment,  in  die  hope  of 
obtaining  some  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  Brief,  however,  was 
the  term  of  his  reprieve ;  for,  in  his  twelfth  year,  we  find  him 
altogether  condemned  to  the  drudgery  of  the  stable. 

At  this  critical  period  occurred  one  of  those  singular  coin- 
cidences which,  though  apparently  fortuitous,  often  materially 

•  Vide  Memoirs  and  Tracts  of  William  Withering,  M.D.  F.R.8.,  2  voIh. 
^VQ,  Loiigiiiaii, 
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affect  the  future  destiny.  But  the  then  irksome  predicament, 
and  the  determined  spirit  with  which  Caley  pursued  his  fa- 
vourite object,  will  be  best  described  in  his  own  artless  narra- 
tive, as  addressed  to  his  newly  acquired  friend :  — 

"  Dealers  in  horses,"  observes  Caley,  '*  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  natural  and  accidental  deformities  that  these  ani- 
mals are  subject  to ;  and  their  horses,  through  high  keep  and 
little  exercise,  are  liable  to  many  diseases,  for  which  there  is 
oflen  call  for  the  farrier.  As  every  blacksmith  pretended  to 
be  a  farrier,  I,  having  a  good  opportunity  of  hearing  them 
discourse,  saw  that  they  did  not  understand  the  structure  of  a 
horse,  and  might  as  well  style  themselves  physicians  and  sur- 
geons. There  happened  to  be  in  the  house  an  odd  volume  of 
Gibson's  Farriery^  in  which  were  some  anatomical  figure^ 
and  receipts  for  the  curing  of  diseases.  This  old  book  stimu- 
lated me  to  search  into  the  errors  of  farriers,  or,  at  least,  had 
liked  to  have  done  so.  In  his  prescriptions  were  a  number  of 
herbs  :  I  began  to  search  afler  them ;  but  had  no  sooner  done 
that  than  I  wanted  to  know  more  about  plants.  In  the  course 
of  time,  I  got  some  petty  herbals ;  but  these  not  satisfying  my 
mind,  only  tended  to  perplex  me,  or  rather  excited  me  the 
more.  At  length  I  got  Johnson's  Gerard^  thinking,  then,  I 
should  go  on  boldly ;  but,  alas !  I  was  overwhelmed  again. 
Then  I  heard  of  your  Botanical  Arrangement.  It  was  not 
long  before  I  got  a  copy  of  the  second  edition :  I  was  now  at 
a  greater  loss  than  ever,  for  I  really  could  not  tell  what  to 
make  of  them.  However,  I  concluded  that  it  would  be  non- 
sense to  let  the  books  lie  idle.  Winter  was  then  approaching, 
and  no  plants  to  be  seen  :  I  resolved  to  learn  the  Introduction^ 
and  soon  gained  a  tolerable  idea  of  it.  I  then  wished  for  to 
see  some  flowers ;  but  still  a  dreary  winter  was  liefore  me.  I 
was  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  inconvenience,  so  that  I  learned 
the  Introduction  over  and  over  before  the  spring.  When  the 
plants  began  to  flower,  I  began  to  try  my  strength  in  the 
science ;  but  knowing  a  good  many  plants  before,  I  used  to 
cover  the  names,  in  order  that  I  might  not  favour  one  charac- 
ter more  than  another.  Sometimes  I  was  right,  sometimes 
wrong;  but,  by  this  method,  I  gained  a  good  knowledge  of 
investigation.  By  this,  and  the  practice  during  winter,  I  have 
thought  oftentimes  to  equal  those  who  have  been  under  the 
tuition  of  botanical  lecturers.  Now  I  began  to  find  out  bota- 
nical companions  (for,  before,  I  had  laboured  by  myself) ;  but 
they,  following  some  manufacturing  branch,  my  employment 
would  not  permit  me  to  spend  the  time  that  they  did.  Here- 
upon I  determined  /  would  learn  to  weave.  I  had  no  sooner 
gained  a  fair  idea  of  that  business  than  there  was  a  stagnation 
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k  trade :  then  I  returned  to  the  stable  again.     There  being 
Bttiy  foreign  plants  to  be  found  in  gardens,  which  I  knew 
nothiDg  o^  caused  me  to  purchase  the  Genera  Plantdrum  and 
^fstema  Vegetabiliwn.     Then  I  was  at  a  loss  about  the  Latin 
tamsj  tor  I  had  forgot  most  of  what  I  had  learned  at  school ; 
but  they  being  technical,  and  chiefly  nouns,  I  soon  recovered 
that  loss.     Now,  the  idea  of  visiting  foreign  parts  began  to 
<nter  my  mind :  I  thought  of  going  to  sea ;  but  not  having  hud 
I  naatioBd  education,  and  could  not  confine  my  mind  to  it,  I 
considered  it  would  be  rashness.     It  wiis  not  long  before  it 
entered  my  head  to  write  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.     At  length  he 
tent  me  an  answer :  the  result  was,  that  he  knew  of  no  other 
method  tlian  to  be  employed  in  a  goo<l  botanic  garden ;  and, 
if  I  made  a  proper  progress,  he  would  give  me  farther  assist- 
ance.    I  did  not  much  like  the  tlioughts  of  working  in  a 
garden,  for  that  would  be  out  of  my  element ;  and  being  tied 
to  r^rular  hours  was  not  like  working  piece-work,  knowing 
what  I  had  to  do,  and  then  giving  over.     However,  I  stood  it 
as  well  as  might  be  expected,  till  I  went  to  Kew ;  which  place, 
I  do  sincerely  acknowledge,  I  could  not  weather :  not  through 
the  hardship  of  work,  but  from  being  debarred  of  cultivating 
my  mind  according  to  its  natural  inclination.    Having  a  little 
idea  of  manufacturing  goods  is  of  great  utility  to  mc,  for  it 
will  cause  me  to  pay  attention  to  })lants  that  are  worthy  of 
being  applied  to  such  purposes.     Those  persons  who  have 
been  sent  into  foreign  parts  to  collect  plants,  have  not  favoured 
agriculture,  conmierce,  and  the  materia  niedica,  so  much  as 
an  inquisitive  mind  would  expect ;  for  they  are  chiefly  such  as 
have  worked  in  some  botanic  garden. 

"  If  I  was  to  mention  all  the  difticulties  and  fatigues  that  I 
laboured  under  in  pursuing  my  natural  inclination,  I  should 
never  expect  to  be  credited ;  but  I  will  drop  this  subject,  for 
I  am  afraid  I  shall  weary  your  patience.  As  to  Icarnmg  to 
draw,  I  assure  you  that  I  have  not  a  good  opportunity  at  the 
present;  but,  on  shipl)oard,  I  intend  to  try  at  it.  Willi 
regard  to  Latin,  I  may  very  easily  inij)rove  in  that ;  for,  at 
the  present,  I  understiuul  the  declensions  of  nouns  as  well  as 
I  did  when  I  went  to  sch(K>l ;  and  pretty  well  of  the  conjuga- 
tion of  verbs ;  and  also  of  the  agreements  of  concords,  piu-ti- 
cularly  that  between  the  substantive  and  adjective ;  or,  to  speak 
in  short,  in  what  the  Genera  Plantdrum  chiefly  requires.  I 
diink  it  is  not  very  diflicult  to  learn  to  read  the  French,  but 
difficult  to  pronounce.  Whatever  elementary  books  you 
would  favour  me  with,  I  could  wish  to  be  directed  to  Strangt^- 
ways,  near  Manchester.  I  am,  with  the  highest  regard  and 
esteem,  your  truly  obedient  and  humble  servant, 
*^June  15.  1798.  George  Caley." 
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With  hearty  goodwiU  did  the  present  writer  surrender  his 
elementary  works,  both  in  the  Latin  and  French  languages, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  youthful  adventurer,  and  they  were 
quickly  forwarded  according  to  his  instructions. 

Bu^  alas !  the  ardent  imagination  of  our  aspirant  had  well- 
nigh  outstripped  all  reasonable  expectation ;  and  a  series  of 
remonstrances  with  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  some- 
what injudiciously,  not  to  say  intemperately,  urged,  for  a  sea^ 
son  blasted  his  high-flown  hc^es.     He,  whose  delight  was 


^  To  wander  as  free  as  die  wind  on  the  mountains," 

could  ill  brook,  even  for  a  limited  period,  the  confinement  of 
stated  hours,  or  the  restraint  of  garden  walls.  After  having 
vainly  endeavoured  to  convince  Sir  Joseph  that  he  needed  no 
such  initiatory  course,  and  that  he  was  already  qualified  for 
the  projected  expedition,  he  withdrew  in  disgust,  again  to 
ruminate  on  his  wayward  fate  amid  the  wilds  of  Lancashire. 

Now,  that  talent  of  every  kind  is  likely  to  be  forced  and 
fostered,  perhaps,  as  some  may  apprehend,  to  an  extreme 
degree,  let  those  whose  warm  temperaments  glow  with  the 
laudable  desire  to  excel,  beware  of  yielding  to  that  seductive 
self-sufficiency  which  is  but  too  apt  to  resist  the  wiser  counsels 
of  experience,  and  thus,  in  innumerable  instances,  to  make 
wreck  of  the  brightest  expectations. 

And  such  disappointment  would,  probably,  have  prema- 
turely  terminated  the  career  of  Caley's  usefulness,  but  that  he 
was  so  fortimate  as  to  have  engaged  the  attention  of  a  patron 
not  less  habituated  to  detect  merit,  even  through  a  rough 
exterior,  than  to  exercise  thereon  a  characteristic  generosity 
and  benevolence. 

After  an  alienation,  happily  of  no  long  continuance,  Caley 
once  more  thought  proper  to  address  Sir  Joseph,  in  terms 
which  drew  forth  the  reply  here  mserted,  and  which,  I  am 
confident,  will  be  considered  as  a  notable  instance  of  amiable 
condescension,  of  honest  and  well  timed  rebuke :  — 

"  Soko  Square^  July  16.  1798. 

"  Mr.  Calev,  — Whoever  told  you  that  I  said  I  was  angiy 
with  you  has  been  mistaken.  I  am  sure  I  never  said  so,  b^ 
cause  I  never  felt  myself  angry  with  you. 

"  I  told  you,  when  I  first  wrote  to  you,  that  unless  you 
would  gain  your  livelihood  as  a  gardener,  while  you  made 
yourself  acquainted  with  the  plants  cultivated  in  the  gardenii 
here,  I  did  not  mean  to  get  employment  for  you  as  a  botanical 
traveller.  By  so  doing,  I  put  you  in  the  same  situation  ais 
Alton,  Lee,  Dickson,  and  Mason  were  in,  when  they  were  of 
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your  age ;  all  of  whom,  at  that  period,  gained  their  livelihood 

in  the  gardens  without  complaining. 
^  No  person  has  been  appointed  to  go  to  Botany  Bay  in 

voor  stead.  The  man  who  is  going,  by  my  recommendation, 
js  the  son  of  a  market-gardener,  and  knows  nothing  of  botany : 
lie  has  no  appointment  or  salary ;  and  means  to  settle  there, 
with  a  wife,  as  a  farmer  and  market-gardener. 

•*  How  you  can  be  useful  to  your  employers  as  a  botanical 
tiBTeller,  to  send  home  seeds  and  plants  from  thence,  till  you 
have  made  yourself  acquainted  with  those  already  in  England, 
I  do  not  know.  We  have  now  several  hundreds  of  such  :  and 
to  send  them  again  would  be  idle  and  useless.  You  might 
discover  some  drug  valuable  in  dyeing  or  medicine,  for  your 
own  advantage ;  but,  unless  you  are  alDle  to  benefit  your  em- 
ployers as  well  as  yourself,  how  can  you  expect  employment  ? 
•*  You  are  certainly,  however,  eminently  capable  of  search- 
ing the  woods  with  diligence  and  advantage  for  dyeing  drugs, 
and  other  matters  likely  to  be  advantageous  to  manumcturers 
and  trade:  and  that  many  such  things  remain  unknown  in 
the  unexplored  wilds  of  a  counti-y  larger  than  all  Europe,  is 
a  matter  of  infinite  probability.  If  the  gentlemen  of  Man- 
chester will  make  a  subscription  to  maintain  you  in  that  em- 
ployment, on  such  terms  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  you 
and  them,  I  will  readily  become  a  subscriber,  and  use  my 
best  influence  with  Govenmicnt  to  send  you  out  at  the  public 
expense,  in  which  I  have  no  doubt  of  being  successful.  I 
am.  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant,  —  Jos.  Banks." 

Tlie  humble  individual  on  whom  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet 
had  thus  bestowed  the  best  advice  soon  found  his  situation, 
even  among  his  quondam  associates,  little  less  mortifying  than 
when  the  fancied  prisoner  of  a  royal  garden.  The  plan  of 
aendinghim  out  by  subscription  met  with  no  success :  and  even 
the  indomitable  spirit  of  Caley  was  compelled,  in  a  degree,  to 
succumb  to  tlie  more  ordinary  course  of  events. 

Not  less  dark  and  drear  than  the  season  in  which  the  good 
tidings  arrived  was  the  state  of  Caley's  mhul,  when,  in  the 
midst  of  doubts  and  perplexities,  towards  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, 1 798,  his  true  friend.  Sir  Joseph,  hastily  summoned  him 
to  London,  in  expectation  of  immediately  despatching  him  to 
the  terra  iticognita  he  had  so  ardently  longed  to  explore. 
During  this  expedition,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  have  a 
snfScient  maintenance  ;  that  his  primary  duties  were  to  be  the 
collecting  of  specimens  of  j)Iants  for  his  worthy  patron,  and 
seeds  for  the  garden  at  Kew,  with  the  use  of  duplicates  for  his 
own  advantage. 

Caley  was  quickly  on  his  passage  over  the  trackless  ocean : 
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and  rarely  has  the  tedium  of  a  protracted  voyage  been  more 
effectually  or  advantageously  dispelled  than  by  the  varied 
studies  which  he,  during  the  whole  progress,  unweariedly 
pursued. 

We  have  seen  the  lone  wanderer  irresistibly  impelled,  by 
the  contemplation  of  Nature  in  her  grandest  yet  most  savage 
form,  to  penetrate  the  parched  deserts  of  Africa ;  and,  m 
search  of  all-captivating  novelty,  discarding  the  primary  in-  « 
stinct  of  the  mind,  to  approach  even  the  ruthless  tiger's  lair, 
as  though  unconscious  of  danger  :  but  our  Caley  was  destined 
to  less  hazardous  shores ;  it  was  his  fate  to  be  wailed  to  more 
temperate  climes^  and,  while  exploring  the  flowery  prairias 
surrounding  Botany  Bay,  instead  of  encountering  the  Manri^ 
tanian  lion,  he  felt  no  fear  but  that  of  scaring  away  the  timid 
kangaroo. 

Thus  did  this  extraordinary  man  attain  the  summit  of  his 
ambition :  yet  what  could  have  been  more  adverse  than  sadi 
a  birth,  than  such  a  parentage,  and,  we  might  almost  add^ 
than  such  an  education !  But  true  genius,  if  accompanied 
with  discretion,  surmounts  all  impediments. 

How  satisfactorily  Mr.  Caley  justified  the  confidence  placed 
in  him  is  well  known.  Indeed,  it  appears  by  his  letters  from 
Paramatta,  Sydney,  and  other  stations  in  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales,  that,  as  the  illimitable  field  of  Nature  expanded 
before  his  enraptured  gaze,  proportional^  did  his  powers  of 
observation  become  enlarged.  No  branch  of  natural  history 
seems  to  have  been  neglected :  and  the  extensive  collection  <if 

Quadrupeds,  birds,  and  reptiles,  in  1818  purchased  by  the 
.innean  Society,  and  still  constituting  the  most  splendid  por- 
tion of  that  museum,  will  remain  a  lasting  monument  ot  his 
successful  efforts. 

But  having  already,  in  some  degree,  fulfilled  the  intenti<m 
proposed,  and  being  reluctant  further  to  trespass  on  your 
valuable  pages,  I  conclude  by  subscribing  myself. 

Sir,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

William  Withering. 
Wick  House,  Feb.  10.  1830. 


Art.  III.  On  the  Habits  of  the  CJiameleon.  By  Henry  Slight, 
Esq.  M.R.C.S.,  Honorary  Librarian  to  the  Portsmouth  Philo- 
sophical Institution. 

Sir, 
In  your  last  Number  (p.  188.),  your  ingenious  correspond* 
ent  J.  H.  Davies  gives  a  short  description  of  the  chameleon* 
Now,  the  animal  thus  spoken  of  was  sent  with  a  smaller  mie 
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firom  Malaga,  as  a  present  to  me,  by  Colonel  Craig :  they 
arrived  by  the  Duke  of  York  steam-packet,  on  the  return  of 
the  staff  of  the  troops  from  Portugal,  and  were  kept  in  my 
drawingroom  for  months.     The  larger  one  was  of  a  lightish 
Hf)-green  colour ;  the  smaller  one,  much  darker.    They  were 
\ept  on  a  wicker  basket  in  the  bow-window,  not  confined ;  and 
dqit  many  hours  in  the  day^  lying  on  a  projecting  ridge  of  the 
wickerwork.     During   the   sunshine,  the   animals   rendered 
diemselves  flat,  with  a  view  to  expose  themselves  &s  much  as 
poasible  to  the  influence  of  the  warmth ;  and  they  were  at 
these  times  often  of  a  greenish  stone  colour,  and  pale.     If^ 
however,  disturbed,  they  contracted  the  abdomen,  expanding 
die  ribsy  and  often  became  instantaneously  of  a  dark  green  or 
even  mdigo  green  colour.     Sometimes  otily  otie  side  changed 
abmr.     The  larger  one  was   apparently  vigorous,    and  in 
health :  when  awake,  its  eye  (of  a  dark  colour,  and  very  lus- 
trous) was  constantly  directed  in  every  possible  direction,  the 
motioiis  being  by  a  kind  of  jerk,  and  very  rapid,  as  if  in  search 
of  §6od ;  of  which,  however,   it  partook  sparingly.     I  was 
■ecostomed  to  put  the  common  cockroach,  in  number  about 
UK  or  seven,  in  a  shallow  tin  vessel,  and  to  place  the  chame- 
leon en  the  edge,  its  head  projecting  over  the  brim,  to  which 
its  finroeps  were  generally  so  firmly  attached  that  it  was  oflen 
diflciik  to  remove  them.    After  making  a  circuit  round  some 
portion  of  the  circle,  the  animal  would  distend  the  pouch  be- 
neath the  jaws,  expanding  them  two  or  three  times  in  a  trifling 
degree ;  and,  stretching  forward  its  body  on  the  fore  legs,  it 
would  suddenly  dart  out  its  tongue  with  such  force  as  to  make 
a  very  sensible  ring  or  noise  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tin ; 
would  catch  the  beetle  or  roach  on  the  trumpet-shaped  extre- 
mitv  of  the  tongue,  which  was  retracted  as  quick  as  lightning, 
and  mastication  and  deglutition  followed.     In  this  manner  it 
would  take  three  or  four  of  the  insects  from  the  vessel ;  but  I 
«onld  never  induce  it  to  take  them  from  my  hand,  nor  would 
it  eat  them  when  the  mouth  was  opened,  and  the  roach  intro- 
dnoed  with  the  fingers :  a  mode  I  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  with  a  view  to  feed  the  smaller  one,  which  appeared  lan- 
guid, and  died  about  two  months  after  its  arrival.     It  would, 
however,  swallow  the  large  flesh  fly,  if  introduced  into  its 
mouth,  although  there  was  some  difKculty  in  opening,  the  jaws 
ccmtrary  to  the  will  of  the  animal.     Tliey  slept  generally  on 
the  top  of  the  basket,  the  heads  projecting  over  the  edge,  and 
the  tails  curled  round  one  of  the  small  divisions  of  wicker- 
rwork ;  and  it  was  curious  to  obser\'e  the  firm  attachment  they 
-had  by  thb  means.     On  going  into  the  room  with  a  candle, 
die  creatures  always  appeared  of  a  pale  ashy  stone  colour,  or 
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8  s{)eetral  blue,  precisely  similar  in  hue  to  the  colour  pro^ 
duced  on  the  hand  when  held  before  a  blue  glass,  as  seen  in 
the  windows  of  .chemists.  Their  motions  were  exceedingly 
slow,  and  they  always  firmly  attached  one  leg  to  whatever 
substance  they  could  reach,  before  they  let  go  with  the  other. 
The  creatures  did  not  feed  more  than  once  in  three  or  firar 
days ;  and  they  would  never  catch  any  of  the  beetles  with  a 
hard  covering,  many  qpecies  of  which  I  collected  in  my  walks, 
and  exposed  to  them  in  the  tin  vessel.  Several  times  I  lost 
them,  and  was  afraid  to  step  about  the  room,  lest,  fi'om  their 
variety  of  colour,  I  should  tread  on  them ;  but  I  generally 
found  them  in  the  folds  of  the  curtains,  always  on  the  Uue 
lining,  and  not  on  the  chintz  pattern.  During  the  long  time  I 
kept  them,  they  had  alvine  secretions,  of  a  pale  yellow  coloiuv 
and  in  rounded  conjoined  liunps,  not  more  than  four  times. 
I  have  often  seen  one  side  of  the  creatures,  more  especially 
the  larger  one,  nearly  stone  colour,  and  the  other  a  blaw 
green ;  and  the  changes  of  hue  were  always  very  rapid,  and 
accompanied  with  eiuier  elevation  or  depression  of  the  xibt. 
The  skin  of  the  creatures  I  should  resemble  to  an  infinite  nun^ 
ber  of  facets  of  a  certain  determinate  figure ;  and  I  think  the 
changes  of  colour  depended  on  the  power  of  the  animals  to 
elevate,  alter,  and  depress  the  faces  or  angles  of  these  fiu^ets 
(I  am  not  much  of  a  philosopher,  and  I  scarcely  know  if  I 
have  rendered  myself  intelligible  in  this  last  sentence),  and 
the  consequent  difference  df  an^e  at  which  the  li^t  was 
received. 

At  the  request  of  Lieut  Davies  I  gave  them  to  him,  with  a 
view  to  his  continuing  observations  on  their  habits  imd  eco- 
nomy ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  probable  that  that  gentleman,  in 
whose  possession  they  were  for  several  weeks,  will  &vQuryoo 
with  his  remark^. 

Soon  after  Lieut.  Davies's  departure  for  Ireland,  the  ani- 
mals died  from  the  effect  of  cold,  and  are  now  in  the  museum 
of  the  Institution  here.  I  am.  Sir,  &c 

110.  High  Street,  Portsmouth,  Henry  Suoht. 

March  18.  1830. 


Art.  IV.     Trait  in  the  Habiis  of  the  Weasel,  with  Notes  an  As 
Water  Shrew  and  the  Thrush.    By  W.  L.,  Selkirkshire. 

Sir, 
The  following  story  is  told  in  Selkirkshire :  —  *'  A  group 
of  haymakers,  while  busy  at  their  work  on  Chapelhope  mea- 
dow, at  the  upper  end  of  St.  Mary's  Loch  (cm*  rather  of  die 
Loch  of  the  Lowes,  which  is  separated  from  it  by  k  narrow 
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of  land),  saw  an  eagle  rising  above  the  steep  mountains 
that  enclose  the  narrow  valley.  The  eagle  himself  was,  in- 
deed, no  wiusual  sight;  but  there  is  something  so  imposing 
md  mdestic  in  the  flight  of  this  noble  bird,  while  he  soars 
■pwaraa  in  spiral  circles,  that  it  fascinates  the  attention  of 
■KMt  people.*  But  the  spectators  were  soon  aware  of  some- 
thing peculiar  in  the  flight  of  the  bird  they  were  observing. 
He  used  his  wings  violently ;  and  the  strokes  were  often  re- 
peated, as  if  he  nad  been  alarmed  and  hurried  by  unusual 
agitation ;  and  they  noticed,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  wheeled 
in  circles  that  seemed  constantly  decreasing,  while  his  ascent 
m  proportionally  rapid.  The  now  idle  haymakei*s  drew 
logether  in  close  consultation  on  the  singular  case,  and  conti- 
BDed  to  keep  their  eyes  on  the  seemingly  distressed  eagle, 
mtil  he  was  nearly  out  of  sight,  rising  stm  higher  and  higher 
inlo  the  air.  In  a  short  while,  however,  they  were  all  con- 
Vinoed  that  he  was  again  seeking  the  earth,  evidently  not  as 
he  aaomded,  in  spiral  curves ;  it  was  like  something  falling, 
and  with  sreat  rapidity.  But,  as  he  approached  the  ground, 
dMj  deany  saw  he  was  tumbling  in  his  fall  like  a  shot  bird ; 
the  convulsive  fluttering  of  his  powerful  wings  stopping  the 
deaeent  but  very  litde,  until  he  fell  at  a  small  distance  from 
die  men  and  boys  of  the  party,  who  had  naturally  run  for- 
ward, hu^hly  excited  by  the  strange  occurrence.  A  large 
blackmailed  weasel  or  stoat  ran  from  the  body  as  they  came 
',  turned  with  the  usual  nonchalance  and  impudence  of  the 

stood  up  upon  its  hind  legs,  crossed  its  fore  paws  over 
ka  noae,  and  surveyed  its  enemies  a  moment  or  two  (as  they 
often  do  when  uo  dog  is  neoi*),  and  bounded  into  a  saugh 
hnah.  The  king  of  the  air  was  dead  ;  and,  what  was  more 
■imrising,  he  was  covered  with  his  own  blood ;  and,  upon 
finrther  examination,  they  found  his  throat  cut,  and  the  stoat 
has  been  suspected  as  the  regicide  unto  this  day." 

Tim  singular  story  I  always  looked  upon  as  too  good  to 
be  true,  until  lately  a  friend  mentioned  the  following  fact  that 
cane  under  his  own  observation  : — A  light  snow  covered  the 
pound ;  and  he,  having  walked  out  to  an  adjoining  hill  to 
meet  with  one  of  his  shepherds,  fell  in  with  the  track  of  one 
of  these  weasels,  which  is  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  tliat 
tf  the  snudler  species,  by  the  larger  footprint  and  length  of  the 
ning,  among  the  snow.  He  followed  the  track  for  some 
tane,  for  his  amusement,  along  the  side  of  the  hill,  until  he 

to  the  marks  where  a  paur  of  grouse  had  been  sitting. 


*  In  gencnlt  the  motion  of  his  wings  is  hardly  perceptible :  an  impetus  is 
but  the  stroke  is  far  between,  and  he  seems  impelled  by  some  invi- 
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when  he  lost  all  traces  of  the  weasel,  and  could  follow  it  no 
farther.  As  there  was  no  appearance  of  a  hole,  he  was  much 
surprised ;  and  paying  close  attention  to  the  track  of  the  ani- 
mal, he  came  to  be  convinced  that  it  had  sprung  upon  one  of 
the  birds,  which  had  flown  away  with  it  As  he  is  a  person  of 
uncommonly  acute  observation,  sound  judgment,  and  strong 
3ense,  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  his 
judgment  regarding  this  curious  circumstance.  The  conclu- 
sion is,  that  the  stoat  knew  quite  well  what  it  was  about,  and 
would  keep  its  hold  until  it  came  to  the  ground  again,  under 
similar  circumstances  with  the  eagle,  'llie  matchless  agility 
and  comparative  strength  of  this  bold  little  creature  would 
enable  it  to  save  itself  during  the  fall ;  before  which  took 
place,  it  had  probably,  as  in  the  foimer  strange  instance, 
destroyed  the  life  of  its  more  harmless  prey. 

The  Water  Shrew. —  In  Vol.  II.  p.  2 19.,  Mr.  Dovaston  gives 
a  very  delightful  and  fascinating  account  of  his  discovering 
3omewhat  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  water-shrew  (S&- 
rex  f^diens),  and  seems  to  think  that  this  el^ant  little  animal 
had  become  nearly  extinct  in  the  island  :  rare  it  assuredly  is. 
My  eyes  have  been  searching  after  such  sort3  of  objects,  in  a 
cursory  way,  for  these  thirty  years  and  more,  and.  I  only  have 
seen  two  of  them.  Tlie  first  time  was  about  six  years  ago :  I 
noticed  it  swimming  across  a  clear  rill  that  descends  from  high 
ground  near  Abbotsford.  A  gentleman  present  knew  me 
creature  by  the  English  name :  and  after  much  tender  care 
about  its  capture,  and  examining  it  as  minutely  as  its  impa- 
tience and  our  fear  of  hurting  it  would  permit  we  set  it  at 
liberty.  It  was,  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge,  one  third  larger 
than  the  common  shrew,  of  the  colour  of  the  mole,  or  fully  as 
near  black,  if  my  recollection  is  correct.  In  fact,  I  thought, 
when  I  first  saw  it,  that  it  was  some  rare  and  imdescrSied 
species  of  mole.  The  belly  was  singularly  flat,  and  only  re- 
moved from  a  pure  white  by  a  touch  of  silver  grey.  The 
small  stream  where  it  was  swimming  runs  through  a  deep 
chasm  covered  with  old  oaks  and  brushwood,  and  runs  gene* 
rally  on  a  rocky  bottom.  Tlie  other  I  saw  early  last  spring: 
it  was  dead;  newly  killed  by  a  cat,  as  I  thought  (which  kiltt, 
but  does  npt  eat,  the  common  shrew).  The  head  of  this  was 
destroyed.  I  found  it  in  a  pond  surrounded  by  a  young  wood, 
at  Whitehope  on  Barrow.  I  could  only  compare  Sue  two 
from  recollection ;  but  I  think  the  last,  whose  habitat  was 
yery  dissimilar,  was  considerably  less :  the  colour  had  more 
of  a  shade  of  brown.  Some  time  afterwards  my  daughters 
found  another,  likewise  dead.  I  was  then  from  home ;  aii^.80 
had,  at  neither  time,  the  luck  to  procure  a  specimen :  the 
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more  to  be  r^;retted,  as  I  caii  hardly  conceive  any  person 
liaviiig  the  firmness  to  kill  one  of  these  rare  and  beautiful 
little  creatures  on  purpose. 

Habits  of  the  Thrush  (Turdus  miisiats).  —  In  the  course  of 
last  August,  travelling  on  the  coach  to  Edinburgh,  I  met,  as 
a  fellow-passei^r,  a  very  sensible  man,  whom  I  cliscovered  to 
be  a  master  millwright  from  Fife.  After  much  desultory  con- 
irersation,  we  came  to  remark  the  great  increase  of  thrushes 
and  blackbirds  all  over  the  country,  and  their  cruel  depreda- 
tions OD  gardens.     Having  noticed  the  singular  tameness  o« 
die  thrush,  particularly  in  the  odd  places  it  sometimes  chooses 
fiir  constructing  its  nest,  my  companion  asked  if  I  had  ever 
observed  any  of  them  make  their  nest  within  a  house ;  and 
added  that  he  once  saw  such  an  instance,  and  came  to  be 
greatly  interested  by  it.     He  had  been  makuig  a  threshing- 
machine  for  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pitlcssie,  in 
Fife,  and  had  three  of  his  men  along  with  him.  They  wrought 
in  a  cart-shed,  which  they  had  used  for  some  time  as  their 
workshop ;  and  one  morning  they  observed  a  7navis  enter  the 
wide  door  of  the  shed,  over  their  heads,  and  fly  out  again  after 
a  short  while ;  and  this  she  did  two  or  three  times,  until  their 
cnriosiw  was  excited  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  birds  more 
Tiy ;  for  they  began  to  suspect  that  the  male  and  female 
both  implicated  in  this  ish  and  entry.     Upon  the  joists 
of  the  shed  were  placed,  along  with  some  timber  for  agricul-* 
tuxal  purposes  and  old  unplements,  two  small  harrows  used 
fcr  grass  seeds,  laid  one  above  the  other ;  and  they  were  soon 
aware  that  their  new  companions  were  employed,  with  all  the 
diligence  of  their  kind,  in  making  their  nest  in  this  singular 
situation.     They  had  built  it,  he  said,  between  one  of  the  bulls 
of  the  harrow  and  the  adjoining  tooth ;  and  by  that  time,  about 
seven  o'clock,  and  an  hour  after  he  and  his  lads  had  com- 
moiced  their  work,  the  birds  had  made  such  progress,  that 
they  must  have  begun  by  the  scrcich  of  day.     Of  course,  he 
did  not  fail  to  remark  the  future  proceedings  of  his  new  friends. 
Their  activity  was  incessant ;  and  he  noticed  that  they  began 
to  carry  mortar  (he  said),  which  he  and  his  companions  well 
knew  was  for  plastering  the  inside.     Late  in  the  same  after- 
noon, and  at  six  o'clock  next  morning,  when  the  lads  and  he 
entered  the  shed,  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  look  at  the 
mavis's  nest,  which  they  were  sur|)rised  to  find  occu])ied  by 
one  of  the  birds,  while  die  other  plied  its  unwearied  toil.    At 
kst  the  sitting  bird,  or  hen  as  tliey  now  called  her,  left  the 
nest  likewise ;  and  he  ordered  one  of  the  'prentices  to  climb  the 
AoifUri,  who  called  out  that  she  had  laid  an  egg;  and  this  she  had 
been  compelled  to  do  some  time  before  the  nest  was  finished  : 
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only  plastering  the  bottom,  which  could  not  hare  been  done  so 
well  afterwards.  When  all  was  finished,  the  cock  took  his  share 
in  the  hatching ;  but  he  did  not  sit  so  long  as  the  hen,  and  he 
often  fed  her  while  she  was  upon  the  nest.  In  thirteen  days 
the  young  birds  were  out  of  the  shells,  which  the  old  ones 
always  carried  off.  At  first  they  could  not  be  quite  certain 
what  food  was  brought  for  the  young ;  but  this,  in  time,  be- 
came  an  object  of  peculiar  interest,  and  he  and  his  companions 
noticed  that  the  birds  brought  '^  a  grit  hantle  o*  stripit  huck-^ 
ies  "  *  (H^lix  nemoralis,  hort^nsis,  and  arbust6rum) ;  that  she 
did  not  try  to  pick  the  snails  firom  the  buckles,  but  lifted  eadi 
above  her  head,  gave  it  a  sharp  lick  on  a  tooth  ofthe  harrow^ 
and  broke  it  all  to  pieces,  and  then  caught  the  snail:  she 
never  let  one  fall,  f  She  never  brought  any  common  snails 
(without  shells),  and  not  many  worms.  Sometimes  she 
brought  butterflies ;  and  she  brought  a  hantle  d  rmffies  (large 
moths).  She  generally  carried  away  the  dung  of  the  young 
birds.  As  the  young  grew,  and  demanded  greater  supplieSf 
the  entrance  and  retreat  of  the  parents  through  the  door  of 
the  shed  was  often  so  rapid  that  it  could  not  be  seen,  but  was 
only  known  from  the  sniooqffl  or  sound,  as  they  darted  over  the 
heads  of  the  men. 

One  Monday  morning,  when  the  millwrights  came  to  work 
at  the  usual  hour,  and  expected  the  daily  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
mavises  alert  and  busy,  the  nest  was  gone.  A  boy,  prowlii^ 
about  on  the  Sunday,  had  found  the  little  '^  family  of  love.'' 
**  The  parents,"  my  friend  said,  '*  mourned  about  for  twa 
days :  maistly  the  hen."  He  himself,  he  said,  c*ould  not  well 
settle  to  his  work  for  an  hour  or  twa,  and  was  '^  neither  to 
ha'd  nor  to  bind,  he  was  sae  mad  at  the  illdeedy  laddie.** 

I  am,  Sir^  &c. 
Selkirkshire,  Dec.  1 829.  W.  L. 

*  I  could)  with  some  trouble,  have  given  this  curious  relation  still  moie 
interest  by  usii^  the  graphic  and  nmve  terms  and  language  of  the  cnre-lril- 
ness ;  but  being  in  the  broadest  paUnt  of  the  **  kingdom  of  Fife  **  (whidb, 
by  the  by,  he  did  not  much  use  in  ordinary  discourse,  or  talking  of  the 
details  of  his  business),  it  would  not  have  beoi  generally  understood  by  your 
readers. 

f  In  the  Edinburgh  Jattmal  of  Natural  and  Geographical  ScSence,  Nob  L 
p.  66.,  it  is  mentioned  that  Mr.  M'Oiilavray  had,  m  one  of  the  Western 
Islands,  observed  a  thrush  (TYirdus  miksicus)  breaking  whelks  (Turbo  littd- 
reus)  on  the  shore.  Being  once  on  the  western  shore  of  Harris,  in  tlie 
month  of  June,  I  was  gr^tly  surprised  to  hear  the  song  of  the  thrush 
resounding  on  all  sides  m>m  the  heathy  and  rocky  banks  of  the  sea;  but 
1  haye  always  suspected  it  to  be  another  species,  dlarker  and  leas. 
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r«  V.    NodcB  of  a  Diaoonery  respeding  the  Food  of  the  Bearded 
Tkmomie  (Pmna  bUrmicus  Lin.).    By  W.  H.  Dikes,  Esq. 


Sir, 

Considering  it  to  be  incumbent  on  the  cultivators  of 
naiunl  history  to  make  public  any  observation  which  may 
tend  to  the  correction  of  prevailing  errors,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  communicating,  through  the  medium  of  your  useful  pub- 
lication  a  discovery,  of  a  trivial  nature  indeed,  but  one  which 
appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  ornithological  writers. 
1  allude  to  the  food  of  the  Bearded  Titmouse  (Parus  biarmi- 
cns  Ldfu).  This  is  stated,  in  all  die  descriptions  which  I  have 
oonsulted,  to  be  the  seeds  of  aquatic  plants.  Having,  how- 
eter,  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  three  specimens, 
I  find  that  this  account  is  erroneous ;  the  crop  did  not  contain 
a  nwle  seed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  completely  filled  with 
the  Sicdnea  amphibia  in  a  perfect  state,  the  shell  being  un- 
broken* These  snells  were  singularly  closely  packed  together, 
the  crop  of  one,  which  was  not  larger  than  a  hazel  nut,  con- 
timing  twenty,  and  some  of  them  of  a  good  size ;  it  contained 
also  four  of  die  VivpB.  musc6rum.  Ofall  these  Moll6sca  the 
ihdl  was  quite  uninjured ;  which,  when  the  fragile  nature  of 
that  of  the  Succinea  is  considered,  is  somewhat  extraordinary. 
Hie  shell  appears  to  be  passed  into  the  stomach  in  the  same 
perfect  state,  as  I  discovered  one  which  I  presume  had  been 
veoently  swallowed,  quite  entire.  Thev  are  not,  however, 
folded  in  this  state,  for  I  found  the  stomach  to  be  full  of 
small  firagments  of  shell,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  decom- 
position. This  work  of  destruction  is  accomplished  by  the 
action  of  the  stomach,  aided  by  the  trituration  of  numerous 
sharp  angular  fragments  of  quartz,  which  had  been  uistinct- 
ivdy  swwlowed,  and  by  which  the  minute  division  of  the  shells 
is  most  completely  effected.  Wishing  you  much  success  in 
jonr  useful  undertaking,  I  remain,  Sir,  &c. 

AiO;  Jan.  7.  1830.  W.  H.  Dikes. 


AaT.  VL    NoHce  of  the  Plumage  cf  the  Bearded  Titmouse  when  a 

young  Bird.    By  the  Uev.  J.  Lakes. 

Sir, 
The  interesting  remarks  on  the  Bearded  Titmouse  (Pirus 
hifcnnicus)  in  Vol.  II.  p.  222.  induce  me  to  mention,  that, 
during  a  visit  about  three  or  four  years  since  at  Yarmouth  in 
Norfolk,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  male,  female,  nest, 
tnd  young  bird  in  its  first  year's  plumage,  of  the  Bearded  Tit- 
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mouse,  wbich  had  been  found  and  preserved  by  on  exce 
bird-stuffer  iu  that  lown.  Tliinking  the  three  birds  very 
beuutiful,  I  made  an  accurate  coloured  drawing  of  them  of 
the  size  of  life.  The  pretty  sketch  aiid  pleasing  account  of 
tills  species,  already  alluded  to,  induced  me  to  turn  to  my 
own  drawing,  and  observing  the  remarkable  difference  iii  the 
plumage  of  the  young  and  old  bird,  I  thought  it  might  be 
acceptable  to  your  Magazine,  and  have  therefore  copied,  as 
accurately  as  possible,  the  original.  Never  having  seen  this 
species  in  their  live  state,  I  am  unable  to  give  the  character, 
but  as  far  as  regards  colour,  my  drawing  will,  I  believe,  be 
found  pertectly  correct.  1  am.  Sir,  !kc. 

J.  Lakes. 
TJd-eani  Vicarage,  CorHimll^  Aug.  IS.  1829. 

Descriptioti,  taken 
from  the  draxciiig  ieni. 
\jg.  +1.)  —  In  the 
young  bird  of  the  year 
the  bill  is  orsnge  yel- 
low ;  the  irides  bright 
yellow ;  from  the  beak 
to  tlie  eye  a  black 
streak,  but  no  pendent 
tuft  of  loose  black  fea- 
thers, forming  a  beard, 
as  in  the  adult  male; 
head,  neck,  breast,  and 
under  parts  yellowish 
brown;  chin  somewhat 
lighter ;  back  black  ; 
scapulars  varied  wilJi 
brown,  black,  and 
white ;  wing,  prima- 
ries black  edged  with 
^^'hite,secondHrie5  dark 
brown ;  wing  coverts 
b  aired  brown  and 
black ;  carpus  and 
bastard  wing  while ;  centre  tail-feathers  and  their  coverts 
orange  brown ;  outer  tall-feathers  graduated,  black,  edged 
with  white ;  legs  and  toes  black.  The  nest  of  the  Bearded 
Titmouse  {Pkrus  biirmicus)  is  thus  described  in  the  Zoological 
Jourttal,  vol. iii.  p. 85,  86. :  —  "It  was  placed  near  the  ground, 
being  sustained  only  on  inch  or  two  above  the  surface  by  the 
strength  of  the  stems  of  the  coarse  grass  upon  which  it  was 
fixed :  it  was  composed  entirely  of  dried  bents,  ihe  finer  ones 
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fbrniing  the  lining,  and  others  iucreasing  in  substance  made  " 
up   the   interior.       The   eggs   were  four  in  number,    rather 
smaller  than  lliose  of  the  Great  Titmouse  (Parns  major)  and 
less  pointed,  wliite,  and  sparingly  marked  with  pule  red  irrfl 
guW  lines  or  scratches." 

Nov,  26.  1829.  S.  T.] 


AiiT.  VII.    Notice  of  Stonfs  fotiml  in  tie  Stotuac/u  of  Pike,    By 


Kev.  W.  T.  Bbeb,  M.A. 


Sir, 


1  HAVE  now  in  my  possession,  and  herewith  forward  to  you, 
a  stone  {.y^.  42.)  weighing  4|  oz.,  taken  out  of  the  stomacli  of 
a  pike,  which  was 
caught  by  a  friend 
of  mine,  while 
trolling  in  the 
Earl  of  Craven's 
water  at  Coomb 
Abbey.  The  fish 
weighe<l  about 
Sjlbs.,  and  being 
in  good  condition, 
did  not  appear  to 
be  inconimodetl 
by  this  internal  in- 
cumbrance. The 
'  stone,  I  should  observe,  is  not  a  concretion  formed  by  acci- 
dent or  disease,  sucli  as  is  sometimes  found  in  the  stomachs 
of  cows,  &c.,  but  an  ordinary  pebble,  of  a  somewhat  flat  rounded 
ihupe,  and  bearing  the  appearance  of  having  been  broken  tit 
lome  remote  period  on  two  of  its  sides.  Since  its  fracture, 
however,  the  pebble  has  been  well  bouldered,  so  that  it  now 
nresenls  no  sharp  projecting  edges,  nor  any  very  considerably  .■ 
irregularity  of  surface.  -^ 

1  recollect  having  formerly  seen,  at  Packington  Hal.,  _ 
seat  of  the  Karl  of  Aylesfurd,  another  pebble  considerab] 
kreer  (if  my  memory  serves  me)  than  the  present  one,  whuJ 
hail  also  been  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  pike  caught  iiei 
that  residence.  I  have  convei-scd  on  this  subject  with  an  ii 
tcUigent  lTien<l  ajid  a  great  lisherman,  who  assm'es  me  that 
several  instances  of  the  same  kind  have  come  under  his  own 
knowledge :  one  stone  in  particular,  which  he  took  himself 
out  of  the  stomach  of  a  pike,  he  kept  as  a  curiosity  for  several 
years,  and  he  describes  it  as  having  been  full  half  as  large  as 
his  fist  or  more.     Tlie  fact,  m  short,  of  the  existence  of  peb- 
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bles  in  such  situations  is  unquestionable,  and  from  the  above 
instances  appears  not  to  be  of  very  unusual  occurrence.  There 
can  be  as  little  doubt  that  these  pebbles  have  entered  the 
stomach  of  the  fish  through  the  mouth.  But  the  question  is, 
how  comes  the  pike  to  swallow  such  indigestible  matter  ?  It 
has  been  suggested  to  me  in  answer,  that  the  fish,  in  seizing 
its  prey,  might  along  with  it  have  accidentally  picked  up  the 
stone  nrom  the  bottom,  and  swallowed  both  together.  But  is 
,  not  the  pike  too  good  a  marksman  to  take  up  so  large  a  sub- 
stance accidentally  with  his  food  ?  and  may  not  some  more 
probable  way  of  accounting  for  the  fact  be  devised  ?  The 
voracity  of  the  pike  —  the  river  shark,  or  tiger  of  the  firesh- 
water,  as  he  may  be  called  —  is  almost  proverbial.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  fish,  when  in  the  humour  for  taking  its  prey, 
will  strike  almost  without  discrimination  at  whatever  object  it 
sees  moving  in  the  water.  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore, 
that  the  stones  in  question  having  been  thrown  into  the  water 
by  some  person  passing  by,  may  nave  been  seized  by  the  pike 
while  in  the  act  of  sinking  to  the  bottom,  and  at  once  gorged 
for  more  digestible  food.  Perhaps,  however,  you  may  be 
able  to  suggest  some  better  solution  of  the  problem. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
AUesley  Rectory^  Jan.  5.  18S0.  W.  T.  Bree« 


Art.  VIU.     On  Pdniia.  Charides.  and  Metm^  the  large  and  umdl 
Cabbage  Butterflies.     By  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree,  M.  A. 

Sir, 
It  has  long  since  been  remarked  by  collectors  of  insects^ 
that  most  of  the  first  specimens  of  Pontia  brassiest  ^Vol.  II. 
p.  226.  fig.  55.)  and  rapae  (Vol.11,  p.  227.  fig.  57.)  (large 
and  small  cabbage  or  garden  white  butterflies),  that  make 
their  appearance  in  the  early  spring,  are  much  smaller  m 
size,  and  have  the  black  marks  on  their  wings  much  fainter 
than  in  the  specimens  produced  later  in  the  season.  In  the 
case  of  P.  rkpse,  more  especially,  the  wings  on  the  upper 
side  sometimes  present  a  perfectly  immaculate  surface.  This 
variety  of  P.  ri^pae  has,  we  are  told,  long  been  known  amonff 
collectors  by  the  appellation  of  "  Mr.  Howard's  White,**  ana 
in  Mr.  Haworth's  superb  collection  of  Lepidoptera  is  ticketed 
**  P.  rapae  var.  prae'^cox."  That  eminent  entomologist,  Mr. 
Stephens,  was,  however,  I  believe,  the  first  to  raise  these 
varieties  to  the  rank  of  species  under  the  respective  names 
of  P.  Chariclea  and  P.  Metra ;  and  the  principal  points  of 
difference  by  which  they  are  to  be  distinguished  from  their  too 
nearlv  aUied  congeners  may  be  found  ctetailed  at  large  in  hi» 
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interesting  Bhutrations  of  Entomology^  now  in  the  course  of 
publication.  It  yet  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  whether,  in 
the  judgment  of  entomologists  in  general,  these  Early  Whites 
(as  they  are  termed)  will  eventually  maintain  their  place  as 
genuine  and  distinct  species ;  and  it  is  under  the  hope  that 
some  accurate  observer  may  be  induced  to  institute  experi- 
ments with  a  view  to  set  the  question  at  rest,  that  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  subject.  For  myself,  I  may  say  that  I  have 
not  been  unobservant  of  these  insects  for  some  years  past,  but 
have  more  particularly  attended  to  Uiem  during  the  spring  and 
sununer  of  the  present  year ;  and,  as  far  as  my  observations 
go^  they  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  P.  Charicl^a  and  M^tra 
are  mere  varieties  respectively  of  P.  brassicse  and  rapae.  P* 
iftpse  is  avowedly  a  very  variable  insect,  and  being  too,  as  well  as 
P.  br&ssicae,  a  most  abundant  species,  there  is  consequently  the 
more  scope — there  arc  so  many  more  chances — for  variation 
to  take  place  in  the  individuals.  It  must  be  admitted,  indeed, 
that  when  a  small  and  perfectly  immaculate  specimen  of  P. 
Mfttra  is  compared  with  a  full-sized  and  strongly  marked  one 
of  P«  rikpse,  the  primd  facie  difference  is  so  wide,  that  any  one 
would  at  once  pronounce  them  distinct  But  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  find  that  intermediate  specimens  occur,  which, 
presenting  every  possible  shade  and  gradation  of  difference, 
appear  naturally  to  connect  and  identify  the  two  extremes ; 
and  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  decide,  in  many  instances, 
to  which  of  the  two  these  intermediate  links  should  with 
moat  propriety  be  referred.  The  same  observations  apply 
also  to  tlie  kindred  species  P.  napi,  the  earliest  spring  speci- 
mens of  which  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  summer  brood, 
paler  in  their  markings  above,  and  sometimes  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  them ;  and  this  species  too,  like  P.  brdssicse  and 
ripe,  is  subject  to  endless  variations.  In  the  spring  of  tlie 
present  year  I  took  many  specimens  of  the  pale  varieties  of  all 
three  species  (one  of  P.  rapae  so  early  as  *  March  18.),  but 
I  could  not  observe  that  any  of  the  paler  specimens  of  either 
kind  occurred  in  the  summer  brood.  In  a  note  at  the  end  of 
the  volume,  Mr.  Stephens  states  his  opinion,  that  P.  Charicli^a 
and  P.  M^tra  arc  neither  of  them  double-brooded,  as  he  once 
supposed ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  he  would  draw  an  additional 
argument  in  proof  of  their  being  distinct  from  P.  briissico;  and 

*  This  is  the  only  instance  I  ever  knew  of  uny  /Vipllio  coming  forth  front 
Ike  ekrymki  so  early  in  the  spring  ;  for  althou^  Vanessa  Po,  Polychloros, 
nrCloBy  and  C  41buni,  and  Gonqiteryx  rh&mni  are  often  to  be  seen  on  the 
'  earlier  in  the  month,  and  some  of  them  occasionally  in  Februarv  or 
Janiiary»  these  vernal  specimens,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  such  as 
been  produced  in  the  preceding  autumn,  and  liave  secreted  themselves 
Che  winter  in  the  winged  state. 
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rkpBB.  But  does  not  this  circumstance,  on  the  contrary,  tend 
rather  to  show  that  the  insects  in  question  are  merely  varieties 
of  the  two  last-mentioned  species  ?  For  it  certainly  would  be 
strange  that  two  insects,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  are 
so  closely  allied,  in  habit  as  well  as  in  markings  and  appear- 
ance, to  P.  brassicse  and  rkpse,  as  to  be  generauy  confounded 
with  them,  and  which,  moreover,  appear  so  early  as  the  end 
of  March  or  the  beghming  of  Apnl,  should  be  only  single- 
brooded,  while  their  near  allies  P.  br^ssicas  and  rkpas,  which 
do  not  appear  till  later  in  the  season,  are  known  to  produce 
two  or  more  broods  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  *  No  mate- 
rial difference  has  yet  been  observed  in  the  caterpillar  or  chry- 
salis of  the  early  whites,  to  distinguish  them  from  P.  br^ssicsB 
and  rkpse ;  and  the  distinctions  in  the  markings,  &c.,  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Stephens  in  proof  of  their  being  genuine  species, 
seem  scarcely  sufficient  to  outweigh  what  may  be  urged  on 
the  other  side.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that,  ere  long, 
Mr.  Stephens  will  decide  the  question,  as  he  proposes,  by 
rearing  the  insects  from  the  egg.  It  is  with  some  reluctance 
that  I  nave  ventured  an  opinion  in  opposition  to  that  of  so 
acute  an  observer  as  my  friend,  the  author  of  Illustrations  of 
Entomology.  Should  these  remarks  meet  his  eye,  I  trust  he 
will  excuse  their  freedom,  my  only  object  being  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  truth.  Let  me  remind  him  of  the  memorable 
words  of  a  great  father  in  natural  history,  on  an  occasion 
when  he  found  himself  under  the  painful  necessity  of  dissent- 
ing from  the  doctrine  of  a  revered  friend,  aft^oiy  ovroiy  f /Xoiy, 
oiriov  irpvniJLOLv  t^v  aX^fleiav.  (Aristot,  Eth.)  f 
AUesley  Rectory,  Oct.  30.  1828.  W.  T.  Bree. 

P.S.—  The  fiffure  of  P.  Metra  (Vol.  II.  p.  227.  fig.  57.)  is 
too  large,  apd  the  spots  and  markings  far  too  strong.  If 
Mr.  Rennie  advocates  the  doctrine  that  P.  M^tra  is  a  distinct 
species,  he  (or  the  artist  employed)  has  not  made  the  most 
of  the  case,  by  giving  such  a  figure  as  the  one  referred  to^ 
which  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  faithful  representa- 
tion of  die  genuine  P.  rapae.  He  might  with  truth  have 
represented  the  insect  considerably  smaller,  and  with  the 
black  tips  and  spots  scarcely  visible.  Several  of  such  nearly 
immaculate  specimens  I  took  this  season  (1830),  at  the  end 
of  March. 

*  Of  P.  rapae  there  appears  to  be  a  succession  of  broods  throughout  the 
summer  and  autumn.     Tnere  would,  of  course,  have  been  at  least  two  (vis. 

.\ ;_       I         \  I i_ :_     _i      A      .»        t    ^      r    A  .  t»t 


SepU 
ber.    Probably^  P.  br&ssics  and  napi  are  equally  productive. 

t  Aristotle  is  alluding  to  his  friendship  for  Plato;  and  observes,  that, 
though  both  arc  dear  to  hmi,  it  is  best,  before  all  things,  to  respect  the  truth. 
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I  cannot  but  regret,  that,  in  Mr.  Rennie's  useful  paper, 
tliere  is  no  figure  of  P.  Napa^^ae ;  which  ought  on  no  account 
to  have  been  omitted,  if  a  specimen  could  have  been  procured 
for  the  purpose.  Perhaps  he  will  favour  us  with  one  on  some 
future  occasion.  —  W.  T.  13. 


Art.  IX.     On  the  Gooseberry  Grub.    By  £.  S. 

Sir, 
As  the  season  is  at  hand  when  the  gooseberry  leaves  begin 
to  shoot,  a  few  remarks  on  what  is  commonly  called  the  grub, 
which  commits  sad  ravages  on  the  foliage  of  these  shoots,  may 
not  be  unacceptable.     Early  in  March,    if  the  weather  is 
&vourable,  the  first  flies  issue  from  their  chrysalis,  a  few 
inches  below  the  soil,  at  the  foot  of  the  trees ;  and,  by  a  sharp- 
sighted  observer,  may  be  seen  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  should  the  sun  be  shining,  hovering  over  the 
gooseberry  trees ;  and,  every  now  and  then,  settling  on  a  leaf, 
▼ibrating  their  antennae  in  bustling  action,  searching  for  a 
suitable  leaf  whereupon  to  deposit  their  eggs:  and  every  fly 
destroyed  at  this  period  is,  therefore,  the  ultimate  destruction 
of  some  thousands  of  voracious   successors.      If  carefully 
watched,  after  having  made  choice  of  a  leaf,  it  will  be  ob- 
served retiring  to  the  under  side ;  where,  in  course  of  time,  it 
deposits,  along  the  stronger  fibres  or  veins  of  the  leaf,  a 
series  of  eggs,  which  ap))ear  like  small  pellucid  oblong  strings 
of  delicate  beads,  following  the  lines  of  the  foliatory  nerves. 
Ilie  following  observations  on  the  times  of  hatching,  &c.,  may 
be  relied  upon  as  accurate :  —  On  the  9th  of  April  the  eggs 
were  laid;  on  the  19th  they  were  hatched;  and  if  the  tem- 
perature is  mild,  they  increase  rapidly  to  maturity :  and  firom 
tfieir  numbers  (for  a  single  fly  will  fill  up  the  veins  of  many 
leaves),  the  foliage  of  the  devoted  tree  is  soon  destroyed. 
They  usually  continue  in  the  larva  state  about  ten  days ;  when, 
dropping  to  the  earth,  they  penetrate  below  the  surface,  and 
change  mto  a  small  brown  chrysalis  ;  in  which  dormant  state 
they  remain  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  days,  and  then  come 
forth  as  flies,  which,  in  a  day  or  two,  lay  their  respective  quan- 
tities of  eggs ;  and,  thus,  brood  after  brood  is  continued  inde- 
finitely ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  limits  of  season  act  as  a 
check,  unless  attended  with  decrease  of  temperature,  which,  of 
course,  puts  a  stop  to  their  progress.  One  mcnle  of  guarding 
against  the  evil  I  have  already  noticed,  but  tlie  most  keen- 
whted  gardener  can  never  eflect  the  destruction  of  the  ori- 

Enal  stock  of  these  vernal  progenitors.     He  should,  tliere- 
re,  from  the  first  moment  of  seeing  the  flies  hovering  about 
his'  trees,  keep  a  sharp  look  out  on  the  leaves,  •  particularly 
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those  near  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  which  are  their  most 
tavourite  resort;  and  as  soon  as  he  sees  a  small  perforation, 
at  first  scarcely  bigger  than  a.  pin's  head,  let  him  diligently 
examine  the  tree,  and  carefully  remove  every  infected  leaf.  No 
labour  will  be  better  repud  tnan  this.  I  have  usually  turned 
in  a  troop  of  little  boys,  who  can  easily  insinuate  their  fingers 
amongst  the  branches ;  and,  with  a  little  practice,  they  become 
expert  in  plucking  the  egg-bearing  leaves,  for  which  they  are 
paid  at  a  certain  rate  perhundred ;  collecting  them  in  a  bas- 
ket, the  contents  of  which  should  be  burnt  or  scalded,  bo  as 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  a  single  grub.  Another  remedy  might 
be  resorted  to  in  gardens  much  infected  with  this  nuisance; 
namely,  taking  the  trees  carefully  up,  and  transplanting  them 
in  new  ground  very  early  in  the  sprin? ;  and  then  soaking  the 
holes  from  which  they  were  taken  with  quicklime  and  scald- 
ing water ;  though,  such  is  the  impenetrable  case  of  the  cocoon 
in  which  the  chrysalis  is  enshrinetl,  that  1  have  my  doubts 
whether  this  precaution,  however  severe,  will  in  all  coses 
answer.  It  might  be  supposed  that,  by  carefully  examining 
the  soil,  great  numbers  might  be  taken :  but  this  iS  not  tbe 
case ;  for,  whether  from  a  glutinous  quality  in  the  external  shell 
of  the  cocoon,  or  other  cause,  I  know  not,  minute  partideB  4^ 
earth  adhere  to  it  in  so  singular  a  manner,  that  I  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  discover  a  single  individual  in  the  earth 
of  a  small  flower-pot,  in  which,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  a  considerable  num- 
ber had  buried  themselves  j  and  froiB 
vhich,  in  tact,  aAer  I  had  searched  in. 
vain,  when  their  hour  of  release  was  xt 
hand,  they  emerged  in  full  force.  I 
have  made  a  drawing  of  the  insect :  odc 
wilh  its  wings  spread ;  the  other,  as  it 
usually  rests  when  alighting  on  a  lea£ 
(^-  48.)  The  dork  spot  upon  the 
upper  wing  is  an  infsJhble  mark  where- 
by to  distinguish  them  from  sooke 
other  small  ichneumon  flies  resenUiiut 
them:,  at  least  not  easUy  distinguished 
by  persons  who  are  not  naturalists. 
The  under  side  of  the  leaf  is  givm  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  mode  ia 
which  the  eggs  are  arranged  like  ne<^- 
laces  of  small  pellucid  beads.  Th« 
lannean  nune  of  the  insect  is  the  7Wi- 
thredo  cikpreB.     (See  Turtwi'sXirmmt^  vol.iii.  p.418.) 

I  am,  Sir*  &c 
i%&  6. 19S0.  E.  8. 
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Amr.  X»  On  ike  Periodical  Appearance  of  certain  Insects,  By 
J.  H.  Davies,  Esq^  Lieut.  R.  M.,  late  Curator  of  the  Museum 
of  the  Portsmouth  Philosophical  Society. 

Sr, 

TBat  certain  insects  occasionally  appear  very  numerously, 
and  are  again  for  a  period  comparatively  rare,  has  been  long 
nodoed  by  entomologists,  and  some  instances  are  so  striking, 
at  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  most  incurious  observers ;  but 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain 
whether  the  intervals  are  stated  or  irregular,  or  how  far  they 
influenced  by  the  temperature  of  the  seasons.  The  observ- 
of  these  interesting  facts  may  perhaps  form  a  desirable 
ftature  in  your  proposed  Perennial  Calendar  of  Nature :  in 
dM  mean  time,  the  prevalence  of  certain  insects,  as  they  came 
mider  my  observation  in  this  neighbourhood  (Portsmouth) 
during  a  few  seasons  past,  may  perhaps  be  worthy  of  note. 

1895.— Jf^pilio  cardui.  Painted  Lady  Butterfly,  is  one  of  this 
tifte,  mentioned  as  an  occasional  visitant.  This  year  I  found 
a  field  of  red  clover  completely  covered  by  them ;  since  when 
Aey  have  been  scarce.  JPapilio  card^mines.  Orange  Tip, 
mm  wiao  particularly  numerous.  The  genus  Chrysomela  was 
irerrplentiful :  a  long  hedge  near  Milton  was  crowded  with 
the  C.  aucta,  C.  Marsh^mi,  and  others.  I  have  since  visited 
die  aame  spot  without  succe?is. 

18tf6.-— Atpilio  crataegata.  Black-ribbed  Butterfly,  is  rather 
a  local  insect.  In  the  previous  summer  I  met  a  scientific 
toarifflt  from  Suffolk,  who  informed  me  that  he  had  visited 
Haats  to  procure  this  insect,  which  he  understood  was  here 
plentiibl :  we  searched  for  it  several  days  to  no  purpose ;  but 
this  year  they  were  more  numerous  than  even  the  common 
Ckbbage  White,  abounding  in  every  field :  since  then  very 
iearoe.  The  Mdscs,  genus  unusually  plentiful.  Great  num- 
hen  of  Ceriunbyx  viol&ceus  were  also  taken.  This  year  was 
fliarked  by  the  prevalence  of  that  pest  to  fruit  trees,  Pholm'^na, 
Neiutria^  Lackey  Moth.  In  die  spring  the  boughs  were 
eovered  with  the  webs  of  the  larvae;  and  so  picntifiil  was  the 
Both  in  the  autumn,  that  more  than  one  hundred  flew  into  my 
study  window  on  one  evening :  they  have  not  since  appeared 
in  such  numbers. 

1827. — Apilio  A'rguj,  Argus  Butterfly,  studded  the  fields 
inth  its  blue  wings  in  unusual  numbers.  Hister  quadru- 
macul^us,  of  which  I  had  previously  taken  few  specimens, 
now  covered  Southsea  Common,  so  that  many  were  crushed 
under  foot  at  every  step;  with  them  was  Curabus  caerul^s- 
censy  in  equal  numbers :  and  between  the  two  a  deadly  war 
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appeared  to  rage ;  they  were  found  alternately  the  prey  of 
each  other  all  over  the  field.  Tlie  present  year  they  have  dis- 
appeared. Cicmd^Ia  camp^stris  particularly  numerous  and 
active  on  dry  sunny  banks.  The  Hawk  Moths  (Sphinges) 
were  very  prevalent.  Sphinx  A'tropoj,  Death's  Head  Moth, 
usually  rare,  was  to  be  met  with  in  every  potato  field  in  the 
larva  state :  many  were  brought  to  me  by  gardeners,  who  did 
not  appear  to  have  noticed  them  before,  from  their  enouiries 
whether  they  were  poisonous  reptiles,  &c.  &  ligustri,  Frivet 
Hawk  Moth,  was  also  numerous. 

1828. — The  present  year  does  not  appear  to  be  very  fitvour^ 
able  to  the  production  of  insects.  The  Coleoptera  have,  how^ 
ever,  been  rather  numerous :  the  Lepid6ptera,  on  the  contrary, 
scarce.  Of  the  butterflies,  Papilio  P^phia  may  be  said  to  be 
more  than  ordinarily  plentiful.  Xuciinus  Cervus,  Stag  Beetle, 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  so  many  in  flight  as  have 
occurred  on  still  evenings.  In  May  a  very  large  swarm  of 
Scarabae^us  itfelolontha,  Cockchafer,  alighted  in  the  gardens, 
but  their  stay  was  confined  to  a  few  days.  It  is  more  than 
seven  years  since  the  iScarabas^us  solstitialis,  commonly  taken 
for  young  cockchafers,  was  seen  in  any  number.  One  insect, 
however,  and  that  a  troublesome  one,  has  visited  us  in  quanti^ 
&r  exceeding  my  previous  experience ;  I  allude  to  Stom6xys 
.(C6nops)  cidci trans:  they  out-number  the  common  house  fly 
three  to  one ;  they  much  resemble  them  in  appearance,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  overlooked;  but  the  houses  swarm  with 
them. 

I  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  prodigious  flights  of  Cocdnella 
septempunctata.  Lady  Bird,  which  in  1826  visited  this  neigh- 
bourhood, so  as  to  excite  universal  notice.  They  covered  the 
fields  in  all  directions,  and  even  the  streets  of  the  town  were 
filled  with  them :  the  whole  genus  was  particularly  abundant, 
but  the  smaller  species  were  not  so  generally  observed.  I 
have  found  that  these  occasional  visitations  frequently  extended 
to  entire  genera,  though  some  one  species,  from  its  magnitude 
or  beauty,  was  more  particularly  noticed. 

These  loose  remarks  will,  it  is  hoped,  induce  some  of  your 
scientific  correspondents  to  turn  their  attention  to  these 
interesting  phenomena  of  the  insect  tribes. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
Portsmouth^  Aug.  1.  1828.  J.  H.  Davies. 
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AsT.  XL     Am  IntroduetUm  to  the  NtOwat  Hittory  tf 
la  a  Series  of  Letters.     By  G.  J. 

Letter  4.     Benefilg. 


So  &r  from  having,  as  you  may  suppose,  estimated  too  highly 
the  use  of  moUuscous  animuls  in  the  economy  of  nature,  or 
euggerated  their  importance  to  man,  I,  on  the  contrary, 
fed  penuoded  of  having  understated  botli ;  and  it  would  have 
been  easy  for  a  naturalist,  mure  favounilily  situated  for  in- 
vestigation, to  have  made  out  n  much  "  stronger  case."  Your 
fbture  studies  will  soon  convince  you  of  this ;  and,  in  the  mean 
tiine,  the  additional  iacts  about  to  be  detailed  will  prove  that 
I  have  by  no  means  exhausted  my  subject.     To  proceed. 

Pearls  are  not,  as  poets  have  feigned. 


bnt  they  are  the  morbid  secretions  of  an  oyster.  Several 
wpeaa  of  bivalved  shellfish  produce  tliein,  bnt  the  greater 
number,  the  fmest  and  the  largest,  are  procured  from  the 
Bldeigrhia  margaritifera  Lamarck  {^'g.  44.  a),  a  native  of 


Aie  sea,  and  of  vanons  coasts  A  considt.rfiblc  number  are 
IQtewise  taken  from  the  U  nio  mnrgni  ilili.ru  {b),  whiih  ndia- 
Ints  tlie  rivers  of  Europe ,  and  it  is  singular,  as  rtmurketl 
\n  Humboldt  •,  that  tlunigh  suvurul  spetics  of  thin  genus 
■Doundm  the  rivers  of  South  AmLriuiiiopiarlsurecver  found 
ia  them 
Tie  pearls  are  situated  either  in  the  Ixtdy  of  the  oyster,  or 


Vol.  in. 


•  Pcmonal  Niurwivc,  vol.  ii.  p.  SHi. 
-Na  13,  s 
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they  lie  loose  between  it  and  the  shell,  or,  lastly,  they  are 
fixed  to  the  latter  by  a  kind  of  neck ;  and  it  is  said  they  do 
not  appear  until  the  animal  has  reached  its  fourth  year.  They 
have  a  beautiful  lustre,  which  must  be  familiar  to  you,  but 
there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  their  chemical  composition,  con- 
sisting merely  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  Romans  were  extravamntly  fond  of  these  ornaments, 
which  claimed  the  first  rank  after  the  diahiond;  and  they 
gave  almost  incredible  prices  for  them.  Julius  Csssar  pre- 
sented Servilia,  the  mother  of  M.  Brutus,  with  a  pearl  worth 
48,417/.  105.;  and  Cleopatra,  at  a  feast  with  Antony,  of 
which  Pliny  has  given  a  long  and  interesting  account,  swal- 
lowed one  dissolved  in  vinegar  of  the  value  of  80,729/.  Ss.  4feL 
They  wore  them  in  great  profiision,  not  only  in  the  ears,  and 
on  die  fingers,  head,  and  neck,  but  strung  over  the  whole 
body ;  and  the  men  as  well  as  the  ladies  were  thus  adorned. 
The  naturalist,  in  deprecating  this  efieminacy,  becomes  elo- 
quent, and  in  his  censures  tnere  is  something,  perhiq)s,  not 
inapplicable  to  ourselves :  —  ^^  Quid  undis  fluctibusque  cum 
vellere  ?  Non  recte  recipit  haec  nos  rerum  natura,  nisi  nudoo. 
Esto,  si  tanta  ventri  cum  eo  societas,  quid  tergori  ?  Pamm 
est,  nisi  qui  vescimur  periculis,  etiam  vestiamur :  adeo  per  to* 
tum  corpus,  anima  hominis  quaesita  maxime  placent."  *  {HUL 
Nai.f  lib.  ix.  c.  53.) 

The  principal  fisheries  of  this  people  were  in  the  Red  Sea, 
the  Gulf  of  Persia,  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  pearls  firom  the 
former  places  being  the  most  highly  valued  as  superior  in  size 
and  lustre;  and  it  is  matter  of  history  that  Caesar  was 
induced  to  invade  Britain  fi*om  some  exaggerated  accounts  he 
had  heard  of  the  pearls  of  our  coasts,  or  rather  of  our  rivers ; 
but  if  these  were  his  object  he  was  disappointed,  for  they 
were  found  to  be  of  a  bad  colour  and  inferior  size,  nor  have 
they  improved  in  their  reputation. 

Ceylon  continues  to  be,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
the  most  productive  of  these  ornaments.  The  ancient  fisheries 
in  the  Red  Sea,  however,  are  now  either  exhausted  or  ne- 
glected, and  cities  of  the  greatest  celebrity  have  in  conse- 
quence sunk  into  insignificance  or  total  ruin.  Dahalac  was 
the  chief  port  of  the  pearl  trade  on  the  southern  part  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  Suakem  on  the  north ;  and  under  the  Ptolemies^ 

♦  "  What  have  the  waves  to  do  with  our  garments?  That  element 
does  not  rightly  receive  us  unless  we  are  naked.  Grant  that  there  is  so 
great  a  communion  betwixt  the  sea  and  the  belly,  what  has  the  sea  to  do 
with  the  back  ?  It  is  not  enough  that  our  food  is  procured  through  perils* 
if  perils  are  not  also  encounter^  for  our  raiment.  Thus  in  all  that  pertains 
to  the  body,  things  acquired  at  the  risk  of  human  life  are  most  pleasing." 
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or  even  long  after,  in  the  time  of  the  caliphs,  these  were 
islands  whose  merchants  were  princes :  but  their  bustle  and 
glory  have  long  since  departed,  and  they  are  now  thinly  inha- 
bited by  a  race  of  miserable  fishermen.  Nor  are  the  rivers  of 
Britain  now  fished,  nor  were  they  at  any  time  of  much  value 
in  this  respect  Good  pearls  have  indeed  been  occasionally 
finind  in  our  river  muscle  (LTnio  nuirgaritifera),  but  too 
seldom  to  be  worth  the  search.  A  notion  prevails  that  Sir 
Richard  Wynn  of  Crwydir,  chamberlain  to  Catherine,  Queen 
of  Charles  II.,  presented  Her  Majesty  with  one  taken  in  the 
Conway,  which  is  to  this  day  honoured  with  a  place  in  the  regal 
crown.  In  the  last  century  several  of  great  size  were  gotten 
in  the  rivers  of  the  county  of  Tyrone  and  Donegal,  in  Ire- 
land. One  that  weighed  36  carats  was  valued  at  40/.,  but 
being  foul  lost  much  of  its  worth.  Other  single  pearls  were 
scddtor  4/.  IO5.,  and  even  for  10/.  The  last  was  sold  a  second 
time  to  Ladv  Glenlealy,  who  put  it  into  a  necklace,  and 
lefiised  80^  tor  it  from  the  Duchess  of  Ormond.  In  his  tour 
m  Scotland,  in  1769,  Mr.  Pennant,  from  whom  I  have  bor- 
nmed  the  above  particulars,  also  mentions  a  considerable 
pearl  fishery  in  the  vicinity  of  Perth,  from  which  10,000/. 
wortli  was  sent  to  London,  from  1761  to  1799 ;  but,  by  the  in- 
discriminate destruction  of  the  muscles,  the  fishery  was  soon 
exhausted. 

After  the  discovery  of  America  the  traffic  in  pearls  passed, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  the  east  to  the  shores  of  the  western 
world.  The  first  Spaniards  who  landed  in  Terra  Firma  found 
the  savages  decked  with  pearl  necklaces  and  bracelets ;  and 
among  the  civilised  people  of  Mexico  and  Peru  they  saw 
pnrls  of  a  beautiful  form  as  eagerly  sought  after  as  in  Europe. 
llie  hint  was  taken ;  the  stations  of  the  oysters  were  sought 
ont;  and  cities  rose  into  splendour  and  affluence  in  their 
vidnitv,  all  supported  by  the  profits  on  these  sea-born  gems. 
Hie  first  city  which  owed  its  rise  to  this  cause  was  New 
Cadiz,  in  the  little  island  of  Cubagna ;  and  the  writers  of  that 
period  discourse  elo(}ucntly  of  the  riches  of  the  first  planters, 
and  the  luxury  they  displayed  :  but  now  not  a  vestige  of  the 
dty  remains,  and  downs  of  shifting  sand  cover  the  desolate 
island.  The  same  fate  soon  overtook  the  other  cities;  for 
from  various  causes,  and  particularly  from  the  never  ceasing 
and  indiscriminate  destruction  of  the  Meleagrinae,  the  banks 
became  exhausted,  and  towards  the  end  of  tne  sixteenth  cen- 
tury this  traffic  in  pearls  had  dwindled  into  insignificance. 
Of  its  value,  when  first  established,  the  following  extract  will 
flive  you  some  notion  : — ^'  Tlie  qiiint^  which  the  king's  officers 
drewfirom  the  produce  of  pearls,  amounted  to  15,000  ducats ; 
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which,  according  to  the  value  of  the  metals  in  those  times,  and 
the  extensiveness  of  the  contraband  trade,  might  be  considered 
as  a  very  considerable  smn.  It  appears  that  till  1530  the 
value  of  the  pearls  sent  to  Europe  amounted  yearly,  on  an 
average,  to  more  than  800,000  piastres.  In  order  to  judge  of 
the  importance  of  this  branch  of  commerce  to  Seville,  Toledo, 
Antwerp,  and  Genoa,  we  should  recollect,  that  at  the  same 
period  the  whole  of  the  mines  of  America  did  not  furnish  two 
millions  of  piastres,  and  that  the  fleet  of  Ovando  seemed  to 
be  of  immense  wealth,  because  it  contained  nearly  2600  marks 
of  silver.  Pearls  were  so  much  the  more  sought  after,  as  the 
luxury  of  Asia  had  been  introduced  into  Europe  by  two  ways 
diametrically  opposite;  that  of  Constantinople,  where  the 
Paleologi  wore  garments  covered  with  strings  of  pearls ;  and 
that  of  Grenada,  the  residence  of  the  Moorish  kings,  who 
displayed  at  their  court  all  the  luxury  of  the  East.  The 
pearls  of  the  East  Indies  were  preferred  to  those  of  the  West ; 
but  the  number  of  the  latter  which  circulated  in  commerce 
was  no  less  considerable  in  the  times  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  discovery  of  America.  In  Italy,  as  well  as  in 
Spain,  the  islet  of  Cubagna  became  the  object  of  numberless 
mercantile  speculations."  {Humboldfs  Personal  Narrative^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  279,  280.) 

At  present  Spanish  America  furnishes  no  other  pearls  for 
trade  than  those  of  the  Grulf  of  Panama,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Hacha.  The  bulk  of  them,  as  I  formerly  men- 
tioned, are  procured  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  particularly  from 
the  Bay  of  Condeatchy  in  Ceylon,  the  Taprobane  of  the 
Romans.  You  will  naturally  enquire  of  me  how  it  has  hap- 
pened that  in  all  other  stations  the  oysters  have  disappeared, 
while  here  they  continue  in  undiminished  numbers,  though 
fished  for  centuries.  The  answer  is  that  the  fishery  has  been 
conducted  in  a  different  manner,  and  with  an  eye  to  the 
future.  The  banks,  which  extend  several  miles  along  the 
coast,  are  divided  into  three  or  four  portions,  and  fished  in 
succession ;  a  repose  of  three  or  four  years  being  thus  given 
to  the  animals  to  grow  and  propagate.  Further,  the  beds  are 
carefully  surveyed,  and  the  state  of  the  oysters  ascertained,- 
previously  to  their  being  let  or  farmed ;  and  the  merchant  is 
permitted  to  fish  them  for  only  six  or  eight  weeks :  but  from 
the  number  of  holidays  observed  by  the  divers  of  different 
sects  and  nations,  the  fishing  days  do  not  in  reality  much 
exceed  thirty. 

llie  fishing  season  commences  in  February,  and  ends  about 
the  beginning  of  April.  During  its  continuance,  there  is  no 
spectacle  which  Ceylon  affords  more  striking  to  a  European 
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than  the  Bay  of  Condeatchy.  *<  This  desert  and  barren  spot 
is  at  that  time,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "  converted  into  a  scene 
which  exceeds  in  novelty  and  variety  almost  any  tiling  I  ever 
witnessed.  Several  thousands  of  people,  of  different  colours, 
countries,  casts,  and  occupations,  continally  passing  and  repass- 
ing in  a  busy  crowd ;  the  vast  numbers  of  small  tents  and 
huts  erected  on  the  shore,  with  the  bazaar  or  market-place 
before  each ;  the  nmltitude  of  boats  returning  hi  the  after- 
noon from  the  pearl  banks,  some  of  them  luden  with  riches ; 
the  anxious  expecting  countenances  of  the  boat-owners,  while 
the  boats  are  approaching  the  shore,  and  the  eagerness  and 
avidity  with  which  they  run  to  them  when  arrived,  in  hopes 
of  a  nch  cargo ;  the  vast  numbers  of  jewellers,  brokers,  mer- 
chants, of  all  colours  and  all  descriptions,  both  natives  and 
foreigners,  who  are  occupied  in  some  way  or  other  with  the 
pearls,  some  separating  and  assorting  them,  others  weighing 
and  ascertaining  their  number  and  value,  while  others  are 
hawking  them  sibout,  or  drilling  and  boring  them  for  future 
lite :  all  these  circumstances  tend  to  impress  the  mind  with 
the  value  and  importance  of  that  object  which  can  of  itself 
create  this  scene."  (PercivaL)  The  inference  is  just,  and  yet 
when  we  remember  in  what  maimer  and  by  whose  means 
these  vain  ornaments  are  and  have  been  ])rocured,  the  impres- 
sions which  such  a  gay  scene  conveys  come  not  unalloyed. 
Poor  negroes,  sold  to  slavery,  were  compelled  to  dive  for 
them,  and  we  cannot  read  of  the  cruel  treatment  they  received 
from  the  American  Spaniards,  witliout  feelings  of  indignation 
and  horror.  Nor  is  it  yncthodistical,  but  it  is  wholesome,  to 
view  the  desolation  which  overtook  their  cities,  and  tlie  depar- 
ture of  tlie  "  pomp  of  their  strength,"  as  the  just  punishment 
of  their  wickedness.  The  divers,  I  believe,  now  employed 
are  not  slaves,  nor,  I  hope,  are  they  maltreated :  but  still  they 
drive  a  laborious  trade,  and  one  not  void  of  danger ;  for  the 
ground  shark  |)rowls  among  the  banks,  and  is  ever  on  the 
watch  to  devour  them. 

I  will  not  dwell  further  on  the  importance  of  the  pearl 
muscle,  but  shall  leave  you  to  form  your  own  opinion  on  that 
point  from  tlie  facts  above  stated.  I  must  not,  however,  omit 
to  remark  that  Linnaeus  in  part  owed  his  elevation  to  nobility 
to  a  discovery  he  made  of  causing  the  fresh-water  muscle 
(U^nio  niargarilifera)  of  Sweden   to  pHxluce  pearls  at  his 

Sleasure.  It  is  conjectured  that  he  accom|)lislied  this  by 
rilling  small  holes  through  the  shells,  but  his  methcxl  is  not 
oertainiy  known,  nor  is  this  of  any  consequence,  suice  it  seems 
to  have  been  soon  abandoned.  The  States  of  Sweden  viewed 
it  at  first  in  such  an  importiuit  light  that  they  rewarded  the 
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illustrious  naturalist  tdth  a  premium  of  1800  dollars  (about 
450L)f  which  in  that  country  must  have  been  a  very  consider- 
able sum.  * 

Pearls  are  the  toys  of  civilised  nations,  while  shells  them^^ 
selves  become  the  pride  and  ornament  of  savage  tribes ;  for 
it  is  in  poetry  only  that  we  find  damsels  who  think  themselves 

"  when  imadora'd 

Adoni'd  the  most" 

A  negro  Venus  with  a  large  cowry  (Cypra^a)  for  an  ear- 
pendant,  another  for  a  nose-jewel,  and  a  string  of  volutes  for 
a  necklace,  may,  in  the  opinion  of  your'foir  lady,  have  a  very 
ridiculous  and  childish  taste,  but,  in  reality,  the  one  values 
her  pretQr  shells  as  highly  as  the  other  doth  her  pearls.  ,  And 
this  is  no  idle  supposition  :  for  I  remember  that  Sir  J.  Banks 
could  not,  by  any  present,  induce  an  Otaheitan  girl  to  part 
with  her  native  ornaments;  and  some  tribes  so  curiously 
and  neatly  form  their  shells  into  festoons  and  bracelets,  and 
wear  them  so  gracefully,  that  even  European  travellers  have 
expressed  admiration  of  them.  Some  years  ago  I  saw,  in  the 
museum  of  Mr.  Bullock,  a  very  magnificent  piece  of  dress  of 
this  kind.  It  was  the  chief  mourner's  dress  of  ceremony  at 
the  fimerals  of  Otaheite.  The  part  worn  over  the  face  was 
made  of  large  plates  of  mother  of  pearl  shell  fastened  together 
with  fibres  of  the  cocoa  nut;  and  the  elaborate  drapery 
stretched  across  the  breast  was  composed  of  several  thousands 
of  pieces  of  mother  of  pearl,  each  separately  drilled  and  &st- 
ened  together  in  a  manner  that  would  be  found  difficult  for  a 
European  artist  to  copy,  with  the  advantage  of  iron  tools, 
which  were  then  totally  unknown  to  these  interesting  islanders. 
To  many  people  shells  serve  many  purposes  more  usefid 
than  that  of  ornament  You  must  have  read  that  in  India, 
and  among  the  various  nations  in  Africa,  a  species  of  cowry 
(Cypr^^a  mon^ta)  is  the  current  coin ;  and  in  the  Travels  <h 
Park  you  may  see  a  table  of  their  comparative  value.  The 
Iroquois,  and  other  North  American  tribes,  make  their  ttxzifi- 
jETwm,  which  serves  the  purpose  of  records,  from  portions  of 
perlaceous  bivalve  shells ;  and  they  seem  to  have  another  sort 
of  wampum  made  with  a  species  of  Cassis  Lamarck^  whidi 
they  string  into  a  belt,  and,  according  to  Mackenzie,  invari- 

*  The  above  account  of  pearls  and  of  the  pearl  fishery  has  been  drawn 
up  from  the  following  works :  —  Plhm  Hist  Nat,,  lib.  ix. ;  Adams's  Roman 
Antiquities  ;  Pennant's  Brit,  Zoology ,  vol.iv.  p.  163.;  Humboldt's  Personal 
Narrative,  vol.  ii. ;  Bruce's  Travels  in  Abt/ssinia,  vol.  ii.  p.  246 — 249.,  &c. ; 
Percival's  Ceylon  ;  Pulteney's  Life  of  Ltntueus,  by  Dr.  Maton,  p.  92,  99. 
and  550. 
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aUy  present  to  strangers  when  they  form  or  recognise  a  treaty 
cf  amity.     The  thin  inner  layers  of  some  large  flat  shells, 
when  polished,  are  used  instead  of  glass  for  windows  in  the 
south  of  China  and  in  India.     Many  of  the  domestic  utensils 
cf  savage  people  are  shells,  and  you  must  have  observed  that 
we  have  frequently  imitated  these  in  our  porcelain.     In  India 
they  form  drinking  cups  of  the  Nautilus  Pompilius,  which  they 
render  costly  by  painting  devices  on  their  outer  surface ;  and 
in  other  less  civilised  nations  shells  are  converted  into  knives, 
^Kx>ns,  fishing-hooks,  and  even  into  razors.    Their  musical 
instruments  ^so  are  oflen  formed  of  large  univalves,  particu- 
larly of  TViton  variegktum  Lamarck ;  and  though  the  music 
may  be  more  loud  than  harmonious,  it  yet  serves  the  pur- 
pose. 

—  "  The  shell  proclaims 
Trtuinphs,  and  maaquei,  and  high  heroic  games."  * 

Even  in  our  own  country,  in  the  days  when  Ossian  sang, 
the  flat  shells  of  the  scallop  (Pecten  maximus)  were  the 
plates,  and  the  hollow  ones  the  drinkhig  cups,  of  Fingal  and 
liii  heroes ;  and  hence  the  term  shell  became  expressive  of  tlie 
greatest  hospitality.  ^^  Thou,  too,  hast  often  accompanied  my 
▼oice  in  Branncfs  hall  of  shells J^  "  T\iejoy  of  the  shell  went 
round,  and  the  aged  hero  gave  the  fair."  And  there  are  manv 
passsfles  of  a  similar  import  in  the  poems  of  the  Celtic  bard. 
NowUiis  shell  is  devoted  to  much  less  honourable  purposes,  the 
modem  maiden  of  the  Western  Isles  skims  her  milk  with  it,  or 
farms  it  into  a  spoon  for  lifting  butter,  and  none  can  be  more 
ek^gant  and  better  suited  to  the  purpose.  In  Zetland  the 
Fnsus  antiquus  Lamarck  {Jig.  45.),  suspended  horizontally 
bjr  a  cord,  is  used  as  a  lamp,  the  canal  serving  to  hold 
the  wick,  and  the  cavity  to  contain  the  oil.  Examine  tlie 
sketch,  and  then  tell  me  if  it  is  not  probable  that  some  of  the 
most  el^ant  patterns  left  us  by  tlie  Greeks  have  been  sug- 
gested by  a  similar  primitive  practice  ? 

*  Pietro  Martire  thus  describes  a  custom  of  the  native  Americans  :  — 
"  The  doors  of  their  houses  and  chambers  were  full  of  diverse  kindes  of 
dldls,  hanging  loose  by  small  cordes,  that  being  shaken  by  the  wind  they 
■dke  a  certaine  nittellmg,  and  also  a  whistling  noise,  b^'  gathering  the  wind 
m  their  holowe  places ;  for  herein  they  have  great  deliglit,  and  impute  this 
ibr  a  goodly  ornament."  Souihrys  Afadoc,  vol.  ii.  p.  22i,  Hence  bouthey, 
is  his  description  of  the  Festival  of  the  Dead :  — 

^-^—  "  Not  a  sound  is  heard, 
But  of  the  crackling  brand,  or  mouldering  lire, 
()r  when,  amid  yon  pnideni  tiriiifi  of  mAM, 
The  slow  wind  makes  a  shrill  and  feeble  sound, 
A  sound  of  sorrow  to  tlie  mind  attuned 
Bv  sights  of  woe.'* 
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A  few  shells  have  been  applied  to  religious  purposes.  B^ 
versed  varieties  of  the  Turbin^llus  p^nim  Lamarck  are  hdd 
sacred  in  China,  where  great  prices  are  given  for  them;  and' 
they  are  kept  in  pagodas  by  the  priests,  who  on  certain  occi^ 
sions  administer  medicines  to  the  sick  trom  them,  and  also 
use  them  to  anoint  the  emperor  at  his  coronation.*  Bli^ 
menbacb  informs  us  that  the  same  shell  is  made  into  arm  and 
linger  rings,  and  worn  by  the  poorer  Hindoos.  After  thor 
death,  these  rings  are  thrown  by  their  relations  into  some  holy 
river,  and  never  again  taken  up  by  any  of  the  people ;  hence, 
he  adds,  the  great  consumption  of  such  rings,  and  the  import- 
ance of  the  fishery  for  the  shells  from  which  they  are  manu- 
factured, f  In  the  dark  ages,  a  scallop  (Pecten  m&ximus  or 
opercul^ris),  fixed  to  the  hat  in  front,  was  the  emblem  of  the 
pilgrim  journeying  to  the  Holy  City  %  >  "■^^  ^  ^'^  custom 
allusion  is  occasionally  made  by  our  poets  and  popular  writers. 
Thus  the  love-crazed  Ophelia  in  her  song :  — 

"  How  should  I  your  true  love  know 
From  another  one  ? 
By  hii  cofile-iat  and  staff. 
And  his  sandal  shoon." 

*  Dillwyn's  Deicripthc  Calahgur,  p.  569. 

t  EUmenU  of  Nalural  Hiitory,  p.  860. 

:i  "  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  shell,  as  a  badge  worn 
by  [ulgrinn ;  but  it  decidedlv  refers  to  much  earlier  Oriental  cUBtoms  than  the 
journeys  of  Christiana  to  tne  Holy  Land,  and  its  history  will  probably  be 
fouod  in  the  mjtholi^  of  Eastern  nations."  —  Cbtrke'i  Traveb,  vol.  iL 
p.  338.  4to. 
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And  thus  Pamell  says  of  his  hermit :  — 

"  To  clear  thu  doubt,  to  know  the  world  by  si^t. 
To  find  if  books  or  swains  rq>ort  it  right. 
He  quits  hit  cell,  the  pil^m  staff  he  tiOTe, 
And  fixed  the  icallnp  m  In*  hat  before" 

Yoii  Will  now  admit  that  the  Mo)16sca  have  contnbuted 
tlieir  due  share  to  ornament  '  the  outward  man  and  you 
OHild  scarcely  expect  such  anmiiils  to  do  more  in  the  way 
rf  clothing  uo  Nor  do  I  mean  to  surprise  you  by  find 
ui^  amongst  them  a  ri>al  to  the  sdk  worm  for  indeed  the 
duins  of  the  bilk  spinning  Mollfisca  are  very  trifling  But 
the  Piniue  i^g  46  ),  a  curious  genus  of  the  bivalved  class, 
do  bpin  a  kind  of  silk  which 
hus  been  no\en  into  some  ar- 
ticles of  drtxs,  which  in  early 
times  were  so  highly  prized 
as  to  be  worn  only  by  em- 
perors and  kings  This  silk 
IS  the  beard  or  rather  the 
cable  tf  the  aniintd,  by  means 
of  \  hich  It  IS  moored  to  the 
rocks,  111  the  same  manii<.r  tliat 
our  common  muscle  is  In  u 
crude  ttate  the  silk  is  called 
lana  jtrmia  It  is  cleansed 
from  Its  impurities  bj  wasliing 
111  soa]>  and  w  iter  drjiiig  luul 
nibbing  with  the  hands.  "  Jt 
is  then  passed  through  cciinbs 
of  iMiiie,  and  afterwards,  for 
finer  puqioses,  tlirough  inin 
combs,  or  cards  ^o  that  a 
pound  of  the  coarse  filaments 
is  usually  reduced  to  nI>oiit 
three  ounces  of  fine  thread. 
WiicTi  mixed  with  about  one 
third  of  real  silk,  it  is  s))un  on 
thedistiill^aiid  knit  into  gloves, 
caps,  stockings,  ve-sts,  Sac, 
forming  a  stuft"  of  a  beautiful 
brownish  yellow  colour  (resembling  the  burnished  golden 
hue  on  the  back  of  certain  flies  and  liee-tles),  but  verj'  liable 
to  be  moth-eiiten,  and  rec|uiring  to  be  wrappetl  in  fine  linen. 
A  pair  of  ghtves  costs  on  tlie  siwl  al>out  six  shillings,  and 
a  pMT  of  stockings  eleven ;  but  its  sole  is  not  very  extensive, 
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and  the  manu&cture  is  peculiar  to  Taranto."*  Yoo  can  see 
a  pair  of  gloves  made  of  this  material  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  most  costly  and  brilliant  dye  of  which  we  read  in  his- 
tory was  procured  &om  shellfish,  lliis  is  the  Tyrian  purple. 
Aristotle  and  Pliny  give  nearly  the  same  account  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  it  was  procured.  They  tell  us  that  the  liquor 
was  at  first  of  the  colour  and  consistence  of  thick  cream,  and 
was  contained  in  a  transparent  and  branching  vessel,  phiced 
behind  the  neck  of  the  nnimal.  When  the  shells  were  small, 
the  whole  were  bruised  together  in  mills,  but  when  laive  the 
fish  were  first  removed,  the  receptacle  containine  the  dyeing 
liquor  taken  out,  laid  iq  salt,  and  treated  aftentards  accordii^ 
to  the  rules  of  tlie  art-  It  is  very  plain,  from  their  account, 
that  univalred  shellfish  did  fiimish  this  dye ;  and  the  opinioD 
of  Mr.  Bruce,  the  traveller,  that  the  purple-fish  at  Tyre  was 
only  a  concealment  of  the  Tyrian's  knowledge  of  coduneal  f, 
though  veiy  confidendy  given,  has  not  the  slightest  prob»- 
bili^'. 

The  particular  species  of  shells  which  iumished  the  true 
Tyrian  dye  are  not,  however,  certainly  known.  There  wen 
two  at  least,  and  they  may  have  been  more  numerous,  aince 
they  were  found  not  only  on  the  coasts  of  Asia,  and  in  the  MS 
adjoining  Tyre,  but  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Eurc^>e.  "Hie 
shell  described  by  Pliny  as  the  P6rpura,  corresponds  veij 
well  with  the  JIfurex  trunculus  of  Liniueus  (Jig.  47.  e)  j  and 


the  ^ccinum  of  the  Roman  naturalist  may  be  the  Purpura 
patula(y}  of  Lamarck.  The  P6rpura  lapillus  {g)  of  our  own 
shores  furnishes  a  liquid  of  simUar  qualities,  and  may  have 
been  resorted  to  by  the  ancients ;  but  to  suppose  that  any 
portion  of  the  celebrated  dye  was  procured  from  either  the 
iScal&ria  cUthrus  (k),  or  Idnthina  vulgaris  {0,  or  Aphasia 
depilans  (Vol.  II.  p.  23.  fig.  7.  c),  is  idle  conjecture,  since  the 

*  Edia.  Biicgcti)p<tdM,  vol.  xii  p.  372. 
t  TVoivA,  vol.  i.  p.  63.  Introduction. 
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fluid  excreted  by  them,  however  beautiful,  agrees  with  the 
the  true  Purpura  in  no  circumstances  except  in  colour. 

Poets  as  well  as  naturalists  have  lauded,  you  well  know, 
the  beauty  and  permanency  of  this  dye,  perhaps  the  principal 
oommodity  of  Tyre,  when  its  ^^  merchants  were  princes,  and 
Its  tniflSckers  the  honourable  of  the  earth."    It  was  discovered 
J400,  or,  at  the  utmost,  1500,  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
but  from  its  scarcity,  as  mucli  as  from  its  brilliancy,  was  al- 
ways very  costly,  and  in  consequence  reserved  for  dyeing  the 
Inngings  of  temples,  or  the  robes  of  priests  and  kings.     Plu- 
tiren  in  his  Life  of  Alexander,  relates,  that,  among  other 
nduables  in  the  treasury  at  Susa,  that  conqueror  found  5000 
talents  of  it,  which  was  perfectly  fresh,  though  nearly  two 
hundred  years  old ;  and  its  preservation  was  ascribed  to  its 
beiiaff  covered  with  honey.    ^^  Pliny  informs  us  that  it  was  used 
fay  Romulus,  and  the  succeeding  kings  of  Rome,  as  well  as 
bv  the  consuls  and  first  magistrates  under  the  republic.    The 
Koman  emperors  at  last  appropriated  it  entirely  to  their  own 
iiM»  and  denounced  the  punishment  of  death  against  tliose 
who  should  dare  to  wear  it,  though  covered  with  another 
oobmr.     This  absurd  and  tyrannical  restriction  confined  the 
djdng  of  the  Tyrian  purple  to  a  few  individuals ;  and  in  a 
BDoit  time  the  knowledge  of  the  process  was  completely  lost* 
In  the  twelfth  century,  neither  the  shellfish  which  furnished 
the  dye,  nor  the  mediods  which  the  ancients  employed  to 
communicate  to  cloths  the  rich  and  beautiful  purple  wliich  it 
affiirded,  were  at  all  known." 

In  1616,  Fabius  Columna,  a  Neapolitan  nobleman,  wrote  a 
dissertation  on  the  Purpura.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  he  had  ever  attempted  to  procure  the  colour ;  his  object 
was  rather  to  give  a  liistory  of  a  forgotten  art.  But,  in  the 
year  1683,  Mr.  William  Cole  of  Bristol  made  some  experi- 
ments on  die  subject,  being  excited  to  do  so  by  a  report  he 
had  heard  of  a  {)erson  living  at  a  seaport  in  Ireland,  who  had 
nuule  considerable  gain  by  marking  with  a  delicate  durable 
crimson  colour  the  fine  linen  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  sent  to 
him  for  that  purpose ;  and  tliut  this  colour  was  made  by  some 
liquid  substance  taken  out  of  shellfish.  He  soon  discovered 
tiuit  our  common  Pur{)ura  hipillus  was  the  shellfish  ;  and,  as 
mentioned  by  Aristotle,  he  found  the  colouring  matter  "  in  a 
white  vein,  lying  transversely  in  a  little  furrow  or  cleft  next 
to  the  head  of  the  fish."  After  an  interval  of  twenty-four 
years,  the  simie  colour  was  procured  from  the  same  species  of 
■hell  by  Jussieu  and  Rcaunuir;  and  afterwards,  in  17S6,  by 
Duhamel ;  and,  when  we  compare  the  accounts  of  these  emi- 
nent naturalists  with  those  of  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  no  doubt 
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can  remain  concerning  the  identity  of  the  modem  with  the 
ancient  dye. 

It  forms  no  part  of  my  plan  to  describe  the  process  of  dye- 
ing with  this  fluid,  but  should  you  wish  to  procure  it,  remember 
that  in  the  living  animal  it  is  not  purple  but  whitish.  When 
applied  to  linen,  it  appears  at  first  of  a  pleasant  green  colour, 
and  being  exposed  to  the  light,  the  green  gradually  increases 
in  intensity,  and  at  last  changes  to  blue ;  the  blue  soon  acquires 
a  tint  of  red,  and  at  last  becomes  a  fine  purple  of  great  intens- 
ity. Beyond  this  no  further  change  is  produced ;  and  as  the 
fluid  attains  this  its  ultimate  tint,  with  greater  or  less  celerity, 
according  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  to  which  the  linen  is 
exposed,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  it  consists  of  a  base 
capable  of  uniting  with  various  doses  of  oxygen,  and  of  varying 
its  colour,  accordingly. 

Mr.  Montagu  strongly  recommends  the  use  of  this  secretion 
for  the  purpose  of  marking  linen,  since  it  grows  brighter  by 
washing,  and  cannot,  so  &r  as  is  known,  be  removed  by  any 
chemical  process.  You  may  try  the  experiment ;  it  will  amuse 
you :  but  the  Tyrian  purple  is  eclipsed  by  several  dyes  of  the 
modems,  and  is  disregarded  by  nations  who  have  made  any 
considerable  advance  in  the  arts.  It  is  still  used,  according 
to  Ulloa  and  other  travellers,  by  the  natives  on  some  parts 
of  the  coast  of  South  America,  and  by  the  Chinese.  The 
latter  also  make  a  red  ink  of  it,  a  purpose  to  which  it  was 
applied  by  the  Byzantine  writers,  who  esteemed  it  highly.  • 
This  reminds  me  that  the  ink  of  the  ancients  was  sometimes 
prepared  from  the  black  liquor  of  the  cuttle-fish ;  and  from 
the  same  fluid  the  Chinese  manu&ctiu'e  our  black  Indian  ink, 
so  much  used  by  artists. 

Amongst  the  MolKisca  there  is  not  one  which  gives  any 
essential  aid  to  the  physician,  in  his  work  of  ministering  to  our 
ailments.  In  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny,  indeed,  there  is  a 
catalogue  of  medicines  furnished  by  these  animals  sufficiently 
extensive  and  varied,  but  their  reputation  has  passed  away. 
For  if  oyster  shells  and  the  bone  of  the  cuttle-fish  (S^pia 
officinalis)  still  hold  a  precarious  place  in  some  pharmacopcduis, 
it  is  more  from  respect  to  ancient  usage,  than  from  a  conviction 
of  their  utility.  Nor  is  there  any  benefit  to  be  got  from  swal- 
lowing slugs  (Zimax  agr^stis)  boiled  in  milk,  nor  fi*om  sucking 

*  This  condensed  history  of  the  Purpura  has  been  drawn  up  from  the 
following  works : — Aristotle  Hitt.  Animal,,  lib.  v.  cap.  13. ;  Plin.  Hist.  NoLf 
lib.  ix. ;  Edinburgh  Encydopcedia,  vol.  viii.  art.  Dyeing ;  Thomson's  Hktoiry 
of  the  RoualSocietVy  p.  67.  &c. ;  Beckman's  HUt  ojf  Inventions,  vols.  i.  and  iL ; 
Pennant's  BrU,  ZooL,  vol.  iv.;  Montagu's  Test.  Brit.  Sup.^  p.  105—106. 
120.  &c. ;  Cook*s  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  18.  I^o. 
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thejuice  of  shelled  snails,  though  they  were,  and  perhaps  are, 
remedies  in  use  among  the  lower  orders,  owing  their  popu- 
larity to  a  vulgar  creed,  that  whatever  is  digusting  and  nauseous 
most  necessarily  be  fraught  with  healing  virtues. 

fiat,  if  poor  in  medicines  of  real  efficacy,  molluscous  ani- 
mals furnish  several  which  are  powerful  through  a  super- 
ititious  faith.     In  South  America,  the  Pietros  des  los  OozeSy 
which  are  worn  fragments  of  shells,  are  believed  to  be  endowed 
with  a  sort  of  intelligence  in  removhig  extraneous  bodies  from 
the  eyes,  and  are  in  consequence  looked  upon  as  something 
fcry  wonderful.  *   ITie  druggists  of  Venice  sell  the  testaceous 
operculum  of  a  species  of  Turbo,  the  ITmbilicus  Veneris,  as 
they  call  it,  to  cure  the  cramp,  which  it  does  miraculously,  by 
being  tied  to  the  limb.     In  England  the  rustic  maiden  can 
read  her  fortune  in  the  meanders  of  a  snail :  — 

**  Last  May-day  fair  I  Hcarch'd  to  find  a  snail. 
That  might  my  secret  lover's  name  reveal. 
Upon  a  gooseberry  bush  a  snail  I  found, 
For  always  snails  near  sweetest  fruit  abound. 
I  seized  the  vennin,  home  I  quickly  sped. 
And  on  the  hearth  the  milk-white  embers  spread. 
Slow  crawl'd  the  snail ;  and,  if'  I  right  can  si>ell. 
In  the  sofl  ashes  mark*d  a  curious  L. 
Oh  !  may  this  wondrous  omen  lucky  prove ! 
For  L  is  found  in  Lubberkin  and  Love."  Gay. 

And,  in  my  younger  days,  I  remember  the  country  school- 
boy, while  strolling,  with  satchel  on  his  back,  from  his  hamlet 
to  the  neu;hbouring  village,  would  stay  to  solicit,  by  doggerel 
ibymes,  the  black  slug  (Zimax  ^ter)  to  protrude  its  horns ; 
and,  having  seized  them  according  to  the  prescribed  rules, 
would  go  on  his  way  with  a  gayer  heart  and  elevated  hopes. 
Ay,  and  I  have  envied  the  better  fortune  of  my  fellow  who 
oould  tell,  by  the  sounding  of  his  whelk,  of  storms  at  sea,  and 
of  tfie  fluxes  of  the  tide !  For,  with  Wordsworth,  I  have 
nen 

^  A  curious  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 
Of  inland  ground,  applying  to  his  ear 
The  convolutions  of  a  smooth-lippM  shell ; 
To  which,  in  silence  hushM,  his  very  soul 
Listcn'd  intensely,  and  his  countenance  soon 
Brighten'd  with  joy ;  for  murmurings  from  within 
Were  heard,  —  sonorous  cadences  whereby. 
To  his  belief,  the  monitor  expressed 
Mysterious  union  with  its  native  sea." 

Tliese  notices  you  may  think  trifling,  and  somewhat  out  of 
place ;  but  I  have  ever  taken  an  interest  in  the  superstitious 

*  The  same  superstition  is  said  to  prevail  in  Guernsey. 
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practices  of  the  vulgar,  and  in  return  for  the  pains  I  take 
to  cater  for  yoiu*  information,  you  must  occasionally  allow  me 
to  digress,  and  indul^  my  own  peculiar  humour. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

G.J. 


Art.  XII.     ZUustrations  of  Antediluvian  Zoology  and  Botany. 

By  R.  C.  Taylor,  Esq.  F.G.S. 

{Conlmuedfrom  p.  78.) 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  geology  is  to  distinguish 
th^  different  epochs  which  have  succeeded  each  other  during 
the  formation  of  the  globe.  This  is  best  effected  by  means 
of  the  organic  remains  contained  within  the  strata. 

Mineralogical  characters  are  found  to  vary  so  frequently, 
while  zoological  analogies  are  comparatively  so  constant  in  the 
same  epochs  or  formations,  that  geologists  feel  assured  of  the 
superior  value-  of  these  latter  tests.  ^^  In  those  cases,  where 
characters  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  rocks  are  opposed 
to  those  which  we  derive  from  organic  remains,  I  should 
give,"  M.  Brongniart  remarks,  ^^  the  preponderance  to  dhe 
latter."  * 

In  tracing  any  of  our  best  recognised  English  formatioBi^ 
we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  applicability  of  this  ren- 
soning.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  ibe 
complete  identity,  the  perfect  similarity,  of  these  and  oilier 
formations,  at  remote  points,  without  occasional  zoological  as 
well  as  mineralogical  deviations  from  that  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  consider  the  type.  All  formations  possess  local 
modifications.  We  might  instance,  as  most  faiuiliar  to  us, 
the  variations  in  the  zoological  characters  of  the  London  day, 
at  several  points  where  sections  are  exposed.  Thus  at  Har- 
wich, at  Sheppy,  at  Bognor,  Stubbington,  and  Barton,  are 
deposits  of  Testkcea,  which  may,  so  far  as  we  know,  be  ahpost 
local.  The  plastic  clay  has  equally  local  accumulations  of 
shells.  Nor  is  the  circumstance  at  all  remarkable ;  for  it  is 
repeated  in  the  beds  of  living  shellfish,  and  marine  exuviae, 
upon  our  present  coasts ;  and  no  one  acquainted  with  the 
gregarious  habits  of  this  part  of  the  creation  would  look  for 
an  equal  distribution  of  their  remains,  either  on  oiu*  shores 
or  in  their  fossil  state. 

It  is  proposed  to  comprise  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
and  a  succeeding  article,  an  outline  of  the  principal  depart- 

*  Address  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  On  the  Importance  ofZoohgM 
Characters  m  Geology,  by  M.  Brongniart. 
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of  fossil  natural  hlstorj',  which  we  shall  endeavour  to 
by  original  or  well  autlieiiticated  illustrations. 

VEGETABLE    REMAINS. 

No  complete  treatise  on  geological  botany  has  hitherto 
i|ipeved  in  this  country.  Mr.  Parkinson's  first  volume,  it  is 
troe,  is  dedicated  to  the  consideration  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dam.  It  contains  descripdons  and  beautiful  figures  of  many 
nijeties  of  fossil  wood,  plants,  flowers,  seeds,  and  fruits,  from 
Tirious  parts  of  Europe,  and  treats  of  the  mineral  and  petrify- 
■^processes  to  which  tjiey  have  been  subjected.  But  at  the 
DBnod  this  writer  commenced  his  labours,  no  systematic  classi- 
fication or  nomenclature  had  been  formed,  uor  was  it  known 
that  this  class  of  fossils  was  su  numerous. 

He  great  source  whence  our  geologists  have  hitherto  drawn 
Aeir  knowledge  of  antediluvian  plants,  is  the  splendid  work, 
die  Flora  der  VoraxU,  of  Count  Sternberg. 

In  England  the  coal  formations  are  jinrticularly  rich  in 
bmitifully  preserved  jilants.     So  &r  as  they  admit  of  com- 
parison, tliej  approach  those 
tribes  of  plants  which  now 
exist  in  warm  climates,  and 
luxuriate  in  moist  situations. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  palms 
and  arborescent  ferns  (^. 
.  48.),  succulent  plants,  cacti, 
\  euphorbia-,     canes,      reeds, 
"  and  gramiiio.      'Hie    trunks 
or    stems    thus    discovered, 
belong  principally  to  arun- 
dinuceous    plants,    approxi- 
mating to  those  now  known, 
AnH^ftvoieMirSud^saDihWain.        port'y  to  thc  palmiiccous  or- 
der, and  partly  to  anomalous 
fcmu,  oonstitudng  a  transition  between  these  and  the  coni- 
fcrous  plants. 

YrotD  the  few  comparisons  which  have  been  hitherto  insd- 
tntod  between  the  plants  of  vurinus  distant  ctHd  flelds,  there 
■  reason  to  conclude  that  they  have  a  genenil  resemblance  in 
■11  parts  of  the  world  ;  and,  if  so,  it  contributes  to  establislia 
&ct,  on  which  much  speculation  has  l>een  employed,  of  the 
original  uniformity  of  climate  at  those  remote  points  on  the 
earth's  surface. 

In  the  enumeration  of  coal  vegetation,  it  will !«  perceived 
dut  it  does  not  proi^erly  bclwig  to  hard  or  solid  wond  trees, 
but  to  plantspossessing  a  succulent,  fibrous,  pitliy,  or  hollow 
Ine  appearunci>s  presented  by  tliese  vegetables 
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also  confirm  this  opinion  :  for  it  is  obsen-ed  that  lli 
which  have  preserved  any  thing  like  their  ori^nal  perpendi- 
cularity are  filled  with  the  argillaceous,  siliceous,  or  other 
matrix,  in  which  they  happen  to  be  embedded,  whilst  those 
which  are  inclined  appear  considerably  compressed,  and  those 
placed  horizontally  are  wholly  flattened.  In  the  South  Wales 
coal  basin  some  of 
the  richest  masses 
of  iron  ore  occur, 
moulded  ijito  the 
forms  of  gigantic 
compressed  stems  of 
plants,  and  fluted 
reeds  or  canes.  {.^. 
49.)  Leaves  and 
pericarps  of  varioiw 
unknown  plants,  and 
impressions  resem- 
^  bling  confervffi  and 
t^  V  grainina  also  occur 
iji  all  the  coal  for- 
mations. 

M.  A.  Brongniart 

has  ascertained  that 

the  vascular  crypto- 

w  HMvin  ia  vcfkaa  miiSrM,  par  it.  Manbe    oauious  plants  had  a 

HMBfiiiut    (The  lubnda  u  Ihe  eumulilo  at  Ihe  Krw     °     .  •      i 

■nHixHiBdRittTniuJudiiioutarm.;  Vast  numencal   pro- 

portion in  our  great 
coal  fields ;  "  and,  in  fact,  of  260  species  discovered  in  this 
terrain  or  period,  220  belong  to  tJiis  class." 

Vegetables  having  some  analogies  to  a  few  of  the  arundina- 
ceous  and  succulent  plants  of  the  coal  measures  are  occa.- 
sionally  traced  in  subsequent  formations,  amongst  which  the 
calcareous  slate  of  Stonesfield  is  particularly  distinguishable. 
Ferns,  flags,  gigantic  reeds,  and  euphorbiee  occur  in  the  lias 
Whitby  alum  shale,  and  incumbent  sandstone.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  assemblage  of  jiJants  of  this  tribe,  after  the 
coal  measures,  is  foimd  in  the  limestone  slate  and  carstone 
of  Tilgate  Forest  Mr.  Mantell  enumerates  impressions  of 
succulent  plants,  approaching  to  the  euphorbiie,  arlxirescent 
ferns,  or  palms,  and  unknown  vegetables  in  a  carbonised 
state;  and  considers  that  they  assimilate  to  the  vegetation  of 
hot  climates.  With  the  invaluable  assistance  of  Mr.  Brown, 
in  comparing  these  plants  with  recent  specimens  in  his  col- 
lection, it  has  been  found  practicable  to  point  out,  in  the  fossil 
Flora  of  Tilgate  Forest,  some  genera  which  imperfectly  ap- 
proach such  as  are  now  in  exisLeuce.     Amongst  these  are  tuc 
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Wood,  properly  so  called,  Ls  more  or  less  abundant  in  Itwi 
higher  secondary  strata.  In  none  are  ihey  of  more  interest- 
ing character  than  in  the  Portland  limestone,  where  enormous 
silicified  trunks  are  frequently  discovered,  Wot>dy  steins  of 
dJcotj-ledonous  trees  ^pear  ui  the  liaa.  The  tertiary  beds- 
contain  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  which  are  perforated  by 
the  Tbredo  antenautie  (Fistiilana  personata).  In  the  London 
clay  so  extensively  have  their  ravages  prevailed,  that  it  is  rare 
to  iuid  any  fossil  wood  free  from  tiieni,  and  inmierous  itistances 
are  observed  where  the  original  moss  has  been  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  congeries  of  these  animals.  Fossil  wood,  perforated 
by  the  genus  Pholas,  has  been  discovered  in  the  ferruginous  or 
lower  green  sand. 

Leaves  and  fragments  of  arborescent  plants  occur  in  the 
calcareous  lamuiated  sandstones  near  Hastings,  and  also  in 
Tilgate  Forest.  They  form  a  species  of  cool,  or  Surturbrand, 
in  the  plastic  clay  beds  at  Alum  Bay,  at  Newhaven,  and  Corfe 
Castle. 

Fruit  and  seed-vessels  occur  in  tlie  Yorkshire  oolitic  cotd 
shales,  and  abundantly  in  the  London  clay  at  Slieppy ;  but  the 
number  of  species  has  been  there  greatly  exaggerated,  owing 
to  the  fancied  resemblance  which  some  of  the  pyrltous  con- 
cretions bear  to  organic  forms.  Tliose  of  undoubted  vegetable 
and  terrestrial  origin  are,  however,  extremely  abundant,  and 
ap|>ear  to  be  closely  allied  to  genera  now  existing  in  tropical 
regions.  Seven  hundred  species  are  said  to  have  been  col- 
lected, by  one  individual,  from  the  beach  at  the  foot  of  Sheppy 
clifis.  On  careful  examination  this  number  will  be  found 
exceedingly  over-rated,  and  it  may  probably  be  reduced  to 
about  twenty  species.  {J(g.  52.) 
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Accumulations  of  trees,  called  "  subterranean  forests,"  may 
be  traced  at  intervals,  along  our  eastern  coasts.  Some  of 
them,  apparently,  are  the  remains  of  forests  which  clotheil  the 
surfiure  of  our  soil  prior  to  the  last  great  geological  epoch. 
Most  of  the  trees  of  this  class,  altliough  broken  off,  over- 
whelmed by  tremendous  violence,  and  often  flattened  by  the 
pressure  of  diluvial  and  alluvial  deposits,  appear  to  occupy 
their  original  sites ;  their  stumps  still  remain  rooted  in  the 
soil  on  which  they  evidently  once  flourished.  These  lignites 
have  been  much  confounded  with  others  of  obvious  postdilu- 
vian kcustrine  origin. 

MosseSj  conferv€e^  and  other  equally  delicate  vegetable  sub- 
stances, preserved  in  agate  and  chalcedony,  have  been  ex- 
amined by  Dr.  Mac  Culloch,  who  is  inclined  to  refer  their 
origin  to  a  period  nearly  coeval  with  the  earliest  existence 
of  organic  matter. 

Naturalists  have  often  failed  in  their  endeavours  to  iden- 
tify the  antediluvian  plants  with  those  now  existing.  They  evi- 
dently flourished  under  a  warm  climate ;  but  botanists  hesitate 
to  pronounce  upon  the  species,  or  even  the  genera.  In  one 
instance,  lately,  a  fossil  plant  has  been  determined  with  unusual 
precision.  IJnder  the  name  TVicliomanes  rotundatus,  Mr. 
Lindley  has  described  a  vegetable  discovered  within  a  nodule 
ef  ar^laceous  ironstone,  which  plant  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
identify  closely  with  one  which  is  now  only  known  recent  in 
the  deep  forests  of  New  Zealand. 

Those  who  take  an  interest  in  comparative  botany  expect, 
irith  much  satisfaction.  The  Fossil  Flora  of  Gteat  Britain,  by 
Mr.  Lindley  and  Dr.  Hutton. 

ZOOPHYTES, 

which  form  the  link  l)etween  vegetables  and  shcllflsh,  are 
little  less  obscure  than  the  plants ;  and  wc  are  again  struck 
with  the  want  of  agreement  between  the  organic  productions 
of  the  ancient  and  of  the  present  world.  As  far  us  the  invcs- 
tkpation  has  been  pursued,  it  would  seem  that  the  zoophytes 
Orthose  remote  and  mysterious  times  were  not  less  numerous 
and  beautiful  than  those  of  our  own  days. 

Mr.  Parkinson  examined  1 76  fossil  corals,  and  found  nearly 
die  whole  differed  from  any  that  arc  now  known.  *^  In  my 
attempt,"  says  this  able  observer,  "  to  jirescrve  a  parallel 
between  the  recent  and  the  fossil  species,  I  have  been  most 
completely  foiled.  Indeed,  so  little  could  this  parallel  be 
preserved,  that  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  I 
am  not  certain  of  the  existence  of  the  recent  analogue  of  any 
one  mineralised  coral." 

T  2 


f 
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Consistently  with  our  plan  of  supplying  illustrations  of  tlic 
principal  departments  of  fi>ssil  zoology,  rather  thaii  u  perfecl 
classification,  we  commence  with  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of 
animated  nature,  arranged  under  the  class 

Sponges.  — This  tribe,  whose  structure  approaches  soclo^cW 
to  that  of  vegetables,  is  by  no  ineaus  abundant  in  the  early  fc-t- 
ruginous  strata.  It  occurs  plentifiilly  in  the  ferruginous  sand  of 
Farringdon.  (_fig.  5S.)  Tlie  upper  green  sand  contains  a  fi-w 
species;  the  chalk 
formation  nbouniii 
with  them ;  and  smnt 
spongiform  vnrietio 
appear  in  the  cmg 
of  SufTulk.  but  have 
not  been  prt^»a-lj' 
examined.  On  ac- 
count of  tile  delicaU 
texture  of  iliese  bo- 
dies, and  the  filling 
up  of  their  cellular 
cavities  by  tlie  matter 
of  tlieir  matrices,  il 
is  not  often  that  Uiey 
are  sufficiently  di^ 
tinct  to  admit  of  ready 
examination. 

ITie  recent  sponges,  which  are  classed  by  M.  Ljmiouroux 
under  seven  principal  divisions,  comprise  Ifil  species.  We 
have  given  two  figures  in  this  work,  of  5.  oculala  and  JC  flu- 
vifitdis.  (Vol  I.  p.  S78.) 

SiphoniiE  are  distinguished  by  their  resemblance  to  flowers 
(whence  tlieir  original  name  of  Tulip  Alcyoiila),  and  consist  of 
bundles  of  tubuli,  derived  from  a  pedicle,  and  passing  through 
s  spongious  substance.  Several  species  have  been  noticed  ov 
Mr.  Townsend,  Mr.  Parkinson,  and  Miss  Bennett.  (Vd.  IL 
p.  295.  fig.  63.,  supra,  represents  a  Siphiinia  from  the  green 
sand  of  Blackdown.)  They  are  associated  in  the  upper  green 
sand,  and  their  ]irincipal  localities  arc  the  Vale  of  Pewser, 
Warminster,  the  Isle  of  W-'ighl,  and  Devonshire.  Mr.  Web- 
ster traced  them  in  the  limestone  of  Portland,  and  in  the 
sandstone  between  the  chalk  and  the  gault  on  the  south  OOBst 
of  t!ie  Isle  of  \\'ighi.  A  beautiful  scries  of  itlustrativo  draw- 
ings, by  this  writer,  occurs  in  llie  Trans.  GetA,  Soc.,  wbeoce 
the  following  figure  is  derived  (vol.  ii.  1st  series,  pL  88.  fi^  S.)> 
(.^.54.) 


in  JrAt  JfiHTskM  UDdtr  tbg  DWH I 
III  MS,   Onto  BudT 
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VeTitriadUes  — Mr  Mniittll  has  imestigated  tins  prenously' 
obsLure  class  of  fos&iK,  anil  illustrated  Oieir  peculiar  conforn^ 
by  on  exten!.i>e  suite  of  spetimena  in  his  Geologi/q/' Sussex. 
He  conceives  that  this 
animal  (tor  it  real]}  ap- 
pears to  be  one  animal, 
rather  than  a  congeries) 
)>ossessed  the  powers  of 
dilatation  and  contraction 
of  its  disk,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  almost 
infinite  variety  of  form 
which  individuals  of  the 
sanie  sjKcius  are  seen  to 
present,  [^fig.  5S-)  It  is 
fair  to  state  itint  Dr. 
Fleming  objects  to  this 
hypothesis,  and  is  dis- 
inclined to  remove  them 
ftoin  the  ^p&ngiec.  Cer- 
tainly the  recent  .Spongia 
Otnlicitca  of  Lamarck,  alio  thoSc  of  Ellis  (tab.  59.  figs.  1, 2,  3.), 
twir  nil  cxtriiordinary  resemblance  to  the  Veiitriciilites. 

Mr.  Rose   has  furnished  us  (Vol.  II.  p.  S35— 339.)  witli 

rerol  other  illustrations  of  this  zoophyte.     The  following 

figure  from  Mantell,  tab.  xiv.  dg.  2.  represents  Ventriculites 

ndiiltus,  having  the  external  surface  completely  cx|i8mled> 

{.fig.  -,6.) 
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Of  the  §ame  character  is  the  following  specimen,  wliich  was 
tietached  from  its  flint  envelope.  It  much  resembles,  in  the 
qiiiDCUnciul  arrangement  of  its  tubes,  Mr.  Rose's  fig.  100.; 
but  ours  does  not  exhibit  the 
pedicle,  (j^.  57.,  from  Kor- 
wicli.)  Mr.  Koenig  apjxiars  to 
liave  figured  this  as  Ocellirifi, 
It-ones  Fosiilitim  Sertilcs,  fig.  98, 
99. 

AlcTfonia,  the  production  or 
the  habitation  of  polypes.  The 
number  of  fossil  bodies  included 
under  the  original  head  of  AI- 
cyonites  is  much  diminished 
since  the  families  of  Sp6ngite, 
Ventriculites,  Choanites,  and 
Siphoniffi  have  been  withdrawn 
from  tJiis  division.  They  are 
chiefiy  limited  to  the  chnlk  and 
chalk  niarl.  Messrs,  Couey- 
beare  and  Phillips  conceived  tliat  the  Jrregular  cylindrical 
branches  nl'teii  found  in  the  oolitic  series,  particularly  in  the 
great  oolite,  have  derived  their  origin  from  ^Icyonia,  111  an 
attempt  to  arrange  the  ibssi!  Alcyonites,  accorduig  to  their 
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datMKXxra  in  l.ainouroux's  table  of  51  recent  sjiecies,  the 
^eult  is  rather  an  approximation  to  similarity,  in  a  few  cases, 
ban  an  identification  with  any  existing  kinds.  The  recent 
£eyiaaB.  are  distinguished  from  the  ^ionges  by  having  an 
xtemal  skin,  full  of  openings,  possessed  by  oviparous  tenta- 
ulated  hydrsB. 

Under  the  subdivisions,  polj'pifers  formed  like  network, 
araminated  polypifers,  lamellated  polypifers,  cortiferous  poly- 
lifen,  &C.,  numerous  genera  have  been  described  by  Ellis 
n^  by  I^marck,  and  many  fossil  kinds  nre  known  in  tlie 
■>igliA  formations.  They  are  extensively  distributed,  and 
bound  particularly  in  the  mountain  limestone,  the  coral  rag, 
nd  the  crag.  (Jig.  58.) 


il  corals,  &c. 
I,  FUbtn,  Suffolk,  Craic. 
,  E'Mhara,  AJdbuivh,  Crag. 
,  Bodpora,  SundurlHaJ,  Mii 


of  the  principal  genera 


g,  Caryophylla:'! 
Ciinil  ra^. 


Stcqilc  Ashlon, 


',  CdlfooTB,  Dudlc\',  Moun.  liincHt. 
,  Citiiilpore  or   Tiibt|>ora,   Chain 

',  ChijophyllK'n,  Norwich,  Chalk. 


h,  Stj'liii!)  ot    Parkinson,  Ciunbcr- 

land,  Muiintiiin  linicMonc. 
j,  Astri^a,  Mttr<inl,  Ituth  oolite. 
i,  Meilrci)oni,  Dudley'  limestone. 

The  Stjllnu  lIkivc  p\ca  in  by  hoiiio 
colled  a  muiosc  Curyuphyllic'a. 


In  the  transition  limestone,  several  fossil  species  are 
irranged  under  tlie  genus  Stylinu.  "  Tlie  recent  s|M.-cics, 
vfaieh  Lamarck  contiiders  ns  tlie  type  of  this  genus,  wius 
wought  from  the  South  Seas,  and  furnishes  us  with  unotlicr 
utance  of  animals  whose  remains  are  found  in  formations  of 
he  earliest  creation ;  no  traces  of  which  animals  hare  iR-en 
lecn  m  any  of  the  subsequent  formations,  but  are  now  found  in 
I  Uving  state  in  the  seas  of  the  op|M>site  hemisphere."  {Jfg.  59.) 
T  * 


bitlH  paijidbl 


Anumg  ihcw 
flqxMiu  few  tre 
so  rich  to  too- 
plijles  M  the 
crag,  and  nooe 
have  been  sa 
much  Defected. 
As  most  of  tbae 
bcxliea  have  Denr 
btfcn  notioed  de- 


duced to  devote 

a     larger    apace 
thsti  this  branch 


They  bclofur  U 
laoedh 


ofzotAogy  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to. 
clnsB  not  capable  of  easy  identificuuou,  and  arc  iiitrodi 
more  for  tlie  purpose  of  attracting  naturalists  lo  their 
consideration,  than  with  the  expectation  of  clearing 


irities  which  attend  them.    Several  s|)ccies  may  be  u 

refeniblr  to  the  genera  A'p6ngia?  SertulSriu,  Flfistra,  E'schar*^ 

Curyopliyllie'a  ?  Retipora,  MillcjMira,  TurhintJlia,  Coralllna  T 
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Fig.Bt.a,  An  clongateil  niniosc  body,  probably  a  variety  of  ihe  ladt.rs 

tbui  s  dtfttinci  species ;  its  surface  also  covered  with  minute  pores. 

A,  A  longHuiIiniil  section,  showing  the  direction  of  the  tubercles,  w 

liina  delicate  strice. 


^.G3.  A  zoophyte,  conaisting  of  concentric  kHm  of  bundles  o 
raiUiiting  from  the  Lcntre  The  Rgure  exhibits  a  double  sMtion,  il' 
its  intcrmil  blruiture 
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fi/j.  65   a.   Another  crac  zoophyte.      Variable  in  form!  .    .     _ 

piinded;  soiuctimea  collapsed,  and  often  concave  of  ciip-sbaped.  Has 
been  figured,  but  not  dcacnbcd,  in  Sowerby'8  Sr'ilith  Mhtrraliigji,  pi.  481^ 
with  a  coralline  resembling  Mtltepora  fbnuuinosa. 


i^.  06.  A  gronp  comi>osed  of  most  of  the  foregoing  species,  and  in- 
cltiiling  E'achara,  Flustro,  &c.  A  small  Cfdnris  and  n  portioo  of  * 
Belemnite  are  also  attached  to  this  s|>eciinen. 


Retipora, reseinblijif!  R. iilkilo 
The  slabs  to  which  these  zoophj 
recent  coral  reef. 


AtdediUtviatt  Zoologt/  atid  Bolatuf. 
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RADIA  TA.  • 

Stdliridir,  or  radiated  animals  of  a  peculiar  coiiformation, 
ire  divided  into  the  four  genera  ComUula,  Eur^alf  (Astr6- 
phjton),  jto£rias,  and  Ophiiira.  Of  these  we  have  only  space 
to  notice 

Aiteriai,  or  star-fisfa,  which  contains  several  fossil  species, 
list  erf*  rather  rare  occurrence.  They  belong  chiefly  to  tlie 
chalk,  wherein  have  been  recognised 
four  species,  one  of  which  is  shown. 
(J^'  67.)  Thirteen  fossil  ^sterite 
are  described  in  the  same  work.  The 
rarity  of  perfect  specimens  of  Stel- 
l^ridt£  is  ascribed  to  the  proneness  to 
decomposition  of  the  membranous  con- 
necting matter.  ^t^ris  have  been 
observed  in  the  oolites.  In  Vol,  II. 
^bu^kKjEm'nuii^'^  p.  73.  supro,  We  have  figured  an  un- 
^^p  i<%w  Mti  ntuuibof  usually  perfect  one  from  tlie  cornbroEh. 
The  ngiu'e  given  by  Messrs.  Young 
md  Bird,  pi.  v.  fig.  5.,  from  the  alum  shale,  seems  to  be  an 
Jatina.  The  fossil  remains  of  ^stcris  arc  said  to  approxi- 
mate nearly  to  recent  species;  but  this  remark,  probably, 
■rose  from  the  imperfect  examination  the  subject  has  received. 
We  have  figured  one  of  the  recent  ^st^rlu;  (Vol.11,  p.  115.) 
communicated  by  Mr.  Thomj>son.  Dr.  Fleming  describes 
eleven  British  species.     ReceiiL 

Ophiira.  —  Beautiful  star-fish,  of  the  genus  Ophiura,  have 
been  noticed,  by  Mr.  J.  Phillips,  in  the  marlstoue  of  Yorkshire; 
by  Messrs.  Young  and  Bird, 
in  the  alum  shale  (pi.  v.  fig. 
S.};  by  Mr.  Miller,  in  tlie 
lias  of  Gloucestershire;  ond 
they   appear,    though   very 
rarely,  in  the  chalk.{.yfj!f.68.) 
CrinoUlea.  —  A  consider- 
able i>ortiuii  of  his  second 
volume  is  devoted,  by  Mr. 
Parkinson,  to  this  class  of 
zoopliytes,the  result  of  which 
is,  that  of  the  two  great  fa- 
milies of  coralloids,  the  En- 
.  and  the  Pentacrinites,  of  which  25  species  and  frag- 
of  numerous  others  abound  in  a  mineralised  state, 


HUIM,  1.  FblUll^l  Gaitia  'f  yor*- 


'  "  Having  the  orguiu  uf  hOiih;  and  lu 


n  diiiposvil  circularly  around  a 
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only  one  species,  somewhat  similar,  but  of  great  rarity  n 
known  to  him  in  a  recent  state.  *      Since  this  great  wc 
appeared,  the  natural  history  of  the  Crintiidea,  or  liU'-shape  - 
animals,  comprising  those  formerly  described  as   Eiicriniles^ 
and  Pentacrinites,  lias  been  investigated  with  extraordinary 
perseverance  and  success  by  Mr.  Miller.     This  family  he  su' 
divides  into  9  genera  and  2S  species.      The  Eacrinitai  I 
coeval  with  the  earliest  of  the  secondary  rocks.  {^.  6SU 


Mr.  Parkinson  has  shown  tliat  the  lily  encrinite  was  com- 
posed of  nearly  30,000  distinct  bones. 

Pentacrinites  may  be  traced  through  the  beds  of  the  lias, 
uolites,  and  chalk.  Four  of  this  fiunily  are  found  in  the  latter, 
with  the  genus  Marsupite.  In  the  Has  of  Dorsetshire  they  are 
said  to  occur  frequently,  adhering  to  wood.  (_yfg.  70.) 

EcAfH/Wrf",  or  Echinites.  — Advancing  in  the  scale  of  organis- 
ation, we  have  next  to  speak  of  a  class  of  animals  covered 
with  a  bony  crust,  and  furnished  with  movable  sjiines.  Thia 
family  is  so  numerous,  that  several  naturalists,  from  Liniueus 
to  Lamarck,  have  successively  employG<l  themselves  to  esta- 
blish  a  lucid  form  of  arrangement.     Mr.  Parkinson,  hi  the 

•  ThU  Pentucriiute  won  found  on  the  cousl  of  Biirbuiloi^s.  A  recent  Ku- 
rupom  Pentacrinite  ha*  Mnee  he«i  disco viriil,  which  we  have  olrfody  figured 
ill  Vol.  II.  p.  1 14.  of  iliis  MHfazinc. 
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r  Remains,  adopted  the  classification  of  Leske;  but   , 
jently,  in  the  Introduclion  to  the  Study  of  Fossils,  pur* 
le  more  perfect  system  of  Lamiirck. 
airangenient  we  hiive  endeavoured  to  illustrate  by  the 
ig  Table:  — 

lUniATA. 


RtYAnat.  Su  Urct 


Kute  13  genera  are  represented  in  the  fullowing  figureJi,  unil  tlieir  nmiiMi 
litiet,  and  strain  are  |c)*en  below  :  — 
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g  Galerltet  Wilts,  Chalk 

A,  Clypc4ster,  Hungary,  Tertmy 
f,   Scut^Ila,  recent. 
Jt,  Ffbuia,  recent,  Eneyci.  Metk. 
I,   Echindneus,  recent,  Ene.  MeH. 
m,  Ananchitea,  Norfolk,  Chalk. 

B,  SpMingM,  Norfolk,  Ch«Jk. 


a  £chinu«  Calne,  Coral  lag 
6,  Cidans,  Cable,  Coral  rtu 
e,  Cl^ua,      Hampton     CoQunon, 

tireat  or  Bath  oolite, 
rf,  CaaslJulus,  Wilts.,  Green  Band, 
r,  Nudeolitea,  Nonnandy,  Calcaire 

erossier? 
f,  Echinardchn.,  recent,  Parkinson. 

The  number  of  English  Fowl  Species  must  at  presoit  be  receivec!  a 
approximation. 

Cng  .  -       ■? r«uB*T.  CbmOc  .  il  Cbilk 

Con]  RuwidCanibf 
ConibTHD  uid  Cakar, 


The  foregoing  table  contains  158  species,  out  of  which 
number  naturalists  have  been  able  to  identify  16  species  only, 
as  agreeing  with  any  now  known,  that  is  to  say,  occurring 
both  in  a  recent  and  fossil  state ;  30  species  were  found  in  a 
recent  state  only;  12  species  are  not  distinguished  in  the  list, 
as  to  which  class  thev  belong ;  and  the  remaining  100  species 
are  exclusively  found  in  a  fossil  state.  Six^-five  species  are 
distributed  in  the  English  formations,  and  are  almost  eo- 
tirely  derived  from  the  last-mentioned  class. 

Recent  analogues  of  several  of  the  fossil  echinites  exist  in 
the  South  Seas.  The  British  seas  produce  7  recent  specieS) 
according  to  Dr.  Fleming. 

Mr.  Wm.  Smith's  Stratip-aphical  TaUe  of  EcAJm'  ou^t 
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not  to  he  passed  unnoticed  here  ;  and,  altliougli  it  is  capable 
oT  extension  from  later  discoveries,  it  affords  a  copious  illus- 
tration  of  tile  geological   position  of  this   nnmerous  order 
the  English  strata.    Tliese  fossils  existed  most  abundantly   ' 
the  chtuk.     One  genus,  Anonchites,  cout^ning  many  sp&-  I 
es,  is  known  only  in  this  formation,  and  has  not  been  [>ei>-  I 
!tuated  in  our  present  seas.  I 

£chini,  of  the  genus  Cidaris,  first  appear  in  the  lias,  but  I 
ifrequeutly.  In  the  lower  oolite  several  species  abound,  and  | 
e  green  sand  is  also  rich  in  them.  The  crag  contains  a  I 
ipccies  from  this  genus.  Mr.  Parkinson  notices  that  on»  I 
■eitus,  Spat^ngtis,  appears  first  in  tlie  green  sand,  and  theQi  \ 
Bt  the  chalk  ;  that  it  is  absent  in  all  succeeding  formations,  but'  1 
tbnt  it  is  found  again,  living  in  the  seas  of  the  present  world.  I 
Mr.  Phillips,  however,  has  observed  .Spatdngi  much  lower,,  1 
laving  traced  the  same  species  in  the  calcareous  grit,  thtf  J 
eorol  rug,  anti  Kelloways  rock. 


TESTACEOUS  MOLLU  8CA. 

Shellfish. —  For  convenience  of  arrangement,  we  separate' 1 
"t  division  into  simple  univalves,  simple  bivalves,  ancient  | 
ojilicated  bivalves,  and  uiultilocular  or  chambered  uni-  j 
From  the  first  class  some  naturalists  have  withdrawn  1 
B  tubular  shells,  to  form  a  fifth  under  the  head  of  Annul6sa  f-  \ 
i  even  further  subdivision  has  beeji  made  by  other  classi- 

i  while,  again,  in  another  case,  the  whole  have  beeO)  | 
mpriaed  in  three  classes,  the  Annelides,   the  Conchifera,. 
d  Mollfisca. 
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On  the  Continent  this  department  was  illustrated  as  early 
as  1775,  in  Knorr's  magnificent  Recueil  des  Monumens  des 
Catastrophes  que  le  Globe  de  la  Terre  a  essuiies. 

Mr.  Sowerby's  Mineral  Conchology  of  Great  Britain  com- 
prehends the  greater  portion  of  our  fossil  shells.  Numerous 
additional  species  have,  however,  been  described  in  other 
works;  such,  for  instance,  as  those  by  Messrs.  Young  and 
Bird,  Mr.  J.  Phillips,  Mr.  Mantell  *,  and  by  contributors 
to  the  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  From  sources  so  authentic,  it  is 
possible  to  form  estimates  which  will  now  convey  some  notion 
of  the  numbers,  the  prevalence,  and  the  geologiod  distribution 
of  our  mineralised  Test^cea.  The  augmentation  which  such 
a  table  is  capable  of  receiving  is  not,  in  one  point  of  view, 
very  material;  because  it  is  not  probable  that  the  relative 
proportions  which  the  respective  classes  bear  to  each  other 
will  be  much  affected  by  such  addition.  Proceeding  at  once 
to  the  result,  the  numbers  and  proportions  are  as  follows : 


Simple  Univalves,  Gbisteropodous  Moll68ca    - 
Simple  Bivalves,  Acephalous  MoUiisca 
Complicated  Bivalves,  in  ancient  fonnations 


-  62  to    64gen 

-  69  or    71 

-  3—     3 

-12—    18 


In  all     146  lo  150  genera. 


The  geological  distribution  of  species  comprised  within 
these  genera  is  found  to  be  in  the  following  manner :  — - 


In  the  secondary  and  ^ 
transition  series  of  > 
Britain        -        -   ) 

In  the  tertiary  form-  > 
ations        -         -    ) 

ample  UnU 

▼aires,  indu- 

ding  the 

Spedet, 

Sped«k 

Ancient 
Conaplex 
Bhranret. 

Spede^ 

CkMBbered 

mmI 

MuMlociiUur 

SbeUiL 

«  -  - « ■■ 

l^Dtal 

imiIJWImmI 

204 
295 

629 
185 

51 
0 

S78 

8 

1156 
488 

499 

814 

51 

280 

1644 

This  number  foils  greatly  short  of  the  entire  series.  M.  Deshayes  has 
determined  no  less  than  1200  species  in  the  tertiary  deposits  alone  of  dia 
Paris  basin. 


mm 


*  Mr.  Biantell's  Tabular  Arrangement  of  Sussex  Fossils^  recently  publishad 
by  the  G^lodcal  Socie^,  ftimishes  an  admirable  condensation  of  load 
:^oolog;ical  in&nnation.    Mr.  J.  Phillips's  tables  are  also  arranged 
great  care  and  ability. 


of  Shell!:— 

g,  Pholadom^  (CariUtB),  Oloiices- 

terahire.  Lias. 
h,  TerebHitula,  Suffolk,  Crag. 

Complicated  Bmattiei. 
i,  Splrifer,    Derbyshire,    Mountain 

limestone. 
i,  Pent&mcrua,  Ludlow,  TVansition 

limeatane. 

Chamber^  or  Aluitilocular  UnnaJvet. 
I,  AmmomVci,  Folkstone,  Oault. 
m,  Bacullten,    Chalk     uid     Chalk 


Illustrative  Oroup 
Vimaivei. 
m,  Lmmte,  L  Wight,  Freafa-water. 
^  PUndrbls,  Iide  of  Wight.  Fresh- 

e,  ilfikrex,  or  rather  Fitsus,  contrii- 

nu;  8(iflblk,  Cng. 
4,  RortHlaria  macniptera,  Barton, 

LondoDcky. 

Bioidrtt. 
*,  Viuo,   Hordwell    Cliff,    Preth- 

witer  (lower). 
j;  Cydu,   Woolwich,    FVeshwater 

(knrar),  or  Phutic  day. 


When  the  shellfish  that  inhabit  our  ocean  are  compared 
with  the  fossil  tribes,  essential  specific  differences  are  per- 
caTed;  and  these  differences  become  more  striking  as  we 
recede  from  the  latest  formations.  In  our  crag  and  fresh- 
witer  beds  some  species  may  be  discovered  which  possess  a 
jrtniiis  similarity,  il  not  absolute  identity,  with  those  living  in 
our  lakes  and  seas.  Even  here,  tlie  identity  is  maintiiincd  but 
1)y  B  limited  number,  which  are  intermixed  with  immerous 
ottiera  that  have  no  recent  analogues.  Investigations  in  fossil 
ebnchology  leatl,  tlierefore,  to  one  result ;  that,  with  the  incon- 
uderable  exceptions  that  have  been  stated,  the  species  have 
Dot  been  perpetuated  to  our  times. 

"We  have  seen  that  fossil  remains  of  peculiar  character  oc- 
cupy certain  ports  of  the  grand  series  of  conchiferous  deposits ; 
but  this  transiUon  is  seldom  abrupt.  The  same  organic  remains 
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may  still  be  traced  nt  iiiten'als,  aiiil  sparingly,  ill  subjscenlbi^ 
In  die  XvtAs  succeeding  the  chalk,  we  have  a  reniark»blc  emp 
tiun.  At  no  point  is  there  a  more  strongly  marked  clinnge  tnif 
is  exhibited  at  the  termination  of  this  formation.  Tbc  di^ 
which  foUow  are  peopled  by  a  multitude  of  animals  difiiajng 
essentially  from  all  that  had  precedetl  them  :  an  enlincly  nc* 
series,  "  not  formetl,"  as  Mr.  Parkinson  obser%es,  '■  by  iba 
gliding  of  one  f^nus  into  another,  or  by  changes  indiMvd  (■ 
the  structure  of  the  animals,  but,  as  for  as  the  stnte  of  OUT 
knowledge  will  nllow  us  to  jud^e,  by  a  new  creation,  nflmtell 
to  tlie  especial  purposes  which  Providence  had  destioM  to 
accomplish." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  elicited  is,  that  certaiaTfl^ 
tuceu.  whose  genera  were  abundantly  preserred  and  prol 
through  K>  many  formations,  should  now  exist  so  s\yM' 
be  entirely  lost.  We  might  instance  die  TerebratuUe,  wi 
abound  no  less  in  die  mountain  limestone  than  in  die  chalk,  and 
in  almost  every  intermediate  rock,  which  are  absent  in  norlj 
every  one  of  our  tertiary  beds,  and  reappear  in  the  most  reeeol. 
Not  less  than  100  fossil  species  of  Terebraiulie,  and  myritdi 
of  indinduals,  are  known  to  us  ;  but  the  recent  shells  of  dA 
genus  are  comparatively  few.  Of  Trigiinia,  also,  25  specia 
are  found  in  our  strata,  often  abundantly,  and  tuiiiinatiii^i 
like  the  Ammonites,  with  the  chalk.  Unul  lately,  this  geous 
was  considered  to  be  extinct ;  but  one  species  has  been  dis- 
covered on  the  shores  of  New  Holland.  Of  AmmonitOi  w 
[irofusely  distributed,  whose  species  amount,  it  is  said,  to  tw 
ess  than  200,  and  of  which  about  173  are  known  in  the 
English  formations,  none  now  remain.  39  species  of  Fr^ 
ducta,  S  of  Pentimerus,  oiid  19  of  Spirifer,  inhabited  tbc 
waters  that  produced  die  transition  aiHl  mountaui  Umeatoae, 
and  contiguous  shales ;  but  these  genera  are  altogether  es- 
Unci.  Indeed,  almost  the  whole  series  of  aittcdilu\ian  inulti* 
locular  shells  seem  to  have  shared  a  similar  fate. 

On  die  other  hand,  instances  are  no  less  abundant  ami 
striking,  where  the  recent  species  comprehended  under  certain 
genera  do  gready  outnumber  the  fossils.  Thus,  under  tbt 
Linncan  genus  Con  us  are  comprised  155  species  existing;  btft 
only  3  occur  fossil  in  our  Lundon  clay.  The  genus  Cypta'^ 
contauis  about  1 10  living  species,  and  only  i  fossil  lo  lii«  ter- 
tian- beds. 

Iliu.s  duriug  the  revolutions  of  ages,  some  races  bare 
been  extinguished,  and  have  given  piiux  tu  others  which  may 
still  be  tracc«l  in  our  seas.  In  the  great  tertiary  deposits  of 
the  i>ub- Apennines,  Broccbi  conceived  he  aiuld  point  out  some 
marine  shellj:,  which  are  now  very  wi<lely  dispersed,  in  die 
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Indian  and  American  Oceans,  the  Atlantic,  the  Red  Sea,  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Jamaica^ 
The  fresh-water  formation  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  contains  a 

rcies  of  Phasianella,  whose  recent  analogue  inhabits  the 
res  of  islands  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  New  Holland. 
Another  fossil  (Afya  greg^ia),  from  the  same  place,  is  similar 
to  a  fresh-water  shell  now  inhabiting  the  Rio  de  la  Plata ;  and 
the  Pot^mides  of  the  same  beds  are  found  recent  in  the  fresh- 
waters  of  the  Islands  of  Bourbon,  Guadaloupe,  Madagascar, 
and  the  river  Congo.  Another,  resembling  the  Voluta  Lam- 
bert! of  the  crag,  occurs  as  a  rare  shell  on  the  shores  of  the 
Fej^  Islands  in  the  South  Seas.  {Soxverbi/.) 

The  .circumstances  under  which  the  testaceous  remains 
were  accumulated,  in  different  formations,  are  various.  They 
appear  to  have  been  subjected  to  the  tumultuous  action  of 
wfl^r,  in  the  great  oolite,  where  they  commonly  occur  in  a 
aunminuted  state,  and  in  the  coral  rag  tliey  consist  chiefly  of 
fragments.  In  some  of  the  formations  they  were  evidently 
deposited  by  tranquil  waters,  and  have  remained  without 
disturbance.  This  is  apparent  in  the  chalk,  the  London  clay, 
and^  indeed,  in  almost  all  the  clay  strata.  London  clay  is 
decidedly  the  most  rich  in  beautifully  preserved  fossils ;  the 
crag,  the  fresh-water  strata,  and  tlie  upper  green  sand  are 
almost  equally  proliflc.  * 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  in  an  article  in  the  Annals  of  Philo^ 
tophy^  Octol)er,  1821,  points  out  the  means  of  distinguishing 
between  fossil  fresh-water  and  marine  shells,  independently  of 
their  annual  inhabitants.  Our  Magazine  (Vol.  I.  p.  425.  to 
iS8.)  contains  several  plates  of  recent  fresh- water  shells. 

Of  all  the  genera  of  fossil  shells,  Terebrdtulae  and  Am- 
monites have  tlie  widest  range,  and  possess  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  individuals.  The  Geological  Society  of  JLondon  pos- 
sess a  series  of  Ammonites  from  India,  which  are  objects  of 
adoration  or  worship  among  tiie  Hindoos.  They  are  found 
on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Himulah  mountauis,  and  fall 
from  a  height  beyond  the  reach  of  man,  and  above  the  limit 
of  perpetual  snow.  Iliey  are  only  thus  obtained  by  the 
natives,  and  then  arc  religiously  preserved ;  so  that  (Europeans 
seldom  know  of  them,  on  account  of  the  Ammonites  being 
carefully  concealed  from  tlieir  knowledge.  There  are  pro- 
bably more  than  one  species  of  sacred  Anunonites  in  this 
collection. 

Belemnites  are  included  in  the  foregoing  list  of  multilocular 

*  8ee  in  Blr.  J.  Phillips's  Geology  of  Yorkshire^  his  notes  on  the  conscnra- 
tkm  and  distiibutbn  of  oiganic  remains. 
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shells  but  their  forms  ore  too  singular  to  be  passed  without 
separute  notice.  The  structure  of  these  animnls  has  been 
subjected  to  the  exiunination  of  Messrs.  Parkinson,  T.  Allan, 
and  Miller,  and,  lastly,  of  M.  de  Blainville,  in  his  memoir  on 
Cephalopodous  Mollusca. 

Ill  Belemnites,  in  the  TraiuatHoM  of 
ii.  pi.  T,  8,  and  9. 


a.  Section  of  a  Bdcmnitc,  showing 
the  chambers  filled  with  spar. 

I>,  Section  showing  the  sipnlmciilu* 
within  the  conic'4:hainbered  shell. 

r,  Belemnites  elongiitus,  of  the  liu, 
exhibiting  the  chambered  cone 
parti}'  enclosed  b}  the  laminated 
guard ;  its  inh^tant  being  a  Sip^ 

d,  Bclemnitci  mtnimus,  of  ihc  gault. 

e,  Mr.  Miller's  new  genua  ActinO- 
dunax,  without  a  chambered  ci" 


Tliese  bodies  are  deierniined  to  be  concaiuerated  shells, 
interniedinle  between  the  Iwnj'  S^p'ia  and  the  shelly  Nautilus. 
They  are  found  Li  ahiiost  all  the  formations  from  the  lias  to 
the  chalk,  but  not  in  the  slate  fonnation,  or  in  moimtain  time- 
stone  ;  neither  have  ihey  been  found  in  the  beds  above  tlie 
chalk.  In  the  first  case  (the  slate  and  mountain  bmestone), 
M.  de  Blainville  conceives  their  places  were  supplied  by  the 
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(Miooendtes ;  and,  in  the  second,  by  the  Belopterae,     Tlieir 
geolqgiGil  situation,  on  this  authority,  is  as  follows :  — 

Um  mod  inftfior  oolite  S  species.  Gault     -  .         •    i  species. 

LiH  aDd  Qilbfd  clay   -  1  Chalk  -8 

liHooly  -         -  6  Doubtful  .  11 

lafierior  oolite     .        •  9  — 

-  1  50 

-  12  — 


^  I  have  not  dared,^  this  author  remarks,  ^^  to  state  that 
the  seooodary  formadcms  are  each  characterised  by  a  division, 
or  even  bya particuhur  species,  of  Belemnites,  but  that  is  pro- 
bable." Tlie  examination  of  these  species  has  leil  to  the  fol- 
lowing results :  — ^That  the  larger  their  cavities  are,  the  nearer 
they  approach  to  the  true  Orthocerse ;  and  the  more  they 
are  adherent  to  the  rock  which  contains  them,  the  more 
wadiaA  are  they.  As  they  recede  in  antiquity  their  struc- 
ture becomes  more  crystalline;  but,  as  they  approach  the 
recent  strata,  this  structure,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  more 
fibrous.  C/&*74.) 

The  author  proceeds  to  notice  some  other  genera  of  fossil 
bodies  which  possess  characters  and  properties  allied  to 
Belemnites  and  Sepias.  The  entire  gradation  of  this  class, 
ascending  to  the  Nautili,  may  be  thus  briefly  stated  :  — 

Genera.  Sp.  Description. 

Bdcmnhes    -      49      VfiXh  a  multilocular  shell.    See  Min.  Conch, 

C  With  a  multilocuhir  shell.  Between  the  Bdeinnhes 

PdAiijiffft  ^  <      ^^'^  ^^^  iSepia,  hut  aiiproiiching  nearest  to  the  lat- 

naopcera       -  i     ter :  analogous  to  the  ix>stcrior  part  of  the  bone 

C     of  the  5^pia. 

I>.y|^  „    C  With  a  multilocular  shell,  but  without  a  cavity. 

IlMiiaooeius  ^   ^      Found  in  chlorite  chalk  and  lower  oolite. 

Rh      ^lith       -  \  Without  a  cavity.     All  belonging  to  ancient  fonna- 

C  Approaching  to  <S^pia,  but  resembling  the  beak  of 
OoDchorh jnchus    -    -^     a  bivalve  shell :  perhaps  a  genus  nearest  to  Te- 

rebrdtulse. 
In  the  limestone  of  Pa|)nenheim,   absolutelj^'  re* 
a%^  J     sembling  those  with  wnich  wc  are  acouainteil 

^"*  "        "    i     at  the  present  day ;  also  in  the  lias  of  Twiver- 

C     ton  and  Keynshain,  near  BristoL 
Otthoccratites,  Nautilites,  &c. 

ARTICULATED  ANIMALS. 

Crtisticea.  —  Crabs  and  lobsters,  in  a  mineralised  state, 
have  been  obtained,  sparingly,  from  several  of  the  formations : 
commencing  with  tlie  lias,  abundant  in  the  London  clay,  and 
■bnofit  imaltered  in  the  crag. 
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that  of  Cancer.     ^V  e  can  only  at  present  arrange  tbem,  witb- 
uut  distineuisbiog  species,  as  foUows :  — 

In  the  lias,  2  species ;  inferior  oolite,  1 ;  StonesJIeld  sJate, 
KeUoways  rock,  Oxforxl  clay,  1  ;  coral  rag,  3 ;  gault  and 
Speetcjfi' clay,  2;  upper  green  sand,  I ;  chalk,  2;  London 
claT,  I  or  2 :  crag,  I .  ""' 


C&iicer. — Some  varieties  are  slated  to  occur  in  the  Stoiies- 
6e]d  slute;  in  the  gault,  4  species;  chalk,  2  species;  Iami- 
don  clny,  3  or  4  species ;  perhaps  in  the  inferior  oolite,  2. 

These  generti,  particularly  the  crabs,  are  found  in  great 
numbers,  although  rarely  perfect,  upon  the  Iwach  beneath  the 
Sheppy  clay  ctids.  None  of  the  fossil  Crustacea  have  been 
ascertained  to  be  identical  with  existing  species.  We  possess 
no  complete  English  work  on  the  fossil  ('lustiicen ;  but  re&t, 
fiir  further  illustration  of  this  branch  of  natural  history,  1 
Iliiloire  Xaturellc  rles  Cnislnces  Fosstlcs,  par  M.  Desm 
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A  crusUiceoui  aiiinial,  of  the  size  of  a  larj^  shrimp,  has  been  I 
observed,  in  a  cast,  amongst  teeth  iind  bones  of  fishes,  in  the  j 
crag.  Another,  somewhat  smaller  than  a  shrimp,  is  m 
tinned,  in  the  ferruginous  sandstone  of  Atherfield,  Isle  of  I 
Wight.  The  minute  animal,  figured  as  a  bivalve  in  Mineral  [ 
Coitckology  under  the  name  of  C^prlf  t^ba,  aboiuidiiig  in,  j 
the  lamina  of  the  Weald  clay,  has  been  recently  affirmed  tc  \ 
be  a  crustaceous  insect.  Cirripedes,  or  Barnacles,  are  i 
considered  by  Dr.  Thompson  to  belong  to  the  class  Crustacea,.  I 

Mr.  Parkinson  figures  a  small  crustaceous  animal,  which  is.  r 
firequently  found  with  the  Trilobite  in  the  Dudley  limestone,  1 
{Org.  Rm.y  vol.  iii.  pi.  17.  fig.  19.) 

Trilobites,  which  are  now  properly  arranged  with  the  Cru&-,  L 
t^ea,  are  of  several  species,  but  their  living  analogues  are'  1 
.vnkaown.     Mr.  Weaver  remarks,  that  one  tuberculated  trilo 
lite  seems  characteristic  of  the  limestone  and  slate  clay  of  the' 
'carboniferous  series ;   occurring  also  in  the  Mendip  Hills^,  I 
Caldy  Island,  Bristol,  and  Cork ;  in  the  Isles  of  Man  and 
Anglesea,  and  Holy  Island;  in  Kendal  and  Dumfriesshire.' 

larger  species  occurs  in  the  transition  slate  of  France. 


On  the  subject  of  Trilobites  M.  A.  Hrongniarl'a  //is/»(«tl 

[  JfattirrUf  des  Trilobites  may  be  consulted.  " 

r      Several  figures  of  Trilobites,  from  the  Dudley  and  DaiT  j 

■iunestoncs with  Mr.J.D.C.Soweibv's  rcmiirks,  have  Rp|M-ai'ed^ 

Bthiswork  {Voi.XI.p.  +  l.).  U.  C.T'f 
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growing  wild  in  llie  County  of  Devon,  arranged  both  according 
to  the  Limiean  and  Natural  S^ntfma,  with  an  ArrounI  of  (Heir 
Geographical  Diilribution,  Sje.  By  the  Itev.  J.  P.  Joaea  &nd 
J.  K  Kingston.     London.   8vo.    16«. 

LorAL  Fiwiu  ore  cxceediogl)'  useful  both  to  the  novice  in  science  and 
the  TirofeEsed  botanist.  They  confine  the  obscrvatian  of  the  inexperienced 
witluu  a  limited  district,  imd  lessen  the  number  of  his  parti cukrs ;  they  lend 
hini  to  an  acquiuntance  with  certain  species,  by  directing  him  to  their  locali- 
ties in  his  DCighbourhooil,  white  the  authors  Rcncndlj-  become  the  referees 
to  clenr  up  nuch  obscure  points  an  require  duciJation.  To  the  practised 
botanist  they  are  utill  more  important :  they  rumish  him  with  materials  for 
determming  the  condidons  required  for  pamculur  plants,  and  supply  him 
also,  in  some  measure,  with  the  n^ative  as  well  as  the  positive  tikt  of  the 

The  HuthorR  of  the  present  work,  instead  of  making  botanya  mere  Kady 
of  hard  names,  have  very  properly  appended  eoiiie  graieraJ  observations  on 
vegetable  distribuuon.  We  are  sorry  they  are  so  niea^;  anil  that,  with 
the  views  they  profess  to  cntertun,  so  Inrgca  portion  of  the  volume  should 
be  filled  with  technical  matter ;  as,  in  the  present  day,  u  local  Flora  ougttt 
not  to  be  confined  to  the  hackneyed  description  of  species  which  is  to  be 
found  in  every  general  work,  but  should  be  distinguisncJ  by  such  research 
as  carries  the  sul^ect  forward ;  and  especially  those  particulars  should  be 
noticed  which  are  presented  to  advantage  in  a  limited  tUstrict. 

The  county  of  Devon  is  very  favourable  for  such  an  undertaking:  it 
offers  to  the  botanist  a  great  variety  of  soil ;  and  some  extensive  and  well 
marked  strata.  It  comprehends  a  granite  district,  including  Dartmoor, 
which  will  yield  him  a  rich  harvest  of  cn/ptogamic  plants  ;  a  slate  district  of 
various  degrees  of  fertility;  transition  ImieKtone,  less  luxurtant ;  red  sand- 
stone, uniformly  fertile ;  besides  a  long  tract  of  coast,  both  on  the  north  and 
south,  where  some  of  the  greatest  ronties  of  the  kingdom  are  to  be  found. 
The  authors  observe,  "  Vi  ith  all  this  variety  in  the  rock  strata,  we  know 
of  no  peculiar  v^etablc  features  by  which  to  distinguish  one  formation  from 
another:  the  Cittern,  Conyza  sqnarrosa,  and  one  or  two  other  plants,  seem 
to  uflcct  the  limestone  J  ihe  Clematie,  also,  appears  to  grow  more  luxuriantly 
among  the  crevices  of  tliat  rock  than  elsewhere ;  whilst  the  fris  fceridfsMina 
and  the  elm  prevail  most  in  the  red  sandstone.  Still,  neither  these,  norany 
other  species,  bo  far  as  we  are  aware,  are  excla'iivety  confined  to  any  parti- 
cular formation."  We  entertain,  ourselves,  a  hope  that  accurate  observ- 
Htiun  will  detect  many  vegetable  attachments,  few  of  which,  probably,  will 
be  foiuid  exclusive;  but  the  like  conditions  being  given  of  moisture,  tem- 
perature, sunshine,  shade,  and  other  elements,  then  we  may  expect  to  find 
plunlH  making  an  election  of  soil  or  stratum,  so  as  to  obtain  them  in  the 
desrcc  suited  to  their  nature. 

We  regret  that  the  authors  should  hove  been  compelled  to  leave  to  the 
future  a  closer  examination  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  count}*,  as  tl 
will  find  it  well  worth  a  ndnute  invcstigadun.     Their  sui^Hcioni  l'    ~^ 
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Scfrpiu  i/oloschfle'nu8  is  lost  from  Draunton  Burrows  is  unfounded,  as  wc 
have  abundance  of  specunens  from  that  spot,  gathered  three  or  four  years 
^o.  They  vrill  also  find  7)eiicnti7/i  iVcordium  in  a  very  peculiar  situation, 
glowing  in  wet  sand,  whereas  it  is  usually  a  fen  plant. 

As  we  delight  in  local  Florat^  wc  should  be  very  ungrateful  to  quarrel 
with  authors  who  have  indulged  our  fanc^' ;  yet  we  doubt  the  expediency  of 
mdking  their  work  so  bulky  and  expensive,  and  should  have  been  better 
aatiafied  if  they  had  given  us  a  list  of  species  with  their  localities,  and  such 
new  information  as  uieir  diligence  had  enabled  them  to  collect,  and  had  not 
repeated  twice  over  the  generic  and  specific  characters  of  the  flowering 
plants  for  the  sake  of  presenting  the  reader  with  both  the  Linnean  and 
natuml  arrangement.  A  list  of  genera  would  have  answered  every  purpose. 
One  of  the  chief  objects  at  which  scientific  writers  should  aim,  is  to  make 
■dence  cheap  and  accessible  to  all.  Wc  wish,  too,  that  the  authors  had  con- 
■olted  the  latest  authorities  on  their  subject ;  but  wc  do  not  observe  a  single 
reference  to  Sir  James  Smith's  English  jF7om,  a  work  of  indisputable  merit, 
■id  on  the  question  of  species  of  the  first  authority.  If  his  new  views  had 
been  rciectea,  after  due  examination,  we  should  have  no  right  to  complain, 
but  they  ought  not  to  have  been  overlooked.  The  cr^-ptogamic  part  is  done 
with  more  care. 

After  all,  the  work  before  us  will  be  found  useful  to  such  persons  as  are 
reridenta  within  the  county,  and  to  those  who  are  induced  to  visit  *'  De- 
von's myrtle  vales,"  from  curiosity,  or  in  search  of  the  inestimable  blessing 
of  health.  The  faults  are  not  such  as  are  of  great  importance  to  the 
learner;  and  the  experienced  l)otanist  will  have  access  to  more  general 
works  to  supply  the  deficiencies.  —  oc^ 
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LiSDLEY  and  HuttonU  Fatsil  Flora  of  Great  Britain,  —  I  rejoice  to  see 
■  Fossil  Flora  announced  b\'  two  such  scientific  gentlemen  as  Professor 
Lindley  and  Mr.  Hutton.  The  well  known  botanic  accuracy  of  the  former 
will  distinguish  by  the  few  remaining  characters  the  fossils  possess,  whether 
their  complete  identity  yet  exists  or  not.  This  is  u  work  which  the  mere 
Si^llish  botanist  would  be  incompetent  to  grnp^)lc  with ;  for  the  entire 
Flora  of  the  older  formations  consists  in  scitainuieous  plants,  fenis,  and 
palms,  cacti,  ^.,  the  resemblances  of  wliich  at  present  are  only  found 
within  the  tropics,  although  every  coal  measure  in  Eivope  abounds  with 
similar  specimens.  The  nearest  resemblance  to  the  present  vegetables  of 
England  exists  in  the  more  recent  formation  of  the  London  clay.  In  this 
stntumy  at  least,  races  of  plants  ttimilar  to  those  of  Europe  and  North 
America  arc  abundant,  whicli  is  sufficiently  obvious  in  glancing  over  the 
acorns  and  nuts  that  have  lieen  so  plentifully  procured  from  the  Isle  of 
Shcppy ;  yet  even  here  some  tropical  remains  are  found,  although  more 
scmtily.  In  the  fossils  of  Colebrook  Dale,  s^-ngenesious  plants,  mixed  with 
the  grasses,  appear  to  be  particularly  abundant.  The  union  of  Mr.  Hutton, 
of  seological  repute,  with  Mr.  Lindley  is  a  happy  circumstance,  and,  I 
doubt  not,  a  work  of  great  utility  to  future  geological  enquiries  will  be  the 
result.  I  trust  that  it  will  be  jmbllshed  consecutively,  beginning  either 
with  the  more  recent  or  primitive  assemblages,  a  nietliod  tliat  will  imme- 
dbtely  render  the  very  first  part  of  general  utility ;  a  plan  much  more  readily 
Seoomplished  in  fotnl  than  in  rt'ceni  botany.  —  W.  Masters.  Canterbury^ 
Jmmtutry^  1H30. 

A  Geologiral  Flora  of  Europe  is  in  contemplation  by  some  French  and 
German  botanists,  in  which  the  plants  will  be  classed  according  to  tlic  rocks 
Md  soils  believed  to  be  most  congenial  to  them. — B.  Paris^  March  1830. 
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Art.  I.     Foragn  Notices. 

FHANCE. 

Two  Poodki  from  Milan.  —  Sir,  Two  very  ri^roarknble  snvnns  now 
(Uviiie  the  Httention  of  the  French  public  with  the  rouiBnCic  tragedv  of 
Uemaai  by  Victor  Hugo,  and  I  transmit  to  you  a  description  of  them  which 
I  received  a  few  ilavs  ago ;  — 

"  They  are  pooJles  from  Milan,  where  they  have  received  their  edu- 
(.'stion;  the  elder,  named  Fido,  is  white,  with  some  hlack  patches  on  hia 
head  ami  back,  and  the  younger,  who  ia  called  Bianco,  ia  also  white,  bat 
with  red  apots.  Fido  is  a  grave  and  serious  nersont^,  walks  with  tUgnhy 
round  the  circle  assembled  to  see  him,  uiid  ap{>ear9  much  abaorbnl  in 
redecUon.  Kanco  is  youn^  and  ^ddy,  hut  tiiU  of  talent  when  he  chooses 
to  apply  it.  Owing  to  his  more  sedate  dispoaiiion,  Fido,  however,  is 
called  upon  to  act  the  nrind|)al  part  of  the  exhibition :  a  word  ia  dictated 
to  him  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  German,  French,  or  Enatish  lan- 
guage, and  selected  team  a  vocabulary  where  fifty  words  in  each  tongue 
are  inscribed,  and  which  altogether  make  three  hundred  diflerent  eom- 
binations.  An  alphabet  is  placed  before  Fido,  and  irom  it  he  takes  the 
letters  which  compose  the  given  word,  and  lavs  them  in  their  proper  order 
Bt  the  feet  of  his  master.  On  cine  occasion  he  was  told  to  luiell  the  word 
Heaven,  and  he  quickly  placed  the  letters  till  he  came  to  the  second  e, 
be  stood  for  an  inatant  as  if  pU7zled,  but  in  a  moment  after  he  took  the  e 
out  of  the  Erst  syllable,  and  put  it  into  the  second.  His  attunments  in 
orthogmphy,  however,  arc  not  so  ijurririaing  as  those  in  arithmetic ;  he 
practises  the  lour  rules  with  extraordinary  facility,  arranges  the  double 
cipheTH  as  he  did  the  double  vowels  in  the  word  heaven,  and  rarely  make* 
an  error.  When  such  does  occur,  his  more  thoughtless  companion  is  called 
in  to  rectify  it,  which  he  invariably  does  with  the  greateat  quickness,  but 
as  he  had  rather  play  than  work,  and  pulls  Fido  by  the  ears  to  make  luni 
as  idle  as  himself,  he  is  quickly  dismissed.  One  day  the  steady  Fido  spelt 
the  word  Jupiter  with  a  b,  instead  of  a  p,  after  the  manner  of  the  (W- 
mans ;  Bianco  was  summoned  to  his  aid,  who,  after  contemplnting  the  word, 
pusht^  out  the  b  with  his  nose,  and  seizing  a  p  between  nis  teeth,  put  it 
mto  the  vacancy.  Fido  is  remarkable  for  the  modest  firmness  with  which 
he  insists  upon  hia  correctness  when  he  feels  convinced  of  it  himself;  for  a 
lady  having  struck  a  repeating  watch  in  his  ear,  he  selected  an  S  for  the 
hour,  and  u  6  for  the  three  quarters.  The  company  [)resent,  and  his 
master,  called  out  to  him  he  was  wrong ;  he  reviewed  his  numbers,  and 
stood  still,  his  master  insisted,  and  he  again  examined  his  ciphers,  after 
which  he  went  quietly,  but  not  in  the  least  abashed,  into  the  middle  of  tlte 
camet,  and  looked  at  his  audience;  the  watch  was  then  sounded  ocain, 
ana  it  was  Ibund  to  have  struck  two  at  every  quarter,  and  Fido  received  tl»e 
phuidits  which  followed  with  as  gentle  a  demeanour  as  he  had  borne  tin: 
accusation  of  error. 
■'*  One  occupation  »i 


bring  the  itiJdy  Biiuico  to  the  gravity  a 
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ddcr  tavanty  and  when  the  spectators  are  tired  of  arithmetic  and  orthogra- 
phy, the  two  dogs  either  fit  down  with  each  other  to  6cart^,  or  become  the 
antagonists  of  one  of  the  company.  They  ask  for,  or  refuse  cards,  as  their 
bands  require,  with  a  most  important  look,  they  cut  at  the  proper  times,  and 
never  mistake  one  suit  for  another.  They  have  recourse  to  their  ciphers 
to  mark  their  points,  and  on  one  occasion  Bianco  having  won,  he  selected 
Ui  number,  and  on  being  asked  what  were  the  gains  of  his  adversary,  he 
inuDediately  took  an  0  between  his  teeth,  and  showed  it  to  the  querist ;  and 
both  seem  to  know  all  the  turns  of  the  game  as  thoroughly  as  the  most  expe- 
rienced card-players. 

*  All  this  passes  without  the  slightest  visible  or  audible  sign  between  the 
poodles  and  their  master,  the  spectators  are  placed  within  three  steps  of 
tlie  carpet  on  which  the  performance  goes  forward ;  people  have  gone  for 
tlie  aole  purpose  of  watching  the  master,  every  body  visits  them,  and  yet 
no  one  has  vet  found  out  the  mode  of  communication  established  between 
tfacm  and  their  owner.  Whatever  this  communication  may  be,  it  does 
■oC  deduct  from  the  wonderful  intelligence  of  these  animals;  ior  there  must 
be  a  multiplicity  of  signs  not  only  to  be  understood  with  eyes  or  ears,  but 
lo  be  separated  from  each  other  in  their  minds,  or  to  be  combined  one 
with  another,  for  the  various  trials  in  which  they  are  exercised. 

*  I  have  seen  learned  pigs  and  ponies,  and  can,  afler  these  spectacles, 
nedily  imagine  how  the  extraordinary  sagacity  of  a  dos  may  be  brought 
lo  ft  knowledge  of  the  orthography  of  three  hundred  words ;  but  I  must  con- 
§em  mvaelf  piUEzled  by  the  acquu'emcnts  of  these  poodles  in  arithmetic,  which 
moat  depend  upon  the  will  of^thc  spectator  who  proposes  the  numbers;  but 
that  which  is  most  surprising  of  all  is  the  skill  with  which  they  play  ccart^. 
Hie  gravity  and  attention  with  which  they  carry  on  their  ^ame  is  almost 
Indimus,  and  the  satisfaction  of  Bianco  when  he  marks  his  pomts  is  per- 
fectly evident. 

"  1  must  not  omit  a  very  amiable  feature  in  the  character  of  these  four- 
footed  asvans,  which  is,  that  their  great  superiority  of  instruction  over 
thdr  brethren  has  not  in  the  least  destroyed  their  more  engaging  quali- 
tin.  Not  only  are  they  obedient,  but  lively,  ufiectionate,  and  gentle, 
nd  have  not  one  particle  of  conceit,  though  all  Paris  sees  and  admires 
them.** 

I  can  vouch  for  the  entire  veracity  of  the  above  statement,  and  am,  Sir, 
jouriy  &€.  —  Sarah  Lee.    27.  Burton  Street,  Burton  Crescent,  March,  1830. 

ITALY. 

Koleano  of  Pietra  Mala, —  In  crossing  the  Apennines  we  slept  at  the 
v3bge  of  Pietra  Mala,  about  halfway  between  Bologna  and  Florence,  that 
we  might  more  conveniently  sec  the  celebrateil  volcano,  which  is  about  a 
ade  from  the  village,  and  to  which,  attended  by  a  f^iiide,  we  bent  our  steps 
■oon  after  it  was  dark.  As  usual  we  found  the  account  in  oiu-  guiclc-book 
■Boonect.  Far  from  illuminating  the  surrounding  luountuins,  we  should 
BOly  until  quite  near  it,  have  taken  it  for  any  thing  but  a  candle  in  a  cottage 
WHidow,  or  at  most  a  small  bonfire ;  and  instead  of  presenting  the  extraor- 
dioftry  pecidiarity  of  lighting  wood  but  not  heating  stones,  we  found  those 
vUch  ue  upon  it  so  hot  as  not  to  be  held  in  the  hand,  and  the  heat  suffi- 
cient to  roast,  very  speedily,  some  chestnuts  which  my  sons  chanced  to  have 
in  their  pockets,  and  which  they  ate  with  double  glee  on  account  of  their 
cookery  at  this  natural  furnace,  which  has  been  burning  for  ages,  and  which 
ftom  this  cu*cunistance  derives  its  greatest  interest.  Strictly  it  has  little 
ckim  to  lie  called  a  volcano,  there  not  Inking  the  slightest  appearance  of  any 
enter.  It  is  merely  a  flaine  of  hydrogen  or  carburctted  hydrogen  gas, 
iNliingfrom  crevices  in  an  oval  space  Gtl.  or  8fl.  long,  by  3f^.  or  4ft. 
kmedy  on  the  same  level  with  the  surrounding  field,  and  wliich  space  is 
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covercU  to  the  beighC  ol' about  a  foot  with  small  pieceaof  indurated  dajtOt 
clfty  slue  of  a  red  ualour,  but  in  such  small  quantity,  ihaL  it  seems  more  pro- 
bable tliat  they  have  been  purposely  thrown  there  than  elevated  from  below. 
The  flame  breaks  out  here  and  there  from  lunong  the  stones,  to  the  hei^l 
of  about  a  foot,  tlie  whole  having  much  the  appearance  of  a  fire  of  wood, 
spread  about,  on  whinh  stones  or  biitk  bats  bail  been  thrown,  wheacc  pro- 
bably die  Italian  nauie  for  it,  Fhoco  di  Leguo,  Our  guide,  being  a  mere  boy, 
could  give  us  no  uifomiation  as  to  whether  the  flame  is  ever  cxtingiushed, 
which  one  would  think  nii^t  happen  from  the  extremely  heavy  raiOB  and 
high  winds  that  occur  among  the  Apennines ;  whether,  us  the  guide-book 
aaaem,  it  is  more  viiid  in  wet  weather,  &c.  &c. ;  and  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  consulting  modern  Italian  works  on  these  and  other  points, 
as  the  precise  chemical  compoaidon  of  the  gas,  which  has  doubtless  been 
examined  and  determined. 

Having  satisfied  our  curiosity  as  far  as  practicable,  we  returned  to  the 
villwe  by  the  wretched  road  we  had  previously  traversetl,  the  state  of 
whidi,  and  of  the  inn,  are  striking  proofs  of  Italian  apathy.  This  so  called 
volcano  has  been  famous  for  upwards  of  SJiO  years,  Montague,  in  his 
interesting  Travel*  in  Italy,  in  1A80,  mentioning  his  great  rt^ct  that  he  hud 
not  stopped  to  examine  it;  and  if  the  road  were  good,  which  it  misht  be 
made  at  an  expense  of  less  than  50/.,  and  the  accommodations  at  we  inn 
ample,  scarcely  a  traveller  would  crosa  the  Apennines  who  would  not  &lec{> 
there,  in  order  to  visit  this  remarkable  phenomenon.  Instead  of  wtlk^ 
the  road  is  so  wretchedly  bod,  first  through  a  dirty  lane,  and  (hen  over  rocks 
and  across  ploughed  fields,  as  to  be  almost  im[iraeticablc  after  run  lor 
females ;  and  the  inn,  though  improved  since  Forsyth  dc!>cribed  it  in  mch 
dark  colours,  is  still  very  inditferent,  and  the  charges  exorbitant,  so  that 
a  great  proportion  of  travellers  ^ve  up  seeing  the  volcano,  and  deep  at 
Covilisjo,  a  better  inn,  a  few  miles  fiu'ther  on.  How  di^rently  would 
these  things  be  manned  in  England  or  Germany !  whio'e,  in  pnssu^  from 
Bavaria  to  the  Tyrol,  we  found  an  excellent  gravel  walk,  purposely  nude 
to  lead  to  a  csi^cade  some  hundred  yards  Irom  the  liigh  road,  though  not 
i>ear  any  inn  or  village,  and  no  one  claimed  any  thing  for  the  accomiuod*- 
lion.  -~  \V.  a.    Florence,  January  i.  1830. 


Art,  H.  Natural  History  in  Londoti. 
Zoological  Sodeiv.  —  A  Bomewhat  noisj-  Meeting  of  this  Society  took 
place  on  April  I.,  at  uie  Society's  house.  Lord  Auckland  was  in  the  chair. 
The  chief  subject  of  dispute  was  the  continuance  of  Mr.  Sabine  ex-Secre- 
tary of  the  Horticidtnral  Society,  as  superiutendant  of  the  Zoological  Farm. 
Mr.  Sabine  was  warmly  defended  by  Lonl  Auckland  and  Lord  CarnarrDn, 
and  attacked  with  eoual  warmth  by  Messrs.  Burke,  Ker,  Chambers,  and 
others.  There  are  few  things  more  remarkable  in  the  Meetings  of  bodies 
entirely  dependent  on  thdr  popularity  for  existence,  than  the  strenuoui 
cdbrts  wMch  the  leaders  almost  invariably  make  in  the  defence  of  any  ind^ 
vidua!  who  happens  tobeaccideutally  connected  with  them.  OfMr-Sabme** 
cattle-feeding  capabilities,  of  course,  we  do  not  pretend  to  judge ;  but  when 
it  is  on  record  that  his  ignorance  and  extravagance  have  already  brou^t 
one  Society  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  can  any  thii^  be  conceived  more  stnuige 
than  that  men  of  common  sense  should  insist  on  his  bdne  allowed  an 
opportunity  of  doing  the  same  by  another,  bfraute  he  kainot  bfen  mmtUW 
iffmiy  thing  frauduleTtt  T  Did  the  fact  of  Mr.  Saliine'a  btni^  an  honest  man, 
—  which  Lord  Auckland  seemed  to  think  quite  conclualve  of  that  gentle- 
man's nierha,  —  iji  any  respect  diminish  the  load  of  debt  which  his  eon- 
doct  hsa  entailed  on  the  Horticullural  Society  ?     There  vras  another  point 
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wliidi  was  endeavoured  to  be  made  a  great  deal  of,  and  which  is  in  every 
mpect  as  unsound.  Mr.  Sabine,  it  seems,  gives  his  superintendence  gra- 
dnoualj.  The  only  consequence  we  ever  knew  to  result  from  that  species 
of  serviee  was,  that  it  made  those  who  received  it  the  thralls  of  those  who 
gne  it ;  that  it  destroyed  all  responsibility  in  the  servant,  and  all  claim  to 
■^Mi  vision  in  the  master.  If  the  Society  engage  an  active  respectable  man 
Id  do  dieir  business — which  they  may  do  for  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  —  they  will  have  one  whom  a  sense  of  interest  will 
laMiar  attentive  and  obedient,  whom  they  may  correct  when  he  goes  wrong, 
Md  discharge  if  he  will  not  be  corrected.  At  present  they  save  this  mighty 
MB  by  employing  a  man  who  will  attend  to  his  honorary  duties  when  he 
KkM^  and  now  he  likes ;  whose  conduct,  whether  right  or  wrong,  the^  dare 
■at  challenge ;  and  of  whose  disservice  they  will  soon  find  it  next  to  impos- 
■ble  to  rid  themselves.  There  is  indeed  a  remedy  to  this  species  of  folly, 
wUeh  never  fiuls  of  effect,  —  the  sul>scribers  can  withdraw.  And  they  mli 
dp  so.  The  Bfedico-Botanical,  the  Horticultural,  the  Zoolo^cal,  will  pro- 
bably continue  to  exhibit  their  princes,  their  pines,  and  their  parrots,  for 
HHW  time  longer ;  but  the  impulse  which  put  their  machinery  in  motion  has 
eaaaedy  and  the  firiction  is  every  hour  increasing.  In  a  year  or  two  more 
dia^  may  expect  to  encounter  the  fiite  to  which  folly  and  favouritism,  when 
■ot  aupported  by  statute,  are  ever  subjected,  and  to  add  to  the  long  list  of 
■Hfiil  projects  which  wisdom  has  begim  and  mismanagement  ended.  (^Spec" 
Mm-,  April  S.) 

To  tbe  above  very  judicious  observations,  we  shall  only  add,  that  nothii^ 
eM  riiow  the  consummate  vanity  of  Mr.  Sabine  more  ttian  the  fact  of  his 
inuing  to  obtrude  his  services  both  on  the  Zoological  Society,  and  to  a 
In  extent  on  the  Horticultural ;  certain  parts  and  things  in  the  Chis- 
Oarden  being  still  under  his  care.  Mr.  Sabine's  fiiends  and  enemies, 
we  believe,  alike  wish  him  to  retire  altogether  from  both  these  Societies, 
and  tihe  former  have  done  every  thing  short  of  telling  him  so  to  his  face.  If 
Ifr.  Sabine  really  wishes  well  to  tlicse  Societies,  he  ought  to  sacrifice  his 
own  feelings  to  public  opinion,  and  back  out  of  them,  as  the  phrase  is,  with 
aU  poanble  speed.  He  may  rely  upon  this,  that  his  espionnage  system 
^Boostrous,  as  Mr.  Lindley'well  termed  it),  as  given  in  evidence  to  the 
"«■'■"'*'***»  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  published  in  part  in  the  last  num- 
ber (uKV*)  of  the  Gardener^ »  AfagasUnc^  has  rendered  his  name  loathsome, 
■OC  neray  to  every  gardener  or  naturalist,  but  to  every  man  with  the 
faKnp  or  an  Englishman,  to  every  man,  in  short,  of  common  honour  and 
bonerty.  It  is  right  that  such  practices  should  be  exposed,  in  order  that 
dNy  may  excite  universal  execration,  and  thus  tend  to  prevent  their  re- 
cvrance.  —  Cond. 

OuUribtiikmt  to  the  Menagerjf,  The  taste  for  zoological  science  has  so 
■ocb  extended  in  the  country  within  the  last  few  years,  that  there  is  every 
HMon  to  hope  that  we  shall  very  shortly  have  no  cause  to  complain 
ef  inferioritY  to  our  neighbours  in  this  department  of  natural  histor}'.  That 
die  ertablismnent  of  the  Zoological  Society  has  very  much  contributed  to 
and  diAise  this  taste,  no  one  can  doubt;  and,  considering  the 
time  that  Society  has  been  established,  it  is  astonishing  what  advances 
been  made  both  m  the  formation  of  a  nuiseum  and  nienagery.  The 
•oontains  specimens  of  the  most  valuable  kind,  but  is  still  very  deficient 
kenmiples  from  our  British  Fauna.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  parks 
ki  tiiii  country,  no  one  has  presented  them  with  a  pair  of  deer ;  and  in 
■nt  of  the  smaller  animals  mdigenous  to  this  country*  thev  are  entirely 
waatbiK.  If  the  friends  of  natural  history-  would  contribute  their  efforts  to 
dus  object,  the  doficicncy  would  soon  be  supplied.  Those  noblemen  and 
^Btiemen  intercNted  in  tlie  institution  would  confer  a  great  l)cnefit  upon 
It,  if  they  would  direct  their  keepers  to  send  specimens  of  all  kinds  of  ver- 
min (as  they  arc  called)  and  Inrds,  alive,  to  Bniton  Street.     I  would  parti- 
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ciilarly  direct  their  attention  to  indiviJunls  of  the  i(fustelB,orireaidtdK: 
the  polecat,  iDHiten,  ferret,  weasel,  &c.  &c. ;  also  the  bcul^er,  hare,  ralibjt, 
pheasant  (etipecial)}'  the  ring-necked),  partridge,  and  ail  Icinds  of  birds  from 
the  house  sparrow  to  the  hawk.  1  have  not  mentioned  ditferent  varieties 
of  Sorex,  or  shrew  mouse,  water  rat,  field  mouse.  Sec  Any  contributions 
would  be  very  valuable,  and  I  know  that  the  Society  would  willin^vpay 
any  expenses  incident  upon  their  transmission  to  Bruton  Street. — F.  Z.  S. 

On  this  evening  (being  the  eve  of  Si. 


)rica],  and  etymological  evidence,  that  the  original  plant  wat  not  thewhite 
clover,  which  is  now  employed  as  the  national  emblem.    He  stated  that  it 
would  seem  a  condition  at  least  suitable,  if  not  necessary,  to  a  national 
emblem,  that  it  »bauld  be  something  ^miliar  to  the  people,  and  femiliar 
too  at   that  seasan  when  the   national  feast   is  celebrated.       Thus   the 
Welsh  have  pven  the   Iret  to   St.  David,  being   &  favourite  oleraceous 
herb,  and  the  only  green   thing  they  could  find   on  the   1st  of  March. 
The  Scotch,  on  the  other  hand,  -whose  feast  is  in  autumn,  have  adopted 
the  thitUe.     The  white  clover  is  not  fully  expanded  on  St.  Patrick's  day, 
and  wild  specimens  of  it  could  hardly  be  obtained  at  this  season.     Be- 
sides it  was  probably,  nay,  almost  certainly,  a  plant  of  uncommon  occur- 
rence in  Ireland  during  its   early  history,  having  been  introduced  into   < 
that  country  in  the  iniddle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  made  conunoa   i 
bv  cultivation.     He  then  referred  to  several  old  authors,  to  prove  that  the   ! 
(Afintroct  was  eaten  by  tha  Irish ;  and  to  one  who  went  over  to  Ireland  in 
the  sixteeolli  century,  who  says  it  was  eaten,  and  was  a  lour  plant.     The 
name,  also,  of  shamrock  b  conmton  to  several  trefoils,  both  in  the  Irish  and 
Gaelic  languages.     Now  clover  could  not  have  been  ealen,  and  it  is  not 
sour.     TtMing,  therefore,  all  the  conditions  requisite,  they  are  only  found   i 
in  the  wood-eorrel,  O'xalia  Acetos^lla.     It  is  an  early  spring  plant ;  it  was,  i 
and  is,  abundant  in  Ireland ;  it  is  a  trefoil ;  it  is  called  iham-rng  by  the  old  , 
herbalists,  and  it  is  sour ;   whilst  its  beauty  mi^t  well  entitle  it  to  the   i 
distinction  of  being  the  national  cmbleui.     "Ihc  substitution  of  one  for  the  I 
other  has  been  occasioned  by  cultivation,  which  made  the  wood-sorrel  lea 
plentiful,  and  the  Dutch  clover  abundant.  (^Pkit.  Mag.,  April  1830,  p.  388.) 
GcolapciU  Soeir/ff.  —  Feb.  19.     This  being  the  Anniversary  Meeting,  an 
excellent  address  was  delivered  from  the  chair  by  the  president,  Protewor 
Sedgewick.     The  al^rs  of  the  Society  are  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and 
the  niunber  of  members  increasing.     Diuing  the  last  year,  fifty  borne  and 
seven  fordgn  members  have  been  added  to  the  list,  and  several  excdicnt 
papers  have  been  recdvcd  and  read,  the  most  important  of  which  w 
noticed  by  the  Professor,  in  his  most  eloquent  and  philosophical  discoui 
The  address,  bdng  too  long  for  our  pages,  will  be  found  at  length  in  the 
PkilaiepMeai  Magaiitie,  vol.  vii.  No.  40.  for  April  1630,  p.  8S9. 

The  Meetings  of  this  Society,  unlike  those  of  the  Linnean,tlie  Zoological, 
or  the  Horticultural,  are  characterised  by  discusuoDS  on  the  subject  of  the 
papers  which  have  been  read :  this  we  consider  an  important  feature  in 
favour  of  this  Society,  and  one  which  ought  to  be  con^dered  essential 
in  every  sunilar  association.  Without  this  kind  of  discussion  and  convEM- 
ation,  it  seems  to  us  that  nine  tenths  of  the  good  to  be  done  by  an  asacni- 
blage  of  men  devoted  to  the  some  pursuits  must  be  lost.  Take  away  the 
personal  intercourse  between  the  members,  which  takes  place  before  aad 
after  the  main  business  of  the  Meeting,  and  the  rest  will  appear  a  si 
mummery,  ofUn  dull  enough.    But  more  of  this  hereafter.—  " 
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Art.  III.  CakKdar  of  Naturv. 
Scotland. 
DliOBAii  {^.  80.),  ahowinf;  the  Motion  or  the  Mercury  in  the  Barometer  and 
Thennomcter,  and  the  Dew  Point,  or  the  Mean  of  each,  for  every  Ten 
Daya  in  the  Months  of  February  anil  March ;  also  the  Mean  Temperature 
of  the  Air  within  Sin.  of  n  South  Brick  Wall,  commencing  on  the  lat  of 
March,  the  Thermometer  being  shaded ;  and  the  Depth  of  Kain  in  the 
Pluviometer,  and  the  (^antity  of  Moisture  evaporated  in  the  Evapo 
latitat  Oau^  during  the  same  Period;  as  extracted  from  the  Ilegistcr 
kept  at  Annat  (lardena,  Perthshire,  N.  IeU.  56°  23}',  above  the  level  of 
'*  1  17S  ft.,  and  15  miles  from  the  coast,  being  the  mean  of  daily 
-  --■       -  -  '  1)  o'clock  morning  and  10  o'clock  evening. 
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He  Kncs  marked  b  show  the  motion  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer, 
I  (  w  the  mean  tc[ii|>cniturc  of  the  air  near  a  south  garden  wall,  ( the  mean 
limeruure  in  the  open  air,  and  d  the  dew  point. 

"nc  coldest  day  m  Ftbniary  waa  the  6th  :  mean  temperature  of  that 
^jSfiO;  extremecoldV4°i  windeastcrly.  Thcwurmeat  ilay  was  thcK6th: 
■nn  temperature  of  that  day  51'A° ;  extreme  heat  56°;  wind  aouth-wcst. 
ntn  were  fi  days  of  brilliant,  and  7  of  partial,  aunahine ;  16  were  cloudy. 
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The  wind  blew  &om  the  east  and  north-east  on  U  days,  from  the  nordi-ilMri 
on  3  days,  and  from  the  west  and  souih-west  on  16  days.  Rain  or  snow 
fell  on  1 1  days;  17  days  were  lair.  There  were  loud  gales  of  wind  on  the 
1 9th  from  the  north;  on  the  91  si  from  (he  north-west,  aecompanied  with 
drifted  snowi  and  on  the  26th  ami  STth  &om  the  west,  accompnoieil  with 

The  coldest  day  in  March  was  die  5th :  mean  temperature  of  that  dsi 
se-A" ;  wind  east';  cxtreiuc  cold  30°.  The  wannest  day  was  the  2*ilh': 
mean  temperature  of  that  dny  34.°!  wind  west;  extreme  heat  63"^.  then 
wov  only  a  daya  of  briliinnt,  and  9  of  partial,  sunshine;  IT  dayn  were 
cloudy.  Rain  and  »now  fdl  on  11  days;  St)  days  were  fiiir.  ThcwiniJ 
blew  froai  the  east  on  9  davs,  from  the  north  on  8  days,  from  the  north- 
west on  3  days,  and  from  t}ie  west  on  17  days.  There  were  loud  pales  of 
wind  from  the  north  on  the  11th;  and  from  the  west  on  the  l£th,  14th, 
18th,  IBth.  90th,  and  a£»lh. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  month  of  February  being  ns  tow  as  37'F, 
vegetation  made  very  little  progress.  The  winter  aconilc  (i/ellebonts 
hyemalis)  was  in  flower  on  tiie  12th;  snowdrops  appeared  above  ground 
on  the  13th.  and  flowered  on  the  80lh,  The  field  lark  was  fir«  beard  to 
sing  on  the  morning  of  the  15lh.  Wood  pi;^ns  cooing  and  partridf>es 
pairing  on  the  evening  of  the  IGth.  The  mavis  and  blacklnrd  comniencnl 
whistlmg  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  when  the  temperature  was  44°.  At 
the  banning  of  March,  vt^nrtation  was  about  10  days  later  than  on  an  ave- 
rage of  years;  and  tlie  temperature  continued  low  during  the  first  10  davs. 
The  Ctocuii  v&nus,  which,  in  ordinary  seasons,  blows  about  the  last  week 
in  February,  did  not  this  year  come  m  flower  before  the  9th  of  March  ;  &am 
that  poioif  the  temperature  became  unusually  high,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
diasiam ;  the  consequence  was  a  sudden  appearance  of  spring  flowers, 
which  fiad  been  retarded  by  the  preceding  protmcted  low  temperature. 
Revet  wheat,  that  was  sown  on  the  86th  of  January,  only  appeared  above 
ground  on  the  1 4-th  of  March,  a  period  of  47  days ;  mean  temperattirc  of  that 
period  38-3"  The  ^axtfraga  oppositifblia  flowered  on  the  14th,  6  days 
eariier  than  last  season,  and  10  days  later  than  in  1628.  The  i^r^ba  oiKt- 
ide«  flowered  on  the  16th ;  apricot  trees  on  south  walls  were  in  futl  blow 
by  the  83d ;  AJarcissus  minor  on  tlie  8+th ;  Erythronium  Dens  cSinb  on  the 
85th;  gooseberries  were  in  leaf  by  the  2Gth;  the  Pulmon^ria  panicuIlUa 
was  in  flower  on  the  STth ;  larch  trees  were  coining  in  flower  by  the  SSih, 
on  which  day  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  rose  to  63°,  and  fell  to  ST" 
on  tlie  last  hour  of  the  month.  —  .^.  G.     April  1.  1830. 
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Art.  I.    Remarki  on  some  of  the  AdcaiUages  cmd  Disadvaniages  of 
Periodical  Works  on  Natural  History,     By  a  Purchaser  or 
Periodicals. 

Sir, 

As  your  Magazine  opens  a  wide  field  for  free  discussion 
and  enquiry,  and  affords  not  only  room  but  a  place  for  almost 
any  subject  connected  with  natural  history,  I  may,  perhaps, 
be  allowed  to  offer,  through  the  medium  of  your  pages,  a  few 
remarks  on  some  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  attend- 
ant on  works  which  come  out  in  perio<lical  numbers,  confining 
myself,  however,  to  such  as  relate  to  natural  history.  Of 
such  works  there  is  now  no  lack :  we  have  Floras  and  Faunas, 
Magazines,  Miscellanies,  Registers,  Cabinets,  Monographs, 
and  Enumerations,  hi  abundance,  together  with  Illustrations, 
aoological,  entomological,  and  ornithological,  besides  a  for- 
midable phalanx  (formidable,  I  mean,  to  the  jxx-kets  of  the 
purchasers)  of  Transactions,  the  result  of  the  joint  wisdom 
and  abilities  of  those  learned  bodies,  our  scientific  societies. 
I  do  not  complain  of  the  number  of  these  publications ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  wish  to  see  it  increase ;  for,  as  it  is  morally 
impossible  for  a  man  of  nunlerate  private  fortune  to  purchase 
any  thing  like  all  of  them,  it  is  desirable  that  th^re  should  l>e 
an  ample  supply,  out  of  which  to  make  a  judicious  selection. 
Of  the  sort  of  works  in  question,  I  have  been,  or  still  am,  a 
purchaser,  for  my  sphere,  of  a  considerable  number.  I  ^^  take 
them  in,"  as  it  is  called^  1  have,  therefore,  some  right  to 
speak,  from  experience,  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  system.  In  stating  what  I  have  to  offer,  I  am  actuated 
by  two  motives:  first,  I  would  wish  to  recommend  and  encou- 
rage periodicals  on  natural  history,  as  being  a  highly  useful, 
convenient,  and  agreeable  mode  oi  publication  ;  and,  secondly. 
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to  see  the  evils  and  abuses  with  which  they  are  sometimes 
attended,  and  to  which  they  are  always  more  or  less  liable,  as 
far  as  possible  removed. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  as  being,  however,  an  almost  miavoid- 
able  evil,  that  works  on  natural  history  are,  for  the  most  part, 
necessarily  expensive,  especially  if  they  contain  plates ;  still 
more,  if  the  plates  are  coloured,  as,  in  many  cases,  they  must 
be,  fully  to  answer  the  purpose  intended ;  and,  most  of  all,  if 
these  are  really  well  executed,  and  the  work  splendidly  got 
up.  The  cost,  for  example,  of  such  a  work  as  Sowerby's 
English  Botany  (not  to- take  one  of  larger  calibre),  extending 
as  it  did  to  six  and  thirty  good'-sized  volumes,  though  pub- 
lished at  a  moderate  price,  would  amount  (I  speak  at  a  rouffh 
guess)  to,  perhaps,  near  50/.  or  more.  Now,  this  maybe 
thought  a  serious  sum  to  pay  for  a  favourite  hobby,  for  the 
mere  gratification  of  one's  taste ;  and  many  of  those  who  took 
the  work  in  would  have  been  deterred,  I  suspect,  from  pur- 
chasing it,  had  the  money  been  to  be  paid  down  for  it  in  a 
lump.  But,  as  it  came  out  in  monthly  numbers,  and  occu- 
pied a  course  of  years  in  its  completion,  we  some  of  us  now 
find  our  libraries  enriched  with  a  costly  and  truly  valuable 
book,  which,  had  it  been  published  all  at  once,  we  might 
hardly  have  thought  ourselves  justified  in  purchasing.  It  wiU 
be  said,  perhaps,  in  reply,  that  this  way  of  representing  things 
is  mere  self-delusion,  invented  for  the  sole  purpose  of  quieting 
the  consciences  of  those  who  choose  to  indulge  in  such  elegant 
and  expensive  luxuries ;  for  that  the  same  identical  sum  of 
money,  to  a  penny,  is  paid  for  the  article,  whether  it  be  taken 
in  seriatim  or  bought  complete.  No  doubt,  the  same  sum  is 
paid ;  but,  being  paid  gradually,  and  by  small  instalments,  dis- 
tributed, as  it  were,  through  a  course  of  many  years,  the  tax 
falls  lightly,  and  is  scarcely  felt.  This,  then,  is  one  of  the 
advantages  of  publishing  works  in  the  form  of  periodical 
numbers :  it  brings  them  within  the  reach  of  men  of  moderate 
means ;  and,  therefore,  extends  their  circulation,  and,  cons^ 
quently,  their  utility. 

Another  advantage  of  this  method  is,  that  it  gives  oppor- 
tunity, not  only  for  correcting  any  mistakes  which  the  author 
may  have  inadvertently  fallen  into  at  the  commencement  of  his 
labours,  but  also  for  including  in  the  work  all  the  recent  dis- 
coveries, which  are  continually  being  made  during  the  pro- 
gress of  publication,  and  thus  renders  the  Flora  or  Fauna, 
&c.,  far  more  complete  than  it  could  have  been,  had  the  whole 
issued  simultaneously  from  the  press.  Take,  again,  as  an 
example  in  point,  the  case  of  English  Botany^  the  nrst  volume 
of  which  bears,  in  the  titlepage,  the  date  of  1 790,  and  the 
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last  that  of  1 8 1 4.  That  very  many  additions  were  made  to  our 
British  Flora  during  these  twenty-four  years,  it  is  quit€  unne- 
cessary' to  point  out.  (In  the  sister  department  of  entomo- 
logy, the  new  discoveries,  during  the  same  space  of  time, 
must  have  been  far  more  numerous.)  The  botanical  mine  is 
still  inexhausted,  as  new  plants  are  constantly  being  added  to 
our  indigenous  list ;  and  these  accessions,  since  the  period  of 
1814,  are  now  found  to  be  sufficient  in  number  to  form  a  sup- 
plement to  the  above  work,  which,  every  British  botanist  must 
rejoice  to  know,  has  already  been  commenced. 

The  last  advantage  I  shall  mention,  as  attending  the  pe- 
riodical mode  of  publication,  is,  that  it  enhances,  if  I  mistake 
not,  the  pleasure  which  the  purchaser  derives  from  the  work 
he  takes  in,  and  serves  to  keep  up  his  interest  in  it.  Count 
Rumford  is  said  to  have  recommended,  in  some  cases,  the  use 
of  tough  meat  in  preference  to  tender,  on  the  ground  that  it 
prolonged  the  pleasure  of  eating.  Without  going  the  length 
which  the  philosopher  did  in  this  instance,  I  certainly  think 
the  quantum  of  enjoyment  we  experience  from  the  sort  of 
works  now  under  consideration,  is  greatly  increased  by  their 
being  dealt  out  to  us  piecemeal,  and  at  intervals.  Few  ])er- 
sons  like  to  have  the  whole  of  their  dhiner,  fish,  meat,  and 
pudding,  heaped  on  their  plate  at  once ;  nor  do  I,  for  my  part, 
like  to  see,  on  a  journey,  ten  or  twenty  miles  of  road  before 
me,  in  a  uniform,  monotonous,  straight  line,  as  Mr.  Telford 
would  have  us.  These  things  are  somewhat  appalling ;  and,  in 
the  one  case,  would  be  enough  to  take  away  one's  appetite,  and 
in  the  other  to  damp  one's  ardour  for  travelling —  for  travel- 
fing,  at  least,  for  pleasure.  Six  and  thirty  volumes  (to  have 
noourse  again  to  Englis/i  Botamj  for  an  example)  coming  ujwn 
one  in  a  body  would,  perhaps,  be  equally  overpowering;  the 
mind  would  be  bewildered,  and  at  a  loss  almost  to  decide 
what  portions  of  the  work  to  exiunine  first;  and  certainly  the 
whole  has  much  better  chance  of  being  j)erused  and  tho- 
roughly digested,  when  presented  to  us  at  stated  intervals,  in 
the  form  of^ periodical  numbers.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  plea- 
sure of  anticipation :  there  is  something  exceedingly  agreeable 
in  looking  forward  to  the  first  of  the  month  for  the  arrival  of  a 

new  fasciculus  of  Flrnra ,  or  Illustrations  of ^  or  the 

next  Number,  Mr.  Ekiitor,  of  your  Magazine.  A  high  degree 
of  interest  is  excited  by  speculating  what  new  or  curious  sul)- 
jects  will  next  l)e  introduceil  to  us,  or  what  old  acquaintimces 
we  may  expect  to  meet  with,  correctly  described  and  figured, 
and  illustrated,  perhaps,  with  much  additional  information. 

Such,  as  it  appears  to  me,  are  among  the  advantages  of  the 
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plfin  I  speak  of.  Having  shown  the  bright  side  of  the  case, 
we  must  now  do  justice,  and,  turning  the  picture,  look  to  the 
disadvantages.  But^  first,  I  must  mention  a  circumstance 
attendant  on  some,  though  not  on  all,  periodical  works,  of 
which  I  stand  in  doubt,  whether  it  ought  more  properly  to  be 
referred  to  the  side  of  advantages  or  the  contrary,  as  it  will 
be  found  to  belong  either  to  the  one  or  the  other,  exactly  as 
the  case  may  be.  I  mean,  that  some  of  our  periodicals 
actually  remind  one  of  a  tape  iDorm^  —  they  seem  to  be  ab- 
solutely interminable !  For  example,  no  conceivable  period, 
short  of  domesday,  can  be  calculated  upon  for  the  probable 
termination  of  such  works  as  the  Botanical  Magazine  and  Bo-' 
tanical  Register^  comprehending,  as  they  do,  within  their  capa- 
cious range,  plants  from  every  region  of  the  known  world. 
So  long,  indeed,  as  these  works  keep  up  their  character,  and 
remain  under  the  auspices  of  men  of  science  and  ability,  like 
their  present  conductors,  we  have  no  reason  to  complain ;  but 
should  they,  at  any  time,  from  whatever  cause,  fall  off  and 
degenerate,  verifying  the  ancient  dogma,  ^^  Onmia  in  pejus,** 
the  sooner  they  are  brought  to  a  conclusion  the  better.  And, 
no  doubt,  there  is  a  pleasure  in  completing  any  thing ;  in  beii^ 
able  to  say,  "  Now  this  is  finished ;  **  —  a  pleasure  which,  of 
course,  is  not  to  be  attained  in  the  c&se  of  a  work  which  is 
carried  on  from  generation  to  generation,  and  extended  ad 
infinitum. 

The  almost  total  absence,  too,  of  every  thing  like  systematic 
arrangement  which  unavoidably  takes  place  in  most  periodical 
works,  is  another  inherent  qiiality  of  a  rather  (though  fiur 
less)  ambiguous  character,  possessing,  along  with  its  manifold 
and  great  disadvantages,  something  (and  but  little)  to  recom- 
mend it.  By  some  people,  the  promiscuous  introduction  of 
plants  or  animals  side  by  side,  having  no  manner  of  con- 
nection with,  or  affinity  to,  each  other,  may  be  thought  to 
present  an  agreeable  contrast  and  pleasing  variety,  like  the 
miscellaneous  ingredients  of  a  mere  ornamental  parterre; 
while  others  (and  myself  among  the  number)  cannot  but  re- 
gret the  want  of  that  lucidus  ordo  which  the  natural,  or  ev^i 
the  Linnean,  arrangement  of  the  subjects  would  afford.  Aris- 
totle's maxim,  "  IlapaAAijXa  /xaAAov  yvcGpi/xa,"  is  one  of  general 
application ;  and  in  nothing  does  it  hold  good  more  than  in 
natural  history,  the  species  of  a  genus  being  best  distin- 
guished —  their  differences  and  resemblances  most  apparent 
—  when  placed  all  together  in  juxtaposition.  The  book  itself 
likewise,  especially  if  it  be  voluminous,  is  far  more  convenient 
for  reference  when  arranged  on  some  regular  plan,  whether  it 
be  a  systematic  or   mere  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the 
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genera  and  species.*  To  use  a  common  proverb,  it  woiiki  be 
like  **  searching  for  a  needle  in  a  pottle  of  hay,"  to  look  for  a 
plant  among  the  fifty-six  volumes  of  the  Botanical  Magazinr^ 
were  it  not  for  the  assistance  of  the  general  index,  without 
which'  the  work  would  be  little  better  than  a  confused  medley 
of  sweets,  rudis  indigestaqne  molesy  {M)ssessing,  indeed,  an 
abundance  of  rich  and  valuable  stores,  of  which,  however,  we 
could  only,  with  labour  and  difficulty,  avail  ourselves  in  time 
of  need. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  positive  unmixed  disiul vantages  of  the 
periodical  system.  Of  these,  some  are  such  as  may^  and 
therefore  Might,  to  be  avoided ;  others  are  inevitable,  and 
therefore  must  be  patiently  endured.  To  die  latter  class  may 
be  referred  the  risk  which  the  purchaser  always  incurs  of 
having  a  work,  on  which  he  has  ex))endod  a  large  sum,  left 
incomplete  on  his  hands.  Many  are  the  instances  in  point 
which  mi^ht  be  mentioned :  instances  of  works  birth-strangled 
as  it  were,  dying  suddenly  a  premature  death,  or,  at  least, 
stopping  short  witliout  being  finished,  and  thus  reminding  one 
of  the  Hudibrastic  distich, 

"  The  adventure  of  the  l>eur  uiul  fiddle 
Is  sung,  but  breaks  oft- in  the  middle." 

Perhaps  the  author  himself  dies :  his  work,  of  course,  is  discon- 
tinued ;  or,  at  all  events,  it  falls  into  other,  probably  less  able, 
hands.  The  newly  ap{M)inted  editor,  the  wet  nurse,  as  he  may 
be  called,  of  the  publication.  Is  perhaps  precluded,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  from  the  iK)ssibility  of  giving  to  the  work 
diat  character  and  stamp  of  excellence  which  the  genuine  ))arenl 
hid  done,  and  would  have  continued  to  do,  almost  without  an 
efibrU  Who  CiUi  doubt  that  Dr.  Sibthorp's  Flora  Gnv^ca 
would  have  more  completely  realised  the  author's  plan,  had 
he  lived  to  |)ublish  it  himseli?  And  yet,  it  is  but  justice  to 
say,  that,  after  his  death,  the  materials  were  intrusted  for  pub- 
liQition  to  the  care  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  the  plates  to  l)e  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Sowerby ;  of  all  others,  perhaps,  the  two  most 
fitting  persons  that  could  have  been  selected  for  the  pur[)ose. 

•  Many  |)erio<licul  wwrks  on  lH)tanv,  &c.,  whm  imit'  hrou*ihl  to  a  rvticlu- 
dtm^  may 'be  lx)und  up,  not  in  the  onler  of  miblication,  but  systematical ly, 
according  to  some  scientific  arnmi^ement.  Mavini:  myself  had  SowtTbv's 
Bng&$A  Botmiy  iMMUid  up  after  the  Linneaii  system,  I  find  the  work,  in  this 
•tatc,  &r  more  convenient  to  refer  to ;  an<l,  consetiuentlv,  refer  to  it  now 
ten  tiuies,  perhiqis,  for  once  that  I  should  have  done  had  the  subjects  re- 
mained in  the  order  of  publication,  and  tlie  different  species  of  a  genus  |>een 
laborioiwly  to  1h>  souglit  for  as  tliey  lay  scattered  up  and  down  through 
thirty-nix  volumes.  Such  iK;rs(ms  vis  may  han|)en  to  have  a  copy  in  nuni- 
bcrs  or  in  boards,  1  would  Ktrongly  reconnuend  to  adopt  Uiis  or  some  similar 
plan. 

X  iJ 
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Oat  main  dbj/tct  with  die  Praiessor  ns.  as  I  Itfve  undcr- 
ftood,  to  iDnstnte  die  botanr  of  die  daasks;  fanu  with  die 
fangle  exception  of  the  oocssioiial  srnoimDes  of  Diosooridesy 
Douiiig  of  die  Idnd  is  to  be  fbund  in  the  pa^es  hitheito  pub- 
lished of  this  cosdj  and  splendid  Flora. 

Agaiiif  it  often  happens  that  a  work  is  discootinaed  bccaase 
it  is  not  fbimd  to  answer.  Manr,  I  belierey  of  our  finest 
works  on  natoral  histonr,  to  the  credit  of  their  anthors  be  ii 
spoken,  hare  been  trndcstaken,  not  so  much  fix*  the  sake,  tir 
with  the  expectatiofiy  of  making  mooer  by  them,  as  from  a 
genuine  disinterested  kn-e  of  the  sabgcct  itself;  a  subicct  in 
perfect  onison  with  die  author's  own  feeling  and  pursmia. 
At  the  same  time,  it  b  hardljr  to  be  expected,  at  least  not  in 
the  generality  of  cases,  that  a  man  should  expend  his  time 
and  labour  on  a  work  from  which  he  not  only  derires  no 
emolument,  but  by  which  he  is  absolutely  out  (rf*  pocket  at  die 
year's  end.  There  is,  however,  a  handsome  as  well  as  an 
unhandsome  way  of  discontinuing  a  work  that  does  not  anr 
swer :  I  call  it  unhandsome  to  break  off  abruptly  in  the  be^n- 
ning  or  middle  of  a  volume,  and  thus  leaving  the  purchasers 
in  the  lurch,  with  a  forlorn  piece  of  a  fragment,  besuing  about 
the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  original  design,  as  the  two 
or  three  first  courses  of  bricks  and  mortar  to  do  the  statdy 
edifice  of  which  they  form  the  foundation.  I  forbear  to  name 
instances  in  point,  though  I  easily  could  do  so.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  handsome  manner,  I  may  mention  the  case  of 
Professor  Hooker's  M^tsci  Exdtici,  the  discontinuance  of 
which  all  lovers  of  crj'ptogamic  botany  must  regret  Finding 
that  the  undertaking  did  not  meet  with  sufficient  encourage^ 
ment  (he  lost  money  by  the  work),  Dr.  Hooker  candidly 
Ktated  to  the  public,  that  he  was,  however  reluctantly,  under 
the  unavoidable  necessity  of  relinquishing  it ;  and  accordingly 
closed  the  work  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume. 

I  will  not  lay  much  stress  on  the  liability  to  which  pur- 
chasers are  exposed  of  having  imperfect  numbers  sent  to 
them  —  numbers  accidentally  deficient  in  one  or  more  of  the 
plates,  or  in  the  descriptive  letterpress ;  because,  if  through 
inattention  they  suffer  these  deficiencies  to  remain  unsupplied, 
the  fault  is  with  themselves,  and  they  have  no  one  else  to 
blame ;  yet  there  is  occasionally  not  a  little  difficulty  and 
denuir  in  rectifying  these  errors,  and  this  difficulty  is,  no 
doubt,  in  itself  an  evil. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  most  painful  part  of  the  task  I  have 
proposed  to  myself,  namely,  to  call  attention  to  those  disad- 
viintagcs  of  the  periodical  system  which  may^  and  therefore 
otight^  to  be  avoided.     This,  I  say,  is  the  most  painfid  part  of 
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my  task ;  for,  as  the  authors  and  editors  alluded  to  are,  for 
the  most  part,  naturalists  of  one  class  or  another,  I  am  sorry, 
as  a  brother-naturalist,  to  be  compelled  to  speak  or  think 
uofiivourably  of  any  of  the  fraternity,  of  whom  I  would  fain 
wish  to  be  able  to  entertain  the  same  opinion  as  good  old 
laak  Walton  did  of  hLs  brethren  of  the  angle,  that  they  are 
all  "very  honest  men."     Thus  far  our  way  nas  proved  tole- 
rably smooth,  and  we  have  gone  on  pretty  a)mfortably,  with- 
out much  jostling  and  jolting ;  now  the  face  of  the  country 
b^ns  to  assume   a  different  appearance,  and  tlie  journey 
threatens  to  be  more  rough  and  disagreeable.     I  shall  not  be 
deterred,  however,  from  pursuing  my  course,  in  spite  of  all 
diflBculties  and  obstructions,     llie  little,  meim,  paltry  tricks, 
of  which  some  otherwise  respectable  editors  are  guilty,  must 
be  exposed  to  view,  and  held  up  to  merited  reprobation.    At 
the  commencement  of  a  periodical  work,  the  author  usually 
puts  forth  a  prospectus,  in  which  he  states,  among  other  par- 
ticulars, his  plan  and  object,  the  nature  and  probable  extent 
of  the  work,  the  number  and  style  of  the  ))lates,  whether 
coloured  or  plain,  tlie  usual  quantity  of  letterpress,  the  stated 
intervals  at  which  the  numbers  are  to  appear,  and  the  price 
of  the  work  per  number.     Now,  as  it  is  on  the  faith  of  such 
guarantee  that  the  public  have  to  depend,  and  by  which  they 
are  in  great  measure  guided  in  making  u|)  their  minds  whether 
to  take  the  w^ork  or  not,  the  author  is  bound,  in  common 
honesty,  strictly  to  adhere  to  the  engagements  which  he  Ikis 
thus  voluntarily  undertaken.     If  he  fails  to  fulfil  the  ))r()niises 
he  has  held  out,  his  prospectus  serves  only  us  a  dccoy-iluck 
tocntrap  purchasers,  and  entice  the  unwary  to  their  loss.     I 
paii  over  the  great  irregularity  which  occasionally  tiikes  })lace 
m  the  appointed  periods  of  ))ul)licati(>n  ;  because  this,  I  am 
aware,  may  be  owing  to  circumstances  over  which  the  author 
has  little  or   no  control :    the  printer  may  be   dilatory  and 
unpunctual ;  or  the  engraver  or  colourer  overwhelmed  with 
a  more  than  ordinary  press  of  urgent  business ;  or  twenty 
accidents  may  occur.     But  when  the  irregularity  is  carried  to 
the  extent  we  sometimes  see  it,  the  author  himself  is  hardly 
to  be  acquitted  of  all  partici))ation  in  the  blame.    The  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  plates  hi  a  fasciculus  is  a  more  grievous 
charge.     An  author  engages  to  give  three^  four,  or  six  plates 
(as  the  case  may  be),  in  each  mnnber,  and  at  a  certain  price: 
after  a  time,  stinuilated,  perhaps,  by  the  lucre  of  gain,  he 
thinks  fit  to  make  an  alteration ;  and,  to  put  the  best  face  on 
things,  this  he  cKk's,  either  hi/  addin*i  one  or  more  plates^  and^ 
at  the  same  tinu\  raisin<^  the  price  of  each  Jasciadus  otU  of'  diw 
proportiofi ;  or  else  by  redact fi^ji  the  number  of  plates^  and  in- 
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creasing  the  quantity  ofletterpress^  which  is  far  from  being  an 
equivalent.     Perhaps  he  apologises  to  the  public,  complaining 
of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  paper,  the  expense  of  printing  and 
engraving,  and  urging  that  existing  circumstances  demand 
the  alteration ;  or,  perhaps,  he  has  the  assurance  to  attempt  to 
make  his  purchasers  believe,  that,  so  far  from  having  any 
cause  for  complaint,  they  will  be  even  gainers  by  the  change ; 
or  perhaps,  again,  he  quietly  adopts  the  alteration  without  any 
apology  or  notice  whatever.     I  could  name  a  person,  were  I 
not  afraid  of  subjecting  you,  Mr.  Editor,  to  an  indictment  for 
a  libel  by  publishing  the  truth  —  I  feould  name  a  person  who 
practised  the  kind  of  fraud  I  speakfof,  in  the  most  barefaced 
manner  ever  heard  of.     I  will  describe  the  case,  however :  it 
was  that  of  a  new  edition .  of  a  justly  celebrated  and  cosdy 
Flora.     When  the  work  .dr^w  n#ar  to  a  close,  the  numbers 
were  found  to  be  deficuent  in  one,  and  sometimes  two,  plates ; 
and,  by  this  adroit  '9(k1  economical  management,  the  whde 
was  spun  out  to  70  numbers ;  whereas,  the  plates  were  bardy 
sufficient  to  make  lip  the  complement  for  69.     There  was  no 
reduction,  I  should  observe,  in  the  price  of  the  numbers ;  no 
notice  was  taken  of  the  defalcation ;  no  apology  of  any  kind 
attempted  to  be  offered.     The  transaction  can  be  viewed  in 
no  other  light  than  as  a  gross  imposition  on  the  public ;  for, 
by  this  artifice,  each  purchaser  was  charged  above  \Ss.  mcwe 
than  he  ought,  had  the  editor  kept  his  engagements.    Think- 
ing all  this  might  have  originated  in  mistake,  I  remonstrated 
with  the  bookseller  in  the  country,  who  was  at  much  pains 
in  enquiring  into  the  bushiess,  and  endeavouring  to  sifl  it  to 
the  bottom.     No  redress,  however,  was  to  be  had ;  no  other 
alternative  but  that  of  submitting  to  the  imposition,  or  return- 
ing the  defective  numbers  to  the  bookseller,  and  putting  up 
with  an  incomplete  copy  of  a  work  that  had  cost  upwards  of 
50/.     One  purchaser,  I  happen  to  know,  not  believing  it  pos* 
sible  that  any  respectable  editor  should  practise  such  a  fraud, 
and  sus))ecting  that  the  blame  might  rest  elsewhere,  wrote 
himself  to  the  editor  to  make  his  complaint ;  he,  however  (the 
editor),  had  the  decency,  if  I  may  so  speak,  to  ^^  sufier  judg- 
ment to  go  by  default :  " — he  returned  no  answer  to  the  letter. 
The  above,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  an  extraordinary  case :  one 
of  more  frequent  occurrence,  and  still  more  paltry,  inasmuch 
as  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  imposition  is  far  more 
trifling  in  amount,  is  that  of  making  purchasers  of  periodical 
works  pay  extra^  and  pay  exorbitantly^  for  the  titlepage  and 
index  to  each  volume.     In  these  days  of  cheap  publications^ 
when  one  may  buy  a  little  volume,  almost,  of  valuable  and 
^^  entertaining  knowledge  "  for  two  shillings,  the  practice  I 
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speak  of  is  downright  scundalgiis.     Should  you^  Mr.  Editor, 
e\'er  attempt  to  treiit  us  in  this  mesni,  pettifogging,  huckster-like 
manner,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  you  shall  hear  from  me  on 
the  occasion,  if  I  am  in  the  land  of  the  living ;  and,  if  not,  be- 
ware lest  my  troubled  spirit  haunt  and  torment  you.    Hitherto, 
I  must  do  you  the  justice  to  say,  you  have  acted  in  a  way  the 
very  reverse  of  that  which  I  complain  of;  but,  in  the  course 
of  time,  as  the  love  of  money  is  a])t  to  increase  with  the  ac^ 
quisition,  there  is  no  knowing  but  yoii  may  grow  covetous, 
grasping,  and  insolent;   therefore,  I    warn  you  l)eforehand 
to  continue  on  your  go<Ml  behaviour.     Of  this  crying  abuse  I 
must  proceed,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  tedious,  to 
give  a  few  particular  examples.     One  editor  has  the  effrontery 
to  print,  in  rather  conspicuous  characters,  on  the  cover  of  his 
Agf  •  •  •  •  •  —  his  work,  I  mean,  for  I  am  not  going  to  name 
the  book  —  "  No.  XII.  of  Vohnne  XIV.,  price  four  shillings, 
coloured ;  with  ax  appendix,  price  one  shilling."    On  receiv- 
ing my  copy,  I  couki  find  nothing  like  an  Appimdix^  unless  it 
were  the  titlepage  and  index,  which  I  am  not  accustomed  to 
hear  called  by  tliat  name ;  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  this 
appendix  might  possibly  be,  like  the  postscript  of  a  lady's  let- 
ter, the  most  |)ithy  and  im|)ortant  part  of  the  whole.     Con- 
cluding, therefore,  that  my  copy  was  imperfect,  I  ordered  the 
bookseller  to  procure  for  me  the  appendix.     No  such  thing, 
however,  was  fortlicoming ;    and  I  was   informed   that  the 
*' appendix "  meant  tlie  titlepage  and  index,  occupying  just 
two  pages  octavo,  price  one  shilling !     Will  the  editor  main- 
tain that  he  is  guilty  of  no  misnomer  here ;  but  that  he  is 
Urictly  correct,  according  to  the  etymology  of  the  word  "  ap- 
pendix," i.e.  something  appended  or  added  on  to  another? 
If  so,  he  should  be  told  that  ^^  the  meanhig  of  a  word  is  what 
it  signifies ;  "  and  that  the  word  "  a|)pendix  "  does  not,  in 
common  English,  signify  titlepage  and  index.     Another  gen- 
tleman has  the  face  unblushingly  to  send  forth  his  titlepage, 
dedication,  preface,   list  of  books    referred  to,    and  index, 
stitched  up  in  a  cover  by  themselves,  with  all  the  self-import- 
ance of  a  regular  number  of  the  work,  j)rice  2s,  6d, ! — half  a 
crown  sterling  !  —  more  thmi  two  thirds  of  the  |)rice  of  one 
of  your  Magazines  !     Think  of  that,  Mr.  lulitor  !    Two  shil- 
lings  and  sixjience  lawful  money  of  the  realm  for  a  plahi, 
unadorned,  typographical  titlepage,  dedication,  preface,  list 
of  l>ooks  referred  to,  and  index  (indiees  1  ought  to  say,  for 
there  are  two),  the  whole  comprised  in  eight  pages  octavo ! 
Is  it  enough  for  these  gentlemen  to  say,  "  We  never  engaged 
to  give  you  a  titlepage  and  index  without  J^aying  for  them  ?  " 
True ;  they  never  did :  but  I  ask  whether  any  one  purchaser. 


MH  JUncaufiis  oul 


•t'j^c  :  vs'sixuat  ziif^  urt  11  i#t  juiM^^c  i;r  ur  iiiini£fTr  of  ::ciir«b 

I.  rj'.t*y^fgiMtp::  v^uuit.  u^  lib*:  h  mui  voiniT  L  iiiirt  :  lOiL.  vimnt 
ttt.  uitki»fx.  r  mvt  ift  ^nmiuur^sL  i:  l  sun  vrnjiiic  a.  niooeL 
hit.  i  au  utrcaur  ':iuui:t  i»rx#*r  i:  'Ducrv  t^'^c  iir  ^mese  cam- 
luw.  auc  iiidit«>eti»ii'-iit  ii*s:e»urK?:h.  surti-;  lit   :*ucic.  n  ir- 

■      ■ 

i'  »l.»^    '.lilt   •Jli'jT.^Wfv  •,•_   IUk£.^  L   "JUl   UfCl^il  ''Cl   lis-  'P'.t;^ 


ur^^:  :  Go  t^  VV-  .JLt  i.'J'XS.  I'-Viiir  Ujtiii."       W'thT,  "UltiL. 

/<rj/'jV:  ?     f'yj  'i/if:  L'AVy-r  oi  j-s-:  >rik.*-t»-  I  CO  ri>7»r  •^«iT  die 

j/«r/}:/>;jt  »h*/y:  /jjarrit-,  afij^r^af  ira  the-^:  cr-^-Ly  liilepiires-  I 
>»)i<>4iJ'J  f/«:  ''^PK^'  ^*  i^ram  xiuii  n^y  iiwciiitior.*  art  well 
iotiiuM  ;  aii^i  I  ^i':;£  of  you,  Mr.  iidit/jr.  tu  have  the  l^.x~«lDes5 

f/;  f:f^t}i:-X  •         '  *  *  •  • 

WJiMj  CJaij'i':  Ijjrr'disi,  who.  it  is  well  knowTj.  wa>  not  ceie- 
\frsiU'.il  i'lff  iMitiiUiii  fi^runrty  di-tpiised  of  hi>  picture^,  he  used 
fi;  wjy  t/i  lh«:  j/ijrchas«;r'^,  *•  I  H'U  you  the  Iaiid^ca{x^«  but, 
ffiind,  1  f/iijf  yoii  lh<:  fi/rure-*."  Hut  tht>e  frentry  I  have 
aJhjdi'd  Uf  would  havi:  us  fiay  for  their  wares,  in  a  manner, 
/Tt///./'  //i-^/  ;  wc  must  iiiirchase  the  numlKTs,  and  then  pay  over 
flind  alx/vir  for  the  titlepa^e  and  index  !  Obsene,  I  am  not 
f :oijiphiinin^  of  l><;in^  charged  a  fair  price  for  a  finieral  index 
Vf  a  lonf^  M;rif;s  of  volumes,  like  tho!>e  published  for  the  first 
iwi-nly  Jiiid  forty  volumes  of  the  BUanical  Mafrazitu\  Such 
iiidiri'H,  Mr.  Ivlitory  I  hope  you  will  publish  at  the  end  of 
t'.yviy  li-ii  or  d<i/^:n  volumes  of  your  miscellany ;  and,  I  sissure 
^oii,  I  hhiill  Ih;  among  the  first  to  order  them  of  the  book- 
llisr,  and  Uf  pay  the  co»t  with  a  good  grace.  What  I  complain 
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of  18,  being  charged  enormouslv  for  a  plain,  printed  tidepage 
and  index,  without  any  portrait  of  the  author,  without  any 
ornamental  vignette,  or  expensive  decorations,  but  merely  the 
ordinary  tidepage  and  index  to  the  volume ;  for  which  (if 
thqr  must  be  paid  for  separately)  the  smallest  denomination 
of  die  current  coin  would  be  a  high  price ;  and  which,  in 
oommon  fairness,  ought  to  be  given  to  each  purchaser  (as 
Dr.  South  says),  ^^  like  paper  and  packthread,  into  the  bar- 
pun." 

For  the  edification  of  all  concerned  in  these  petty  practices, 
I  will  now  take  leave  to  relate  a  very  homely  anecdote,  the 
moral  lesson  of  which  they  will  do  well  to  apply  to  themselves. 
When  I  was  at  school,  Mr.  Editor,  we  boys  used  to  buy  eat- 
ables of  an  old  woman  whom  I  believe  to  have  been  a  very 
fiur  dealer.  However,  schoolboy-like,  our  pockets,  too,  being 
lometimes  low,  we  were  always  for  having  a  good  pennjr^'orth 
fiir  our  money ;  and  often  used  to  jeer  this  honest  old  crea* 
ture,  very  unjustly,  I  believe,  for  not  giving  us  good  measure. 
One  dav  she  happened  to  be  weighing  out  some  sausage-meat, 
when  the  usual  cry  was  raised,  more  in  jest  dian  earnest, 
••Mother  Parker,  that  is  not  weight ! — put  a  little  more  into 
the  scale."  "  Don't  be  afraid,"  she  replied,  "  you  shall  have 
good  weight,  I  warrant  you ;  for  1  promise  you,  my  lad,  I  will 
never  go  to  hell  for  half  a  pound  of  sausages."  I  have  to 
apologise  tor  the  homeliness — the  coarseness^  if  you  will — and 
migarity  of  this  anecdote;  yet,  I  must  say,  the  stnmg  good 
lense  and  honest  principle  evinced  by  this  humble  but  respect - 
■Ue  tradeswoman  deserve  to  be  recorded  to  her  honour,  and 
may  advantageously  be  held  up  as  examples  for  the  imitation 
of  some  who  are  her  su))eriors  in  rank  and  education.  Half 
A  crown  or  three  and  six))ence  per  aimum  can  hardly  be  a  sum 
of  consequence  to  any  one  who  can  afford  to  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  a  pericxlical  work  on  natural  history.  But  nobody 
likes  to  thijik  himself  imposed  upon,  even  to  the  amount  of  a 
&rthing.  And  I  speak  sincerely  when  I  say,  that  I  really  do 
grieve  to  see  the  names  of  respectable  authors  and  editors  — 
men  of  taste,  science,  and  education  —  naUtralists  —  associ- 
ated with  such  paltry  artifices  as  those  which  I  have  endea- 
Toured  to  expose.  For  their  own  credit  auid  character's  sake, 
I  would  entreat  them  to  abandon  such  mean  conduct :  it  is 
calculated  to  disgust  die  [lublic,  and  deter  many  from  giving 
their  support  to  a  most  convenient  and  ))leasing  class  of  works, 
who  otherwise  might  be  well  disposed  to  do  so.*     At  the 

*  I  have  been  informed,  on  unquestionahle  authority,  that  a  certain 
noUeman  of  the  liif^her  <;ra(le,  and  of  princely  fortune,  to  whom  money 
could  be  only  a  liccondary  consideration,  ha\ing  been  ttolicited  to  take  in  a 
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same  time  I  beg  to  be  understood  that  I  do  not  wish  to  drive 
a  hard  bargain,  nor  to  have  an  author  publish  his  work  at  t 
loss.     No ;  **  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."     Let  him, 
bv  all  means,  sit  down  and  calculate  beforehand  what  will  be 
a  remunerating  return  for  his  labour ;  at  what  rate  he  can 
aflbrd  to  sell  his  numbers ;  let  him,  if  he  pleases,  be  quite  sure 
to  charge  enough^  provided  only  he  does  it  fairly,  openly,  and 
avowedly  firom  die  first.     Having  settled  these  points  widi 
himself' and  stated  them  to  the  public,  together  with  other 
particulars,  and  obtained  purchasers  upon  these  express  con- 
ditions, let  him  strictly  and  conscientiously  fulfil  his  engage- 
ments.   Let  there  be  no  attempt  to  eke  out  some  extra-proft 
by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  plates ;  let  there  be  no 
afterclaps  for  such  usefiil  but  unpretending  articles  as  a  title- 
page  and  index ;  no  miscalling  of  th^n  by  the  more  dignified 
and  imposing  appellation  of  an  **  appendix."  Let  no  respect- 
able author  or  editor  disgrace  himself  by  condescending  to  be 
guilty  of  such  mean  artifices :  but  having,  as  it  were,  **  swoni 
unto  his  neighbour,"  let  him  see  that  he  keep  his  promise, 
**  and  disappoint  him  not,  even  though  it  were  to  his  own 
hindrance."  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

A  Purchaser  of  Periodicals. 


Art.  II.    On  the  Luminousness  of  the  Sea,  Read  before  the  PliniB 
Society.     By  W.  Baird,  Esq.,  Member  of  that  Society. 

The  remarkable  and  beautiful  appearance,  so  frequently 
seen  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  ''  luminousness  of  the  sea,"  is  a  phenomenon  so 
interesting  and  striking,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  attract  the 
attention,  not  only  of  every  man  of  science  who  has  ever  been 
placed  in  a  situation  to  see  it,  but  it  must  have  even  struck 
the  eye  of  the  most  casual  observer.  We  accordingly  find 
that  this  is  the  case,  and  that  it  has  been  observed  and  d^ 
scribed  by  different  authors,  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  It 


rather  expensive  periodical  work,  of  which  he  approved,  refused  to  do  80» 
observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  meant  to  purchase  the  work  when  it 
was  completed.  No  reason,  that  I  am  aware  of,  was  assigned  by  this  nobl^ 
man  why  he  would  not  take  in  the  work  by  numbers,  as  it  was  published ; 
but,  very  possibly,  he  might  have  had  his  suspicions,  owing  to  the  firequent 
occurrence  of  such  cases,  that  it  might  be  discontinued,  or  fall  off  in  merit» 
Ac.  &L\  And  I  can  assert,  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  there  are  many  per- 
sons who  have  a  rooted  objection  to  taking  in  works  by  numbers,  grounded 
on  the  apprehension  of  being,  in  some  way  or  other,  unhandsomely  treated 
by  the  respective  editors. 
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is  to  be  seen  upon  our  own  sliores,  and  in  our  own  seas ;  but 
though  we  agree  with  the  celebrated  MuUer,  in  the  beautiful 
introduction  to  his  Commentarius  de  Monoadis,  "  Non  mutan- 
dum  ccelum,  non  trajiciendu  niaria,  nun  ])etenda  et  vita?  et 
pecuniaruin  dispendio,  loca  remotissinia,  ut  invisa,  ut  inaudita 
inquiramus ;  ipsa  litora  vicina,  ipsa  ])atria  tellus,  lacus,  stagna, 
rivi,  quid  quod  vada  et  quaevis  palustria  doniestica,  niirando- 
rum  feracia  existunt.'*  *  Still  it  is  in  warmer  regions  and 
more  soutliernly  latitudes,  that  this  phenomenon  attains  its 
greatest  degree  of  brilliancy  and  beauty.  In  these  situations 
It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  astonishment,  wonder, 
and  delight,  at  the  scenes  which  are  frequently  exhibited  to 
the  eyes  of  them  *^  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships."  At  one 
time,  the  evening  serene  and  delightful,  a  pleasant  breeze  just 
filling  the  sails,  and  the  bow  of  the  vessel  thrown ig  the  water 
to  each  side,  as  it  gracefully  parts  the  yielding  waves,  all 
round  the  ship,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  may  be  seen  innu- 
merable bright  spots  of  light,  rising  to  the  surface,  and  again 
disappearing,  like  a  host  of  small  stars  dancing  and  sparkling 
on  tlie .bosom  of  the  sea.  At  another  time,  the  night  dark  and 
lowering,  a  fresh  breeze  urging  the  ship  rapidly  onwards 
through  her  pathless  track,  upon  looking  over  the  stern,  in 
addition  to  the  smaller  specks  just  now  mentioned,  large 
globes  of  living  fire  may  be  seen  wheeling  and  dancing  in  the 
smooth  water  in  the  wake  of  the  rudder;  now,  at  a  great 
depth  shining  through  the  water,  then  rising  rapidly  to  the 
surfiice,  they  may  be  seen,  as  they  reacli  the  top  of  the  wave, 
flashing  a  bright  spark  of  light,  sufficient  almost  to  dazzle  the 
ejfies  of  the  beholder;  and  now  again  they  may  be  traced 
floiCing  majestically  along,  till  they  gradually  disappear  in 
the  darkness  of  the  water  in  the  distance.  At  other  times, 
agun,  when  light  rain  is  falling,  or,  perhaps  previously 
to  the  rain  commg  on,  when  a  light  nimbose  cloud  is  over- 
spreading the  sky,  upon  the  water  being  agitated  by  the  ship 
passing  through  it,  or  curled  up  by  a  rope  towing  overboard 
in  a  bight,  a  beautiful  general  luminousness  is  difilised  all 
round,  bright  enough  to  illuminate  the  whole  ship's  side,  and 
the  lower  large  sails  which  may  be  set  at  the  time :  and  it  is 
no  unusual  occurrence  to  have  this  appearance  so  bright,  that 
a  person  with  little  difficulty,  and  near  the  surface  of  the 
w^r,  might  be  enabled  to  read  a  book  by  its  aid. 

*  **  Climes  are  not  to  be  changed,  scan  to  be  crossed,  nor  the  remotest 
lands  to  be  Houj^ht  at  the  ex|)ense  of  liie  and  fortune,  that  we  may  search 
out  things  unheard  of  and  unseen ;  the  bordering  shor(>,  our  native  land» 
Isksi,  ponds,  rivers,  every  ford  and  every  neighbouring  marsh  abounds  in 
wonderB." 


( 
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What  is  the  cause  of  this  sb^ular  appearance  is  a  qnestioo 
which  has  been  often  asked,  has  been  (reqaently  attempted  to 
be  solved,  and  has,  till  lately,  been  generall v  attempted  in  Tain. 
Fonnerijr  it  was  allied  hj  some  authors  (Mayer,  &c.),  that  it 
was  from  the  solar  light,  which  the  sea  had  absorbed  during 
the  day,  being  given  out  at  night:  by  others  (Bajon  and  Gentil^ 
that  the  phenomenon  was  altogether  electrical ;  for,  said  they, 
it  is  excited  by  friction.  One  set  of  philosophers  asserted 
that  the  waters  of  the  sea  were  possessed,  of  themselves,  oft 
phosphorescent  nature,  and  that  the  appearance  was  purefy 
phosphoric ;  and  they  sat  down  quite  contented  with  havii^ 
given  it  a  name,  without  troubling  themselves  much  about  die 
proper  meaning  of  that  name :  while  another  party,  agau^ 
attributed  the  phenomenon  to  the  putre&ction  of  sea  watery 
equally  contented  with  the  last-mentioned  theorisers,  with 
assigning  a  cause  which  satisfied  themselves,  although  it  wai 
<Hily  in  other  words  confessing  to  the  world  their  ignoranoe 
upon  the  subject*  Nay,  though  the  luminous  bodies  them- 
selves had  been  examined  by  some  naturalists,  and  their 
animal  nature  made  obvious  to  their  eyes,  assisted  by  the 
microscope,  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  examination 
were  still  wrong,  and  they  were  styled  particles  of  an  oily  or 
bituminous  nature,  in  order  to  coincide  with  the  preconcemd 
opinions  of  the  observer.  It  was  not  indeed  till  lately  that  the 
real  cause  of  this  appearance  was  generally  adopted,  and  that  it 
was  acknowledged  by  most  authors  that  it  proceeded  fixMi 
animalcules.  This  opinion  has  been  slowly  and  gradually 
making  its  way,  and,  like  others  of  this  kind,  has,  n-om  that 
veiy  circumstance,  only  the  more  surely  acquired  strei^[di 
and  solidity.  Every  day's  examination  of  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  establishes  it  the  more,  and  already  various  species  of 
these  interesting  little  animals  are  known  to  naturalists. 

It  were  a  needless  and  unprofitable  task  to  attempt  to 
refute  the  theories  of  the  various  authors  who  have  written 
upon  the  cause  of  the  luminousness  of  the  sea,  some  of  whidi 
I  have  stated  above.  It  cannot  proceed  from  putrefaction,  for 
we  do  not  find  the  ocean  ever  in  a  putrid  «tate ;  and  moreover 
it  is  now  clearly  ascertained,  that  when  fishes  and  other  marine 
animals  have  fairly  commenced  the  putrefactive  process,  their 
luminousness  ceases  altogether.  No  attempt  has  ever  been 
made,  I  believe,  to  prove  that  sea-water  contains  phosphorus 
in  its  composition ;  it  is  therefore  needless  to  refiite  an  opinion 
which  has  no  foundation.  The  idea  of  the  sea  giving  out  the 
light  during  the  night  which  it  had  absorbed  during  the  day^ 
is  so  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  ^pearance  itsd^  that  it 
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were  of  as  much  use  seriously  to  refute  it,  as  to  sit  down  and 
cavil  with  the  opinion  of  the  poet  who  describes  the  luminous 
nature  of  the  sea  to  be 


As  though  the  lightnings  there  had  spent  their  shafts. 
And  left  the  fragments  glittering  on  the  field." 


It  is  equally  unprofitable  to  take  notice  of  tlie  other 
theories,  they  are  all  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  they  are  all 
unsupported  by  facts ;  while  the  true  cause,  tlie  existence  of 
animalcules,  receives  support  and  confirmation  by  every  day's 
experience,  and  rests  upon  facts,  numerous  and  easily  proved. 
Suffice  it  at  present  to  say,  that  the  animalcules  have  been 
caught  in  the  very  act  of  giving  out  the  luminous  a|)pearance, 
and  in  vast  numbers ;  and  that,  in  every  instance  where  the 
water  has  been  pro])erly  examined  when  luminous,  great 
quantities  of  anunalcules  have  been  seen ;  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  when  the  water  has  not  been  luminous,  the  animal- 
cules have  not  been  present,  thus  affording  satisfactory  proof 
that  they  ai*e  the  cause  of  the  light  so  given  out. 

I  have  already  said  that  a  considerable  variety  of  marine 
animals  have  been  described  and  figured  by  authors  as  lumi- 
nous. Amongst  the  MoIIusca,  the  Pholas  dactylus  has  long 
been  known  to  possess  this  pro|)erty,  having  been  described 
as  luminous  by  a  naturalist  well  known  in  tliis  Society,  I  mean 
Pliny.  Amongst  the  Vermes,  the  Nereis  noctiluca  is  also  well 
known.  Amongst  the  Crustaceji,  several  species  of  the  genera, 
Cfimcer,  Lynci^us,  and  Limuhis  ;  and,  amongst  the  /oo))hytes, 
several  species  of  the  genera  MediYs^,  Beror,  and  Pennatula 
have  long  ago  been  described  as  possessing  the  same  property, 
wliile  an  immense  number  of  new  genera  and  species  have 
been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Macculloch,  but  which  have  never 
yet  been  published.  It  is  with  the  intention,  therefore,  merely 
of  adding  my  mite  to  the  informaticm  already  acquired  upon 
this  subject,  tuid  attiMupting  to  extend  our  knowledge  with 
regard  to  the  species  of  animalcules  which  inhabit  the  sea  and 
possess  a  luminous  (]uality,  that  I  presume  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing descriptions  and  remarks. 

In  an  excellent  paper  by  Mr.  Macartney,  in  the  Phil.  Trans. 
1810,  tliat  gentleman  describes  and  gives  representations  of  a 
considerable  number  of  these ;  and,  from  various  observations 
and  patient  research,  he  concludes  that  on  our  coasts,  and  per- 
haps in  general  throughout  the  ocean,  the  luminousness  of  the 
sea  depends  chiefly  upon  one  species,  which  he  denominates  the 
Medusa  scintillans.  During  a  late  voyage  to  India  and  China, 
I  had  various  opportunities  of  observing  the  animals  which 
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produce  this  effect,  aiid  of  a  good  many  of  these  I  made 
sketches  as  accurately  as  I  could.  From  these  obserrRtiou, 
and  upon  comparinfi;  'one  of  the  figures  I  niade  with  that  of 
Macartney,  I  should  presume  that  that  gentleman's  opinion  is 
so  far  correct,  although  he  stops  far  too  sbort  in  his  general 
conclusions.  Upon  examining  the  sea  water  at  various  times, 
and  in  varions  parts  of  the  ocean,  I  generally  found  that  when 
thewaterwas  most  luminous,  theretheiiwasagreater abundance 
than  at  other  times  of  small  round  globular  bodies,  of  the 
size  of  grains  of  sand,  or  varying  Irom  that  size  to  a  veir  small 
pin's  h^.     The  accompanying  sketches  (^.81.  a  b)  were 


made  upon  examining  these  bodies  through  a  microscope; 
and  though  they  differ  a  little  from  the  figure  of  Macartoq, 
they  still  approach  pretty  near  to  it  in  general  resemblance. 
They  were  perfect  spheres,  were  covered  all  over  with  iimu> 
merable  small  round  spots,  much  more  distinctly  so,  than  M 
figured  by  Macartney,  and  instead  of  a  puckered  opening  in 
the  centre  as  described  by  him,  those  1  observed  had  a  aaxk. 
circular  spot  in  the  centre,  with  a  rim  round  it.  The  circum- 
ference was  rather  <^aque  j  the  rest,  however,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  little  round  spots,  was  perfectly  transparent.  At 
times  they  presented  the  appearance  in  b,  instead  of  the  cir- 
cular spot  in  the  centre,  having  a  dark  streak  running  throu^ 
it,  throughout  its  whole  breadth ;  but  generally  their  appear- 
ance was  as  represented  in  a,  and  frequently  I  obser\'ed  them 
enveloped  as  it  were  in  a  gelatinous-looking  bag,  very  diin 
and  transparent. 

A  little  animal  was  observed  by  Forster,  off  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  to  be  very  luminous.  This  is  represented  by 
Macartney,  also,  from  r  orster's  original  drawings ;  and,  from 
its  great  resemblance,  he  considers  it  as  the  same  with  his 
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MadiM  adntfllam.  I  have  ct^ied  both  of  these  figures 
(^.  89.  a  b,  c  d) ,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  found  that 
both  of  these,  and  mine  alsOf 
are  the  same  animals.  These 
little  bodies  were  generally  to 
be  seen  when  the  water  was 
luminous,  and  at  times  were 
very  abundant,  especially  in 
straits  and  near  land.  "Hieir 
real  size,  I  have  already  said, 
was  generally  about  that  of  a 
grain  of  sand ;  but,  when  seen 
Alining  in  the  water,  their  ap- 
parent size  was  very  much 
Upon  taking  up  a  bucketful  of  water  from  olong- 
■dc^  and  pouring  it  upon  the  deck,  innumerable  spots  might  be 
MMi  about  the  size  of  small  peas,  which,  when  taken  up  on 
tte  finger  and  carried  to  a  light,  were  scarcely  discernible  by 
die  naked  eye.  Magnified  thus  by  the  refraction  of  the 
mter  and  their  own  light,  when  the  countless  millions  of  them 
■R  Kflttored  about  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea,  upon  its  being 
^itft^T  and  set  in  motion  by  the  ship's  way  through  it,  the 
iMcarance  then  presented  is  beautiiul  in  the  extreme. 
■  Tbongh  these  little  animals  were  the  most  abundant  per- 
hi^  of  any,  there  were  several  others  that  were  also  very 
munerous;  and  first  tliose  represented  in^.  81.  c  deserve 
to  be  mentioned.  They  occurred  very  frequently  in  the 
open  ocean*  in  straits,  and  near  land,  and  were  most  abun- 
dant at  those  times  when  the  sea  was  very  luminous.  The 
BRtnral  size  of  these  bodies  is  about  half  that  of  a  pin's  head ; 
Amr  seem  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  numerous  tentacula, 
flkai  one  of  which  is  composed  of  numerous  joints.  These 
apparently  spring  from  a  dark  spot  in  the  centre,  which  is 
noat  probably  the  body  of  the  animal,  though  I  could  not 
make  out  distinctly  any  particular  organs  belonging  to  iL  In 
geDeral,  when  under  tae  microscope,  there  were  to  be  seen  a 
eonoidoable  number  of  very  smoU  round  bodies  (invisible  to 
die  naked  eye),  attached  to  the  tentacula,  or  swimming  round 
■boat  them,  and  which  1  only  saw  in  company  with  tbis  ant- 
maL  They  were  wheel-shaped,  transparent,  with  a  dark  streak 
nnming  through  the  centre,  and  possessed  considerable  celeri^ 
of  motion,  which  was  of  two  kinds,  a  circular  motion  upon  their 
bMBi,  and  a  rotatory  motion  upon  their  axes  like  tliat  of  a  wheel, 
the  Utter  of  which  was  perhaps  the  one  most  commonly  used. 
Another  body,  which  evidently  belongs  to  the  same  family  as 
the  Uat,  occurred  also  very  frequeoUy  in  company  with  it. 
Vol.111.  — No.  14.  y 
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It  is  about  the  fourteenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  appsr 
rently  consists  of  tentacula  alone,  no  central  nucleus  being 
observable.  Each  of  the  tentacula  is  jointed  numerously,  am 
the  whole  were  arranged  somewhat  in  the  form  of  an  hour- 
glass, or  like  a  bundle  of  faggots,  loosely  tied  in  the  middle, 
and  spreading  out  at  each  endT  (J^,  SI.  a)  The  tentacula  evi- 
dendy  appeared  to  be  connected  in  the  centre,  but  were  loose, 
and  unattached  at  the  extremities.  They  occurred  princi- 
pally in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  but  were  also  frequently  seen 
in  tne  open  ocean.  No  description  or  representation  of  these 
two  last-mentioned  animals,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  been 
given.  I  consider  myself,  therefore,  entitled  to  conclude,  in 
the  mean  time,  that  they  are  new  species ;  but,  as  Dr.  Maccul- 
loch  has  ascertained  a  great  number  of  new  genera,  and  as 
these  may  belong  to  some  of  his,  I  shall  decline  for  the  present 
giving  them  names.  The  same  is  to  be  remarked  of  all  the 
other  animals  which  I  shall  describe  to-night :  as  far  as  I  am 
aware  they  are  all  hitherto  undescribed,  and  as  the  seas  in 
which  I  procured  them  have  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been 
examined  by  naturalists  in  respect  to  the  animals  in  question, 
I  may  on  this  account  be  the  more  bold  to  describe  them  as 
new.  Along  with  these  last  two,  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca 
two  other  kmds  occurred  in  considerable  abundance.  Hie 
one  {J£g.  81.  ^)  was  composed  of  short,  thick,  curved  ten- 
tacula, disposed  in  a  circular  manner,  all  meeting  in  the  centre, 
and  entwining  with  each  other.  They  were  not  jointed,  dit 
fering  materially  in  this  respect  from  the  two  already  described* 
The  other  (^.  81.y)  was  composed  of  short  straight  tentacula, 
not  jointed,  disposed  in  a  circular  or  oval  shape,  and  at  tim^ 
as  in  ^,  they  appeared  to  be  as  it  were  double,  as  if  one  were 
attached  to  and  growing  out  of  the  other ;  natural  size  of  the 
last  two  species  scarcely  that  of  a  very  small  pin's  point, 
g  being  about  double  the  size  of  the  others. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  little  animal,  a  Mediisa,  occurred 
once  to  me  in  the  Straits  of  Banca,  which  evidently  possessed 
a  luminous  property.  I  only  procured  one  specimen,  and  it 
was  during  the  day.  After  examination  it  was  removed  into 
a  wineglass  full  of  clear  sea-water,  and  kept  till  evening.  When 
taken  to  a  dark  place,  the  water,  upon  its  surface  being  struck 
and  agitated  by  the  finger,  immediately  gave  out  several  bright 
sparks.  This  luminousness,  however,  soon  ceased,  the  agitation 
of  the  water  being  continued ;  but,  when  left  undisturbed  for 
some  time,  it  seemed  to  recover  its  power,  again  emitting  vivid 
flashes  of  light,  upon  being  struck  smardy  with  the  top  of  the 
finger.  The  animal  itself  (^g.81.  ^),  as  seen  by  the  micro- 
scope, appeared  to  consist  of  a  hollow  transparent  gelatinous 
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be^  open  in  the  centre,  and  containing  within  it  an  elongated 
body,  fixed,  as  it  were,  upon  a  pedestal,  and  divided  at  the  sum- 
mit mto  four  lobes.  The  mouth  of  the  sac  was  set  all  round  with 
curved  tentacula,  somewhat  resembling  tadpoles,  and  attached 
by  their  largest  extremity,  in  number  about  fourteen.  The 
imole  of  these  bodies,  during  the  time  the  animal  was  under 
the  microscope,  were  in  constant  motion^  the  edges  of  the  sac 
contracting  suddenly,  and  as  quickly  opening  again;  the  central 
body  and  the  tentacula  moving  simultaneously.  The  natural 
flixe  of  this  interesting  little  animal  was  about  that  of  a  small 
fmi's  head.  A  figure  of  a  Mediisa  is  given  by  Macartney,  of 
the  natural  size,  which  has  some  resemblance  to  this  .animal  I 
have  described,  but  differing  materially  in  many  respects. 
Tliis  which  I  have  copied  firom  Macartney's  paper  {J^.  82.  ^), 
m^  be  compared  with  mine.  The  fiunily  resemblance  is 
sufficiently  great  to  constitute  them  of  the  same  genus.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  animals,  all  of  which  may  be  perhaps  referred 
to  the  Medi^sa  and  Actinia  tribe,  there  occurred  two  other 
bodies  of  a  different  fi^re  and  construction,  and  apparently 
Miiiiimlft,     The  first  oT  these  (Jig.  83.  a)  occurred  in  consider-. 
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able  quantity,  especially  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  in  the 
Java  oea ;  and  tnough  I  cannot  say  I  observed  these  bodies 
distinctly  luminous,  they  seldom  occurred  except  at  such 
times  as  when  the  sea  was  vividly  so.  They  are  composed  of 
a  series  of  short,  oval,  hollow  tubes,  quite  transparent,  finely 
jointed  to  each  other  by  a  narrow  neclc,  and  so  exceedingly 
orittle  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  any  thmg  but  frag- 
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ments  for  examination.  About  the  centre  of  each  tube  or 
division  there  appeared  a  dent  or  depression,  marked  by  a 
dark  line,  and  in  this  hollow  lay  a  small  romid  body  like  an 
ovum.  Nearer  the  extremities,  also,  were  to  be  seen  a  num- 
ber of  small  round  bodies,  shaped  like  nails  and  pretty  regu- 
larly dispoised.  In  some,  as  in  a,  the  tubes  or  joints  seemed 
almost  aetached  from  each  other,  except  where  they  were 
united  by  a  small  point.  In  others,  as  in  6,  they  seemed  to 
enter  each  other  by  a  sharp  point  at  the  extremity;  this  dif- 
ference most  probably  arising  from  the  position  x>f  the  objects 
while  under  examination.  The  natural  size  of  each  joint 
appeared  to  be  not  larger  than  a  grain  of  sand.  The  other 
body  {J^.  83.  c)  only  occurred  once  to  me,  and  it  appeared 
also  to  be  a  fragment.  It  was  coiled  round  in  a  curcdar 
manner  Uke  a  snake,  not  forming  a  perfect  circle,  as  the 
extremities,  which  were  both  open,  did  not  meet.  Through 
its  whole  length  it  was  separated  into  a  great  many  divisions  <nr 
short  tubes,  each  band  of  division  or  septum  being  double,  and 
each  division  containing  a  daik  spot  in  its  centre  like  an  ovum. 
Natural  size  about  the  sixth  of  an  inch  in  circumference. 

These  eight  species  of  animals  all  belong  to  the  ^cal^ha 
of  Cuvier ;  out  there  are  other  animals,  more  perfect  and  of  a 
higher  organisation,  which  have  also  been  found  to  produce 
this  luminousness  in  the  sea.  Several  of  these  I  have  already 
mentioned,  as  two  or  three  species  of  Cancer,  &c. ;  but  there 
are  also  a  good  many  of  the  Crustacea,  belonging  to  the  order 
£ntom6straca  of  Mxiller,  which  possess  this  property,  a  few 
of  which  I  have  ^eady  mentioned,  as  the  Limulus  noctilAcus, 
an  animal  described  and  figured  by  Macartney  (although, 
according  to  Leach,  this  insect  is  not  a  Limulus,  but  a  species 
of  a  genus  unknown),  and  the  Lynceu^,  which  is  described  by 
Riville,  and  which  Muller  says  very  much  resembles  his  L. 
brachyilrus.  While  engaged  in  examining  the  animals  I 
have  just  described,  several  species  belonging  to  this  order, 
became  known  to  me,  some  of  which  were  abundant  at  the 
times  that  the  sea  was  most  luminous,  while  others,  again, 
occurred  only  occasionally.  Some  of  these  are  evidently 
luminous,  others  did  not  appear  so :  but,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  these  little  creatures  have,  the  power  of  giving  out  or  re- 
taining their  luminousness  at  pleasure,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
in  many  instances  it  escaped  my  notice ;  especiidly  as  they 
are  extremely  shortlived,  dying  very  soon  aner  being  taken 
up  out  of  the  sea.  The  observations,  too,  of  several  naturalists 
of  late,  as  Dr.  Macculloch,  go  far  to  prove  that  the  property  of 
giving  out  light  is  in  all  probability  possessed  by  all  these 
Ottle  inhabitants  of  the  deep ;  and,  as  this  faculty  is  evidently 
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given  to  them  as  a  defence  and  protection,  and  to  enable  them 
Id  take  their  prey  in  their  deep  and  dark  abodes  in  the 
fiuhomless  waters  of  the  ocean,  it  is  extremely  probable  tliat 
it  is  given  to  the  whole  tribe  of  marine  animals.  Independently 
of  this,  however,  some  of  these  little  creatures  are  extremely 
interesting,  and,  as  little  has  been  added  to  this  order  of 
bongs  since  the  time  of  Muller,  figures  and  descriptions  of 
several  new  species,  although  these  are  perhaps  rather  imper- 
fect, may  still  be  worthy  of  notice ;  and,  even  diough  they  are 
not  Bofficiently  correct  to  entitle  them  to  be  classified  and 
named,  it  is  possible  they  may  assist  future  labourers  in  this 
much  neglected  branch  of  natural  history. 

One  of  these  EIntomostraca,  which  occurred  several  times 
in  company  with  those  luminous  animals  already  described 
(j%.81.  a  b  c  d)j  and  in  considerable  abundance  when  the 
aea  was  most  luminous,  is  figured  in^.  8S.  d*  The  head  and 
body  are  in  one,  flat,  of  an  oval  shape ;  tail  double,  each  por- 
tion terminated  by  a  fasciculus  of  fine  hairs ;  antennas  two, 
linear,  armed  with  hairs  or  bristles  on  both  sides,  which 
point  forwards;  eyes  two,  situated  laterally,  and  near  the 
upper  part  of  the  body.  Near  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
body,  close  to  the  tail,  were  two  dark  substances  projecting 
outwards,  most  probably  the  ovaries.  The  body  of  the  ani- 
mal was  quite  transparent,  and  showed  the  viscera  and  the 
red  blood  in  motion ;  natural  size,  a  grain  of  sand.  This  little 
animal  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  one  of  Muller's 
figures,  a  species  of  C;^clops ;  but  as  that  genus  is  character- 
ised as  having  only  one  eye,  and  as  I  made  out  distinctly  two 
in  this  specimen,  I  cannot,  till  another  opportunity  occurs  of 
ferther  examination,  refer  it  to  that  genus.  Two  other  little 
creatures,  however,  occurred,  which  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
referrmg  to  the  Cyclops  of  Muller.  {J^.  83.  e  and/)  One  or 
two  species  have  been  ascertainetl,  by  Sir  C.  Gicsecke  in  Oreen- 
isnd,  to  be  luminous,  and  Dr.  Macculloch  has  added  thirty- 
three  new  species  in  our  own  seas,  all  of  them  highly  luminous. 
The  first  of  these  which  I  Imve  represented  (^.  83.  e)  is  an 
exceedingly  nimble  little  creature ;  and,  not  being  larger  than 
a  pin's  point,  it  required  great  attention  to  be  able  to  follow 
its  movements.  Ttie  body  is  of  an  oval  shape,  divided  into 
five  sc^^ents ;  antennce  two,  linear,  covered  with  prickles  or 
hairs,  and  fully  the  length  of  the  body ;  feet  about  five  on  each 
side;  tail  double,  each  division  terminated  by  a  number  of 
fine  hairs ;  eye,  one ;  the  round  spots  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  body  are  ova.  This  species  somewhat  resembles  the 
C  r&bens  of  Muller  (Entomostraca,  tab.  xvi.  fig.  3.) ;  it  is, 
however,  a  very  dbtinct  species.    Fig.  83./  b  also  a  Cyclops, 
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possessing  great  rapidity  of  motion,  and  almost  eluding  ob- 
servation as  it  darts  through  the  water ;  body  oblong,  divided 
into  six  segments ;  tail  consisting  of  two  long  fine  hairs  or 
setae,  fiilly  the  length  of  the  body  of  the  animal ;  eye,  one ; 
antennas  two,  linear,  beset  with  setae ;  feet  about  five  on  each 
side ;  a  very  distinct  species  firom  the  last,  and  very  diflferent 
firom  any  of  Muller's.  Fig.  8S.  e  is  the  more  common  of  the 
twO)  occurring  in  the  Atlantic,  Straits  of  Malacca,  &c. ;  y*  I 
only  observed  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  Fig.  83.  g-  bdongs 
to  a  different  genus  altogether ;  head  and  body  in  one ;  very 
obtuse  at  the  upper  extremity,  and  gradually  tapering  towaras 
the  tail^  which  consists  of  two  divisions,  each  terminated  by  a 
cluster  of  fine  setae ;  eyes  two,  lateral  and  inferior.  From 
under  these,  on  each  side,  are  projected  two  short  antennae.  I 
could  only  see  this  animal  in  a  prone  situation,  and  on  that 
account  could  only  see  two  legs  near  his  lower  extremi^. 
The  colour  of  this  curious  little  creature  was  of  a  beautiful 
silvery  hue,  with  a  pearly  lustre :  the  body  was  transparent, 
and  his  viscera  and  red  blood  could  be  distinctly  seen  in  con- 
stant motion.  Natural  size,  a  grain  of  sand ;  found  in  the 
Straits  of  Malacca.  Fig.  83.  X  is  an  exceedingly  minute 
animal,  but  not  possessing  such  celerity  of  motion  as  several 
of  the  last-mentioned ;  head  rather  large  and  obtuse ;  body 
oval,  connected  to  the  head  by  a  narrower  portion,  or  neck; 
eyes,  two;  antennae  four,  the  inferior  of  the  two  shorter  than 
tne  upper  ones ;  no  tail ;  lower  extremity  of  the  body  emar* 
ginate ;  body  hairy ;  natatory  feet  collected  into  three  clusters 
on  each  side,  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  body.  This  ani- 
mal was  quite  transparent,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
the  mouth  could  be  distinctly  seen,  of  an  oval  shape,  opening 
and  shutting  at  the  will  of  the  animal.  Habitat,  Straits  of  Ma- 
lacca. 

These  little  animals  are  extremely  interesting  in  many 
respects ;  but  there  was  one  which  I  observed  still  more  so 
than  any  other  yet  described,  not  from  his  motions,  which 
were  surpassed  in  quickness  by  the  C;^clops,  nor  from  his 
colour,  which  was  far  exceeded  hyjig.  83.  g,  but  from  his  ani- 
mal economy  and  the  curious  provisions  with  which  he  is  en- 
dowed for  catching  his  food.  This  extremely  interesting  litde 
animal  is  represented  in^.  83.  i,  and  appears  to  belong  to  the 
same  genus  as  the  last.  Body  oblong,  divided  into  five  seg- 
ments, the  upper  one  the  largest,  the  lower  one  oval  and 
smaller  than  the  rest;  head  large  and  obtuse;  eyes  two; 
antennae  four,  two  on  each  side,  one  much  shorter  than  the 
other ;  natatory  feet  consisting  of  four  clusters,  two  on  each 
side,  as  long  as  the  body  of  the  animal,  which  was  covered  at 
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the  sides  with  long  hairs.     On  each  side,  about  the  middle  of 
the  head,  and  also  on  each  side  of  the  last  segment  of  the 
body,  or  what,  perhaps,  may  be  termed  the  tail,  there  is 
attached  a  circular  fasciculus  of  fine  short  hairs ;  the  body 
being  quite  transparent,  the  moutli  and  viscera  could  be  plainly 
fleen.     Its  motion  was  rather  slow,  the  long  hairs  composing 
its  natatory  feet  were  gently  put  in  motion,  so  as  slowly  and 
ffracefiillv  to  carry  him  a  short  distance  through  the  water ; 
he  would  then  stop,  and  inunediately  set  the  circular  fasciculi 
cf  short  hairs  already  mentioned,  at  his  upper  and  lower 
extremities,  in  motion,  which  was  so  exceedingly  rapid  as  at 
first  to  escape  detection.     This  very  quick  circular  motion 
produced  a  regular  whirlpool  in  the  water  around  him,  which 
<sztended  in  a  very  short  time  to  a  considerable  distance,  the 
mouth  of  the  animal  forming  the  centre  of  the  vortex.     The 
objects  all  round  about  were  thus  put  in  motion,  and  sucked 
into  the  part  where  his  mouth  is  situate,  which  at  such  times 
was  constantly  and  rapidly  contracting  and  dilating,  swallow- 
ing some  objects  and  rejecting  others,  the  viscera  at  the  same 
time  having  evidently  a  strong  vermicular  motion.   It  appeared 
to  be  very  rapacious,  as  the  whole  time  it  was  under  the 
microscope  it  seemed  to  be  almost  constantly  in  search  of 
food.    Found  in  tlie  Straits  of  Malacca.    The  whole  construc- 
tion and  motions  of  this  singular  little  being  were  extremely 
interesting ;  and  although  in  general  the  anin)als  of  tliis  nature 
are  so  exceedingly  miimte  in  their  structure,  as  to  render  them 
very  apt  to  be  overlooked,  and  even  when  once  seen,  to  be 
thrown  aside  as  unwortliy  of  a  rational  being's  attention,  who 
oould  witness  the  beautiml  provision  of  nature  for  the  supply 
of  such  a  diminutive  creature  as  this  described,  scarcely  tlie 
sise  of  a  small  pin's  head,  witliout  agreeing  with  MuUer,  the 
best  historian  ot  tliis  family  of  created  beings  ?  ^^  Nosci  digna 
hsBC  anunalcula,  non  ouia  Deus  maximus  in  minimis  est,  aeque 
enim  magnus  in  omnibus,  at  ob  eximiam  membrorum  exilita- 
tem,  miram  organorum  diversitatcm,  varia  Crcatoris  eundem 
finem  obtinenJi  medio,  ct  pulchritudinem  et  proportionem 
quam  nihil  excellit."  * 

I  have  still  two  other  animals  to  describe,  belonging,  how- 
ever, to  different  classes  from  the  last  mentioned.  Tlie  one 
(Jfe*  83.  k)  is  evidently  a  Planikria,  in  its  motion  very  much 
zesembluig  tlie  leech ;  natural  size,  a  grain  of  sand ;  colour 

*  *  These  aniinalculen  deserve  to  be  known,  not  because  Ood  is  greatest 
in  ■mallest  things,  for  he  is  equally  great  in  all  tiling,  but  on  account  of 
the  extreme  tenuity  of  their  mt'uil)crs,  the  wonderful  diversity  of  their 
omuis,  the  various  means  used  by  the  (^'rcator  for  attaining  the  same  end, 
nSa  beauty  and  proportion  which  nothing  excels.*' 

Y    * 


^ 
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white;  found  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  Tke  odier  {J^.B$.li 
belongs  to  a  genus  unknown  to  me.  It  is  exceedingly  nimUe 
in  its  motions ;  the  head,  which  is  rather  laree  and  nnshiy^, 
was  enveloped  in  a  membranous  bag^  which  seemed  also 
extended  over  the  whole  body.  It  was  quite  transparent,  die 
body  spotted  with  bars  of  a  dark  colour.  Found  in  the  South 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

In  drawing  up  this  paper  for  the  Socie^,  I  have  not  gone 
to  any  length  to  endeavour  to  prove  that  the  luminousness  of 
the  sea  is  caused  solely  by  the  presence  of  animalcules,  and  this, 
for  the  following  reason,  viz.,  that  there  scarcely  now  ensta 
a  doubt  upon  the  subject.  Any  arguments  which  I  could  have 
produced  may  be  found  mudi  better  expressed  and  -moie 
forcibly  illustrated  by  referring  to  Dr.  Macculloch  and  ib. 
Macartney.  I  should  like,  however,  to  make  two  remarks 
before  I  close  this,  I  am  afinaid,  uninteresting  paper. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  should  like  to  correct  an  error  into 
which,  I  conceive.  Dr.  Macculloch  has  fidlen,  an  error  pro- 
duced by  his  wandering  a  little  into  theory,  and  neglecting  udi 
and  experience.  He  has  stated  that  in  general,  when  the  seats 
luminous,  we  will  find  the  colour  of  the  water  to  be  greenish; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  wiU  never  see  the  blue  water  of 
the  ocean  possessed  of  a  luminous  appearance ;  ^^  for,"  says  he^ 
*<  the  phenomenon  is  never  seen  except  when  animalcules  are 
present  in  the  water,  and  the  blue  colour  of  the  ocean  dep^ids 
upon  the  circumstance  that  there  are  no  animalcules  to  be 
found  in  it,  therefore  we  will  never  find  this  water  to  be 
luminous."  I  perfectly  agree  with  him  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
light  given  out  by  the  sea;  but,  I  humbly  conceive,  widi  r^aid 
to  his  other  statement,  he  is  decidedly  incorrect.  Not  anlj 
does  the  luminousness  of  the  sea  occur  in  blue  water,  but  I 
have  myself  caught  numerous  animalcules  in  it,  which  evi- 
dently produced  that  luminous  appearance ;  and  this  fact  will 
be  found,  instead  of  invalidating  his  former  opinion,  to 
strengthen  it  the  more,  as  it  shows  clearly  that  in  all  parts  of 
the  sea,  when  the  water  is  possessed  of  a  luminous  quality, 
there  animalcules  are  to  be  found. 

2dly,  It  is  an  opinion  held  by  sailors,  and  which  is  to  be 
found  as  having  prevailed  amongst  that  class  of  people  fixm 
the  earliest  times,  that  the  luminousness  of  the  sea  is  a  fore- 
runner of  stormy  weather ;  and  this  opinion  has  even  been 
taken  up  and  defended  by  several  authors,  who  have  written 
upon  this  subject.  Having  long  been  aware  of  this  fact,  it 
amused  me  not  a  little  to  observe  a  work  published  about  two 
years  ago,  in  which  the  author  very  modestly  assumes  to  him- 
self the  merit  of  the  discovery,  that  this  appearance  in  the  sea 
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s  a  presage  of  a  Btorm.  Not  only  is  this  assertion  perfectly 
{mtnitons  on  the  part  of  our  author,  the  very  same  observation 
wving  been  hancted  down  from  one  generation  to  another  for 
lerliaps  several  centuries;  but  it  is,  even,  like  many  other 
lopnlar  opinions,  founded  in  error,  or  at  least  upon  very 
tiinited  experience.  Many  a  heavy  gale  have  I  encounters, 
peSyeven  hurricanes  have  swept  over  us  while  on  the  deep,  with- 
3iit  their  having  ever  been  so  kind  as  to  send  a  host  of  bright 
iciiitillators  to  warn  us  of  our  danger ;  and  had  any  confidence 
been  placed  on  this  vulgar  opinion,  and  had  we  trusted  to  the 
lif ediua  sdntillans,  or  the  Cuiicer  f^gens,  instead  of  our  baro- 
meter or  sjmpiesometer,  instead  of  now  addressing  the  Plinian 
Society,  I  had  perhaps  long  ago  been  buried  deep  in  the 
hthomless  waves  of  the  Atiantic  Ocean.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  that  very  frequently  these  littie  animals  seem,  like  many 
others  of  the  animal  kingdom,  to  be  aware  of  the  change  of 
•reether ;  and,  instead  of  giving  warning  by  their  shining  brighter 
■t  such  times  than  they  did  before,  they  disappear  altogether, 
no  doubt  taking  refuge  from  the  agitation  of  the  waves  by 
descending  to  a  more  secure  situation  deep  in  the  water.  And 
even  when  at  times,  as  it  no  doubt  occasionally  does  happen, 
the  sea  in  bad  weather  is  particularly  luminous,  it  is  evidently 
produced  by  large  Medus^r,  such  as  the  M.  pelliicens  of  Sir 
J.  Banks,  and  other  large  animals,  and  only  takes  place  when 
the  gale  has  already  arrived,  being  nothing  more  than  a  con- 
comitant, not  the  forerunner,  of  an  agitated  sea.  From  my 
own  observations  upon  this  subject,  were  I  to  say  that  it  is  at 
all  connected  with  meteorological  appearances,  I  should  be 
dimosed  to  believe  that  it  is  more  brilliant  and  more  gene- 
raliy  difiused  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  immediately  before 
or  during  very  light  rain,  not  absolutely  during  a  calm,  but 
wkken  there  is  only  a  gentie  breeze  at  the  time.  I  have  fre- 
quently observed  at  such  times  the  sea  particularly  luminous. 
Mid  have  also  heard  it  remarked  by  seamen  as  a  forerunner 
of  rain.  This,  however,  like  every  otiicr  prognostic,  fre- 
qoently  fails,  only  showing  how  littie  all  such  prognostics  are 
to  be  attended  to. 

jRorrit  Street^  Edinburgh^  July  14.  1829. 


■T.  IIL  AeeouHi  of  an  Ornithological 
ShMmd  and  Orkney  ^  in  the  Summer  t 
Daosixa,  Esq. 


From  the  perusal  of  one  of  your  interesting  Numbers  of 
the  Magaaine  of  Natural  History,  I  am  induced  to  forward 
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you  an  account  of  the  commencement  ot  my  researdies 
through  the  Islands  of  Shetland  and  Orkney,  in  the  summer 
of  1828,  in  the  ornithological  department  of  zoology ;  possibly 
you  may  honour  it  with  a  place  in  your  pages. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  that  drew  me  to  Shetland  wa^ 
a  wish  to  obtain  a  specimen  of  the  skua  gull  (L^stris  Cbtar&o- 
tes),  and  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  observing  him 
in  lids  native  haunts.  Foula,  a  small  and  rocky  island  situated 
about  thirty  miles  to  the  westward  of  Mainland,  is  the  prin- 
cipal resort  of  this  bird ;  and  to  its  high  and  lofty  hills  it  an- 
nually arrives  for  the  purpose  of  incubation.  It  being  then 
the  fishing  season,  I  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  passage 
over,  as  on  that  depends  the  Shetlanders'  sole  existence  in  the 
winter.  Having,  however,  through  the  firiendly  assistance  of 
Mr.  Scot,  the  proprietor  of  Foula,  at  last  procured  a  boat,  a 
fair  wind  and  a  few  hours  brought  me  to  the  general  landing 
place  of  the  island.  The  accommodations  here  are  miserably 
bad :  two  old  chairs  and  a  few  blankets  were  the  sole  apology 
for  a  bed ;  and,  as  for  food,  milk  and  oat-cake  of  the  coarsest 
kind  can  only  be  obtained,  together  with  a  few  eggs ;  but  the 
ornithologist,  with  the  assistance  of  his  gun,  is  able  to  subsist 
very  tolerably  upon  the  wild  pigeons  and  a  few  snipes. 

Foula  is  certainly  a  romantic  curiosity,  being  about  three 
miles  in  circumference ;  a  range  of  lofiy  hills,  presenting -their 
cone-shaped  summits,  traverse  it  firom  south-east  to  north- 
west ;  and  the  ascent  upon  the  north-east  side  is  extremdy 
steep,  so  much  so,  that,  to  attain  the  top,  it  is  necessary  to 
catch  hold  of  the  dwarf  heather  at  every  step  ;  on  the  other 
side,  they  gradually  slope  away  to  the  sea,  and,  ending  ab- 
ruptly, present  the  most  stupendous  and  awfiil  precipices. 
The  natives  are  kind  and  hospitable,  ever  willing  to  lend  you 
-all  the  assistance  possible,  to  guide  you  through  the  clifi, 
scale  the  rocks,  and  brave  the  most  perilous  dangers,  with  a 
careless  indifierence ;  for,  nursed  firom  infancy  amid  the  roar 
of  winds  and  waves,  and  the  boiling  lash  of  the  foaming  surges 
they  traverse,  with  perfect  ease,  the  most  towering  and  spho- 
ter-shaped  pinnacles  of  rock,  in  quest  of  wild  fowl  for  sul>- 
sistence. 

The  skua  gull,  called  by  the  natives  Buncie^  is  held  and 
cherished  by  them  with  the  greatest  veneration  and  kindness ; 
and  nothing  hurts  their  feelings  more  than  to  see  the  death  of 
their  favourite  bird.  I  was  particularly  requested,  upon  my 
first  arrival,  by  two  or  three  elderly  natives,  to  spare  this  bird ; 
as  to  the  skua  were  almost  entirely  trusted  the  care  and  pro- 
tection of  their  lambs,  during  the  summer  months,  that  are 
always  allowed  to  wander  unrestrained  over  the  island.  These 
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birds  pooess  an  inveterate  dislike  against  the  eagle  and  raven ; 
for  DO  sooner  does  the  broad  and  rounded  wing  of  the  eagle 
appear  emerging  from  his  rocky  habitation  amid  the  cliffis, 
than  the  skua  descends  upon  him  from  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tainsy  in  bodies  of  three  or  four,  and  never  fail  to  force  the 
le  to  a  precipitate  retreat.  The  natives  always  reward  his 
rices,  by  casting  from  their  boats  the  refuse  portion  of  the 
fresh-caught  fish,  which  he  seizes  with  greedy  avidity,  snatch- 
ing it  almost  from  the  hands  of  the  fisherman. 

I  was  particularly  amused  one  evening,  when  standing  at 
the  foot  of  the  loftiest  hill  (called  by  tlie  natives  Snuge),  with 
the  following  circumstance :  —  An  eagle  was  returning  to  his 
eyry,  situated  in  the  face  of  the  western  crags,  in  appear- 
ance perfectly  unconscious  of  approaching  so  near  to  his  in- 
veterate foe,  as,  in  general,  tlie  eagle  returns  to  the  rocks 
from  the  sea,  without  ever  crossing  the  smallest  portion  of  the 
ishmd.     This  time,  however,  he  was  making  a  short  cut  of  it, 
by  crossing  an  angle  of  the  land.  Not  a  bird  was  discernible  : 
a  solitary  skua  might,  indeed,  be  occasionally  seen,  wheeling 
his  circhng  flight  around  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  which 
was  already  assuming  its  misty  mantle.     As  I  was  intently 
<>bserving  the  majestic  flight  of  the  eagle,  on  a  sudden  he 
altered  his  direction,  and  descended  hurriedly,  as  if  in  the  act 
-of  pouncing ;  in  a  moment,  five  or  six  of  tlie  skua  passed  over 
my  head   with  an  astonishing  rapidity;  their  wings  partly 
elosed  and  perfectly  stead v,  without  the  slighcst  waver  or  irre- 
gularity.    They  appeared,  when  cleaving  the  air,  like  small 
nragments  of  broken  rock,  torn  and  tossed  by  a  hurricane 
from  the  summit  of  a  towering  clifi*,  until,  losing  the  power 
Aat  supported  them,  they  fell  prone  to  the  sea  beneath.  The 
gidls  soon  came  up  with  him,  as  their  descent  was  very  rapid, 
and  a  desperate  engagement  ensued.     The  short  bark  of  the 
ea^e  was  clearly  discernible  above  the  scarcely  distinguished 
eiy  of  the  skua,  who  never  ventured  to  attack  his  enemy  in 
frrait;  but,  taking  a  short  circle  around  him,  until  his  head 
and  tiul  were  in  a  direct  line,  tlie  gull  made  a  desperate 
sweep  or  stoop,  and,  striking  the  eagle  on  the  back,  he  darted 
up  again  almost  perpendicular ;  when,  falling  into  the  rear,  he 
resumed  his  cowardly  attack.     Three  or  four  of  these  birds, 
"dms  passing  in  quick  succession,  invariably  succeed  in  ha- 
rassing the  eagle  most  unmercifully.     If,  however,  he  turns 
hu  head  previously  to  the  bird's  striking,  the  gull  quickly 
jBSOends,  without  touching  him.     This  engagement  continued 
some  time,  the  eagle  wheeling  and  turning  as  quickly  as  his 
ponderous  wings  would  allow;  until  I  lost  the  combatants  in 
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the  rocks.     As  soon  as  this  is  the  case,  the  goUs  leave,  and 
quietly  retnm  to  the  mountaiii. 

Snuge  beinff  the  highest  mountain  is  usually  chosen  by  die 
skua  gull  as  his  retreat  in  the  breeding  season^  The  fismaki 
which  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  male,  makes  her  nest  in 
the  kmg  coarse  herbage  of  the  mountain;  and  generally  lays 
four  ^gs,  of  a  dir^  greenish  colour,  very  &intly-and  obacurny 
blotched  with  roots  of  abrownish  cast,  principally  at  thelai^ 
end.  When  tne  young  are  hatched,  the  old  ones  are  then 
very  savage,  and  iwill  umiesitatingly  strike  either  man  or  baast 
that  attempts  to  molest  them  by  approaching  too  near  to  their 
nests.  Their  mode  of  attack  is  always  from  oehind ;  never,  by 
any  chance,  in  front.  Probably,  the  reason  for  this  caotioii 
is  to  avoid  any  blow  which  they  would  naturally  receive  if 
their  intentions  were  discovered ;  as  they  would  be,  if  the  fairdi 
approached  in  any  direction  but  behind.  It  is  surprising  how 
dexterously  they  will  avoid  an  attempt  to  strike  them,  by  a 
rapid  and  almost  perpendicular  ascent,  even  if  they  have  ad- 
vanced within  a  foot  of  your  shoulders.  To  avoid  them,  it 
merely  requires  to  be  on  your  guard ;  and,  when  a  bird  stooMi 
to  &ce  him  immediately,  or  you  are  most  likelv  to  suffer  nr 
your  neglect  by  a  good  smart  blow'on  the  shoulders. 

Bewick  has  given  a  not  very  clear  description  of  this  bird ; 
therefore,  the  following  one  may,  possibly,  not  be  disagreeabk 
to  your  readers :  — 

In  dimensions  and  weight,  Bewick's  is. tolerably  correct 
His  head  is  of  a  dark  brown,  each  feather  margined  widi 
dull  white ;  the  auriculars  and  cheeks  are  covered  with  fine^ 
narrow,  pointed,  hackle-like  feathers,  the  points  of  which  are 
of  a  yellowish  colour ;  as  is  also  the  back  of  the  head,  extend- 
ing <dmost  to  the  shoulders.  The  neck  is  of  a  darkish  brown^ 
each  feather  sharply  pointed  with  yellowish  rust-colour,  until, 
gradually  extending,  they  form  waving  bars  of  the  some  colour 
across  the  breast.  The  belly  is  of  a  rusty  colour,  waved  and 
obscurely  marked  with  ash;  under  taii-coverts  the  same. 
The  back,  greater  and  lesser  coverts,  and  tertiols,  are  dark 
brown,  dashed  and  freckled  with  ash  and  rust  colour ;  the 
tertials  more  so  than  the  rest.  The  roots  of  the  primaries 
white,  extending  along  the  inner  webs ;  extremities  neariy 
black ;  bastard  wing  ds^k,  each  feather  sharply  pencilled  with 
dull  white.  Tail,  consisting  of  twelve  feathers,  dark  ashy 
brown.  Bill  and  claws  hooked,  the  inner  claw  more  so  than 
the  rest;  eye  dark. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  island  is  one  of  the  most  mag^ 
nificent  and  stupendous  clitk  or  faces  of  rock  that  I  ever 
beheld ;  it  consists  of  a  lofty  mountain,  entirely  isolated,  re- 
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semUniff  a  ocme  split  or  divided  from  its  very  summit  to  the 
sea ;  and,  as  viewed  from  the  sea  in  a  boat,  strikes  the  imagin- 
ation as  the  brickwork  of  a  gigantic  fortress,  being  in  itself 
perfectly  mural,  with  scarcely  a  broken  chasm  or  rent  observ- 
able, so  regular  and  so  beautiful  is  this  bulwark  of  nature ; 
the  strata  of  which  are  uniformly  of  a  reddish  cast.  This  face 
is  estimated  to  be  about  1500  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  18  resorted  to  by  innumerable  hosts  of  aquatic  birds,  the 
kittiwake  (ZiU-us  Bissa  L.)  and  guillemot  (Col^bus  TVoi/i^L.) 
occupying  the  lowest  part;  above  them,  the  herring  gull 
(Zirus  ftucus  Zf)  and  a  few  of  the  black-backed  gull  (Z«arus 
marlniis  Z*.) ;  and,  higher  still,  the  Mank's  puffin  (ProcelUuia 
Puffvaa  L.),  stormy  petrel  (Procellaria  peldgica  Z^),  and 
common  puffin  (^ca  arctica  Z/.) ;  the  whole  forming  a  scene 
tmhr  del^tfiil  to  the  eye  of  the  ornithologist. 

As  the  stormy  petrel  b  scarcely  ever  to  be  seen  near  the 
hndy  except  in  very  boisterous  weather,  one  of  the  natives, 
for  a  trifling  remuneration,  agreed  to  traverse  the  face  of  this 
rock^  and  take  me  some  from  out  its  fissures.  Accordingly, 
accoutred  with  a  rope  of  hemp  and  h^ffs'  bristles,  coiled  over 
his  shoulders,  he  proceeded  to  the  clin^f  having  made  one  end 
fest  by  means  of  a  stake,  he  threw  the  coil  over  the  face  of  the 
rock^  and  gradually  lowered  himself  down,  but  with  the  ut- 
most caution  and  circumspection,  carefully  pressing  his  foot 
hard  upon  the  narrow  ridges  before  he  at  all  loosened  his  firm 
grasp  of  the  rope,  which  he  never  altogether  abandoned.  I 
bad  previously  thrown  myself  upon  my  chest,  to  enable  me  to 
have  a  better  view  of  him,  by  looking  over  the  cliff;  and,  cer- 
tainly, to  see  the  dexterity  and  bravery  with  which  he  threw 
himaelf  from  one  aperture  to  another  was  truly  grand.  The 
tumbling  roar  of  the  Atlantic  was  foaming  many  hundreds  of 
feet  beneath,  and  dashing  its  curling  cream-like  surge  against 
the  dark  base  of  the  cliff,  in  sheets  of  the  most  beautiful 
white ;  while  the  herring  and  black-backed  gulls,  alternately 
sweeping  past  him  so  as  to  be  almost  in  reach  of  his  arm, 
threw  a  wildness  into  the  scene  by  the  discordant  scream  of 
the  former,  and  tlie  laughing  ofl^repeated  bark  of  the  latter. 
fFhii,  however,  he  appeared  entirely  to  disregard ;  and,  con- 
tmning  his  scarch,  returned  in  about  half  an  hour  with  seven 
or  mnt  of  the  stormy  petrel,  tied  up  in  an  old  stocking ;  and 
a  pair  of  the  Manks  puffins,  together  with  their  eggs.  The 
birds,  he  told  me,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  capturing,  llie 
of  the  stormy  petrel  are  surprisingly  large,  considering 
diminutive  size  of  the  bird,  being  as  Large  as  those  of  die 
thmsh.  Tlie  female  lays  two  eggs,  of  a  dirty  or  dingy  white, 
cnciicled  at  the  larger  end  by  a  ring  of  fme  rust-coloured 
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freckles.  The  birds  merely  collect  a  few  pieces  of  dried 
grass,  with  a  feather  or  two,  barely  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
eggs  from  rolling  or  moving  on  the  rock.  That  of  the  Manks 
puffin  (the  bird  laying  but  one)  is  of  a  very  round  shape,  and 
uniformly  white,  very  much  resembling  that  of  a  hen*  These 
birds  very  often  excavate  a  small  hole,  if  the  sti*atum  is  soft 
enough  to  admit  of  it,  like  the  common  puffin  (^ca  &rcdca 
L.)f  by  means  of  their  small  sharp  claws,  on  me  ground  of 
which  they  deposit  their  single  ems. 

The  north-eastern  side  of  the  island  is  principally  occupied 
by  the  arctic  gulls  (L6stris  parasiticus  L.)j  which  breed  there 
very  plentiftilly  upon  the  low  and  mossy  levels,  bv  the  edge  of 
a  small  lake  or  pond.  As  the  young  were  already  hatched  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  mem,  several  of  which  I 
discovered  concealed  in  the  long  grass ;  and,  although  many 
of  them  were  covered  with  nothing  but  down,  still  the  bliK 
legs  and  black  toes  were  very  distinct,  which  corroborated, 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  surmises  that  the  arctic  gull  and  bladL- 
toed  gull  (L&tris  crepiddtus  L.)  are  the  same :  in  fact,  I  after* 
wards,  in  the  other  islands,  shot  many  of  them  upon  die 
breedhig  grounds  of  the  arctic  gull.  Some  had  not  lost  die 
down  off  meir  heads,  and  were  a  beautiful  light-brownish  co- 
lour, distinctly  barred,  and  spotted  with  black ;  and  in  some,  as 
the  bird  advanced  in  growth,  the  brown  colour  was  gradually 
disappearing,  until,  in  many  specimens,  only  a  very  few  brown 
marks  were  discernible ;  the  middle  tail-feathers  commenced 
to  elongate,  and  the  bluish  cast  of  the  legs  became  darker, 
and  in£stinctly  blotched  with  blackish  spots ;  whence  I  am 
led  to  conclude  that  they  ultimately  become  black,  and  assume 
the  rough  appearance  peculiar  to  the  L^stris  genus. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Richard  Drosieb. 
Morston,  Haiti  Norfolk^  May  5. 


Art.  IV.    An  Account  of  the  Mode  in  which  the  common  Frog 
takes  its  Food.    By  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree,  A.M. 

Sir, 
I  SUPPOSE  there  can  be  no  one  of  your  readers  who  has 
not  repeatedly  seen  the  common  frog ;  and  perhaps  very  few 
of  them,  comparatively,  who  have  ever  seen  the  animal  in  the 
act  of  taking  his  food.  As  I  do  not  at  this  moment  recollect 
to  have  met  with  any  particular  account  of  the  operation  in 
books  of  natural  history,  it  occurs  to  me  that  a  short  notice  of 
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it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  some,  at  least,  of  your  readers. 
Hie  triend  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  having  first  called  my 
attention  to  this  amusing  exhibition  was  himself  introduced  to 
it  by  mere  accident.  He  happened  to  be  repotting  some 
green-house  plants,  and  meeting  with  a  moderate-sized  worm 
among  the  roots  of  one  of  them,  he  carelessly  threw  it  aside 
into  a  damp  comer  near  the  green-house.  Almost  imme- 
diately a  frog  issued  from  his  lurking-place  hard  by,  com- 
menced his  attack  upon  the  worm,  and  soon  despatched  it. 
Another  worm  was  thrown  to  him,  which  he  treated  in  the 
tame  manner.  But  the  amusing  part  of  the  business  is  to 
watch  the  manner  in  which  the  frog  first  notices  his  prey ; 
and  this  I  can  compare  to  nothing  so  aptly  as  to  what, 
indeed,  it  very  much  resembles,  a  pointer-dog  setting  his 
game;  he  makes,  in  short,  a  dead  set  at  it,  oftentimes, 
too  (if  the  relative  position  of  the  two  animals  so  require 
it),  with  a  slight  bend  or  inclination,  more  or  less,  of  the 
forepart  of  tlie  body  to  one  side,  just  as  we  oflen  see  a 
pcnnter  turn  suddenly,  when  the  game  is  on  one  side  of 
Lim,  and  he  has  approached  very  near  before  he  has  per- 
oeived  it  After  a  pause  of  some  seconds  or  more  the  frog 
makes  a  dart  at  the  worm,  endeavouring  to  seize  it  with  his 
mouth ;  in  this  attempt  he  frequently  fails  more  than  once ; 
and  generally  waits  for  a  short  interval,  acting  the  pointer,  as 
it  were,  between  each  attack.  Having  succeeded  at  last  ui 
getting  the  worm  into  his  mouth,  if  it  be  a  large  one,  he  is 
maUe  to  swallow  it  immediately  and  all  at  once ;  and  the 
portion  of  the  worm  which  yet  remains  unswallowed,  and 
extends  out  of  the  mouth  of  its  destroyer,  of  course  wreaths 
about,  and  struggles  with  a  tortuous  motion.  With  much, 
but  somewlmt  grotesque,  dexterity,  the  frog  then  employs 
hh  two  fore  feet,  shoving  and  bandying  the  worm,  first  with 
one,  and  then  with  the  other,  in  order  to  keep  it  as  nearly  as 
may  be  in  the  centre  of  his  mouth,  till  the  whole  is  swallowed. 
Any  of  your  readers  who  are  fond  of  marking  the  actions  and 
habits  of  animals  I  strongly  reconunend  to  try  the  experiment. 

They  have  only  to  find  a  frog,  taking  care  not  to  alarm 
him  more  than  need  be,  and  tlirow  down  a  worm  near  him, 
and  they  will  be  pretty  sure  to  l>e  soon  gratified  by  the  sight 
of  what  I  have  endeavoured,  however  imperfectly,  to  de- 
scribe. I  ought  to  add  that,  to  be  successful,  the  experiment 
should  he  made  in  the  summer,  say  June  or  July,  as  I  am 
informed  (but  do  not  vouch  for  the  fact)  that,  except  for  a 
&w  months  in  the  summer,  the  frog  is  wholly  abstemious. 

What  an  admirable  subject  would  the  above  have  been  for 
Bewick  I  Had  he  ever  chanced  to  have  witnessed  the  scene,  I 
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I  HATE  ft  few  rc&iftrks  to  dSa  too  on  the  habits  of  Ae 
Bearded  TldDOiise  (Pirns  biamiiciis),  which  wacj  be  acoqil- 
aUe  to  someofjoor  readers;  and  I  think  your  oorrespondenft 
on  this  salgect  ( VoL  I L  p.  222.)  will  be  plosed  to  hear  saiB»- 
tbing  farther  of  its  history.  The  borders  of  the  hose  pieces 
of  fresh  water  in  NcH'folk  called  Broads,  particularly  rCdding 
and  Horsey  Broads,  are  the  &Toiirite  places  of  rescMt  of  dus 
bird ;  indeed  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  that  nei^boorhood  wher- 
erer  there  are  reeds  in  any  quantity,  with  fenny  land  adjoin- 
ing. During  the  automn  and  winter  they  are  found  dispersed, 
generally  in  small  parties,  throughout  the  whole  l^igth  of  the 
ckifTolk  coast,  wherever  there  are  large  tracts  of  reeds*  I 
have  found  them  numerous,  in  the  breeding  season,  on  the 
skirts  of  Whitdesea,  near  Huntingdonshire,  and  they  are  not 
uncommon  in  the  fenny  district  of  Lincolnshire;  whether 
they  are  to  be  met  with  fiirther  north  I  have  had  no  means  of 
ascertaining,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed 
north  of  the  Humber.  It  begins  building  in  the  end  of  ApriL 
The  nest  is  composed  on  the  outside  wiUi  the  dead  leaves  of 
the  reed  and  seoge  intermixed  with  a  few  pieces  of  grass,  and 
invariably  lined  with  the  top  of  the  reed,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  the  nest  of  the  ileed  Wren  (S.  arundinacea  L.\ 
but  not  so  compact  in  the  interior.  It  is  generally  placed  in 
a  tufl  of  coarse  grass  or  rushes  near  the  ground,  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  dikes,  in  the  fen ;  also  sometimes  fixed  among  the 
itiads  that  are  broken  down,  but  never  suspended  between  the 
iUons.    The  eggs  vary  in  number  from  four  to  six,  rarely 
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;  pure  white,  sprinkled  all  over  with  small  purplish  red 
qx>tSy  intermixed  with  a  few  small  faint  lines  and  mark- 
ings of  the  same  colour;  size  about  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Grreater  Titmouse,  but  much  more  rounded  at  the  smaller 
end.  Their  food  during  the  winter  is  principally  the  seed  of 
the  reed)  and  so  intent  arc  they  in  searching  for  it,  that 
I  have  taken  them  with  a  birdlime  twig  attached  to  the  end 
of  A  fishinff-rod.  When  alarmed  by  any  sudden  noise,  or  the 
prnwing  Ota  hawk,  they  utter  their  shrill  musical  notes  (which 
your  correspondent  has  well  described),  and  conceal  them- 
selves among  the  thick  bottom  of  the  reeds,  but  soon  resume 
their  station,  climbing  the  upright  stems  with  the  greatest 
&cility«  Their  manners  in  feeding  approach  near  to  the  Long- 
tailed  Titmouse,  oflen  hanging  witli  the  head  downwards,  and 
taming  themselves  into  the  most  beautiful  attitudes.  Tlieir 
ibod  is  not  entirely  the  reed  seed ;  but  insects  and  their  larvae, 
and  the  very  young  shell-snails  of  different  khids  which  arc 
numerous  in  the  bottom  of  the  reedlings.  I  have  been  enabled 
to  watch  their  motions  when  in  search  of  insects,  having,  when 
there  has  been  a  little  wind  stirruig,  been  oflen  within  a  few 
fibet  of  them,  quite  uimoticed,  among  the  thick  reeds.  Was 
it  not  for  tlieir  note  betraying  them  they  would  be  but  seldom 
seen.  The  young,  until  the  autumnal  moult,  vary  in  plumage 
lirom  the  old  birus ;  a  stripe  of  blackish  feathers  extends  from 
die  hind  part  of  the  neck  to  the  rump.  Your  correspondent 
has  been  mfomicd  the  males  and  females  keep  separate  during 
the  winter,  but  I  have  always  observed  them  in  company ; 
they  appear  to  keep  in  families  until  the  pairing  time,  in  tne 
manner  of  tlie  Long-tailed  Titmouse;  differing  in  this  respect, 
that  you  will  occasionally  find  them  congregated  in  large 
flocks^  more  particularly  during  the  month  of  October,  when 
they  are  migratuig  from  their  breeding  places. 

Yours,  &c. 

J.  D.  IIOY. 
Sioke  N^/iandj  March  SL  1830. 


AaT.VI.     Some  Account  of  the   Stichicbach  Fish  (GasterdstCM 

aculedtus)»     By  O. 

Sir, 

I  SEND  you  the  following  short  account  of  a  little  fish 
which  is  found  hi  almost  all  our  rivers,  brooks,  and  pcmds, 
well  known  by  the  name  of  Stickleback.  It  is  the  Gasten')s- 
teiis  aculei^tus  of  Linnieus  {^fifr.  Hi-.),  and  is  thus  described  by 
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sJL  with  scnnl  di»p 
fspines  between  it  and  the  head."  He  fbrthcr  sajs,  "'  TheK 
are  oonnnon  in  manv  of  our  rivers,  but  do  wheite  m  greater 
quantities  than  in  tlbe  fens  of  fincolnshire,  and  some  of  dw 
rirers  that  creep  out  of  them.  At  Spalding  there  are,  onoe 
in  seren  or  d^t  years,  amflzing  shoals  that  appear  in  dw 
WcJland.  and  come  up  the  river  in  form  of  a  vast  Goinmn. 
This  speties  seldom  reaches  the  length  of  Sin.;  the  qres 
are  large;  the  belly  prominent;  the  body  near  the  tail 
square ;  the  si<les  are  covered  with  large  bony  plates,  fJaoed 
transversely.  On  the  back  are  three  sharp  spines,  that 
can  be  raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure;  the  dorsal  fin  is 
placed  near  the  taO ;  the  pectoral  fins  are  broad ;  the  ventnd 
fins  consist  each  erf*  one  spine  or  rather  plate,  of  unequal 
lengths,  one  being  large,  the  other  small ;  between  both  is  a 
flat  bony  plate,  reaching  almost  to  the  vent ;  beneath  the  vent 
is  a  short  spine,  and  then  succeeds  the  anal  fin ;  the  tail  con- 
sists erf*  ti»elve  rays,  and  is  even  at  the  end.  The  c(d<Hir  of 
the  back  and  sides  is  an  olive  green ;  the  belly  white ;  but  in 
some  the  lower  jaws  and  belly  are  of  a  bright  crimson.'* 
Having,  at  various  times,  kept  these  little  fish  during  the 
spring,  and  part  of  the  summer  months,  and  paid  close  atten- 
tion to  their  habits,  I  am  enabled,  firom  my  own  experience, 
to  vouch  for  the  facts  I  am  about  to  relate.  I  have  generally 
ke|)t  them  in  a  deal  tub,  about  3  ft.  long,  2  ft.  wide,  and  about 
2  ft.  deep.  When  they  are  put  in  for  some  time,  probably  a 
day  or  two,  they  s^im  about  in  a  shoal,  apparently  exploring 
their  new  habitation.  Suddenly  one  will  take  possession  of 
the  tub,  or,  as  it  will  sometimes  happen,  the  bottom,  and  ¥all 
instantly  commence  an  attack  upon  his  companions ;  and  if  any 
of  them  ventures  to  oppose  his  sway,  a  regular  and  most  ftirious 
battle  ensues :  they  swim  round  and  round  each  with  the 
greatest  rapidity,  biting  (their  mouths  being  well  furnished 
with  teeth)  and  endeavouring  to  pierce  each  other  with  their 
lateral  spines,  which  on  these  occasions  are  projected.  I  have 
witnessed  a  battle  of  this  sort  which  lasted  several  minutes 
before  either  would  give  way ;  and,  when  one  does  submit, 
imagination  can  hardly  conceive  the  vindictive  fury  of  the  con- 
queror^  who,  in  the  most  persevering  and  unrelenting  way 
chases  his  rival  from  one  point  of  the  tub  to  another,  until 
fairlv  exhausted  with  fatigue.  From  this  period  an  interest- 
inire  takes  place  in  the  conqueror,  who,  from  being  a 
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speckled  and  greenish-looking  fish,  assumes  the  most  beauti* 
ful  colours ;  the  belly  and  lower  jaws  becoming  a  deep  crim- 
son and  die  back  sometimes  a  cream  colour,  but  generally  a 
fine  green,  and  the  whole  appearance  full  of  animation  and 
q>irit.  I  have  occasionally  known  three  or  four  parts  of  the 
tub  taken  possession  of  by  as  many  other  little  tyrants,  who 
guard  their  territories  with  the  strictest  vigilance,  and  any  the 
slightest  invasion  brings  on  invariably  a  battle.  As  may  be 
expected,  they  usually  fight  best  on  their  ovm  ground,  and  die 
invader  is  generally  repelled ;  but,  when  the  contrary  occurs, 
the  victor  adds  the  defeated  party's  possessions  to  his  own.  A 
strange  alteration  takes  place,  almost  immediately,  in  the 
defeated  party;  his  gallant  bearing  forsakes  him;  his  gay 
colours  fade  away ;  he  becomes  again  speckled  and  ugly  ;  luid 
he  hides  his  disgrace  among  his  peaceable  companions  who 
occupy  together  that  part  of  the  tub  which  their  tyrants  have 
not  taken  possession  of;  he  is,  moreover,  for  some  time  the 
constant  object  of  his  conqueror's  persecution.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe  that  these  arc  the  habits  of  the  male  fisli 
alone :  the  females  are  quite  pacific ;  appear  fat,  as  if  full  of 
spawn ;  never  assume  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  male,  by 
whom,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  they  are  unmolested.  The 
bite  of  these  little  furies  is  so  severe  that  I  have  frequently 
known  it,  when  inflicted  on  the  tail,  produce  mortificaticm, 
and  consequently  death,  lliey  also  use  their  lateral  spines 
with  such  fatal  effect,  that,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  I  have 
seen  one  during  a  battle  absolutely  rip  his  opponent  quite 
open,  so  that  he  sank  to  the  bottom  and  died.  Another  fact 
in  the  history  of  these  interesting  little  creatures  also  deserves 
notice ;  it  is  curious,  and  to  me  unaccountable.  Previously 
to  death,  they  reassume  all  their  brilliant  colours,  which  they 
may  have  lost  from  defeat,  but  they  are  not  so  clear  and  dis- 
tinct as  when  in  the  height  of  their  power.  We  have  occa- 
sionally had,  along  with  the  others,  a  variety  perfoctiv  black : 
this  is  undescribed  by  Pennant.  Of  course,  no  great  alteration 
in  colour  takes  place  in  this,  except  that,  during  tlieir  fighting 
career  they  probably  look  somewhat  blacker.  These  sable 
heroes  fight,  I  think,  with  greater  obstinacy  than  the  others. 
I  could  relate  some  further  facts  concerning  these  curious  fish, 
but  probably  enough  has  been  said  to  awaken  a  little  curio- 

S\  Never  having  met  with  an  account  of  thein  before  I  am 
uced  to  think  that  their  history  is  not  generally  known, 
and,  under  that  impression,  I  send  you  what  I  know  of  them, 
to  insert  or  not,  as  you  may  judge  fit,  in  your  Magazine. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
Zdmdon^  Septemhn-  9.  1828.  O. 

z  2 
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Query,  —  Is  not  the  black  variety  the  Graster6steBS  puiH 

85  githis  {Jig,  85.)  of  Lin- 

naeus and  Pennant  ?  which 
is  frequently  black,  is  t 
longer-shaped  fish   than 


y;^'  ^f^. 


^V^: 


^  ^^  the  G.  acule^s  (^•84.), 

and  has  ten  dorsal  fins?  I  have  been  told  these  fishes  will  kfll 
gold  fishes  if  confined  in  the  same  globe  with  them.  —  «/./)• 
C.S.     JFeft.S.  1829. 


Art.  VIL     Notice  of  ike  Capture  of  Van^esA  Hunterst^  for  the 
first  time  in  Britain^  with  a  Catalogue  cf  rare  Ineede  ce^piwreL 
By  J.  C.  Dale,  Esq. 

Sir,    - 

On  the  arrival  of  every  new  Number  of  your  Magazine  of 
Natural  History,  I  am  on  the  look-out  for  new  discoveries  iq 
(especially  British)  entomology,  the  most  extensive  branch  of 
natural  history;  and  as  such  information,  I  believe,  will  be 
acceptable  to  many  of  your  readers,  I  b^  to  announce  (should 
not  Captain  Blomer  have  previously  given  you  the  particulars}} 
for  the  first  time,  the  capture  of  Vanessa  Hiintera  in  Britain,  by 
Captain  Blomer,  at  Withybush,  near  Haverfordwest,  Soum 
Wales  (about  ten  miles  from  a  seaport),  in  July  or  August, 
1828 ;  which  was,  till  very  lately,  considered  by  him  as  a  small 
and  odd  variety  of  V.  cardui  (or  Painted  Lady  Butterfly),  and 
which  he  has  very  handsomely  added  to  my  cabinet.  Dr. 
Turton  describes  it  as  a  native  of  North  America  (alone,  I 
believe),  from  which  place  it  might  have  been  imported ;  but 
that  remains  to  be  proved,  as  1  never  yet  heard  of  the  im- 
portation of  a  Papilio  in  this  way,  although  beetles,  &c.,  in 
timber  are  of  frequent  occurrence  at  seaports.  However,  it 
ought  to  be  recorded ;  and  I  hope  it  may  lead  to  further  en- 
quiry as  to  its  British  nativity  or  not.  Many  species  of 
moths  (Erastria  iinca  and  Banksmraa,  &c.,  for  instance),  of  the 
same  species  as  found  in  America,  have  also  been  captured  in 
plenty,  inland ;  and,  no  doubt,  they  are  aboriginal  British : 
but  on  this  point  there  are  various  opinions;  and  as  many  errors 
have  crept  into  the  history  of  our  British  insects,  I  subjoin  an 
extract  from  my  own  catalogue,  with  a  view  to  correction,  and 
proof  of  their  title  to  stana  in,  or  to  be  expunged  from,  the 
British  list.*  I  am,  Sir,  &c.  J.  C.  Dale. 

GlanviU^s  Wootmiy  Dorset,  Jan,  3.  1830. 

•  I  hare  just  Uken  a  most  curious  St^Iopi  ?  (W41keri  ?),  bv  sweeping  some  flowers  on  the 
Hill,  not  quite  so  large  .as  <a^ ,  and  the  antennc,  Ac.,  very  diflfbrent  from  Curtis*s  figurea  in 
his  BrUith  Entomology  j  and  I  found  the  genus  Halictus  infested  with  the  Urm  of  thli  ( 
(Strepstptera),  in  the  spring,  in  the  New  Forest  —  J.  C.  D.    Jutie  1 1.  183(X 
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Abt.  VIIL    An  Introduction  to  the  Natural  History  of  Molluscotu 
Animals,    In  a  Series  of  Letters.    By  G.  J. 

Letter  5.     On  the  Formsj  Composition,  and  Structure  of  Shells. 

Sir, 
Molluscous  animals,  in  one  point  of  view,  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes ;  those,  viz.,  which  have,  and  those  which  have 
not,  a  shell  to  cover  and  protect  the  bodj'.  The  latter  are 
said  to  be  naked,  and  the  former  testaceous  Mollusca;  but 
however  discriminative  and  important  the  character  which 
separates  them  may  at  first  appear,  it  is  really,  in  a  systematic 
view,  one  of  trivial  consequence,  and  perfectly  arbitrary.  In 
several  testaceous  species  the  shell  is  too  small  to  contain  the 
body  of  the  animal,  while  many  of  the  naked  tril>es  possess 
a  shell  which,  however,  is  concealed  under  the  folds  of  the 
skin,   and  is  protective  only  of  the  internal  viscera.      The 

rm  which  separates  and  phices  in  distinct  orders  the  naked 
^  and  the  shelled  snail  must  be  artificial ;  and  if  for  the 
present  I  adopt  the  distinction,  it  is  because  I  now  wish  to 
give  you  some  account  of  the  structure  of  shells,  and  of  the 
manner  of  their  formation ;  for  I  would  not  that  you  should  be 
fiuniliar  with  their  varied  forms,  and  yet  l)e  ignorant  of  the 
mode  in  which  tliey  are  constructed. 

Conchologists  arrange  shells  under  three  orders,  the  inulfi- 
valvCf  bivalve^  and  uriivalve ;  or,  to  reverse  the  series,  into 
shells  composed  of  one,  two,  orlnore  than  two,  pieces. 

Afier  removing  such  species  as  belong  to  animals  *  of  a 
different  category,  there  remain  very  few  multivalve  shells. 
These  have  their  valves  connected  by  a  soft  coriaceous  mem- 
brane, and  they  are  laid,  in  an  imbricated  manner,  along  the 
back  of  the  animal,  which,   in  general  outline,  resembles  a 

wood-louse.    Iliey  constitute  the  genus  Chiton 

of  Linna}us.  {Ji^.  86.) 

The  bivalves  are  very  numerous,  and  belong 

exclusively  f  to  a  distinct  order  of  molluscous 

animals.  Tliese  shells  are  formed  in  general 
of  two  pieces  only,  placed  in  apposition,  equal  or  nearly  so  in 
sise,  and  commonly  alike  in  form.  The  pieces  or  valves  ai-e 
oomiected  at  their  beaks  by  an  elastic  ligament  of  a  peculiar 
structure,  which  forms  a  Innge  on  which  the  valves  open  and 
shut.    In  a  few  instances  there  is  no  hinge  of  this  sort;  but  a 

•  We  do  not  include  the  Cirripetlcs  (//cpus  L'w.)  unioiigst  the  Mol- 

16tca. 

f  So  at  least  Kiys  Laniarck ;  but  the  shells  of  8<)nie  Entoniostraca  uppcar 

to  DC  true  bivulvc». 

/    1 
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bivalve  shell  is  so  peculiar  that  you  can  seldom  be  at  a  loss 
where  to  place  it,  even  at  first  sight.  Thus,  you  will  certainly 
not  place  the  Ph&lades  amongst  multivalves,  as  the  mere 
conchologist  has  done,  because  it  has  a  few  additional  pieces 
placed  over  and  above  the  hinge ;  for  the  habit  of  these  shells 
is  that  of  bivalves,  and  the  littk  accessory  pieces  have  no  cha^ 
racter  of  proper  valves.  The  only  shells  which  can  perplex 
you  are  those  which  Lamarck  has  placed  in  a  family  denomi- 
nated Tubicolae,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  animals  fbnninff 
a  calcareous  tube  for  their  protection,  and  which  tube,  mitn 
the  French  naturalist  explained  its  true  nature,  had  been  con- 
sidered as  the  shell  itself.  To  this  &mily  belong  the  Ter^do^ 
of  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  say  so  much,  and  the  Asper- 
gillum  or  water-pot  shell,  perhaps  the  most  singular  of  its 
class.  These  are  truly  bivalves,  but  the  proper  valves  are 
small,  and  their  existence  was  not  recognised  until  lately,  when 
naturalists,  not  satisfied  with  observing  and  admiring  external 
characters,  began  to  examine  with  attention  internal  stroctnre. 
In  Aspergillum  {Jig.  87.)?  the  part^nerally  preserved  in  col- 


lections is  the  tube,  to  the  inside  of  which,  near  its  lower 
extremity,  the  valves  are  closely  soldered :  but  in  2%r^do  the 
true  shell  is  placed  without  the  tube  at  the  posterior  extremity. 
The  valves  are  small,  and  somewhat  anomalous  in  form,  while 
the  tube  is  long,  flexuose,  and  worm-like,  and  lines  the  bore 
which  the  creature  has  made  in  the  wood.  * 

It  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  describe  the  various  forms 
which  bivalves  assume,  and  on  which  their  distribution  into 
families  and  genera  is  founded.  That  will  be  done  in  a  future 
letter.  I  wisn  merely  further  to  observe,  that,  in  relation  to 
their  structure,  they  may  be  divided  into  the  compact  and 
foliated.  The  former  are  heavy,  hard,  uniform  throughout, 
and  have  a  clean  fracture ;  while  the  latter  are  light,  divisible 
into  layers,  and  break  into  irregular  splints.  The  oysters  and 
the  genera  allied  to  them  exhibit  this  latter  structure  in  the 
clearest  manner,  the  pectens  and  muscles,  both  fresh-water 
and  marine,  less  so ;  and,  if  you  will  compare  any  of  these 
with  a  species  of  M^ctra  or  Vi^niw  Lin.,  you  will  at  once  have 

♦  See  the  figure  at  p.  23.  fig.  7.  h  of  Vol.  II. 
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accurate  notion  of  what  is  a  foliated  and  what  a  compact 
shell. 

Univalves  are  still  more  numerous  than  bivalves,  and  more 
diversified  and  beautiful  in  tlieir  forms  and  colouring.  Some 
-are  simply  conical  (Patella  LinJ)^  either  entire  or  perforated 
on  the  sununit,  or  slit  at  the  margin ;  some  are  tube-like 
fDentalium) ;  some  bear  a  similitude  to  the  human  ear  (Halir 
Otis  LinJ) ;  bat  by  far  the  greater  number  are  spiral,  the 
whorls  beinff  contorted  in  a  thousand  pleasing  ways.  Thus 
the  Plan6rbis  and  some  others  have  them  rolled  upon  one 
-another  without  being  raised,  so  that  the  last  whorl  is  on  the 
•outside,  and  forms  the  margin.  These  flattened  shells  arc 
said  to  be  discoid.  In  Helix,  jVerita,  and  Dolium,  the  last 
whorl  is  so  disproportionally  large  to  those  which  constitute 
the  spire,  that  the  shell  assumes  u  globular  shape ;  in  TVochus 
it  is  a  regular  pyramid ;  in  Terebra  and  Turritella  tlie  whorls 
ate  so  numerous  and  elongated  that  the  shell  resembles  a 
turret,  and  is  hence  said  to  be  turreted  or  turriculate.  But 
between  these  extremes  there  are  many  intermediate  forms, 
and  the  spire  in  general  is  a  more  or  less  acute  oblique  cone, 
tapered  from  the  base,  or  with  its  greatest  diameter  towards 
the  middle.  There  is,  however,  a  large  and  beautiful  tribe 
of  univalve  shells,  which  are  denominated  convolute ;  for  the 
whorls,  which  are  small  segments  of  large  circles,  arc  wrap- 
ped round  the  pillar,  and,  the  one  rising  a  little  above  the 
other,  embrace  or  enclose  the  preceding  ones.  Hence  it 
-results,  that  the  aperture  of  a  convolute  shell  must  be  i)arallel 
to  its  length.  The  cowries  (Cyprrt^^o),  volutes,  and  cones  are 
examples  of  this  kind  of  formation,  and  in  elegance  of  form 
and  Imlliancy  of  colouring  they  exceed  all  others  of  the  class. 
TTie  ^adtilus  and  Argonauta  are,  on  the  contrary,  revolute 
shells ;  that  is  to  say,  their  whorls  are  twisted  backwards  into 
a  spire,  which  is  contained  within  the  outer  whorl.  * 

Revolute  shells,  in  common  with  many  discoid  ones,  differ 
in  a  very  remarkable  character  from  other  univalves ;  for  their 
cavity  is  divided  by  transverse  partitions,  more  or  less  com- 
plete, uito  many  chambers ;  and  hence  they  are  called  cham- 
bered, or,  more  commonly,  muitilociilar,  shells.  ITie  recent 
shells  of  this  description  are  few  in  species,  nor  are  the  species 
¥eiT  numerous  in  individuals ;  but  the  fossil  kinds  are  many 
and  abundant,  and  some  of  them  have  been  of  a  size  so  great 
that  they  were  not  unworthy  to  play  their  part  with  the  cro- 
codiles, the  Ichthyosauri  and  Plesiosauri  of  a  former  world. 

*  The  rcDdcT  will  find  these  formR  (luliiicatcJ  in  Koiiie  beautiful  cuts 
which  iilubtrotc  a  |)a[)cr  signed  Cunchillu,  in  Vol.  I.  p.^^j.  ct  seq. 
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What  are  Tulgarly  called  Comaa  Amnaims  are  fossfl  mnlti- 
locular  shells,  and  their  preservation  is  so  complete,  that,  from 
these  remains,  we  can  form  some  tolerably  plausible  notions 
of  what  has  been  the  structare  and  habits  of  their  animals. 

Further,  the  inmates  of  many  univalves  can  dose  the  aper- 
ture of  their  shells  with  a  homy  or  calcareous  plug  attaAed 
to  the  dorsal  part  of  the  foot,  and  termed  the  opercnlom. 
These  are  said  to  be  operculated,  while  those  which  have  no 
protection  of  this  sort  are  non-circulated  shells.  The  fop* 
mer, .  in  the  opinion  of  some  naturalists,  are  the  links  which 
connect  the  univalves  to  bivalves,  the  operculum  being  con- 
sidered analogous  to  the  second  valve,  and  Blainville  indeed 
goes  so  for  as  to  call  them  sub-bivalves.*  This  is  surdy 
straining  analogies,  and  seeking  them  in  things  between  which 
there  b  no  mutual  resemblance ;  but  in  &ct  the  opinion  is  a 
part  of  a  theory  relative  to  the  mutation  of  one  organ  into 
another,  which  has  been  brought  forward  and  illustrated  at 
great  length  by  some  French  physiologists,  and  too  hastily 
adopted  by  some  of  our  own  countrymen.  We  will  probably 
have  a  future  opportunity  of  discussing  this  doctrine,  which, 
I  may  here  remark,  appears  to  be  the  ofl&pring  of  raet^hy- 
sical  subdety,  and  as  Ukely  to  lead  to  error  in  r^ard  to  the 
functions  of  parts,  as  to  guide  us  to  a  knowledge  of  their  true 
uses. 

To  return  from  this  digression,  I  remark  that  univalve 
shells  are  again  distinguished  into  such  as  have  the  margin  of 
the  aperture  entire,  and  into  such  as  have  it  notched,  channel- 
led, or  more  or  less  lengthened  into  a  canal.  The  latter  are 
said  to  be  canaliculate,  or  emarginate,  or  eflPiise,  and,  as  will 
be  afterwards  shown,  differ  from  the  first  in  the  habits  of 
their  animals,  so  that  the  character  is  of  greater  importance 
than  is  at  first  obvious.  These  distinctions  and  terms  it  is 
necessary  to  remember,  as  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to 
use  them  in  our  future  correspondence. 

However  varied  in  external  character,  shells  di£Per  very 
little  in  then*  chemical  composition.  They  all  consist  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  united  to  a  sofl  albuminous  matter,  and  any 
variation  that  occurs  in  different  sheUs  is  merely  in  the  rela- 

*  Manuel  de  Malacologie  et  de  Conchiliologie,  p.  229.  In  another 
place,  however,  he  more  correctly  observes,  *'  Quelaues  autcurs,  et  entre 
uutres  Adanson,  Tont  regardee  comme  I'analogue  d'une  des  valves  d'tinie 
coquille  bivalve,  mais  ^videmment  a  tort ;  car  sa  position,  par  rapport  au 
corns  de  I'animal,  n'indique  aucune  analogic,"  Sec.  (p.  103.)  p  Some 
authors,  and  amonest  others  Adanson,  have  regarded  it  as  the  analogue  of 
one  of  the  valves  of  a  bivalve  shell,  but  evidenUy  wrongly ;  for  its  position 
with  relation  to  the  body  of  the  animal  does  not  indicate  any  analogy."] 
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tive  proportions  of  these  constituent  parts.  *     Mr.  Hatchett, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  all  our  correct  information  on 
this  subject}  has  divided  shells  into  two  classes,  according  to 
the  proportion  and  state  of  their  animal  matter.     The  first 
class  he  names  Porcellaneous  Shells,  since  they  resemble  por- 
cehiii],  are  usually  of  a  compact  texture,  and  have  an  enamel- 
led surface,  which  is  oflen  finely  variegated,     llie  convolute 
shells  aflford  good  examples  of  this  class.     They  consist  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  cemented  together  by  so  small  a  portion  of 
albumen,  that,  when  immersed  in  a  dilute  acid,  the  shell  is 
completely  dissolved,  and  not  a  sensible  trace  of  it  left  behind. 
^  Tne  shells  belonging  to  the  second  class  are  usually  covered 
with  a  strong  epidermis,  below  which  lies  the  shell  in  layers, 
and  composed  entirely  of  the  substance  well  known  by  the 
name  of  mother-of-pearl,     llicy  have  been  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Mother-of-pearl  Shells."     The  fresh-water  mus- 
cles,  the  oysters,   the    Hali6tis,   and   pearly  T6rbines   are 
examples  of  this  class.    ^^  When  immersed  in  acids  they  effer- 
vesce, at  first  strongly,  but  gradually  more  and  more  feebly, 
till  at  last  the  emission  of  air-bubbles  is  scarcely  perceptible. 
Tlie  acids  take  up  only  lime,  and  leave  a  number  of  thin 
membranous  substances,  which  still  retain  the  form  of  the 
shelL"     These  membranes  have  the  properties  of  coagulated 
albumen,  f     But  the  distinction  between  these  two  classes 
holds  good  only  in  extreme  cases ;  for  there  are  many  shells 
which  are  intermediate,  and  stand  on  debatable  ground.    The 
compact  bivalves  dissolve  in  the  menstruum  entirely,  as  does 
also  the  common  whelk  (2?6ccinuni  undutum),  but  they  arc 
not  properly  porcellaneous;    while  the  various  land   snails 
leave  an  insoluble  membrane,  though  tliey  are  not  pcrluceous 
shells. 

Whence  doth  the  animal  borrow  these  materials,  and  in 
what  manner  doth  it  apply  them  to  rear  up  its  mansion  well 
frshioned  in  every  part?  To  the  first  question,  I  believe,  no 
satisfactory  answer  can  be  given.  Some  physiologists  uidced 
have  analysed  the  food,  and  have  sunmied  up  its  constituent 
item  of  lime,  and  there  find  the  earthy  material  of  the  shell. 
But  the  quantity  of  lime  which  the  animal  takes  in  this  way 
seems  trifling  when  compared  with  what  is  required,  and 
which  it  actually  excretes.  1  know  that,  in  favour  of  the  opi- 
nion! combat,  it  has  been  asserted  that  Uie  edible  snail  (H^lix 
pom&tia),  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  forms  a  calca- 

*  Rsspul  and  Prcvost  have  found  that  bivalve  shells  in  the  first  periods 
of  their  growth  consist  wholly,  or  nearly  so,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  a  dis- 
comy  as  inexplicable  as  it  was  unexpected. 

f  Thomson^i  Chemistry,  v.  p.  564-5.  Edinburgh,  1807. 
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<ff  nosmluKBt;"  and  that  tke  snail  iiscir  dniia  better,  and 
u  kmad  in  gcaaer  tmaabtn,  kk  efaaflcr  liktiicaa  ti—  clac wliae 
TbkoHjr  w  betmc:,  and  vet  k  piopea  little;  for  we  nefiur 
from  dcnjrioir  dbat  the  food  is  the  soarce  cf  the  line;  and 
that  lime  is  not  ncctfiiuuf  to  be  caacB  in  order  io  the  pcHki 
fiinnatioD  of  the  operadmn  ii  proied,  as  Mr.  BeU  irwiaikii 
bjr  mnnr  maib  in  his  pnmffrMJnn  havinfr  fimned  that  paft, 
ih^m^  dnrii^  the  whole  suiimiri  thej  had  no  access  to  anjr 
prepacatioD  of  lime.*  And,  fipthcr,  aea^waiei  and  aca-wud 
contain  a  mere  fraction  of  calcareous  matter;  Tel  what  and 
how  many  large  and  compact  diells  are  produced  bj  creatnrai 
ahicb  hinre  no  other  sustenance !  I  repeat,  then,  that  thovvh 
the  food  nnqoesdonabl  J  is  the  source  of  the  matoial  of  ahen^ 
yet  has  the  architect  as  certainly  the  power  of  rh»npng  jii 
coa^Etitoent  principles,  and  of  altaing  their  cpialities. 

The  mode  in  which  the  shell  is  built  is  less  a  mystery;  ao 
that  the  second  question  admits  a  more  satisfactory  answer. 
If  you  will  examine  the  snail  of  any  common  Helix,  you  w31 
perceifre  that  where  the  body  rises  into  the  shell  there  is  a 
ibid  or  membrane  of  a  semicircular  shape.  This  part  is 
denominated  the  collar^  tram  the  manner  in  whidi  it  surroondt 
the  body,  and  it  is  the  organ  which  secretes  the  shdUL  The 
animal  is  bom  with  the  rudiments  of  its  future  covering^  and 
by  its  gradual  increase  erf*  growth  is  enabled  to  push  the  col« 
lar  for  a  space,  and  from  time  to  time,  beyond  the  ordinal 
miirgin.  In  these  operations  a  thin  layer  of  membranous  and 
calcareous  matter  is  excreted  and  deposited,  which  is  gradually 
tliickened  by  successive  layers  being  laid  on  within  the  first 
by  the  repeated  protrusions  and  retractions  of  the  collar. 
'I  hiH  fKirtion  being  formed,  the  animal  commences  another, 
and  finishes  it  in  the  same  manner ;  and  the  extent  of  each 

iN>rtion  is  marked  in  some  shells  by  an  elevated  rib,  in  others 
)y  a  slight  depression.  There  is  not,  as  the  language  of  some 
authors  would  seem  to  imply,  a  regular  and  alternate  deposi- 
tion of  a  layer  of  membrane  and  a  layer  of  lime ;  but  in  all 
shells  the  animal  and  earthy  matters  are  obviously  secreted 
and  deposited  at  the  same  moment  and  in  commixture.  And 
although  it  be  true  that  the  exterior  or  smallest  layers  are 
formed  first,  and  that  others  are  successively  deposited  sub- 
jacent to  them,  yet  it  does  not  follow,  as  is  commonly  stated, 
that  each  new  layer  is  complete,  and  extends  beyond  the  mar- 
gin of  the  former  one,  so  that  the  shell,  by  every  addition, 

*  Zoological  Journal,  i.  96-7. 
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increases  in  thickness  and  circumference.  This,  we  feel  per- 
suaded, is  not  the  case;  and  is  disproved  by  the  examination 
of  every  uniTalve,  and  not  supported  by  the  structure  of  any 
bivalTe.  The  firstrformed  whorls  of  the  former  are  not  thicker, 
not  even  in  fact  so  thick,  as  the  ultimate  ones  are ;  nor  do  any 
bivalves,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  gradually  thicken  from  the 
beak  to  the  margin.  The  layers  are  only  partial  formations, 
and  do  not  extend  beyond  the  points  to  which  the  animal  can 
protrude  or  retract  the  collar  or  the  mar^s  of  tlie  cloak. 

Bivalve  shells  are  formed  in  precisely  tnc  same  way  as  uni- 
valves ;  but  here  the  margins  of  the  cloak  or  mantle  which 
enbrsces  the  body  of  the  animal  on  each  side  perform  the 
fanetions  of  the  collar. 

You  will  have  observed  that  the  inner  surface  of  all  shells 
is  very  smooth,  and  apparently  denser  and  harder  dian  the 
onter.  It  appears  that  the  Moliusca,  to  form  this  inner  layer, 
excrete  the  lime  in  a  nearly  pure  state,  that  is  to  say,  mixed 
with  much  less  animal  matter,  so  that  ui  concreting  the  par- 
tideB  become  very  close  and  compact,  and  receive  a  }X)lish 
from  the  repeated  frictions  of  the  sofl  parts.  This  structure 
is  very  brittle,  and  hence  is  called  vitreous.  It  is  often  used 
to  strengthen  and  finish  the  apertures  of  univalves,  as  is  very 
remarkwle  in  the  helmet  shells  (Cassis  Lamarck).  The  upper 
part  of  the  spire  of  some  turreted  shells  are  filled  with  the 
same  matter  at  a  late  pcri(xl  of  the  animal's  life,  and,  be- 
f^nmxng  dry  and  brittle,  it  is  readily  broken  oiF,  giving  rise  to 
wliat  are  ciedled  decollated  shells.  The  particles  which  divide 
muhilocular  shells  into  several  chambers  are  likewise  vitreous, 
and  seem  to  be  formed  by  a  deposition  from  tlie  (posterior  part 
of  the  inhabitant  at  stated  periixls  in  its  growth,  the  periods 
being  regulated  by  a  law  of  its  original  constitution. 

In  a  great  number  of  Mollusai  it  would  apiiear  that  the 
increase  of  the  shell  from  birth  to  mature  size  is  uninterrupt- 
edly progressive  ;  but  there  are,  perhaps,  an  equal  number,  in 
whusn  the  animal,  at  certain  and  determined  intervals,  forms 
a  transverse  rib  or  varix,  and  seems  to  become  for  a  season 
inoperative.  These  ribs  vary  much  in  their  numbers,  in  their 
figure,  and  in  the  distances  at  which  they  are  placed  in  dif- 
ferent shells,  but  in  the  same  species  are  alike  and  uniform,  so 
that  it  would  perhaps  be  better  at  once  to  refer  their  form- 
ation to  a  law  of  their  individual  life  imprinted  on  them  by 
their  Creator,  than  to  seek  ior  its  explanatiim  in  causes 
which  arc  only  partially  applicable,  or  of  doubtful  existence. 
We  may  sup|K>se,  indeed,  with  RIainville,  that,  during  the 
season  of  love,  the  derivation  of  fluid  and  of  energy  to  the 
generative  system  may  diminish  the  secretion  of  fluid  and  of 
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respect  to  its  able  anthor  than  Cram  anj  the  sl^htesl  contic- 
tion  of  iu  truth.  It  is  inoaosBtent  whh  analogjr  to  bdieve 
that  the  M^i"*^^  are  ioflnenoed  bj  the  sexoal  |?amhrn  ere 
thej  hare  attained  matnritTy  jet  the  hypothesis  snppoacs  Ait 
some  of  them  feel  its  pover  ahnost  from  the  date  of  their 
birth,  and  afterwards  at  rerr  short  and  freqnent  intemls; 
while  othersy  of  the  same  genus  efcn,  are  saia%ed  br  it  at  dis- 
tant periods,  sod  only  two  or  three  times  dnring  die  term  of 
their  existence.  And  in  what  predicament  are  diose  whidi 
are  plain  and  riUess?  Are  we  to  beliere  that  their  life  is  loie 
unceasing ;  or  that  it  ceases  only  as  the  animal  readies  ma- 
turity, and  is  about  to  finish  the  aperture  of  its  edifice  ? 

A  theory  of  the  formation  of  sbeUs  diSerent  firom  that  jost 
explained  was  once  maintained  by  many  naturalists,  and 
amongst  others  by  Klein  and  Boimet,  men  of  great  learning 
and  celebriU'.  They  sai<l,  that  the  fidl-grown  shdl  was  a  mere 
erolution  of  the  foetal  one^  from  the  addition  of  matter  by  in* 
tusception ;  and  they  supported  the  theory  by  the  obserratioii, 
that  the  shell  yet  unborn  has  as  many  whork  as  the  adult. 
The  observation  is  contrary  to  fiurt  * ;  and  it  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  the  collar  secretes  the  material  of  the  buildii^. 
**  It  is  found  to  contain  in  its  glands  or  vessels  the  carbonate 
of  lime  in  a  free  state ;  so  that,  when  the  surface  of  the  collar 
is  touched  by  any  foreign  body,  at  each  point  of  contact  a 
cjuantity  of  it  is  thrown  out  mixed  with  a  tenacious  mucilage. 
To  be  still  further  convinced  of  the  fact,"  says  M.  Gaspard* 
in  an  interesting  essay  on  the  physiology  of  the  H^lix  pcmuH 
tia,  ^^  I  cut  off  the  collar  of  the  mantle,  and  having  thrown  it 
into  a  dilute  acid,  a  quantity  of  gas  was  given  off,  and  the 
liquid  rave  the  usual  white  precipitate  with  the  addition  of 
soda«  No  other  structure  similarly  treated  aflforded  the  same 
results."  t  Further,  if  we  drill  a  hole  in  the  shell,  the  animal 
fills  it  up,  not  by  any  secretion  from  the  adjacent  porticm  of 
skin,  but  by  withdrawing  the  collar  as  far  as  may  be  nece»* 

*  8ee  the  admirable  prefiice  to  Mailer's  Hittona  FSrmium^  vol  iL  p.  xxi. 
andxxiv. 
t  Zoological  Journal,  1 96. 
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saiy ;  and  in  passing  it  repeatedly  over  the  hole,  leaves  a  layer 
of  calcareous  matter  each  time,  until  the  new  piece  has  ac- 
quired the  requisite  thickness.  I  will  not  deny  that  other 
parts  may  occasionally  secrete  shell.  The  operculum,  in  the 
tribes  furnished  with  it,  is  certainly  secreted  by  the  part  to 
which  it  is  attached ;  and  the  skin  investing  the  body  appears 
to  furnish  the  material  required  for  the  formation  of  the 
septa  of  multilocular  shells,  and  the  tubes  of  the  Tubicolse. 

The  shell  is  to  be  considered  as  a  model  of  the  body  of  its 
architect ;  so  that,  when  we  observe  two  shells  to  differ  re- 
markably in  their  figure,  we  may  infer,  with  perfect  safety, 
that  the  animals  differed  no  less ;  and  it  is  this  agreement 
between  the  living  snail  and  its  dead  envelope  which  gives  to 
the  study  of  the  latter  an  importance  it  could  not  otherwise 
possess.  Even  tlie  various  processes,  foliations,  and  spines, 
which  vary  and  ornament  the  outer  surface  of  shells,  are  the 
result  of  similar  variations  in  the  collar.  ^'  The  form  of  the 
shell,"  I  translate  the  words  of  Blainville,  ^'  and  even  tlie  pre- 
dominance  of  the  animal  matter  over  the  earthy,  bear  a  rela- 
tion to  the  form  of  the  skin  or  of  the  cloak,  and  to  the  age  of 
the  snail.  Thus,  the  tubular,  spinous,  and  lamellated  elonga- 
tions, which  occur  so  frequently  on  the  outer  surface,  are  die 
consequences  merely  of  prolongations,  lobes,  and  fringes  of 
the  cloak ;  and  the  notches  and  channels  of  the  aperture  are 
also  produced  by  the  habitual  though  intermittent  protrusion 
of  some  organ,  as  of  the  respiratory  tube,  or  of  the  head,  or 
of  the  oviduct,  &c."  • 

When,  however,  we  come  to  apply  the  above  general  doc- 
trine of  the  formation  of  shells  to  particular  cases,  we  meet 
with  some  apparent  exceptions.  The  cowries  (Cypr^^a),  for 
example,  by  an  addition  of  matter  to  the  edges  of  their  lips, 
would  soon  have  the  aperture  entirely  closed,  as  you  will  per- 
ceive on  examining  any  species  of  that  genus.  To  get  rid  of 
this  difficulty,  Bruguicre  and  others  have  imogined  that  the 
animal  threw  off  the  shell  when  it  had  become  too  small  for  his 
necessities,  and  tlien  formed  anodier  more  capacious,  and  bet- 
ter fitted  for  his  ease.  This  theory  labcmrs  under  uisurmount- 
■ble  difficulty,  nor  does  it  seem  required  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  The  Cypr^^^,  in  their  immature  state,  have  a 
venr  different  form  from  that  they  have  when  full  grown. 
Wnen  young,  they  are  very  tliin  and  brittle,  with  an  evident 
qpire,  and  a  wide  aperture,  the  margins  of  which  are  not 

*  Bfonud  de  Malacologic,  p.  9i. —  I  may  here,  once  for  all,  acknowledge 
the  mat  asabtancc  I  have  received  from  tliis  work,  in  the  compilation  of 
tknXetter. 
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The  Cypr^rV  are  Hot  die  ontr  moDosca  wludi  acquire  • 
mperinr  dcrelopemexit  ai  luaiuiii* :  but  k  is  common,  ai  a 
greater  or  leas  degree,  to  maDT  of  dmii.  At  this  period 
many  land  and  marine  MoDuaea  strei^tben  tbe  lips  c^  thar 
«be1l  with  an  external  or  internal  rib :  others  modi^  and  ca>- 
tract  H  with  a  depositioD  of  ritreoDS  lime ;  and  others,  agai% 
enlarge  it  In'the  addition  ofparlsof  whidi  there  was  nopre- 
riotM  trace.  Thos,  the  jkraniba5id»(5kr6n]bus  Zia.)  resemble 
a  cone  in  their  ymiiig  state,  and  bare  do  dilated  and  spinoos 
lip,  «o  remarkabir  characteristic  of  their  perfect  shells.  Here 
wc  must  suppose  that,  about  this  period,  the  lateral  lobe  of 
the  cloak  is  enlarged  and  otherwise  changed,  in  accordance 
with  the  digitations  of  the  lip. 

It  is  here  necessary-  to  take  some  notice  (^  an  opinimi, 
which,  though  not,  perhaps,  originallv  proposed  by  bim,  has 
tif  Inte  been  much  insisted  on  by  Mr,  G.  B.  Sowerby,  a  n*- 
tiiralist  who  has  paid  particular  attention  to  conchologr,  and 
whose  work  *,  from  which  I  am  about  to  quote,  you  wUl  find 
very  useful  in  your  future  studies.  He  tells  us  that  the  ani- 
mal of  the  cowries,  of  the  cones,  and  of  some  other  genera, 
has  the  capability  of  dissolving  and  reabsorbing  the  calcsreoua 
matter  of  one  part  of  the  shell,  and  of  again  depositiiw  it  in 
places  where  additional  strength  or  size  is  required  by  the 
change  of  form  which  accompanies  the  progress  towards  m^ 
titrity,  'llms  he  accounts  for  the  fact  that  **  young  cowries 
which  have  formed  their  involute  outer  lip,  are  generally 
larger  tliati  when  they  ore  full  grown  and  have  completed 

*  Ocncra  of  Rccmt  and  Fossil  Shells. 
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their  shell;"  *  and  thus  it  happens,  that,  in  cones,  the  ^* inner 
oonoealed  volutions  "  are  ^^  exceedingly  thin,"  while  <^  the 
outer  or  exposed  parts  are  comparatively  thick  and  strong." 
Soy  likewise,  the  transverse  spinous  ridges  which  thicks  and 
protect  the  external  lip  of  the  JIfQrices,  or  rock  shells,  are 
lemoved,  probably  by  a  solvent  liquor ; "  for  otherwise,  he 
addflj  ^*  it  is  obvious  that  these  murications  or  spines  must  be 
in  the  way  of  the  future  increase  of  the  shells."  Let  us  for  a 
moment  admit  this  hjrpothesis,  and  trace  the  consequences.  It 
mqipo$es  the  existence  of  a  solvent  liquor,  and  of  a  glandular 
a|iparatus  fitted  for  its  secretion ;  it  supposes  that  this  gland  is 
in  action  only  at  particular  seasons,  and  then  only  for  a  very 
limited  time,  after  which  it  good-naturedly  remains  quiescent ; 
it  supposes  that  the  living  flesh  of  the  creature  b  insensible  to 
the  burning  of  this  acid,  which,  it  further  supposes^  is  so  equally 
and  carefully  applied,  that  the  inner  volutions  are  worn  only 
••  exceedingly  thin,"  but  in  no  place  perforated  or  destroyed ; 
and  so  much  only  of  the  spinous  lip  of  the  Murex  dissolved 
that  the  spines  fall  off,  and  leave  the  part  smooth  and  even^ 
a  state  in  which  an  acid  never  left  a  part  before.  It  supposes 
(and  this  is  a  startling  supposition)  that  the  snail  swallows  the 
redissolved  lime  charged  with  all  its  solvent  liquor,  which,  it 
would  seem,  passes  through  the  body  to  reach  the  excreting 
oraans,  and  be  agam  deposited.  Or,  if  the  supposition  is  not 
to  De  admitted,  by  what  organs,  T  ask,  is  the  liquid  lime  pre- 
vented from  being  washed  away ;  and  by  what  organs  is  it 
pnrified  of  the  acid,  and  again  spread  out  and  solidified  ?  A 
nypothesis  which  requires  so  many  and  such  strange  supposi- 
tions for  its  support  cannot  for  a  moment  be  entertained.  It 
**  is  itself  so  exceedingly  absurd,"  to  use  Mr.  Sowerby's  own 
words,  when  combating  the  less  unreasonable  doctrine  of  a  ce- 
lebrated naturalist,  ^^  that  we  could  have  wished,  for  the  credit 
of  science,  that  it  had  never  disgraced  the  pages  of  any  l>ooks 
OD  natural  history :  "  and  if  any  other  explanation  than  what 
we  have  given  is  required  to  explain  Uie  facts,  it  nuist  be 
sought  for  in  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 

•  Let  me  now  direct  your  attention  to  the  colouring  of  shells. 
Tlie  shell  is  rarely  colourcil  throughout.  The  interior  layers 
are  commonly  white ;  the  internal  surface  is  sometimes  par- 
tially colour^,  the  external  one  almost  always. 

'The  fine  iridescence  of  the  internal  surface  of  many  uni- 
^ves  and  bivalves  is  not  owing  to  any  colouring  matter,  but, 


remark  seems  to  have  been  made,  in  the  first  instance,  by  Mr. 
BmrowSy  in  his  JElemenU  of  Conchology^  p.  95.  Tlic  fact  is  very  singular, 
but  I  do  not  see  exactly  how  it  bears  on  the  question  at  issue. 
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fo^  a    * 
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bine  bv  tlie  cxaaBcatitMMB  fluid  of  die 
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ficiel,  sod  its  tndng  is  dependent  oo  the 
glonds  wfaidi  aecreie  the  ookNiriiig  mattery  and  which  are 
sitnatrd  on  die  maivins  of  the  doilL  or  oolhr.  If  jou  exa- 
■une  a  banded  snaiJy  jcmwiDperoeiTe  as  many  coloured  spots 
on  thee^e  of  the  collar  as  ^ereare  aoneson  the  shdl;  and 
if  a  part  of  the  margin  of  the  shdl  be  cut  awajr,  the  |Mece  re- 
nrodnoed  is  brown  opposite  to  the  dark  portion  of  die  coUar, 
but  in  other  parts  jreUow.  In  those  cases  idiere  the  cokwrs 
are  disposed  in  continnoos  bands,  diere  is  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  mode  of  their  fiormation;  but  no  ezpen> 
ments  or  obsenrations  yet  enaUe  us  to  ex(dain  how  some  are 
painted  in  spots  diqiosed  in  erery  Taried  fixrm,  some  in  lines 
and  sptAs  intermixed,  and  some  in  bands  placed  at  intmrak 
in  the  direction  of  the  strise  of  growth.  What  Reaumur  and 
Bosc  have  said  on  the  sutgect  is  so  entirely  hypothetical,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  it.  You  can,  I  doubt  not,  create 
for  yourself  a  theory  which  shall  be  as  satisfactory  as  theirs; 
but,  remember,  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble^  unless  it  is  based 
cm  experiment. 

Beneath  the  superficial  and  visible  colouring  of  the  fiill- 
grown  cowries,  and  of  some  olives,  there  is  concealed  a  deqier 
painting,  different  fi-om  the  first  both  in  colour  and  in  chanuv 
ter.  This  is  accounted  for  when  we  remember  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  these  shells^are  perfected.  The  first  thhi 
shell  Is  coloured  like  other  shells,  and  in  the  same  manner 
from  the  margins  of  the  cloak ;  but  when  the  dilated  cuta- 
neous lobes  of  the  animal  have  attained  their  full  size,  and 
deposit  the  highly  polished  testaceous  coat  which  strengthens 
the  shell,  they  deposit  at  the  same  time  a  colouring  matter 
which  always  assumes  a  form  different  from  the  first;  the 
painting  deriving  its  peculiar  character  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  colouring  glands  are  arranged  in  the  lobes. 

The  colour  of  shells  is  a  good  deal  influenced  by  the 
operation  of  light;  so  much  so,  that,  in  general,  the  livelin^ 
of  the  one  bears  some  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  other* 
How  varied,  vivid,  and  beautiful  are  the  testaceous  Moll6sai 
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of  tropical  seas  and  of  tropical  climes !  How  sober  and  sub* 
dued  are  those  which  inhabit  our  northern  shores  !  The  ter- 
restrial Hdlices,  being  most  exposed  to  the  operation  of  light, 
▼ary  most  in  their  colours ;  while  those  shells  which  are  con- 
cealed within  the  bodies  of  their  snails  are  always  white,  as  are 
also  those  which  live  in  holes  whence  they  never  issue.  An- 
other striking  proof  of  the  blanching  effect  of  darkness  is  fur- 
nished by  some  bivalve  shells  permanendy  affixed  by  their 
lower  valve,  which  is  constandy  white,  while  the  upper  one 
may  possibly  be  variegated  with  bright  colours.  The  spon- 
dyii,  and  a  number  of  pcctens,  afford  examples  of  this  con- 
trast between  their  valves.  Olivi  has  further  remarked,  that 
the  shells  which  are  enveloped  in  sponges,  or  other  foreign 
bodies,  or  which  burrow  in  sand,  or  even  which  live  in  con- 
standy shaded  places,  are  much  paler  than  those  which  crawl 
about  unprotected  from  the  light;  and  even  the  exposed 
parts  of  the  same  shell  are  more  highly  coloured  than  the 
parts  which  are  shaded. 

There  is  only  one  other  part  which  remains  to  be  noticed 
in  this  letter.  This  is  the  epidermis^  or  what  the  French  call 
the  dnqp  marine.  It  is  a  dry  horn-coloured  membrane,  of 
greater  or  less  thickness,  generally  smooth,  but  sometimes 
rough,  or  even  shaggy,  which  covers  the  external  surface  of 
most  shells ;  though  many,  particularly  tliose  of  the  convolute 
kind,  do  not  possess  it.  Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as 
to  its  nature.  Blainville  supposes  that  it  is  the  true  epidermis 
or  scarf-skin  of  the  animal,  raised  from  its  i)osition  by  the 
deposition  of  the  shell  underneath  it ;  and  this  opinion,  we 
believe,  is  generally  entertained  as  correct  by  the  French  na- 
turalists. It  seems  inconsistent,  however,  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  formadon  of  shells  explained  above,  and  cannot,  there- 
fare^  be  adopted  by  us.  Mr.  Gray,  who  calls  this  membrane 
die  Peridstroca,  it  appears  to  me,  has  given  its  true  theory. 
He  says,  ^^  From  attentive  examination,  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  periostraca  is  formed  by  the  outer  edges  of  the 
plates  of  animal  matter  (which  has  no  cretaceous  matter  de- 
posited in  it,  or  only  a  very  small  quantity)  being  soldered 
toffether,  and  forming  a  kind  of  external  coat."  *  It  is,  in  fact, 
^  dried  sheet  of  coagulated  albumen  effused  at  the  same  timc^ 
or,  perhaps,  even  prior  to  the  first  layer ;  and  may  be  of  use 
to  protect  the  subjacent  and  more  cretaceous  layers  from  the 
action  of  the  air  or  water  during  their  consolidation. 

To  conclude.  When  a  shell  has  attained  its  full  growth, 
(he  changes  which  the  aniniul  further  effects  are  almost  limited 

*  Sec  hi»  very  intcrcsiting  Conchological  Observations,  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Zoological  Journal,  p.  21G. 
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to  some  increase  of  its  thidoiess;  not,  hoveier,  hj  &e  adfi* 
tion  of  any  new  layers,  but  by  the  efibsioo  of  Titreoos  Batter. 
Hence  holes  and  canals,  prerioosly  TisiUe,  are  nam  filled  ifi; 
the  aperture  contracted,  and  the  margins  strengdiaied  and 
enlarged;  the  upper  part  of  the  qiire,  perhaps,  filled  and 
n»de  «,lid ;  uid  tlM.  peculiarities  wfaid.  distm^oisfa 
of  the  dicecioiis  species  fully  developed.  Foreiffn  acenls 
b^^  to  act,  and  the  external  layers  lose  their  hair43ce  < 
ing  or  their  epidermis ;  the  ccdours  become  paler,  and  idt>- 
mately  disappear;  striae  and  tubercles  are  smoothed  and  worn 
down ;  and  parasites  deform  and  perforate  the  cmter  sorfine. 
Death  at  length  overtakes  the  architect,  and  the  shdl  deem 
under  the  influences  of  the  water  and  of  the  air. 

Such,  then,  is  the  manner  in  which  shells  are  formed,  so 
beautifully  painted,  and  so  curiously  fiishioned.  They  are  the 
house  and  strong  hold  of  their  proprietors,  to  idiose  exist- 
ence, amid  the  strife  of  elements,  and  the  wiles  and  voracity 
of  their  foes,  they  seem  essentially  necessary.  Hie  shells  of 
the  marine  tribes,  as  was  fit,  are  in  general  erf*  great  strength 
and  hardness ;  or,  if  defective  in  these  qualities,  their  weak* 
ness,  through  the  appliance  of  other  means,  is  made  strength. 
The  river  kmds  are  less  hard,  and  thinner,  being  less  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  a  stormy  element  and  a  rocky  bottom ;  idiile 
the  shells  of  land  snails  are  both  light  and  thin,  yet  conn 
pletely  impervious  either  to  moisture  or  air.  There  is  mudi 
to  admire  in  all  this :  in  the  fitness  of  the  shell  to  its  element, 
in  the  art  displayed  in  the  building,  and  in  the  painting  <^  the 
edifice,  there  is  much  to  admire ;  and  yet  the  possessor  crawls 
on,  unconscious  of  all,  admiring  nought.  Wherefore,  then, 
this  profusion  of  beauty  ?  Surely  the  Creator  hath  pleasure 
in  his  works ;  surely  Epictetus  speaks  the  language  of  reason 
when  he  says,  "  God  hath  introduced  man  into  the  world  to 
be  the  spectator  of  his  works,  and  of  their  divine  Author ;  and 
not  to  be  the  spectator  only,  but  to  be  the  announcer  and 
interpreter  of  the  wonders  which  he  sees  and  adores.'* 

I  am,  Sir,  &c.  G.  J. 


Art.  IX.     On  the  Uydra^  or  Fresh-waier  Pofypui.    By  Samusl 

Woodward,  Esq. 

Sir, 
I  AM  not  aware  that  the  subject  of  the '  /fydra,  or  fresh- 
water polypus,  has  been  particularly  noticed  since  the  elabo- 
rate treatise  published  by  Henry  Baker,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  in  174S ; 
and,  that  work  having  become  scarce,  a  few  remarks  may  be 

»^t;n«»  to  your  readers. 
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Having,  from  time  to  time,  collected  these  animals  from 
the  ditches  intersecting  the  meadows  in  die  Cathedral  Pre- 
cinct here,  I  am  desirous  that  you  should  record  the  locality, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  direct  the  attention  of  naturalists  to 
these  interestipg  objects.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if 
they  had  resumed  their  summer  station,  I  visited  the  spot  on 
the  20th  of  May ;  and,  in  a  six-ounce  vial  of  the  water  (from 
just  beneath  the  surface)  and  duckweed  which  I  collected,  I 
found  no  less  than  twelve  animals,  eight  of  which  were  of  die 
green  kind,  H^dro,  vlridis  Lin.  {Jig,  89.  a,  twice  the  natural 

size),   and   four  pink- 
V    y  coloured  (i),    noticed 

^^"--^  by  Mr.  Baker,  at  p.  20. 

of  his  natiu*ai  history 


#i^. 


ry.     J        p^       of  these  animals.    The 
"^7^;J|  ^     ^LJf   green  species  were  from 
jjf  f         1  to  2  lines  in  length ; 

the  pink  would  stretch 
themselves  to  nearly  4  lines,  and  were  much  the  largest  ani- 
mals. On  the  23d  of  this  month  they  began  to  bud  (as  at  c) ; 
and  on  the  24th,  young  animals,  in  diifereiit  stages  of  growth, 
were  to  be  seen  extending  their  slender  arms  from  nearly  alt 
the  specimens :  in  some  instances  one,  and  hi  others  two, 
were  seen  attached  to  the  parent  stem  {d  e),  I  observed,  in 
several  of  the  young  animals,  only  five  arms,  which  arose 
from  the  remaining  two  not  being  developed. 

Mr.  William  Anderson,  F.R.S.,  to  whom  Mr.  Baker  ac- 
knowledges himself  under  great  obligations  for  his  assistance 
in  hb  second  treatise  on  die  microscope,  paid  great  attention 
to  these  animals,  and  collected  them  from  the  ditches  around 
Norwich ;  and  from  his  manuscript  journal,  in  my  jM)ssession, 
it  appears  that  the  principal  locality  was  a  ditch  in  Spring 
Churden,  situate  about  a  c|uarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  place 
where  I  collected  mine.  *  He  remarks  that  he  has  never  found 
any  before  the  beginning  of  May,  or  later  than  August  Of 
their  food,  he  observes  that  he  found  the  snuiU  white  worm, 
inhabiting  the  mud  of  our  channels,  to  be  more  acceptable. 
Mr.  Baker  fed  his  upon  the  small  red  earth-worm. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  superfluous  in  me  to  make  any  fur- 
ther remarks,  so  much  havhig  been  said  by  Mr.  Baker,  to 
whose  uiteresting  work  I  beg  to  refer  your  readers. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Samuel  WoonwARu. 
•Diatis  SquarCf  Norwich j  May  25. 1 829. 

*  The  H^dra  fusca  may  \ye  found  in  the  |>on(l  by  the  Red  House,  at 
BitteraeR,  as  large  as  Mr.  Woodward*8  drawing  of  i/.  viridis. — J,D.C,  S. 
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Art.  X.    An  Introdudory  Viewrf  the  Linnean  System  qf  Pbmti. 
By  Miss  Kent,  Authoress  ofJrldra  Zhm^sHca,  Sylvan  SkdnAes^ 

{Concluded  from  p.  142.) 

My  dear  Reader, 

I  HAVE  now  but  a  very  short  time  to  spend  with  you,  and 
yet  have  much  to  say.  Under  such  circumstances,  people  are 
seldom  very  pleasant  companions :  they  talk  too  hastily  to  be 
very  clearly  intelligible,  and  fatigue  both  their  hearers  and 
themselves  to  little  purpose.  There  is,  however,  this  advan- 
tage in  epistolary  companionship,  that  the  parties  may  take 
their  leave,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence,  without  any 
breach  of  politeness. 

The  ninth  class,  Ennedndria^  is  a  very  small  one,  con- 
taining three  orders.  In  the  first,  Monogynia,  we  have  no 
British  plants ;  its  chief  wealth  consists  of  the  fine  exotic 
genus  Z«a4rus,  which  comprehends  many  handsome  and  valu^ 
able  species :  the  camphor,  cinnamon,  and  sassafras  trees,  the 
poef  s  laurel,  the  alligator-pear,  and  some  excellent  timber 
trees.  The  cashew-nut,  Anac^dium  (from  two  Greek  words 
signifying  heart-shaped)  occidentaie,  also  belonging  to  this 
order,  is  a  handsome  Indian  tree,  producmg  fine  evergreen 
leaves;  fi'agrant  flowers;  an  edible  pear-shaped  fruit,  fixHn 
the  end  of  which  the  nut  protrudes ;  a  caustic  oil,  applied  to 
various  uses ;  a  gum ;  and  a  natural  ink  for  marking  linen. 
In  the  second  order,  Trigynia,  is  rhubarb,  i^heum  (from  Rha, 
the  ancient  name  of  the  river  Volga).  The  roots  of  several 
of  the  species  are  used  medicinally,  and  their  leaf-stalks  for  the 
table.  In  the  third  order,  Hexagynia^  we  have  one  British 
species,  the  flowering  rush,  Biitomus  lunbellktus,  a  tall  aquatic 
plant,  producing  large  umbels  of  handsome  flowers,  with  six 
rose-coloured  petals,  and  as  many  pistils  of  a  deeper  red,  hexa* 
gonally  disposed.  The  leaves  are  nearly  3  fL  long,  and  have 
three  sharp  angles,  which,  wounding  the  mouths  of  catde 
feeding  upon  the  plant,  have  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  Bu- 
tomus,  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  an  ox,  and  to  cut. 

The  tenth  class,  Decdndria,  has  five  orders.  In  the  firsts 
Monogynia^  we  find  the  beautiful  evergreen  called  the  straw- 
berry tree,  ^"rbutus  [/nedo  *,  which  displays  its  delicate  firuit 

*  The  word  Arbutus  has  been  derived  from  the  Celtic  ar^boite,  austere 
bush;  in  reference  to  the  roughness  of  the  fruit.  In  the  same  manner, 
Pliny's  appellation,  Unedo  (signifying,  I  eat  one)  is  supposed  to  express 
that  naturalist's  opinion  of  the  fruit ;  but  surely  neither  name  can  be  con- 
sidered as  justly  applying  to  this  tree  strawberry,  which,  however  some  may 
call  it  insipid,  can  never  deserve  a  harsher  epithet.  Tliey  might  be  better 
bestowed  on  the  red  bear-berry,  A.  Uvapursi, 
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and  flowers  in  the  dreariest  months  of  the  year,  and  is  elegant 
and  ornamental  at  all  seasons.  It  grows  wild  near  the  fake 
of  Killamey,  in  Ireland ;  but  is  by  many  persons  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  introduced  from  the  south  of  Europe. 
The  two  other  species  included  in  the  British  Flora  are  trail- 
ing shrubs,  growing  on  mountainous  heaths.  Another  elegant 
060118  of  evergreens,  very  nearly  related  to  the  Arbutus,  is  the 
Andr6medii,  so  called  by  Lionaeus,  from  the  fair  lady  of  that 
name,  who  was  exposed  to  the  fury  of  sea-monsters,  and 
rescued  by  Perseus.  We  have  one  British  species,  men- 
tioned by  Linnaeus  in  that  delightful  work,  his  Tour  in  Lctp' 
latuL  line  exotic  species  are  numerous.  Rivallmg  these  in 
eleffance  of  growth  is  the  genus  wintergreen  (P^rola),  of 
which  we  have  several  British  species  growing  in  Uie  woods 
of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.  Among  the  more 
important  productions  of  this  order  are,  the  logwood  of  com- 
merce, the  Brazil  wood  of  the  dyers,  lignum  vitse,  mahogany, 
the  bidsam  of  capevi,  and  the  quassia  bark,  so  named  in  me- 
mory of  the  negro  slave  Quassi,  who  first  discovered  its  valu- 
able properties.  A  very  remarkable  plant  is  Venus's  fly-trap 
(Dumae^a  muscipula),  which,  from  the  form  and  irritability 
cf  the  leaves  at  their  extremity,  entraps  small  insects.  Among 
the  more  ornamental  plants  generally  cultivated  in  England 
are  the  rhododendrons,  kalmias,  and  andromedas.  In  the 
second  order,  Digynia^  are  placed  the  Hydrangea  (from  two 
Greek  words,  signifying  watier  and  vessel,  on  account  of  the 
great  quantity  of  water  it  consumes),  the  pink  (Dianthus, 
nom  the  Greek,  signifying  God's  flower,  on  account  of  its 
superior  beautv) ;  and  the  saxifrage,  of  which  that  delicate 
little  plant  called  London  Pride,  so  well  known  as  thriving 
even  m  the  smoke  of  cities,  is  a  species.     Anotlier  native 

species,  S.  granul^ta,  aflbrds  to  the 
young  botanist  an  example  of  the  gra^- 
nulated  root;  in  which  a  number  of 
small  solid  knobs  are  connected  by 
fibres,  {fg.  90.) 

A  handsome  and  fragrant  native 
plant  of  this  order  is  the  soapwort 
(Saponaria  ofiicinalis),  so  called  from 
the  cleansing  properties  of  the  sap. 
llie  other  orders  are  chiefly  composed 
of  plants  of  inferior  note. 

In  the  next  three  classes  we  are  to 
consider  not  only  tlie  number  of  sta- 
mens, but  their  insertion.  Tlie  eleventh 
class,  Dodec&ndria^  includes  plants  of  which  the  flowers  have 
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finm  rli urn  In  nurmj  iimi  ni^  iliTril  tn  thr  rrnrptTlr  The 
tvdfih  dssiy  Jeosirndfioj  fajs  tvcniT  or  more  ^Miyni,  affixed 
totfaecdjx;  and  die  thnteendi  dast,  PoUfhtdria^  bas  from 
tweotj  to  m  thoosandy  affixed  to  die  receptacle. 

The  derenth  das,  Dodirmmdnoj  has  six  orders,  distin- 
guislied,  as  in  the  fbnner  dasses,  bjr  die  mmiber  of  pistils:  m 
the  first  order,  Momogj/mioj  we  hare  two  British  fdaiksy  asan- 
baoca,  the  puhrerised  leares  of  wfaidi  ad  as  a  powerfid  snnff; 
and  loosestrife,  J^thmm  (from  two  Gireek  vords 
biad(  blood,inreterenoe  to  the  oolour  of  the  flowers) 
(wiUair-lilLe ;  from  salix^  a  wiUov),  a  Tery  handsome  fdan^ 
not  unfreqnendy  cohiTited  in  gardens.  Among  the  more 
important  exotics  is  the  mangosteen  (Gardnia  lauingqsiaMa)f 
the  fine  finit  of  wfaidi  is  equally  ddidoos,  refreshing,  and 
salotary.  In  the  second  order,  Digyma,  we  haTe  but  one 
British  plant,  agrimony,  formeriy  much  used  in  medicine; 
and  of  late  years  a  principal  ingredient  in  most  of  the  com-' 
pounds  called  British  tea.  The  sweet  mignonette,  so  genend 
a  fitvonrite,  is  a  species  oK  BesbAa,  a  genus  bdooging  to  the 
third  order,  TrigyniiL,  We  have  a  British  spedes,  called  wild 
mignonette ;  but  it  is  deficient  in  the  prinopal  charm  of  th6 
exotic  plant,  its  fragrance.  Another  British  spedes  is  used 
fiir  dveing  yellow.  The  common  house-leek,  firequently  seen 
on  the  walls  and  roofr  of  cottages,  is  in  the  sixth  order^ 
Dadecagynia, 

The  twelfth  class,  Icosandria^  has  three  orders :  the  first, 
Monogtptiaj  includes  the  plum,  cherry,  apricot  (Primus); 
the  peach,  nectarine,  almond  (.^jm5'gdalus),  the  pomegranate, 
the  clove  tree,  the  allspice  tree,  the  myrtle,  the  syringa,  and 
the  extensive  and  very  curious  genus  (Rictus ;  of  which  many 
of  the  spedes  are  interesting,  and  some  singularly  beaudfiiL 
The  second  order  consists  of  plants  furnished  with  from  two 
to  five  pistils  (the  number  varjring,  not  only  on  the  same 
spedes,  but  sometimes  on  the  same  plant),  and  is  styled  Dr- 
Pentagtfnia.  It  comprehends  the  apple  and  pear  in  all.  their 
varieties  (Pyrus) ;  the  quince,  the  medlar,  the  hawthorn,  and 
that  large  and  brilliant  genus,  M esembrj^anthemum,  &c.  && 
The  order  Polygifnia  is  possessed  of  the  raspberry,  blackberry, 
&c.  (Aubus) ;  the  strawberry  (Fragaria),  the  beautiful  genus 
/t(!>sa,  &c. 

The  class  Polyindria  was  formerly  divided  into  seven 
orders.  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  recommended  that  they  should  be 
reduced  to  three ;  the  pistils  being  so  variable  in  number  as 
to  cause  much  confusion  to  no  purpose.  In  his  English  Flbra^ 
therefore,  he  has  thrown  several  orders  into  one,  which,  the 
number   five   mostly  prevailing,   he  calls  Pentag^nia;   but 
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observes  that  the  pistils  vary  from  two  to  six.  In  the  first 
order  of  this  class,  Motiog^iaj  are  found  many  handsome 
idants,  and  many  of  ill  repute :  but  plants,  like  human  beings, 
however  ill  a  name  they  bear,  are  generally  found  to  possess 
some  redeeming  qualities.  The  white  poppy  (Papkver  som- 
n&erum),  which  produces  opium,  should  rather  be  lauded  for 
its  beneficence,  tnan  branded  as  an  assassin :  its  virtues  are 
acknowledged  by  thousands  who  have  had  experience  of  them, 
andy  while  treated  with  the  respect  it  so  well  deserves,  it  exhi- 
virtues  only.  Power  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  all  who 
it  should  be  approached  with  caution ;  but  it  is  not 
ilways  employed  to  destroy.  Even  hellebore  and  aconite, 
great  as  is  their  power  to  destroy  life,  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  preserve  it  The  lime  tree  (Tilia)  alone  miffht 
ledEeem  all  the  sins  of  the  other  genera  in  this  order :  in  this 
eountry  it  is  cultivated  chiefly  for  its  scent  and  beauty ;  but, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  reputation  for  purifying  the  air  around  it, 
die  many  uses  to  which  it  is  applied,  more  particularly  by  the 
Russians,  show,  at  least,  of  what  it  is  capable.  Nor  should 
we  fi>rget  that  this  tree,  which  we  may  proudly  claim  as  a 
Briton,  gave  its  name  to  the  illustrious  Linnaeus,  whom  every 
naturalist  may  style  his  friend.  Among  the  handsomest  of 
our  native  plants  in  tliis  order,  we  may  reckon  tlie  white  and 
▼ellow  water-lilies :  the  former  nearly  related  to  the  sacred 
lotus  flower  of  the  Egyptians ;  the  latter,  in  Norfolk  called 
bra&dy-bottles,  possessing  so  strong  a  scent  and  flavour  of  tliat 
mint,  that  they  are  not  only  used  to  flavour  sherbet,  but  the 
Greeks  make  a  cordial  of  them.  Some  of  the  more  remark- 
able exotics  are,  the  mammee  apple;  the  anchovy  pear; 
the  Sarraci^nia,  witli  its  curious  tubular  leaves ;  and  the  Cor* 
chorus,  one  species  of  which  so  generally  enlivens  our  gar- 
dens with  its  profusion  of  sunny-coloured  flowers.  In  the 
second  order,  Pentagynia^  the  principal  genera  are  the  paeony, 
the  larkspur,  wolfsbane,  and  columbine ;  of  all  which  we 
have  native  species.  The  third  order,  Polygynia^  contains, 
besides  the  Anemone,  iJondnculus,  Clematis,  and  fTelleborus, 
of  which  we  have  British  species,  the  beautiful  tulip  tree^ 
Uriodendron  Tulipifera,  and  the  noble  MagncMm. 

The  fourteenth  class,  Didipidmia,  is  distinguished  by  four 
stamens,  of  which  two  are  longer  than  the  rest.  The  flowers 
have  a  tubular  calyx,  generally  five-cleft ;  an  irregular  mono- 
petalous  corolla,  of  which  the  border  is  mostly  divided  into 
two  lips,  the  upper  erect,  the  lower  spreading  and  three- 
deft.  They  have  but  one  pistil,  of  which  the  stigma  is  cleft 
or  notched,  lliis  class  is  divided  into  two  orders;  Gymno- 
spermia  (from  the  Greek,  a  naked  seed),  the  seeds,  generally 
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^aA  JmgiiMpiiwna  (inm  tbe  Gicek,  seed^rcael),  die  aeedi 
bcBic  cnckaed  in  a  c^mbIc  bi  addkkm  to  the  dntBcten  fay 
whidb  llnidaB  is  !■■■  ^—'K'  »fii*-yiJMi^l,  tlieiear^  in  tlte 
first  onicr,  sonaiiT pints  Of  CEnaal  i^ianUxnce^  tfaalsvciy 
e  wffl  aMUe  t£ie  jmong  botanBt  to  detect  tli^ 
It  ^tf.  Ok  clmce  at  ifae  flovoB 
of  the  mmKl^,  GiecUoM  iede- 
racea  (J%;  91.),  and  dke  iriiite  devi- 
nenle,  ZftmiDni  album  {V<^  L  fk  4S9i 
^  186.),  will  ^re  a  better  idea  of 
tins  wdei  tlian  any  caq^anation  tint 
I  hare  ^Moe  to  ol^.  Here  are  [daoed 
many  of  oar  aromatic  berbs^  as  nun^ 
ll^inc^  maijoram,  bahn,  lavender, 
^  hyssop,  &C.  Tbe  Ibnn  nS  tbe  corolla 
is  modi  more  varied  in  tbe  seocMid 
order  than  in  tbe  first :  in  some  >»■ 
nera  it  b  doi^ated  into  a  spar  at  me 
base, and  the  mmttb  closed;  inothen, 
tbe  tobe  is  simply  cylindrical,  and 
tbe  month  opoi ;  some  have  a  bdl-sbaped  corolla,  as  the  Saa^ 
g^ove ;  while  a  few,  niore  regularly  formed,  are  less  strikin^y 
characterised  by  their  general  air,  as  the  Limue''a,  an  e^^ant 
little  plant,  bearing  tbe  name  of  the  illustrious  Sweden  and» 
like  himself,  tut  generis.  As  there  is  one  Linnsens,  so  is  there 
one  LiniiK'a,  described  by  himself  as  **  a  little  northern  [dant, 
long  overlooked,  depre^ed,  abject,  flowering  early."  He 
might  have  added,  —  standing  alone  in  systematic  botany, 
whether  natural  or  artificial ;  and  occupying  an  elevated  sta- 
tion, in  which  nature  had  placed,  and  time  would  preserve,  it. 
Among  the  more  remarkable  exotics  of  this  order  are  tbe 
trumpet-flower  (Bignonta);  the  celebrated  vfcanthns  of  the 
architect;  and  the  cidabash  tree,  of  the  fruit  of  which.  Hut 
pulp  beingscooped  out,  the  rind  is  used  as  a  basin  to  coataio 
liquids.  This  order  is  also  remarkable  for  the  number  td  its 
genera,  named  in  honour  of  botanists,  among  whom  (not  to 
mention  their  great  sovereign  Linnsus)  we  find  Gesner, 
Thunberg,  Gmelin,  Haller,  Gerard,  Sibthorp,  Celsius,  &c. 

The  fiiteenth  class,  Tetraiynamia  *,  is  distinguished  by  ax 
ntamens,  of  which  four  are  longer  than  the  other  two.  It  is 
composed  of  the  cross-shaped,  botanically  termed  cruciibrm, 
flowers.     They  have  a  calyx  of  four  leaves,  a  corolla  of  four 

*  The  word*  Didjnamia  and  TetradyTiainia  have  been  diflercDlIy,  but 
not  ntiafactorily,  derived. 
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petals,  and  one  pistil.  Four  stamens  are  placed  in  pairs  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  germen ;  and  between  each  pair  a  single 
stamen,  which,  bendmg  outwards  to.  include  a  small  gland, 
serving  as  a  nectary,  at  the  base  of  the  germen,  is  thereby 
rendered  shorter,  or  rather  lower,  than  those  which  have  no 
such  interruption*  There  are  two  orders,  distinmiished  by 
die  ibrrn  of  the  seed-vessel,  which,  in  the  first,  Siliadosa,  is  short 
and  broad ;  in  the  second  order,  Siliqubsa^  long  and  narrow, 
finrmed  of  two  valves,  with  the  seeds  fastened  along  both 
sutures ;  in  many  cases  there  is  a  membranous  portion  be- 
tween, and  parallel  with  the  valves,  dividing  the  interior  of 
the  siiique  into  two  cells.  In  the  first  order,  we  have  the 
British  plants,  dyer's-woad,  horse-radish,  and  sea-kale;  in 
die  second  order,  the  cabbage,  turnip,  mustard,  water-cress, 
"the  lady's  smock,  all  silver  white,"  and  the  stock  gillyflower ; 
other  stocks,  wallflowers,  rockets,  &c.,  from  the  south  of 
Europe ;  and  the  radish,  fi'om  China. 

The  sixteenth  class,  Monadilphia^  is  characterised  by  the 
lower  part  of  the  filaments  being  all  united,  sometimes  only 
at  the  immediate  base,  sometimes  half  their  length,  or  more. 
This  union  is  expressed  in  the  name  of  the  class,  which  is 
fimned  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  one  brotherhood* 
Hie  orders  of  this  class  are  distinguished  by  the  number  of 
stamens  (in  the  first  thirteen  classes,  a  classical  character). 
The  first  order,  Tri&ndriay  claims  the  tamarind  tree ;  the 
tiger  flower,  as  short-lived  as  it  is  splendid ;  and  a  few  other 
genera  of  less  note.  The  most  important  genus  in  the  second 
order,  Pentandria,  is  the  passion  flower  (Passifl6ra),  of  which 
several  species  bear  edible  fruits,  juicy,  well-flavoured,  and 
extremely  refreshing  in  a  hot  climate ;  and  all  are  eminently 
ornamental.  Here  stands  the  heron's  bill  (Erodium),  which 
formerly  made  a  part  of  the  genus  Gfer^ium,  now  divided 
into  three  genera,  all  named  in  reference  to  the  beaked  firuit. 
The  stork's  bill  (PelargcNnium),  comprising  most  of  the  Afiican 
geraniums,  constitutes  the  third  order,  Heptagynia,  The 
cnme^s  bill  (Ger^ium),  from  which  the  two  last^mentioned 
have  been  separated,  retains  its  old  name,  and  its  station  in 
die  fifth  order,  Decdndria,  Many  of  the  species  are  British 
plants,  some  very  common,  but  all  more  or  less  prettv  and 
mteresting.  G.  lucidum,  of  which  the  flowers  are  small  and 
comparatively  inconspicuous,  discovers  considerable  beauty 
when  narrowly  observed ;  more  particularly  the  calyx.  It  is 
an  elegant  little  plant,  with  a  tendency  to  redden  ;  the  leaves, 
as  thouffh  emulating  the  petals,  growing  redder  and  redder 
every  oay,  until  the  latter  become  pale  in  the  comparison. 
Tile  same  change  may  be  observcil  in  some  other  species. 
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■MMie  espedaDr  in  6.  BobertunnflBy  wliidi  may  often  be  seat 
in  die  aotmnn,  of  one  deep  and  Tirid  crimson.     In  this  order 


is  placed  die  splendid  genns  Brovneo,  named,  not  from  die 
celebrated  botanist  now  Irrinf^  bat  from  a  physician  of  the 
hstcentniT,  who  poUished  a  natnral  history  of  Jamaica.  The 
princqial  genera  in  the  axdi  older,  Dodecandrioj  are  Mon^ 
s6oia,  and  Astrapae^a;  the  latter  named  from  a  Greek  word 
sonifying  ligfatningy  in  reference  to  the  splendour  of  its 
flowers.  The  serenth  cirder,/\]ilyinM£r?ay  contains  several  ez^ 
tensive  and  important  genera,  as  the  mallow  (Milva) ;  Jlibis- 
cos;  cotton  plant  (Gos^piom);  the  silk-cotton  tree  (B6mbax); 
the  soar  goord  ( Adans^nia),  said  to  have  a  thicker  trunk  thm 
any  other  known  tree ;  the  Camelliig,  in  which  genus  some 
botanists  include  the  tea  tree^  and  other  trees  and  shrubs  of 
surpassing  beauty. 

The  character  of  the  seventeenth  dass,  Diadelphia  (two 
brotherhoods),  is  the  combination  of  the  filaments  in  two  sets, 
equxd  or  unequaL  These  are  sometimes  observed  slighdy  to 
ccdiere  at  the  immediate  base.  The  orders  are  four,  di^tin« 
guished,  as  in  the  last  and  the  next  class,  by  the  number  of 
stamens.  PaUandria  contains  only  a  few  genera  of  inferior 
note ;  Hexandria  consists  chiefly  of  the  beautiful  genus  A- 
miria ;  the  milkwort  (Polj'gala)  is  the  principal  genus  in  the 
third  order,  Octdndria  ;  the  great  wealth  of  the  class  is  in  the 
fourth  order,  Decandria^  which  holds  a  high  rank  both  for  the 
utility  and  beauty  of  its  productions.  The  genera  have  papilio- 
naceous flowers  (butterfly-like;  from  papilio^  a  butterfly)  ;  and^ 
in  consideration  of  their  family  likeness,  many  have  been 
admitted  which  more  properly  belong  to  Moruidelphia.  The 
license  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  as  there  are  still  some 
papilionaceous  plants  excluded ;  if,  in  a  flower  of  this  form, 
there  be  ten  stamens  perfectly  distinct,  it  has  its  place  in  the 
tenth  class :  if  the  stamens  be  in  any  way  combined,  it  vrill  be 
found  in  Diadelphia.  The  young  botanist  will  mosdy  find 
nine  of  the  stamens  combined,  and  one  simple,  in  the  flowers 
of  this  order ;  the  calyx  of  one  leaf,  five-cleft  at  the  margin, 
the  lower  segment  longer,  the  two  upper  rather  shorter,  than 
the  lateral  segments,  and  the  corolla  of  five  petals,  all  affixed 
to  die  receptacle.  Two  of  the  petals  cohering  at  the  lower 
side,  form  a  boat^shaped  cavity,  termed  the  keel,  in  which  the 
pistil  and  stamens  are  lodged,  taking  the  same  curved  direc- 
tion; two  other  petals,  called  the  win^  are  placed  at  the 
sides  of  the  keel ;  while  the  fiftli,  termed  the  standard,  longer 
and  broader  than  the  rest,  crosses  and  rests  upon  the  upper 
hide  of  die  keel,  closing  in  the  stamens  and  pistil.  The  com- 
bination of  die  filaments  usually  corresi^onds  with  the  length 
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of  the  germ ;  beyond  the  germ  they  are  all  distinct*  Where 
there  is  one  simple  stamen,  it  serves  as  a  door  by  which  the 
germ  can  esciqie  firom  confinement  as  it  increases  in  size,  and 
It  fits  in  so  exactly  between  the  sides  of  the  broader  filament, 
as  scmietimes  to  appear  as  if  a  part  of  it.  When  all  the  fila- 
ments are  combined,  they  either  form  a  tube  enclosing  the 
germ,  which,  in  its  increase,  forces  itself  a  way  out,  by  rending 
It  in  two;  or  the  combined  part  folds  round  the  germ,  the 
sides  closely  meeting,  but  not  uniting.  Tlie  seed-vessel  is 
either  a  pod  of  two  valves,  both  of  which  have  seeds  affixed 
to  a  receptacle  running  along  their  upper  edge,  as  in  the  pea ; 
or  a  succession  of  closed  one-seeded  joints,  as  in  //ed^sarum, 
&c. 

Linnaeus  said  of  this  order,  that  it  did  not  contain  one 
noxious  plant.  Tliis,  as  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  observes,  is  saying 
rather  too  much ;  but  it  has  very  few  deserving  of  that  epithet 
(none  of  British  growth),  while  it  produces  much  wholesome 
herbage  for  catde,  and  a  great  variety  of  seeds  eaten  by  man. 
We  may  instance  clover,  lucerne,  saintfoin,  tare,  j)eas,  beans, 
lentils,  &c.  The  tonquin  bean,  so  much  admired  for  its  fra- 
grance, is  the  seed  of  a  plant  of  this  order :  another  produces 
the  red  saunders  wood,  others  yield  indigo,  liquorice,  &c.  Of 
the  more  ornamental  plants,  wc  are  well  acquainted  with  tlie 
laburnum,  the  acacia  (Robinia  Pseudac^cia)  so  valuable 
ibr  its  hard  durable  wood,  the  sweet  j)ea,  everlasting  pea, 
broom,  the  golden  furze  of  our  heaths,  &c.,  to  say  notliing 
of  the  Glycine,  Erythrina,  and  other  exotics  less  generally 
known.  i)ut  the  most  remarkable  plant  in  this  order  is  the 
JETed^sarum  girans,  familiarly  called  the  moving  plant,  which 
has  an  irregular  and  apparently  voluntary  motion,  for  which 
DO  external  cause  has  yet  been  ascertained.  Sometimes  many 
leaves  are  moving  in  various  directions,  sometimes  one  leaf,  or 
one  leaflet  only  ;  it  is  quiescent  in  a  strong  wind,  or  sun,  and 
in  general  on  very  hot  oays, — shall  we  say,  because  too  languid 
fer  exertion,  or  because  it  does  not  then  require  exercise  to 
keep  it  warm  ?  This  appearance  of  voluntary  power  is  calcu- 
lated to  excite  doubts  whether  plants  may  not  be  more  capable 
of  sensation  tlmn  has  been  supposed:  and  whether  they  may 
quite  approve  of  the  manner  in  which  we  lord  it  over  them. 

The  eighteenth  class,  Polyadelphia^  has  the  filaments  so 
combined  at  the  base  as  to  /orm  more  than  two  sets.  This 
is  a  small  but  important  class.  In  the  order  Dec&ndria  stands 
the  chocolate  nut  tree,  llieobrc^ma  (from  two  Greek  words 
signifying  God  and  food).  Pdydndria^  with  many  genera 
eminently  ornamental,  has  one  invaluable  genus,  of  which  tlie 
extraordinary  beauty  is  its  least  merit ;  the  Citrus,  to  which 
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we  are  indebled  far  the  lime,  the  lemon,  tbe  citraiy  and  the 
orange.     The  orange  tree  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
graces  of  the  v^eteUe  world,  mdtnig  in  itself  a  mnltiplicitjr 
of  charms.     It  is  a  tree  of  handsome  growth,  with  polished 
evergreen  leaves  of  the  most  el^ant  form,  a  prorasion  of 
beautifbl  and  fragrant  flowers,  and  a  wholesome  and  delidoos 
fruit,  cased  in  gold,  whidi  has  inspired  the  poets  with  a  dioii- 
sand  exquisite  images ;  jet,  not  satisfied  with  all  these  perfi^o- 
tions,  it  insists  upon  yet  further  provoking  the  genus  trriiabikj 
by  possessing  tl^m  all  at  (Hioe;  the  d^cate  white  blossonis 
breathing  out  their  sweetness  upaa  the  very  cheeks  of  the 
glowingfroit.   Suchis  the  AfotflPyof  the  tree;  askthefeverish 
invalid  if  its  benevolence  be  not  yet  greater. 
•  We  have  one  British  genus  of  uiis  order,  St.  John's  wort 
(JSyp^ricum),  one  species  of  which  the  peasants  of  Franc^e  and 
Germany  gather  on  St.  Jcdm's  day,  and  hang  in  their  windows, 
as  a  chium  against  evil  spirits. 

The  nineteenth  class,  Sn^ngenesia^  has  compound  flowers^ 
vrith  the  anthers  united  into  a  tube.  The  name  of  the  dass 
(from  the  Crreek,  growing  together)  tells  in  two  ways ;  a{^y- 
ing  both  to  the  union  of  the  anthers  and  to  the  number  of 
florets  forming  the  compound  flower.  The  florets  are  oi  two 
kinds ;  either  tubular,  with  a  spreading  five-deft  margin,  as 
ligulatej  long,  flat,  and  narrow,  with  a  very  minute  tube  at 
the  base,  lliey  have  five  stamens  and  one  pistil,  and  are 
crowded  many  together  on  one  common  receptacle,  seated  in 
a  common  calyx.  In  the  first  order,  Pdygdmia  j^qudlisy  the 
florets  are  all  ligulate,  as  the  common  dandelion.  In  the 
second  order,  Polygdmia  Superfbuiy  a  number  of  ligulate  florets 
wanting  stamens  are  ranged  romid  the  circumference  of  the 
receptacle,  and  called  the  rays ;  while  the  centre  is  crowded 
with  tubular  florets,  having  both  stamens  and  pistil,  and  is 
termed  the  disk,  as  in  the  daisy,  in  which  the  disk  is  yellow, 
and  the  rays  white.  In  the  third  order,  P(di/gdmia  Frustrdnea^ 
the  florets  of  the  circumference  have  neither  stamens  nor  pis- 
til, as  may  be  seen  in  the  common  blue  corn-flower.  In  the 
fourth  order,  Polygdmia  Necessdria^  the  florets  of  the  disk 
have  no  pistil,  the  marginal  florets  no  stamens,  as  may  be 
observed  in  the  common  garden  marigold  (Calendula).  In  the 
last  order,  Polygdmia  Segregdta^  the  florets  have,  in  addition 
to  the  common  calyx  which  protects  them  all,  a  partial  calyx, 
sometimes  to  each  separate  floret,  sometimes  containing  two 
or  more.  Of  this  order  we  can  give  no  familiar  example. 
From  this  class  we  derive  several  esculent  plants  and  bitter 
herbs,  as  the  lettuce,  endive,  cardoon,  artichoke,  tansy,  womu- 
wood,  chamomile,  &c. ;  and  some  ornamental  flowers,  as  the 
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dbrysanthemuiDy    xeranthemum,    sunflower,  dahlia,   asters, 
Frmch  marigold,  &c. 

TIm  twentieth  class,  Gynindrioj  has  the  stamens  proceed- 
ing from  the  germen  or  the  style.  The  flowers  of  this  class 
hftve  a  peculiar  construction,  not  to  be  hastily  explained ;  and 
Ae  young  botanist  will  do  well  to  make  himself  practically 
acquainted  with  the  less  difficult  classes,  before  he  attempts 
the  study  of  this,  or  the  twenty-fourth  class,  Cryptogdmia, 
It  oontaina  many  beautiful  genera,  among  which  die  O^rchis 
tribe  are  conspicuous.  The  roots  of  several  species  of  (Xrchis, 
dried  and  ground,  form  the  powder  called  salep  (as  it  is  sup- 
poaedy  fixim  the  original  Arabic,  sahhleb). 

The  twenty-first  class,  Monce^cia^  comprehends  such  plants 
as  have  their  stamens  and  pistils  in  dinerent  flowers  on  the 
same  plant     The  name  signifies  one  house ;  the  plant  being 
so  considered,  we  may  suppose  the  flowers  to  be  the  rooms  in 
irfiich  its  unsocial  inhabitants  lodge.     In  the  first  order,  Mon^ 
andrioj  we  find  the  bread-fruit  tree,  Artoc&rpus  (of  which 
word  the  English  name  is  a  translation),  so  well  known  for 
its  large  bread-like  fruit,  forming  the  chief  sustenance  of  thou- 
sands of  human  beings  in  the  Indies  and  South  Sea  islands ; 
and  the  curious  genus  £uph6rb/£X,  of  which  many  of  the 
medes  grow  in  the  most  grotesque  and  fantastic  forms.   They 
anound  in  an  acrid,  milky  juice,  which  is  applied  to  various 
purposes ;  that  of  £.  heUoscopia,  a  British  species,  is  used  for 
the  cure  of  warts ;  whence  the  plant  is  familiarly  termed  wart- 
worL     In  the  third  order,  Triandria^  stands  the  Indian  com, 
cf  which  Mr.  Cobbett  has  latterly  been  so  zealous  to  promote 
the  cultivation  in  this  country ;  and  the  sedge,  many  species 
of  which  are  employed  for  tying  up  vines,  making  chair  bot- 
toms, weaving  over  Florence  flasks  to  protect  the  glass,  &c. 
Hie  fourth  order  contains  some  valuable  trees  and  evergreen 
shrubs,  as  the  alder,  mulberry,  box,  aucuba,  &c.     In  this 
good  company  we  find  the  nettle,  which  has  its  leaves  covered 
with  tubular  bristles,  each  furnished  with  a  bag  of  poison  at 
its  base,  of  which  most  of  us  have  ex|)eriencea  die  powers. 
Yet  the  plant  has  its  uses :  cloth,  ropes,  and  paper  may  be 
made  firom  the  stalks,  and  the  young  shoots  are  frequently 
eaten  as  greens.     Some  insects,  as  mischievous  as  themselves, 
may  sometimes  feed  upon  the  fresh  leaves ;  but  they  also  afibrd 
fcod  to  some  of  our  loveliest  butterflies.   The  genus  ^larantus 
is  in  the  order  Pentdndria,     In  the  sixth  order,  Hexifidria^ 
is  the  cocoas-nut  tree,  one  of  many  fine  palms  distributed 
4n  this  and  the  two  following  classes.     It  furnishes  to  the  In- 
dians almost  every  necessary  of  life :  every  part  of  it  has  its 
A  house  to  live  in,  furniture,  clothing,  and  food,  are 
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all  obtained  from  this  tree,  vhich  demands  a  Tolome  to  do 
it  justice.  Some  of  the  most  important  genera  of  the  seventh 
order,  PdLy&ndria^  are  the  beech,  birch,  nut,  chestnut,  wahiut, 
plane,  hornbeam,  and  oak,  an  extensive  genus,  of  whidi  the 
cork  tree  is  a  species.  The  sweet-gum  tree  (Liquid^mbar)  is 
valuable  both  for  the  fragrant  gum  from  which  it  is  named, 
and  for  its  hard  and  compact  wood.  Lords  and  ladies  are  of 
.this  order.  The  last  order,  MonadAphia^  also,  is  a  very  iro* 
portant  one,  comprising  the  areca-nut  tree,  the  pine,  fir, 
larch,  cypress,  cedar,  arbor  vitas,  &c  Grourds,  cucumbers^ 
melons,  tapioca,  castor  oil,  and  various  medicinal  drugs,  are 
obtained  from  plants  of  this  order.  Here,  too,  are  placed 
the  tallow  tree,  and  the  poisonous  manchineel  of  -the  West 
Indies. 

The  twenty-second  class,  'Dictda  (two  houses),  has  the  sta- 
mens and  pistils  not  only  in  separate  flowers,  but  on  separate 
plants.  The  principal  genus  in  the  order  Di&ndria  is  the 
willow,  of  which  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  has  enumerated  sixty-four 
native  species.  In  Triindria  we  find  the  date  palm,  and  the 
rope-grass,  generally  used  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for 
thatching  houses,  and  found  to  be  remarkably  durable.  In 
Tetrindria  are  placed  mistletoe,  and  the  candleberry  myrtle 
Pent&ndria^  though  a  small  order,  is  a  wealthy  one,  being 
possessed  of  the  pistacia,  the  hop,  hemp,  &c  In  Hex&ndria 
is  the  yam,  and  the  poplar  occupies  the  order  OctAndria*  In 
Pclyhndria^  besides  die  butcher's  broom,  which  has  its  flowe^> 
stalk  concealed  under  the  upper  surface  of  the  lea^  are  the 
juniper,  the  yew,  the  nutmeg  tree,  and  the  pitcher  plant,  so 
named  from  a  tubular  pitcher-shaped  appendage  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the.  leaf. 

In  the  class  Polygamia  there  are  perfect  flowers,  flowers 
with  stamens,  and  flowers  with  pistils  only,  either  on  the 
same  or  on  distinct  plants.  Those  which  bear  them  on  the 
same  plant  are  included  in  the  order  Monce^da  ;  those  which 
bear  them  on  separate  plants  form  the  order  Diotcia.  In  the 
first  we  find  the  genus  Mimosa,  of  which  two  remarkable  species 
are  the  sensitive  and  the  humble  plants ;  the  interesting  genus 
^c^cia,  &c.  In  the  second  order  are  the  carob  tree,  the 
fruit  of  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  eaten  by  St.  John 
in  the  wilderness,  whence  it  was  named  St.  John's  bread ;  the 
bread-nut  tree  of  Jamaica,  of  which  the  fruit  is  boiled  and 
eaten  with  their  meat  by  the  negroes ;  the  date  plum ;  ginseng, 
the  root  of  which  is  considered,  in  more  countries  than  its 
own,  as  a  remedy  for  every  ill,  whether  of  mind  or  body; 
and  that  peculiarly  interesting  genus,  the  fig  tree. 

As  these  letters  were  intenara  for  the  use  of  persons  com- 
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moicing  the  study  of  botany,  I  have  mentioned  chiefly  such 
genera  as  are  more  or  less  known  in  diis  country :  by  far  the 
greater  number,  even  of  these,  I  have  necessarily  passed  un- 
oodced;  and  many,  but  cursorily  mentioned,  might  occupy 
mlumes.  The  two  last-mentioned  classes,  in  particular,  con- 
tain many  genera  of  extraordinary  interest,  as  the  oak,  fir, 
willow,  Mimosa,  Acacia,  i^cus,  &c. 

It  wUl  not  be  necessary  atpresent  to  touch  upon  the  twenty- 
fisurth  class,  Cn/ptogdmia.  The  young  student  should  be  well 
fiuniliarised  with  the  less  difiicult  classes  before  he  attempts 
to  study  plants  so  imperfectly  understood  even  by  the  best 
botanists.  At  some  future  period  I  purpose  to  sp^k  of  this 
class  more  at  length  than  circumstances  will  admit  of  my  doing 
at  this  moment.     Till  then,  reader,  farewell. 


.  Art.  XL    Uitutraiions  of  Antediiuvian  Zoology. 
By  R.  C.  Taylor,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

{Concluded from  p.  287.) 

We  resume  our  notices  of  Antediluvian  Zoology,  continuing 
the  division  of 

ARTICULATED   ANIMALS. 

Insects. — When  we  consider  the  enormous  proportion  of  in- 
sects to  the  rest  of  the  animated  beings  in  the  present  world,  — 
being,  according  to  Baron  Humboldt,  no  less  than  44,000  out 
of  51,700, — we  might  expect  to  discover  more  frequent  traces 
of  these  tribes  in  die  fossil  world.  Whether  they  did  not  pre- 
nyl in  such  numbers  during  the  former  period  of  the  fflobe, 
or  whether,  as  is  most  probable,  the  extreme  delicacy  of  their 
structure  was  unfavourable  to  their  preservation,  we  nave  only 
the  fiurt,  that  but  scanty  traces  of  their  former  existence,  par- 
ticularly in  the  elder  beds,  do  now  appear. 

TTie  elytra  of  two  or  three  species  of  Coleopterous  Insects 
are  found  in  the  Stonesfield  calcareous  slate.  They  are  also 
traced  in  the  coal  shale  of  the  oolite  series  in  Yorkshire,  and 
occasionally  in  older  coal  slates,  and  accompanying  some  other 
vegetable  deposits.  Tliey  have  been  observed  in  the  peaty 
MOs  below  the  diluvium  of  the  Norfolk  coasts,  and  in  a  similar 
bed  on  the  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  coasts.  In  the  sub- 
marine forest  of  Mount's  Bay,  Dr.  Bo&se  recognised  fragments 
of  insects,  particularly  the  elytra  and  mandibles  of  the  beetle 
tribe,  which  still  display  the  most  beautiful  shining  colours 
idien  first  dug  up.     The  wings  of  beetles  were  found  in  split- 

nthe  shale  at  Danby  coal-pits  in  Yorkshire. 
OL.IIL  — No.  14.  BB 


We  proceed  to  a  more  impmam  dnrisioii,  diat  <if  die 


Birds,  —  These  remsins  also  are  of  raie  occurrence ;  and 
tbe  same  remark  migfat  be  applied  to  them,  with  reelect  to 
proportion,  as  to  the  preceding  ord^.  It  does  seem  a  smgahr 
circumstance,  that  uKxe  birds  hare  not  been  found  fossil,  when 
we  consider  that  ther  now  are,  as  regards  speaesj  fire  times 
as  numerous  as  the  Mammalia,  The  known  pn^xntions  ire 
estimated  bv  Baron  Humboldt  as  fcdlows :  — 


iBlkei 

Bbdt 

-  KWOspedes. 

laEmpeoaly. 
Birds            -        -    400 

Repcila     - 

-  700 

-  dOO 

Bqidles          .      .       30 
3Iaiiiiiiaiia                    80 

In  the  opposite  or  southern  zcme  we  find  likewise  nearly 
fire  times  more  birds  than  Mammalia,  and  towards  the  equA- 
tor  the  proportion  of  birds  increases  considerably. 

These  &cts  are  remarkably  exposed  to  those  fomished  by 
the  antediluvian  zoology,  where,  according  to  Cuvier's  enu- 
meration of  fossil  animals,  it  appears  that  in  those  andent 
periods  the  globe  was  inhabited  much  more  by  MammMia 
than  by  birds. 

Bones  of  birds  have  been  detected  in  the  oolite  limestone  of 
Stonesfield  by  Dr.  Buckland,  and  two  species  in  the  femigi- 
nous  sandstones  of  Hastings  and  of  Tilgate  Forest  by  Mr. 
Mantell.  Since  the  discovery  of  a  perfect  skeleton  of  die 
flying  reptile  to  which  has  been  aflixed  the  name  of  Pterodio- 
tylus,  which  appears  both  in  the  lias  of  Dorsetshire  and  in  the 
tertiary  beds  of  Paris,  it  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Buckland 
that  some  of  the  bones  at  Stonesfield,  which  have  been 
hitherto  assigned  to  birds,  may  possibly  belong  to  this  singular 
animal.  Should  this  supposition  prove  to  be  well  founded, 
our  proofs  of  the  ancient  existence  of  birds  will  be  much  cir- 
cumscribed. 

Ten  species  of  birds  have  been  furnished  by  the  gypsum 
quarries  near  Paris.  * 

*  The  editors  of  the  English  edition  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  have  pointed 
out  the  errors  of  compilers  relative  to  fossil  birds,  particularly  as  to  the 
petrified  nirkooty  arising  from  a  mistaken  quotation  from  ZannicheUi,  who 
ffpcaks  of  a  fish  bearing  that  name,  and  not  of  a  bird.  A  mistake,  equally 
ludicrous,  has  been  repeated  in  this  country.  Martin,  fifty  years  ago^ 
described  the  bird  called  the  itone  curlew  as  existing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Thetford.  A  work  of  very  extensive  circulation  and  popularity  has 
subse(|ucntly  assured  its  readers  that  petrified  curlews  have  been  discovered 
at  Thetford,  and  the  error  seems  likely  to  be  perpetuated  by  other  equally 
accurate  topographers ! 
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Fishes.  —  The  most  common  form  in  which  they  are  found 
is  compressed  between  the  laminss  of  sandstones,  schists,  cal« 
CBreous  slates,  and  Purbeck  marble.  Their  teeth,  scales,  and 
vertebrae  are  abundant  in  many  formations  l)etween  the  lias  and 
London  clay,  particularly  in  the  latter,  and  are  even  yet  more 
plentiful  in  the  Suffolk  crag  beds.  These  teeth  are  conmionly 
ascribed  to  varieties  of  sharks.  Palates,  or  ^'  dentes  molares," 
jre  found  in  the  oolites,  and  are  beautifully  preserved  in 
chalk.  No  animal  remains  are  common  to  so  many  forma- 
tions,  from  the  transition  limestone  to  the  crag,  as  the  spinous 
radii  of  some  species  of  Balistes. 

Mr.  Mantell  has  observed  eighteen  or  more  kinds  of  fishes 
in  the  Sussex  chalk,  and  several  genera  and  species  in  the 
Tilgate  stone.  The  mineralised  remahis  of  fishes,  particularly 
towards  the  upper  portion  of  our  stratii,  are  found  to  accord 
with  existing  genera,  and  even  with  some  species,  more  than 
most  fossils.  Much  remains  to  be  done  in  tliis  department  of 
patural  history. 

One  fact  like  that  observed  in  the  Testacea,  mentioned  by 
•ereral  writers,  is  too  interesting  to  be  passed  over,  the  con- 
centration of  many  genera  of  fossil  fishes  which  are  now  dis- 
persed in  various  seas.  A  vast  collection  of  impressions  of  fish 
nave  long  been  known  to  exist  in  the  calcareous  schist  of 
Monte  Bolca,  many  of  which  have  been  identified  with  living 
qiecies.  In  M.  Bozza's  collection,  out  of  100  known  fishes,  4 
were  ascertained  to  be  sunilar  to  those  living  in  the  seas  of 
Otaheite. 

In  the  Paris  museum,  containing  62  species,  28  are  said  to 
be  common  to  European  seas ;  1 4>  to  Indian  seas ;  2  to  Afri- 
can; IS  to  South  American ;  and  5  to  North  American. 

In  another  collection,  of  105  species,  from  the  same  place, 
M.  Saussure  decided  that  S4  resemble  those  of  European 
seas;  39  Asiatic;  3  African;  18  South  American ;  11  North 
American. 

Recent  observation  and  more  critical  examhiation  have 
determined  that  a  larger  proportion  than  is  here  assigned  may 
be  classed  with  the  inhabitants  of  our  seas. 

Professor  Sedgewick  and  Mr.  Murchison  discovered  nume- 
rous fossil  fish  in  the  calcareo-bituminous  schist  of  Caithness 
and  the  Orkneys.  Some  of  these,  on  being  submitted  to  the 
inspection  of  Baron  Cuvier,  were  considered  by  him  to  be 
analogous  to  the  bony  pike.  On  exainination  of  more  perfect 
specimens,  Mr.  Pcntland  confirmed  the  conjecture  of  Baron 
Cuvier,  and  ascertained  two  new  genera,  one  of  which  con- 
tains four,  the  other  two,  species  of  Ichthyoliter?.     They  are 
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probably  all  of  finesh-water  cyrigiiiy  and  are  acoonqpanied  bj 
remains  of  Trionyx  (?),  bat  no  marine  ezinrias  have  been  ob- 
serred.  Professor  Sedgewick  ocHioeives  this  bitomiiKMis  schist 
tobeaperfecdy  distinct  fresh-water  formation^  situate  between 
the  new  and  the  old  red  sandstones,  and  not  at  present  identi- 
fied with  any  part  of  the  English  series. 

Mr.  J.  Phillips  has  figured  teeth,  vertebrae,  and  other  bones 
of  fishes  fixMn  die  gaolt,  coral  rag,  Oxford  clay,  and  lias  beds, 
of  Yorkshire.  The  marl  slate  of  the  magnesian  limestone  of 
Durham  has  produced  sev^i  or  eight  species  of  Ichthy61tte8, 
belonging  to  the  order  Malao^ter^gii  abdominales  and  the 
genus  Palaeothrissunu  To  the  Reverend  A.  Sedgewick  we  are 
mdebted  for  a  fine  series  of  illustrative  drawings  of  these  fisL 
Geol.  Trans^  voL  iiL  pi.  8.  to  12. 

OVIPAROUS   QUADRUPEDS   (AMPHi'bIA). 

Saiaia,  —  An  improved  acquaintance  with  comparative 
anatomy  has  led  to  die  classification  of  numerous  animals  of 
this  order.  Several  genera  are  now  known  in  difierent  form- 
ations. Mr.  Coneybeare  is  of  opinion  that  eleven  or  twelve 
distinct  species  of  gavials  and  crocodiles  occur  in  the  second- 
ary stratl^  and  in  as  many  difierent  geological  sites*  Tliqr 
commence  in  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  occur  in  the  lia% 
and  thence  upwards  to  the  London  clay.  As  the  recent 
species  of  crocodiles  and  gavials  are  natives  of  hot  climates, 
an  important  inference  has  hence  been  drawn,  that  these  fosril 
species  were  also  inhabitants  of  hot  climates ;  and  it  is  con- 
firmatory of  other  circumstances  which  seem  to  show  that  all 
fossils  originally  existed  in  a  higher  temperature  than  prevaik 
at  present  in  the  latitudes  where  we  discover  them.  These 
opinions  have  given  rise  to  an  animated  controversy,  conducted 
by  Dr.  Fleming,  Mr.  Coneybeare,  and  Dr.  Buckland,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  JoumaL 

The  Has  beds  are  rich  in  saurian  remains,  and  the  firag>- 
ments  that  are  found  in  the  Stonesfield  slate,  the  femiffinous 
sandstone  of  Tilgate  Forest,  of  Hastings,  and  the  Isle  of  Wifffati 
indicate  the  prodigious  magnitude  of  the  reptiles  to  which  tnej 
belonged. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  fossil  skeletons  of  any  saurian 
animals  assimilate  precisely  to  living  species.  By  fiir  the 
greater  number  are  of  extraordinary  conformation. 

Thus,  the  Flesiosa6rus  (fig.  92.)  approaches  to  the  gttius 

Crocodile,  but  possesses  double  the  number  of  vertebras ;  a 

neck  resembling  the  body  of  a  serpent ;  the  head  of  a  lizard ; 

nstead  of  feet,  it  has  swimmers  like  a  whale,  or  paddles  like 
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those  of  turtles,  and  in  other  respects  its  proportions  present 
some  approach  to  those  animals.  * 
The  Ichthyosadrus  {J^s.  93.  and  94.)  recedes  from  the  form 
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of  the  lizard  family,  and  in  the  structure  of  its  vertebrae  it 
^)proaches  that  of  nshes.   It  has  forty-one  cervical  and  dorsal 

-  #  From  Bir.  Conevbeare*8  interesting  anatomical  description  of  the  Ple- 
ikmiinia  we  learn  that  this  animal  had  from  thirty-five  to  forty-one  joints 
kk  the  necky  which  is  about  seven  times  the  number  possessed  by  qua- 
fkupeds  and  Blammiilia ;  five  times  that  by  reptiles ;  three  times  that  by 
htm ;  and  twice,  at  least,  that  by  the  Ichthyosaurus. 

Whh  reference  to  the  supposed  habits  of  this  animal,  we  cannot  forbear 
onotiiw  this  accomplished  naturalist :  —  **  That  it  was  aquatic,  is  evident 
WND  toe  form  of  its  paddles ;  that  it  was  marine,  is  almost  equally  so,  from 
the  remains  with  which  it  is  universally  associated;  that  it  may  have  occa- 
rionally  visited  the  shore,  the  resemblance  of  its  extremities  to  those  of  the 
Cnrtle  may  lead  us  to  conjecture.  Its  motion,  however,  must  have  been 
vaiy  awkward  on  land;  its  long  neck  must  have  impeded  its  progress 
through  the  water ;  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the  organisation  which 
19  admirably  fits  the  Ichthyosaurus  to  cut  through  the  waves.  May  it  not 
therefore  be  concluded  (since,  in  addition  to  these  circumstances,  its 
rMpiradon  muat  have  required  frequent  access  of  air),  that  it  swam  upon 
or  near  the  surface,  arching  back  its  long  neck  like  the  swan,  and  occasion- 
ally darting  it  down  at  the  fish  which  happened  to  float  within  reach  ?  It 
majy  perhaps,  have  lurked  in  shoal  water  along  the  coast,  concealed  among 
the  tea-weed,  and,  raising  its  nostrils  to  a  level  with  the  surface  firom  a 
coDwderable  depth,  may  nave  found  a  secure  retreat  from  the  assaults  of 
dH^gerous  enemies ;  while  the  length  and  flexibility  of  its  neck  may  have 
oompeoaated  for  the  want  of  itrcncth  in  its  jaws,  and  its  incapacity  for 
■win  motion  through  the  water,  by  the  suddenness  and  agility  of  the  attack 
which  thcjr  enabled  it  to  make  on  every  animal  fitted  for  its  prey,  which 
CUM  withm  its  extensive  sweep." 

B  B  :i 
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of  Stonesfield  nd 
Buckknd  to  be  Mft. 
lofi|f(«     It  fMMMfesses  resemblanoes  both  to  the  momtovs 
the  crocodiles. 

Mr*  Mantell  estimates  the  Iguanodon,  the  great 
rqHile  of  the  Tilgate  stone,  to  have  &r  exceeded  the  last  in 
iniigtiittide,  and  to  have  attained  the  extraordinary  lengdi  of 
(H)  fu  This  appears  to  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  finesh-wator 
lakes,  and  rivers. 

Vertebric  of  another  saurian  animal  have  lately  been  dia- 
covered  in  the  Portland  series  at  Thame,  near  Oxford,  of  still 
more  cxtra^)rdinary  dimensions.  They  are  twice  as  laige  as 
those  of  the  Iguaiiodon,  and  four  times  the  size  of  the  ver- 
tebric  of  the  Mastodon. 

llie  Stonesfield  slate  contains  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  assemblages  of  organic  remains  that  are  known  to 
geologists.  Here  are  marine,  amphibious,  and  terrestrial 
animals,  dissociated  with  terrestrial,  fluviatile  or  lacustrine,  and 
marine  plants,  and  with  birds  and  insects ;  all  collected  in  a 
bed  *who$e  greatest  thickness  does  not  exceed  6ft, 

Tills  deiK)sit  has  a  singular  parallel  in  the  ferruginous  sand- 
stone of  Tilgate  Forest,  where  a  similar  series  occurs,  notwith- 
standing the  formations  are  of  different  periods.  Here  occurs^ 
blended  with  the  bones  of  a  gigantic  species  of  crocodile,  of 
the  Mcgalosadrus  and  the  Plesiosadrus,  the  Leptorynchus,  the 
Pteroddctylus,  and  the  remains  of  turtles,  birds,  shells,  and 
tropical  vegetation,  that  extinct  herbivorous  reptile  to  which 
Mr.  Mantell,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Coneybeare,  has  given 
the  name  of  Iguunodon,  from  its  close  affinity  to  tlie  recent 
Igiiuna  of  the  West  Indies.  The  great  difference  appears  to  be 
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in  the  size  of  the  fossil  animal,  which  is  of  gigantic  propor- 
ticms.  It  is  concluded  that,  if  an  amphibious,  it  was  not  a 
marine  reptile,  but  the  inhabitant  of  rivers  and  fresh-water 
lakes.  The  same  animal  may  be  traced,  in  its  enormous  frag- 
ments, on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  mingled  with  the  remains  of  two 
q>edes  of  crocodile  and  the  Me^osaiirus.  We  have  figured 
several  illustrations  of  the  teeth  of  Igu^nodon  in  p.  14.  fig.  14. 

In  Yorkshire,  the  teeth  and  vertebrae  of  saurian  animals  were 
noticed  bv  Mr.  J.  Phillips  in  the  gault  or  Speeton  clay,  Oxford 
clay,  Bath  oolite,  and  abundandy  in  the  lias  shale. 

Vertebrae  and  teeth  of  Ichthyosaurus,  Plesiosaurus,  and 
Crocodile,  occur  in  the  old  diluvium  of  Norfolk. 

Pterodactylus,  or  winged  lizard,  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary productions  of  the  lossil  world,  is  an  animal  which  forms 
the  intermediate  link,  hitherto  deemed  to  exist  only  in  fable, 
between  birds,  and  reptiles. 

This  creature,  previously  known  in  two  formations  upon 
the  Continent,  has  been  recently  recognised  in  the  lias  of 
Dorsetshire. 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  introduce  this  remark- 
able animal  in  the  language  of  Professor  Buckland :  — 

**  In  size  and  general  form,  and  in  the  disposition  and 
character  of  its  wings,  this  fossil  genus,  according  to  Cuvier, 
somewhat  resembled  our  modern  bats  and  vampyrcs,  but  had 
its  beak  elongated,  like  the  bill  of  a  woodcock,  and  armed  with 
teeth,  like  the  snout  of  a  crocodile ;  its  vertebras,  ribs,  pelvis, 
legs,  and  feet,  resembled  those  of  a  lizard ;  its  three  anterior 
fingers  terminated  in  long  hooked  claws,  like  that  on  the  fore- 
finger of  the  bat ;  and  over  its  body  was  a  coverinir,  neither 
composed  of  feathers,  ns  in  the  bird,  nor  of  hair,  as  m  the  bat, 
but  of  scaly  armour,  like  that  of  an  iguana :  in  short,  a  mon- 
ster, resembling  nothing  that  has  ever  been  seen  or  heard  of 
upon  earth,  excepting  the  dragons  of  romance  and  heraldry. 
Moreover,  it  wtis  probably  noctivagous  and  insectivorous,  and 
in  both  these  pomts  resembled  the  bat ;  but  differed  from  it,  in 
having  the  most  important  bones  in  its  body  constructed  after 
the  maimer  of  those  of  reptiles.  With  flocks  of  such  like 
creatures  flying  in  the  air,  and  shoals  of  no  less  monstrous 
Ichthyosauri  and  Plesiosauri  swarming  in  the  ocean,  and 
•gigantic  crocodiles  and  tortoises  crawling  on  the  shores  of  the 

Cuneval  lakes   and  rivers,  —  air,  sea,  and  land  must  have 
en  strangely  tenanted  in  those  early  periods  of  our  infant 
world." 

Tesiudinvs.  —  Traces  of  tortoises  (Trionyx)  are  first  ob- 
served in  the  bituminous  schist  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  the 
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gedogical  situatioii  c^  which  is  probably  similar  to  that  dT  the 
coal-measures  c^  England, 

Impressions,  resembling  the  footsteps  made  by  tortoises, 
were  not  longsinc^  noticed  on  the  suriace  of  beds  of  new  red 
sandstone  in  Dumfriesshire. 

Turtle  and  tortoises  occur  in  the  lias,  and  occasionally  in 
some  intermediate  formations,  particularly  the  Purbeck  stone^ 
up  to  the  London  day. 

There  are  evid^itly  many  of  these  animals  occurring  in  a 
fossil  state ;  but  much  difficulty  exists  in  determining  the  spe- 
cies. Some  c^  them  are  marme,  and  others  belong  to  frnb- 
water  deposits.  The  strata  of  TH^ate  Forest  omtam  some  of 
this  class,  which  Mr.  Mantell  has  aetermined  to  belong  to  die 
ffenera  Trionyx,  E^mys,  and  Chel6nia.  ETmys  has  also  been 
K)und  at  Sheppey. 

MAMMIFEROUS  ANIMALS. 

Marine  Mammalia.     Viviparaus^  producing  their  you,ng  aliye. 

Ceti.  — ^^alae^'na,  or  Whale,  &c.  Bones  of  several  cetaceous 
animals  occur  in  marine  diluvium,  particularly  in  Norfolk. 
They  have  been  traced  much  earlier  in  the  Stonesfield  slate, 
in  the  Tilgate  stone,  the  Eammeridge  day,  and  in  limestcme 
near  Bath.  Their  occiurence  is  somewhat  rare  with  us,  but 
less  so  on  some  parts  of  the  Continent  In  Italy,  entire 
skeletons,  at  1200  ft.  elevation.  Baron  Cuvier  enumerates 
1 0  fossil  spedes.  ^^  One  is  like  a  species  native  of  the  Ganges ; 
a  second  has  no  close  affinity  witli  any  known  species ;  while 
the  remaining  eight  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  spedes  at 
present  natives  of  the  British  seas."  —  Dr.  Fleming. 

Lamantines  and  Dolphins  have  not  yet  been  observed  in 
England.  They  have  come  under  the  observation  of  Con- 
tinental geologists,  in  beds  allied  to  our  highest  marine  form- 
ations. 

FhociBj  or  Seals. — In  marine  diluvium  on  the  banks  of  the 
Forth. 

QUADRUPEDS. 

The  animals  of  this  class  whose  skeletons  abound  amidst 
the  debris  of  the  ancient  world,  are  conceived  to  have  been 
in  existence  at  that  epoch  which  inmiediately  preceded  the 
deluge.  Accumulations  of  similar  debris,  containing  precisely 
similar  animal  remains,  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  dis- 
covered in  every  explored  part  of  our  globe.  Hence  an 
argument  has  been  employed,  that  the  climate  of  that  andent 
world  was  universal,  at  least  that  the  temperature  was  more 
equal  at  that  period  than  now. 

With  regard  to  the  geological  distribution  of  fossil  quadru- 
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peds,  Baron  Cuvier  observed  that  mammiferous  ■ 
are  in  more  ancient  strata  than  manuniferous  land  animals ; 
onparous  quodnroeds  than  viviparous  quadrupeds.  The  ovi~ 
parous  quaarupeds  apparently  began  to  exist  at  the  same  dme 
with  the  fishes ;  the  land  quadrupeds  not  until  long  after, 
and  after  the  period  when  most  of  the  shells  were  deposited. 

On  comparing  the  antediluvian  animals  with  those  existing, 
it  is  seen  that  the  piincipal  loss  has  fallen  upon  the  Camlvora, 
while  the  ruminants  are  preserved.  Another  singular  fact 
haa  been  elicited  through  the  labours  of  the  baron.  "  The 
fbaail  ruminants  appertain  precisely  to  the  genera  and  sub- 

rim  at  present  most  common  in  the  northern  climates :  to 
Buroclu,  the  musk-ox,  the  elk,  and  the  rein-deer ;  while 
the  fossil  Pachyd^rmata,  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the 
hqipopotamus,  and  the  tapir,  are  limited  at  present  to  the 
txjmd  zone." 

Carnivora. —  Remains  of  carnivorous  animals  are  frequently 
found  in  our  island.  The  supposed  antediluvian  fissures  of 
rocks,  chiefly  in  the  moimtain  limestone,  red  sandstone,  and 
ocdite,  are  their  principal  receptacles.  They  are  derived  from 
several  exUnct  species  of  hysnas,  wolf,  tiger,  bear,  and  weasel. 
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Science  is  indebted  to  the  zealous  researches  of  Dr.  Buck- 
land  for  investigating  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
caverns  where  these  animals  have  been  discovered.  Similar 
btmes  have  been  found,  mixed  with  brick  earth  and  lacustrine 
csuvise,  at  Brentford,  in  gravel  at  Rugby,  and  in  diluvium 
near  Maidstone,  It  is  probable  that  all  the  animals  whose 
remains  have  been  seen  in  caves  will  be  traced  in  the  diluvial 
fir  transported  gravel,  on  opinion  which  is  derived  from  high 
fleologiral  authority.  In  Yorkshire,  an  interesting  discovery 
nas  more  recently  been  communicated  by  Mr.  Vernon,  of  the 
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bones  of  the  lion  and  wolf  mixed  with  ttuMe  of  buqge  liarfaEfi>- 
rous  animals,  in  lacustrine  marl,  beneath  dihivial  grvvsL  Bmn 
Cuvier  describes  20  or  more  species  of  foflsil  CaiJiifora»  in- 
cluding several  small  species  from  the  cpiaxxies  of  Monfe- 
martre,  (j!g,  96.) 

(V   Y       ^^^^Ijif    derived  firom 
^  'j  voroaa  MsBBoUMif 

^  more  than  cue  ex- 

tiDct  geniBk       Mr. 

«,  CutiM  tooth  or  tnk  of  taur :  ndaead  acate.  Dnvf^vm      l^w      jW- 

c.  Gnat  molar  toocli  of  ftn.  Sirrihi^      d^      3iHft» 

ir;  AToliir  tooth  of  lio»  SOTOCa     SDO      IM»» 

Aa  ftom  Kiikdalc  actm,  ami  iguiwl  tnm  Dt.  WiMirlM#i     tTBtea   OHe   Ob   *"*  — 

m  the  Zoebpod 
Journal.  It  represents  the  lower  jaw  of  a  didelphis  or  <yiwwi—j 
of  the  size  of  a  small  kangaroo  rat ;  and,  as  Profesaor  Bock* 
land  observes,  *^  forms  a  case  hitherto  unique  in  the  discovmn 
of  geology,  viz.  that  of  the  remains  of  a  land  quadnqied  being 
found  in  a  formation  subjacent  to  chalk." 

Herbivorous  Quadrupeds  occupy  the  same  geological  positiaD 
with  the  foregoing  fossil  Mammalia.  The  larger  atimMU  of 
this  class  are  found  to  possess  anatcnnical  differences  finom 
those  now  existing.  They  are  subdivided  into  the  fbUowing 
orders : — 

Pachydermata^  thick-skinned  herbivorous  quadn:q)eds,  hav- 
ing more  than  two  toes  to  the  foot,  and  incisive  teeth  in  both 
jaw:^. 

The  Kirk  dale  cave  has  furnished  bones  of  the  elqphant, 
rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  and  horse. 

liones  of  the  elephant  or  mammoth  are  among  the  most 
abundant  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  We  have  derived 
numerous  specimens  from  Suffolk  and  Norfolk. 

The  Mastodon,  although  figured  in  some  works  on  Ejiglish 

feology,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  authenticated  as  a 
British  fossil  animal.  The  peculiar  structure  of  the  teeth  and 
bones  of  these  animals  has  been  fully  illustrated  in  various 
scientific  publications. 

An  extinct  quadruped  of  this  order,  named  by  Cuvier 
Anoploth^rium,  found  in  the  plaster  quarries  of  Paris,  i^pears 
in  a  single  instance  to  have  been  traced  in  the  lower  fresh- 
water beds  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
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Nearly  forty  species  of  extinct  Pachydeniiatn  are  found  IB  I 
I  the  u))per  deposits  of  the  Paris  environs.  Among  them  axk  I 
I  Jiuiuerous  skeletons  resembling  tapirs  and  camels,  some  oth«  I 
I  n)ecies  of  rhinoceroses  and  the  new  genus  Palteoiheria.  and  I 
f  ■three  or  lour  others. 


Solijiedei. —  Bones  of  the  horse  {^quus)  arc  found  in 
I  siiustiuns  to  the  foregoinir,  iinil  were  therefore  contemporl 
I  neous  with  those  extinct  Pachyd^rmiita.  l 

I       Rnmin&ntia,  or  Bi's/ilca,  are  commonly  associated  with  t 

preoe<hng. 

'  Remains  of  the  ox,  the  aurochs  or  bison,  and  several  sped 
I  of  deer,  were  ol)served  in  tlie  cave  of  Kirkdalc.  Tlicy  hti^ 
\  been  fount!  in  the  nmrl  of  Northclifi'  in  the  same  comity; 
I  also  above  the  crag  beds  of  Suffolk,  and  in  the  peaty  %-nlleys 
,  of  Norfolk.  They  are  often  taken  uj)  by  the  oyster-dredgers 
,  on  the  snnie  const.  At  BrentfonI,  llford,  Gravesend,  and 
I  numerous  parts  of  tJie  vale  of  Thames,  they  are  abundant ; 
.in  fact,  they  occur,  more  or  less,  in  all  the  great  diUivJal 
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deposits  dTthis  country,  and  in  the  valleys  through  which  our 
great  rivers  pass. 

Skulls  dTthe  J366  ITrus  at  Walton  Naze,  Wocdwich,  nford, 

&C. 

The  great  fossil  elk  ci  Ireland  is  found  in  peat  bogs  and 
gravel  beds.  Some  of  these  skeletcHis  have  been  met  with, 
although  rarely,  in  England,  at  Walton  and  in  Holdemess. 

Cervus  .Eli^hus,  or  red  deer ;  omimon  in  diluvial  gravel  of 
the  eastern  counties. 

Cervus  Dftma,  or  fidlow  deer ;  traced  occasionally  in  similar 
situations. 

C6rvus  Cbpr^lus,  or  antelc^ ;  near  Ipswich,  and  at  Roy- 
don,  Norfolk. 

Bodentia^  or  Gnawers.  —  Of  this  order  the  Kirkdale  cave 
alone  yielded  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  Buckland  the  genera 
hare,  rabbit,  rat,  water-rat,  and  mouse.  {J^»  99.) 

Indsors,  ascribed  to  the  beaver, 
a       b       99       c  have  been  noticed  in  the  eras. 

Of  Quadrunumom  animak   there 
exist  no  known  traces  in  this  or  any 
other  part  of  the  globe,  either  of  tli^ 
a,  moitftooui  of  labbit;  ft.  molar    ape,  monkcv,  or  the  kuman  species. 

toocb  of  watcr.jst  X  c.  iDciMT  of       *■  x        11       •   1    j  •>.  1 

w«tar.nt.  Fhm  Ktaitdato.  In  alluvial  dcposits,  calcareous  m- 

crustations,  peat  formations,  mines 
and  volcanic  debris,  human  bones  and  their  accompaniments 
have  frequently  been  discovered,  bearing  evidence  of  very 
high  antiquity;  but  they  are  all  referable  to  more  recent 
times  than  the  deluge,  and  may  be  explained  by  similar  events 
of  ordinary  occurrence. 

No  works  of  art,  or  other  indications  of  the  former  exist- 
ence of  man,  occur  in  diluvial  or  tertiary  beds.  We  are  there- 
fore led  to  unite  in  the  opinion  that  he  is  among  **  the  most 
recent  tenants  of  the  globe,"  coincident  with  the  oldest  records 
and  traditions  of  his  race ;  and  that  the  time  in  which  he  has 
inhabited  the  earth  forms  but  a  trifling  portion  of  its  absolute 
duration. 

Whether  man  was  coeval  with  the  mastodons,  the  mam- 
moths, and  other  mighty  animals  that  once  ranged  the  eartl^ 
and  left  their  traces  on  so  large  a  part  of  its  surface,  is  an 
enquiry  which  there  seems  little  probability  will  ever  be  solved. 
At  present  we  have  only  the  negative  fact,  that  no  human 
remains  have  been  discovered  of  equal  antiquity  with  those 
extinct  races  of  animals  of  which  we  have  made  brief  mention 
in  this  imperfect  sketch. 

IV.  C  1  • 
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Art.  XIL    Remairks  on  M.  Ado^}he  Brongniarfs  Opinion  as  to  the 
Vegetadon  which  oonered  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  at  the  different 
EjpoAe  ^  the  FortnaHon  of  its  Cr%uL    By  Nat.  John  Wimch^ 
£^.  A JLS.  &c. 

Sir, 
In  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Jour^ 
mat,  p.  349.  &c.  &c.,  is  a  translation  of  M.  Adolphe  Bron- 
ffniart's  essay  on  the  nature  of  the  vegetation  which  covered 
ue  8ur&ce  of  the  earth  at  the  difierent  epochs  of  the  formation 
of  its  crust.  This  paper  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
botanist  and  geologist ;  and  sorry  should  I  be  if  the  following 
remark  (for  it  amounts  to  no  more),  which  in  some  measure 
differs  from  the  preconceived  opinion  of  a  valued  acquaint- 
ance, should  be  thought  hostile  to  his  general  theory  of  the 
ancient  state  of  the  globe.  But,  under  the  sanction  of  his 
name,  it  is  now  laid  down  as  a  law  of  nature,  not  to  be  dis- 
puted, that  no  pheenogamous  vegetable  existed  diuring  the 
period  of  the  oldest  oi  his  epochs,  no  remains  of  such  plant 
naving  been  discovered  in  the  first  of  his  four  formations, 
comprisii^  the  numerous  strata  of  grauwacke,  encrinal  lime- 
atone,  and  carboniferous  rocks,  magnesian  limestone,  and  red 
sandstone.  His  systematic  division  of  the  vegetable  kingdoms 
irfiich  at  remote  periods  have  from  time  to  time  covered  the 
mxr&ce  of  the  earth  appears  to  me  excellent ;  but  I  can  by  no 
means  agree  with  him  in  the  belief,  that,  in  the  first  of  his 
periods  just  mentioned,  no  pheenogamous  vegetables  were  in 
existence ;  for  it  is  a  fact  well  known  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  at  least  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  remark  was 
first  niade,  that  tne  large  trunks  of  trees  found  mineralised  in 
our  sandstone  strata  were  branched  in  the  same  way  as  our 
fiwest  timber,  and  must  of  course  belong  to  the  dicotyledonous 
subdivision  of  plants.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  remark  that  their  branches  have  been  thrown  out  from 
knots  which  enter  the  heart  of  the  tree,  as  is  the  case  with 
trees  of  a  similar  description  at  the  present  day.  This  mode 
of  growth,  if  I  mistake  not,  never  occurs  in  vascular  crypto- 
nmic  vegetables,  however  gigantic  may  be  their  size,  though 
It  obtains  in  the  tribe  Pinus,  among  which  the  cotyledons  are 
Tariously  formed.  On  a  future  occasion  I  may  trouble  you 
with  a  few  memoranda  respecting  the  vegetable  fossils  embed- 
ded in  the  lias  shale  of  Yorkshire. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Nat.  Jno.  Winch. 
Newcastle  upon  7)/ne^  Dec.  10.  1829. 
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Art.  XIII.    Noies  on  the  Weather  ai  Fhrenee  during  the  pati 

Winter.    By  W.  Spekce,  Esq. 

An  account  of  the  weather  at  any  place  for  a  single  season 
can  seldom  be  of  much  value ;  but  as  some  of  your  readers  who 
attend  to  meteorolog}'  may  like  to  compare  the  weather  in 
England  this  last  severe  winter  with  that  at  Florence,  I  send 
you  a  summary  of  the  imperfect  register  which  I  have  kept  at 
the  latter  place,  without  other  instrument  than  a  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer,  and  that  usually  observed  but  once  daily,  adding 
from  my  memoranda  a  few  rough  notes  on  difierent  heads,  not 
susceptible  of  being  condensed  into  a  tabular  form. 


Bfean  height  of  thermometer  In  the  shade  at 

Highest  point  of  thermometer  at  8  A.M. 
Lowest  point  of  thermometer  at  8  A.M.     . 

Days  of  bright  sunshine 

partiailj  sunny  and  fiUr     . 
cloudy  and  fair 

rainy  .... 

soowy        .... 

Wind  north 
north.eait 
«ut 

south-east 
south 

south-west  . 
west 
north.we«t 


] 


number  of  days 


Nov.  la 
to3a 
1889. 


Dec. 


January 
183a 


480 
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Feb. 
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2 
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6 
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3 

"e 

2 
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(a)  -" 

23 
3 
5 


3 
1 

4 

S 
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Frost.  —  During  the  winter  there  have  been  four  distinct 
periods  of  continued  frost,  as  under :  — 

1.  From  Nov.  18.  to  Nov.  23.  ice  on  ponds  2  to  3  in.  thick. 

2.  —     Dec.  26.  — Jan.  18.  —  6  to  7 

3.  —     Jan.   27.  —  Feb.  10.  —  3  to  4 

4.  —     Feb.  14.— Feb.  18.  —  1  to  2 

In  all,  48  days  of  frost.  Between  these  periods  the  weather 
was  open,  but  with  slight  frosts  occasionally.  The  second 
and  longest  period  of  twenty-three  days  was  interrupted  by 
one  day  of  rain  on  the  8th  of  January.  Though  the  cold  was 
once  22®  (and  probably  lower  in  the  night),  no  material  injury 
was  sustained  by  the  bitter  orange  trees,  ^rium  Oleiinder, 
Agave  americana,  Yicca  aloefolia,  one  or  two  species  of  the 
hardier  palms,  &c.,  which  are  planted  in  the  open  ground  with- 
out protection.     The  variety  of  Agive  americ^a  with  yellow 

*  The  following  account  of  the  height  of  the  thermometer  in  the  shade, 
at  different  hours  of  one  day,  March  28.,  will  ser\'e  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
average  daily  variations  of  temperature  towards  the  end  of  the  montb. 
Thermometer  at  6^  A.M.  45° ;  at  9,  57** ;  at  4  P.M.  7 1^ ;  at  7, 65*».  In  the 
ftiU  sun,  Ma^ch  29.  at  3  P.M.  102**. 
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iiiar;^s  to  the  leaves  is  often  planted  with  good  e£Pect  in  vases 
surmounting  the  pillars  of  gateways.  Of  these,  some  have  the 
upper  leaves  killed,  but  many  are  little  injured,  though  the 
roots  must  have  been  exposed  to  severe  cold.  The  common 
myrtle,  though  a  native  of  this  part  of  Italy,  is  more  cut  by  the 
frost  thanany  of  the  exotic  plants  above  named,  and  has  suffered 
as  much  as  it  often  does  in  Devonshire  in  severe  winters. 

Raifu  —  Deluges  of  rain,  both  heavier  and  of  longer  con- 
tinuance than  are  usual  in  England,  fell  in  the  latter  end  of 
November  and  middle  of  December.  Of  these,  taking  the 
Amo  as  a  rain-gauge,  that  which  prevailed  more  or  less  from 
the  17th  to  the  2 1st  of  December  was  the  most  considerable. 
From  the  21st  of  February  to  the  3 1st  of  March,  some  very 
slight  showers  excepted,  no  rain  fell;  whence  resulted  not 
pecks,  buttons,  of  March  dust,  and  the  finest  possible  weather 
for  pruning  the  vines,  and  working  the  vineyards  and  olive 
grounds,  wnich  entirely  surround  Florence  for  miles,  and  ai*e 
almost  wholly  dug  by  hand. 

SnatDn  —  Some  snow,  mixed  with  sleet  and  rain,  fell  on  the 
9th  and  17th  of  January,  and  on  the  13th  the  roofs  were 
covered  half  an  inch  deep  for  a  few  hours :  but  tlie  only  con- 
uderable  fall  during  the  winter  was  on  the  4th  of  Febiuar}', 
when  the  snow  was  4  or  5  in.  deep  on  the  level ;  a  greater 
fall  than  has  occurred  for  eight  or  ten  years,  according  to  the 
Florentines,  whose  eager  curiosity  at  every  door  and  window 
to  watch  the  descending  flakes,  showed  that  they  do  not  neat- 
ness this  exhibition  every  year.  The  snow  had  disappeared 
from  the  middle  (or  sec(md)  range  of  Apennines  surrounding 
Florence  on  February  25th,  except  drifted  patches,  a  few  of 
which  still  remained  on  March  27th,  at  which  time  the  third 
or  farthest  range  was  still  covered. 

F(^s.  —  Florence  has  the  reputation,  in  some  books  of 
travels,  of  being  subject  to  fogs ;  but  it  has  scarcely  deserved 
this  character  die  past  winter;  in  which  there  were  about 
eight  days  in  which  the  mornings  were  foggy  till  ten  o'clock, 
and  then  succeeded  by  bright  sunshine,  but  not  more  than  two 
days  of  continued  fog. 

Wind.  —  What  is  noted  in  the  table  as  to  the  direction  of 
the  wind  must  l)e  taken  with  some  grains  of  allowance,  as  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  be  accurate  on  this  point  when  residing  in 
E  city  where,  the  fuel  being  mostly  charcoal,  you  may  look 
long  without  seehig  smoke  issue  from  a  single  chimney,  and 
where,  from  its  proximity  to  the  Apennines,  a  superior  current 
of  air  is  not  unfrecjucntly  directly  contrary  to  that  which  pre- 
vails near  the  surface.  Tliis  was  the  case  for  the  whole  of 
two  days  (Jan.  28.  and  29.);  the  lower  current  being  south- 
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east  or  east,  and  the  upper,  as  indicated  by  the  course  of  the 
clouds,  directly  west.  The  highest  wind  was  on  Jan.  2., 
when,  from  five  to  eight  p.  m.,  it  olew  almost  a  hurricane. 

Dryness  of  Air.  —  The  superior  dryness  of  the  air  in  Italy 
in  summer,  compared  with  that  of  England  and  many  parts 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  is  well  known :  but  I  was  not  aware 
that  the  difference  is  equally  striking  even  in  the  rainy  part 
of  winter,  judging,  for  want  of  a  better  hygrometer,  frotxt  the 
condensation  of  moisture  on  the  inside  of  windows  in  rooms 
without  a  fire ;  which  I  have  always  observed  to  be  very  con- 
siderable in  winter,  both  in  England,  and  also  at  Brussels 
during  a  three  years'  residence  there,  whenever  a  cold  n^dht 
succeeds  a  rainy  or  warm  day,  the  condensed  moistuf^  often 
even  running  down  to  the  floor :  whereas  at  Florence,  under 
precisely  similar  circumstances,  I  have  never  but  once  observed 
more  than  a  slight  condensation  in  the  middle  of  the  panes,  as 
if  breathed  on,  even  in  rooms  with  a  north  aspect;  and  <^y 
once  during  the  frost,  any  appearance,  and  that  but  slight,  df 
that  thick  crust  of  ice  formed  on  the  inside  of  the  panes  in 
England  and  at  Brussels  whenever  a  hard  frost  sets  in.  Among 
many  other  proofs  of  the  greater  dryness  of  the  air  in  winter, 
one  is  afforded  by  the  profusion  in  which  grapes  are  to  be  had, 
at  less  than  twopence  a  pound,  at  the  corners  of  every  street, 
up  to  the  end  of  March,  quite  free  from  all  mouldiness,  thouidi 
cut  full  four  months,  and  kept  merely  by  being  hung  at  the 
top  of  rooms  without  a  fire. 

Progress  of  Vegetation^  4*c.-!-The  effect  of  shade,  in  prevent- 
ing, or  rather  neutralising,  terrestrial  radiation,  was  very  strik- 
ingly exhibited  in  the  Cascine  (or  park)  at  Florence,  Jan.  22., 
afler  the  second  and  longest  frost.  While  all  the  rest  of  the 
surrounding  exposed  grass  looked  bare  and  withered,  that 
under  a  group  of  old  evergreen  oaks  had  made  a  shoot  of 
from  1  to  2  in.,  and  was  of  a  fine  vivid  green,  distinguishable 
at  a  great  distance.  Groundsel,  the  daisy,  shepherd's  purse^ 
Veronica  arv6nsis,  Calendula  arv6nsis,  &c.,  in  flower  the  whole 
winter,  their  blossoms  expanding,  during  the  frost,  on  bright 
warm  days. — Leaves  halfexpandedj  of  elder  and  weeping 
willow,  March  7. ;  hawthorn,  March  J  2. ;  Cratae'gus  JFVra^ 
c^ntha  Lin.  (which,  with  blackthorn  and  Paliurus  austmis, 
chiefly  forms  the  hedges  round  Florence),  March  25. ;  elms 
(the  lower  branches),  and  Liriodendron  Tulipifera,  March  27^ ; 
Paliiirus  australis,  March  30.  —  Wild  plants  in  jUmer^  as 
under :  —  (Xxalis  corniculata,  January  28. ;  Crocus  bifl^rus  ? 
(which  covered  a  gra^ss  field  of  six  or  eight  acres  as  profusely 
as  Colchicum  autumnale  does  some  English  meadows),  Feb. 
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16. ;  Erinthb  hyemalis  (a  troublesome  weed  in  the  vineyards 
and  olive  grounds),  Feb.  19. ;  JEfyacinthus  racemj^us  (which 
here  replaces  the  hare-bell  of  Britain),  Feb.  23.  ;'pilewort, 
March  2. ;  violets  (which  are  more  abundant  about  Florence 
than  I  ever  saw  them  anywhere),  and  primroses  (less  common), 
March  5.;  Jfellt^borus  viridis  and  'Anemone  hortensis  (both 
very  common  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  towards  Fiesole), 
March  15.;  ^^ca  mkjor,  March  24.;  Z^a^rus  nobilis,  March 
28.  —  Standard  peach  and  almond  trees :  a  few  flowers  im- 
folded,  March  9.,  but  not  generally  in  blossom  until  March 
15.,  when,  mixed  with  the  blue-green  olive  trees,  they  made  a 
glorious  dhow;  blackthorn,  March  19. ;  pear  and  plum  trees, 
March  27.  Vine  buds  still  apparently  quiescent  at  the  end 
of  March,  and,  owing  to  the  unusually  backward  spring,  the 
pnining  then  not  entirely  finished,  though  the  risk  of  the  vines 
bleeding  must  be  considerable,  as  the  peasants  seem  well  aware, 
indging  firom  the  five  or  six  pruners  now  often  hard  at  work 
m  one  vineyard. 

Vanessa  Ataldnta,  C.  61bum,  and  other  common  butterflies, 
on  die  wing  early  in  March.  Bats  flying,  more  or  less,  nearly 
all  the  winter,  and  often  long  l)efore  dusk.  Lizards,  of  several 
flpedes,  swarming,  from  the  beginning  of  March,  by  hundreds, 
en  every  bank.  A  tortoise,  about  8  in.  long,  of  a  species  com- 
mon in  Germany  and  Italy,  kept  in  a  neighbouring  garden, 
awaked  from  its  winter's  sleep,  and  appeared  above  ground 
March  26.,  and  was  brought  to  us  still  encrusted  with  the  earth 
out  of  which  it  had  made  its  way.  A  single  swallow  was  seen 
bj  mv  eldest  son,  March  16.,  but  from  that  time  none  were  vis- 
ible till  March  29.,  when  they  ap])cared  in  considerable  numbers. 

Qeneral  Remarks.  —  ITie  natives  of  Florence  concur  in 
calUng  the  past  winter  the  most  severe  which  they  have  ex- 
perienced for  thirty  years;  yet,  comparing  it  witii  my  own 
recollections  of  former  ones,  of  which  six  were  spent  in  De- 
vonshire, it  has  been  the  pleasantest  I  ever  passed.  The  north 
winds  froai  the  Apennines,  at  its  commencement,  were  high, 
and' most  piercmgly  cold,  but  afterwards  the  air  was  generally 
caltaiy  and  its  coolness  tempered  by  a  bright  sun,  so  as  to  be 
exttemely  agreeable ;  and  the  Storing  has  been  still  more  de- 
liglhtful,  no  rain,  except  two  or  tiiree  showers  not  suflicicnt  to 

Sthe  dust,  having  fallen  from  Feb.  21.  to  March  31.,  of 
ich  thirty-eight  days,  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  five 
doody  ones,  has  been  one  uninterrupted  period  of  sunshine 
and  balmy  breezes,  mostly  fi^m  the  south-west,  and  quite 
equal  to  the  finest  May  weather  in  England.  Rain,  however, 
now  begins  to  be  much  wanted.     I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Florence^  April  2.  1830.  W.  Spencr. 
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REVIEWS. 


Art.  I.  DdicuB  Sylvarum;  or  Grand  and  Eamaniie  Fared 
Scenery  in  England  and  Scotland*  Drawn  from  Nature  and 
etched  by  Jacob  George  Stnitt,  Author  of  the  S^lva  Briidnmoa* 
London.    Fol.    Nos.  I.  and  IL 

The  forest  scenerv  of  Great  Britain  constitutes  one  of  the 
noblest  ornaments  of  our  island,  and  one,  moreover,  of  that 
peculiar  kind,  which  it  is  least  within  the  power  of  art  to 
create  suddenly  and  at  once.  Stately  edifices  may  be  erected, 
gardens  laid  out  and  enriched  with  the  choicest  gifls  of  Flora, 
fountains  and  expansive  lakes  may  be  formed  and  brought  to 
perfection  in  the  space  of  a  comparatively  short  time,  by  any 
one  who,  together  with  the  inclination  for  such  undertakingS| 
possesses  the  command  of  wealth :  but  ages  and  generations 
must  pass  over  before  a  single  oak  tree  can  arrive  even  at 
maturity,  much  less  at  that  stage  of  growth,  or  rather  of 
decay,  in  which  its  genuine  beauty  and  magnificence  are  best 
developed.  We  apprehend  that  the  age  of  our  venerable 
stag-headed  oaks  is  much  under-rated  by  the  generality  even 
of  intelligent  persons.  As  to  the  opinion  so  commonly 
broached,  that  a  oak  is  a  hundred  years  in  coming  to  per- 
fection, a  hundred  in  what  may  be  called  the  vigour  of  life, 
and  another  hundred  in  decay,  it  is,  we  feel  confident,  a  mere 
vulgar  error,  and  does  not  hold  true  in  any  one  part  of  the 
assertion.  The  Tortworth  Chestnut  (of  whose  existence  as  a 
large  and  notable  tree  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of  King  Stephen 
there  is  historical  record),  it  has  been  calculated,  is  not  less 
than  eleven  hundred  years  old.  "  And  if  we  consider,'* 
says  an  intelligent  writer  *,  "  the  quick  growth  of  the  chest- 
nut compared  with  that  of  the  oak,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
inferior  bulk  of  tlie  Tortworth  Chestnut  to  the  Cowthorpe  (see 
Vol.  I.  p.  247.  fig.  102.),  the  Bentley,  and  the  Boddington 
Oaks,  may  we  not  venture  to  infer,  that  the  existence  of  mese 
truly  venerable  trees  commenced  some  centiu'ies  prior  to  the 

*  See  Planting  and  Ornamental  Gardening,  a  Practical  IVeatite.     Pub- 
Ibhed  by  Dodsley,  1785. 
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tora  of  Christianity  ?"  We  can  readily  subscril>e  to  tliis  doc- 
trine; and  feel,  indeed,  quite  at  a  loss  to  set  limits  (under 
&vourable  circumstances)  to  the  natural  duration  of  this  mo- 
narch of  the  forest* 

A  fine  picturesque  oak  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  object 
in  nature.  And  here  we  would  entreat  all  such  as  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  the  possessors  of  these  ^^  venerable  and 
living  antiquities  of  nature,"  not  to  mutilate  their  forms  and 
destroy  their  character  by  cutting  out  as  unsightly  objects, 
the  raunpikes,  or  rampikes  as  they  are  called,  that  is,  the 
dead  and  denudated  arms,  that  have  endured  the  blast  of 
ages,  —  a  practice  which  we  are  sorry  to  see  adopted  in  the 
porks  of  some  of  our  nobility  and  gentr}',  and  of  which  the 
example  is  set  even  in  the  royal  domain  at  Windsor.  The 
bold  projecting  limbs,  now  ^^  blasted  with  antiquity,"  though 
no  longer  adorned  with  rich  and  verdant  foliage,  still  add 
greatly  to  the  grandeur  and  picturesque  effect  oCthe  tree ;  they 
preserve  the  proper  balance  of  the  parts,  which  is  conse- 
quently destroyed  by  their  removal,  and  serve  as  memoran- 
anms  of  its  pristine  vigour,  to  define  the  original  outline  and 
extent  of  the  whole ;  the  imagination  supplymg  to  the  mind 
what  is  no  longer  actually  visible  to  the  eye.  We  should  as 
Boon  think  of  removing  some  ivy-mantled  turret,  or  mouldering 
mosfr-grown  buttress,  from  an  ancient  castellated  ruin,  with  a 
view  to  improve  its  beauty,  as  of  depriving  our  oaks  of  their 
raunpikes,  and  **  curtailing  them  of  this  fair  proportion." 

Delighting  as  we  do  in  our  ^^  old  patrician  trees,"  it  is 
never  without  regret  that  we  see  the  woodman  exercising  his 
craft  upon  them,  or  hear  the  sound  of  the  axe  echoing  through 
the  grove.  The  demands  of  the  state,  however, — the  cupidity, 
tlie  extravagance,  or,  perhaps,  the  bad  taste  of  landed  proprie* 
tors, — the  blasting  and  tempestuous  elements, — or,  lastly,  the 
unsparing  hand  of  time, — some  or  all  of  these  are  causes  per- 
petually m  operation  to  ravage  the  forests  and  despoil  the 
country  of  its  ornamental  timber.  It  is  therefore  with  no 
ordinary  satisfaction  that  we  hail  Mr.  Strutt's  successful 
attempt  to  portray  some  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  our 
forest  scenery,  and  leave  to  after-ages  a  memorial  of  them, 

"  Quod  nee  Jovis  ire,  nee  igncs. 


Nee  potent  ferrimi,  nee  edax  abolerc  vctustas."  * 

Mr.  Strutt  is  already  known  to  the  public,  not  only  as 
an  elegant  and  accomplished  scholar,  the  translator  of  Clau^ 

• **  Whieh,  Jove's  rage, 

Nor  fire,  nor  sword  shall  raze,  nor  eating  ace." 

Opid*t  Met,    (Sanayi'a  translation.) 
C  c  3 
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diem  *,  and  of  the  Latin  and  Italian  poems  of  Mikon^  and 
as  a  landscape-painter,  but  also  more  particularly '  as  the 
author  of  S^va  Britdnnica^  or  Portraits  of  Forest  2hees  dis- 
tinguished Jor  their  Antiquity^  Magnitude^  or  Beasthf.  Wie 
have  a  remark  or  two  to  make  relative  to  this  last-mentioiied 
work,  before  we  proceed  to  that  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  present  article.  The  two  publications  are  of  the  same 
size,  and  of  congenial  character.  Several,  indeed,  of  the  sub* 
jects  in  either  work  might  without  impropile^  have  fbmid  a 
place  in  the  other.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  we  think,  thai  the 
Sylva  Britdnnica  was  not  enlarged  to  double  its  extent,  or 
more,  so  as  to  have  included  portraits  of  all  the  more  remark* 
able  trees  still  remaining  throughout  the  country,  —  trees,  we 
mean,  either  connected  with  some  historical  fact  or  traditioOy 
commemorative  of  some  illustrious  personage,  or  themselves 
remarkable  for  their  size,  beauty,  or  extraordinary  growth 
and  conformation.  We  should  like  to  have  had  a  complete 
collection  of  such  trees.  It  is  not  very  probable  that  any 
other  person  should  now  ccmimence  a  work  on  an  exactly 
similar  plan;  and  if  it  were  undertaken,  we  much  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  executed  with  an  equal  degree  of  taste 
and  ability.  Mr.  Strutt^s  plates  are  etchings  of  a  folio  siae^ 
and  of  a  very  superior  order.  There  is  no  joumeyman'a 
work  in  them ;  but,  having  been  executed  entirely  by  his  own 
hand,  they  possess  the  freshness,  spirit^  and  freedom  of  ori- 
ginal sketches  from  the  pencil  of  a  master,  and  have  lost 
nothing  by  evaporation  from  being  transferred  from  the 
drawing  to  the  copper.  They  have  the  merit  too  —  a  merit 
but  seldom  aimed  at  even  by  painters  —  of  depicting,  and  in 
most  cases  with  gi*eat  precision,  the  true  characteristic  features 
of  each  species  intended  to  be  represented.  The  ti'ees  figured 
proclaim  their  own  kind :  they  are  oak  trees,  ash,  beech, 
yew,  &C.,  and  not  only  so,  but  faithful  portraits  of  individual 
specimens  of  each.  In  expressing  the  foliage  of  the  oak,  and 
its  contorted  branches,  the  touch  of  the  artist  is  pecotiariy 
happy.  We  happen  to  know  that  the  author  was  strong^ 
urged  by  several  of  his  subscribers  to  extend  the  Sjflva  Bri^ 
t&imica  by  the  addition  of  some  extra-numbers;  and  there  ia 
reason  to  believe,  that  had  he  consulted  either  his  private 
inclination  or  his  own  pecuniary  interest,  he  would  readily 
have  complied  with  the  request  His  refusal  to  do  so  is^  we 
suspect,  to  be  attributed  to  feelings  of  delicacy  towards  his 
subscribers.    He  had  in  the  outset  engaged  to  complete  the 

*  This  translation  of  select  poems  from  Cktudian  is  a  work  of  great 
merit,  and  by  no  means  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  lSI4s  aod  sold  by  Messrs.  Longman. 
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work  in  twelve  numbers,  and  he  judged  that  he  should  not  be 
fulfilling  his  engagements  and  keeping  faith  with  the  public, 
if  he  exceeded  that  quantity.  Thus  finding  himself,  there- 
fore, ^^  spatiis  exclusus  iniquis  *,"  he  declined  complying  widi 
the  urgent  solicitations  of  some,  at  the  risk  of  offending  others. 
We  are  the  more  inclined  to  attribute  his  refusal  to  some 
such  honourable  motives,  firom  the  very  handsome  manner  in 
which  the  work  was  conducted  throughout  from  the  beginning, 
and  finally  brought  to  a  close.  A  progressive  improvement 
in  the  plates  was  visible  in  each  succeeding  numlier.  lliere 
was  more  of  finish  in  the  execution,  more  labour  expended, 
more  light  and  shade,  more  pictorial  effect,  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  eariier  etchings.  And,  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Strutt, 
it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that,  when  the  concluding  number 
came  forth,  each  subscriber  was  presented  with  two  extra- 
plates,  a  frontispiece  and  tailpiece,  of  equal  size  with  the 
rest,  without  any  additional  charge  being  made  for  the  over- 
weight This  certainly  was  making  his  bow  in  the  most 
handsome  way  to  those  who  had  encouraged  his  undertaking. 
By  such  liberal  conduct  we  hope  and  trust  he  will  be  no  loser ; 
as  it  may  serve  as  a  pledge  and  earnest  to  the  public,  that 
they  are  safe  in  his  hands,  and  run  no  risk  of  being  shabbily 
treated  by  him  in  his  present  or  any  future  ])ublicution. 

We  now  turn  to  the  work  more  immediately  before  us,  the 
Ddicia  Sylvainmj  or  Grand  and  Romantic  Forest  Scenery  in 
England  and  Scotland.  The  contents  of  the  two  numbers 
already  published  do  not  disappoint  the  expectations  raised 
by  this  imposing  title.  In  the  Sylva  Britdtmicoy  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  undertaking,  the  (^rtraits  of  single  trees  now 
and  then  presented  rather  stiff  and  formal  subjects,  and  were 
in  some  few  instances  unavoidably  deficient  in  picturesque 
beauty.  Tlie  plates  in  the  present  work  are  not  liable  to  the 
same  objection,  beuig  all  of  them  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  best  taste  of  the  landscape-painter,  and  in  point  of  execu- 
tion equal  or  superior  to  the  very  best  etchings  in  the  fonner 
work.  The  frontispiece,  which  is  extremely  appropriate,  is  a 
plate  of  great  merit  Mr.  Strutt  has  not  thought  well  to  tell 
lis  where  the  scene  is  to  l>e  met  with,  or  whether  it  has  any 
existence  in  reality ;  we  presume,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  com- 
position. At  the  same  time,  we  could  almost  fancy  that  we 
nad,  during  our  summer  rambles  in  a  midland  county,  our- 
selves seen  the  identical  old  oak  (//^^  100.),  with  its  dragon 
claws  casting  anchor  in  the  nxik  below,  which  forms  the  more 
prominent  object  in  the  plate.     Be  this  as  it  may,  however, 

*  **  In  narrow  bounds  confined/* 

c  (• :) 


we  feel  confident,  and  stake  our  credit  on  the  assertion,  that 
tJie  tree  in  question,  if  not  an  actual  portrait,  lias  at  least  its 
prototype  in  nature,  and  is  not  a  mere  invention  of  the  artist 
manufactured  in  his  painting-room  in  Duke  Street.  If  we 
mistake  not,  Mr.  Strutt  is  more  of  an  out-of-tloors  artist  tlian 
some  of  his  fraternity ;  we  mean  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
sketching  much,  and  even  painting,  in  the  open  air.  From  a 
close  and  repeated  inspection  of  his  works,  bolh  on  canvass 
and  on  copper,  we  apprehend  that  he  studies  Nature  above 
and  before  alt  other  models,  an<l  looks  upon  her  us  a  surer 
guide  to  excellence  than  even  the  best  of  the  old  nmstei^. 
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We  are  far  from  meaning  in  the  least  degree  to  detract  from 
the  merit  of  our  Claudes,  Ruysdaels,  and  Hobbimas  (on  the 
contrary,  we  have  them  in  the  highest  esteem),  or  to  deny  the 
utility  of  their  works  in  correcting  the  taste  and  guiding  the 
execution  of  modem  painters.  Nevertheless  we  would  not 
wish  to  see  these  heroes  of  former  days,  eminent  as  they  were 
in  their  profession,  too  servilely  copied,  or  too  exclusively 
attended  to.  Art  may  be  carried  too  far.  It  is  very  possible 
and  very  conmion  to  study  pictures  more  than  nature ;  almost, 
indeed,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  latter.  Was  it  not  by  a 
close  application  to  the  study  of  nature  that  the  old  masters 
themselves  attained  to  eminence  ?  The  modern  aspirant  after 
fiime,  therefore,  should  pursue  the  like  course ;  and  ^<  with 
all  appliances  and  means  to  boot,"  which  are  fairly  to  be 
derived  from  an  inspection  of  the  works  of  his  predecessors, 
let  him  go  in  the  first  instance  to  the  fountain-head,  and  study 
Nature  ror  himself,  instead  of  takuig  up  with  her  beauties  at 
second  hand,  and  viewing  them,  as  it  were,  through  the  eyes 
of  another.  We  could  expatiate  on  this  subject,  but  our 
limits  warn  us  to  forbear. 

The  first  number  of  Delicia  Sylvarum  contains,  besides  the 
frontispiece  already  spoken  of,  four  plates,  the  full  complement 
of  each  number,  representing,  res|)ectively,  scenes  from  Wind- 
8or»  Epping,  and  Marlborough  Forests,  and  one  view  near 
Chepstow.  Among  these  we  decidedly  give  the  preference  to 
the  genuine  forest  views.  The  oak  in  the  Ep))ing  plate,  with 
its  foreshortened  arms,  the  brilliant  spring  of  water  at  its  foot, 
and  the  weeds  in  the  fore-ground,  demand  our  unqualified 
praise.  We  have  one  fault,  however,  and  but  one,  to  find 
with  this  beautiful  plate.  Tlie  head  of  the  tree,  in  the  middle 
of  the  picture  towards  the  top,  is  heavy,  lumpish,  and  too 
unlike  foliage ;  nor  is  the  outline  of  it  gtwd.  We  are  quite 
sure  that,  with  a  little  care,  Mr.  Strutt  could  have  managed 
this  part  of  the  etching  better,  since,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  he  excels  in  depicthig  foliage,  and  es)K'cially  the 
foliage  of  the  oak.  The  fault  complained  of  is  owing,  we 
conceive,  to  some  alteration  having  been  made  in  the  plate, 
after  the  design  was  etched  on  the  copper,  of  which  alteration 
we  fancy  we  can  perceive  evident  traces.  One  or  two  other 
instances  of  a  similar  kind  might  be  pointed  out  in  some  of 
the  otlier  plates ;  and  we  mention  the  circumstance  the  rather, 
not  in  the  spirit  of  severe  criticism,  but  in  the  hope  that  Mr. 
Strutt  will  take  care  to  avoid  inflicting  on  his  plates  the  same 
kind  of  blemishes  in  future.  The  more  complete  he  has  his 
design  at  the  first,  and  the  fewer  alterations  he  makes  with  the 
scraper  and  buniislier  afler  the  acid  has  once  been  applied  to 

c  c  4 
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llie  copper,  die  better.  At  all  eveDt6,if  lie  thiuks  well  ton 
■ay  material  alteration  in  a  plate,  the  portion  of  work  whicb  it 
is  wished  to  erase  should  be  erased  thoroughly,  and  not  left  at 
a  blot  to  mar  the  fair  beauty  of  the  whole.  Had  our  artist  more 
scrupulously  attended  to  this  rule,  we  should  not  have  had  to 
lament  the  imperfect  apparition  of  a  waggon  and  horses  still 
visible  in  the  next  plate  we  shall  notice,  whidi  rqireseuis  a 
scene  from  Marlborough  Forest.  We  have  bere  a  uortrait  of 
a  beautiful  and  exlraordiuary  oak  (  fig.  iOJ.],  whicQ,  u'e  arc 


informed,  "  from  a  large  portion  of  its  branches  scarcely 
liftinw  themselves  off  the  earth,  is  known  by  the  naine  of  the 
creeping  oak.''  This  tree  ought  by  all  means  to  have  found 
a  place  in  the  Sylva  Bnldnnica,  and  would  have  made  an 
appropriate  companion  to  the  king  oak  {^fig.  102.),  standing 
in  the  same  forest,  and  of  which  a  portrait  is  given  in  that 
work. 

We  pass  on  to  the  second  number,  in  which  we  find  the 
wild  and  romantic  Linn  of  Dee  in  the  forest  of  Brae-mar 
Scotland,  the  Bumham  Beeches,  and  two  scenes  in  the  Forest 
of  Arden.  Of  these  plates,  which  are  all  good,  we  adintre 
most  the  two  former,  on  account  of  the  superior  brillian^  and 
sharpness  of  the  etchuig;  and  particularly  that  ol"  llio  Burn- 
bam  Beeches.  We  can  speak  to  the  accuracy  of  this  plate  as 
a  view,  having  ourselves  sauntered  with  inhniCe  delight  io  (his 
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^uesteretl  spot,  wliicli  recommends  il^eif  to  our  notice  i 
e\i  by  its  own  intruisic  beauty,  as  by  the  circumstance  of  ita-1 
IhaTing  been,  as  Mr.  Striitt  iiifoi-tns  ue,  the  favourite  liaunt  otM 
rlhe  poet  Gray,  and  "  tlie  scene  of  bU  jxwlic  nmsinga."  ThU  t 
■  charming  tract  ot"woo<llami,  which  is  of  consideriible  cxten^  J 
llies  ouly  a  few  miles  from  .Stoke  Pogis  *,  in  BuckinghanhJ 
I  ahire.  It  possesses  snUicioiit  inequality  of  ground  and  variety  I 
I  cf  surface  to  give  additional  interest  to  the  sylvan  scenery.J 
I  The  oak,  the  birch,  and  the  holly  contribute  tlieir  sbadesfl 
^*nd  the  native  juniper,  a  loc:d  if  nut  a  rare  shrub,  flourithef  U 
■Jiere  in  profusion,  and  casts  a  dark  and  sober-coloiu-ed  mantl*-! 
Tover  the  whole  landscape.  But  tliat  which  constitutes  thol 
I  peculiar  feature  of  the  place,  and  marks  its  character,  audi 
I  nom  which,  uideed,  it  derives  it^  oppellation,  is  the  beech, 


"  That  wreaths  it 


il  fuiitBstic  roots  so  high," 


I  md  appears  to  be  the  staple  growtli  of  this  part  of  die  cotin--i 
y  try.  These  trees  ai-e  of  great  antifjiiity,  and  many  of  theoS  I 
I  fW  a  large  size;  and,  having  bfen  pollnrded  or  lopped.  nuMtl 
I  probably  for  fuel,   at  some  remote  peiiod,  have  since  been  I 

.   *  In  the  rhurch-yanl  ut  ^tokv,  which  [)robabl}  Roggcsiodthu  idea  ofhli  fl 
IcdcbntcJ  elegy,  the  uiorral  remain*  of  the  poet  ore  Gntombed- 
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sufTered  to  grow  and  take  their  own  course,  unmolested  by 
the  axe,  and  now  assume  the  wildest  forms,  occasionally  pre- 
senting almost  a  grotesque  appearance.  Their  roots  espe- 
cially are  in  many  instances  of  a  very  large  size,  and  extraor- 
dinarily picturesque ;  the  clefts  or  mterstices  between  thdr 
separate  divisions  will  be  found  on  admeasurement  in  some 
cases  to  exceed  a  yard  in  depth.  We  know  of  no  place  that 
we  would  sooner  select  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  oar 
abode  for  a  week  in  the  summer,  and  pitching  our  camp, 

fripsy-Uke,  "  patulae  sub  tegmine  fagi,"  to  ramble  about  at 
eisure,  and  enjoy  the  pure  charms  of  nature,  than  the  Bum- 
ham  Beeches.  Not  only  the  lover  of  forest  scenery  and  oS 
the  beauties  of  nature  in  general,  but  the  botanist  and  the 
entomologist,  would  each  of  them  here  find  an  ample  field 
for  his  pursuits  and  a  rich  remuneration  for  his  labours. 

Of  the  two  scenes  in  the  Forest  of  Arden  much  might  be 
said  in  pnuse,  though  the  plates  are,  as  we  have  said,  in  point 
of  briUiancy  of  etching,  not  qmte  eaual  to  their  companions 
in  the  same  number.  This  partial  inferiority  is  owing^  we 
apprehend,  to  a  want  of  equal  success  in  the  operation  of 
biting  iriy  —  an  operation  which,  while  it  requires  much  skill 
and  experience  in  the  artist,  depends,  after  all,  in  some 
degi*ee,  on  chance,  or  at  least  on  circumstances  over  which  the 
operator  has  not  the  entire  control.  Independently  of  the 
strength  of  the  acid  employed  for  the  purpose,  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  temperature  of  the  room,  and,  above  all, 
the  due  admixture  of  the  metals  of  which  the  plate  is  com- 
posed —  all  or  any  of  these  will  make  a  material  difference. 

"  The  very  name  of  the  Forest  of  Arden,"  observes  our 
author,  "  conjures  up  in  the  mind  of  the  English  reader  a 
thousand  poetical  images ;  for  he  involuntarily  links  it  with 
Shakspeare's  muse ;  peoples  it  with  banished  lords ;  listens 
in  imagination  to  ^  the  moralising  of  the  melancholy  Jaques,' 
and  longs  to  find  out  the  individual  oak 

"  *  Whose  antique  roots  peep  out 


Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood : 
To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequester'd  stag. 
That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta*en  a  hurt. 
Did  come  to  languish.' 

"  It  is,  however,  too  often  the  unwelcome  province  of  the 
historian  and  topographer  to  destroy  the  associations  with 
which  fancy  loves  to  deck  a  favourite  scene,  by  showing  the 
fallacy  on  which  they  are  founded."  Accordingly,  the  Shak- 
spearean  Forest  of  Arden,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state,  is 
to  be  sought  for  in  foreign,  not  in  English,  soil,  and  is  no 
other  than  the  Ardennes  of  our  Gallic  neighbours.     With 
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respect  to  the  Wai*wickshirc  Arden,  little  or  nothing  is  known 
on  the  subject.  That  it  ever  had  any  claims  to  the  name  or 
legal  character  of  a  forest,  as  Mr.  Strutt,  on  no  better  autho- 
rity than  the  poet  Drayton,  leaves  us  to  infer,  we  very  much 
doubt,  or  rather  entirely  disbelieve.  To  some  this  may  per- 
haps appear  a  startling  assertion ;  however,  it  is  not  hastily 
made.  ^*  Arden''  is  supposed  by  Whitaker  to  mean  a  great 
wood ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  certain  district  in 
Warwickshire,  comprehending  probably  the  Woodland  in 
opposition  to  the  Feldon,  was  so  called ;  from  whence  Turkil 
de  Arden  acquired  his  appellation,  and  the  distant  vills  of 
Weston  in  Arden  and  Hampton  in  Arden  their  adjunctive 
distinction;  but  that  its  magnitude  corresponded  with  the 
poet  Drayton's  verse,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Strutt, 

**  Her  one  hand  touching  Trent,  the  other  Severn's  side," 

is  not  to  be  believed  for  a  moment;  nor  dare  we  place  any 
more  reliance  on  the  "  Map  of  the  Arden,"  in  Bartlett's 
Manduessedtim.  That  the  district  in  question  was  woodland 
generally,  is  clear  from  the  circumstance  of  lands  in  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Third  being  sold  "  per  magnam  mensuram  de 
Ardenne,"  the  woodland  measure  long  continuing  to  be  larger 
than  that  which  was  applied  ui  meting  other  lands.  Tliere 
are,  indeed,  smatterers  in  antiquarian  lore,  who  scruple  not 
to  maintain  that  the  present  names  of  certain  parishes  in 
Warwickshire  still  serve  to  point  out  the  boundaries  of  the 
ancient  Forest  of  Arden.  Tlius  they  assert,  and  so  far  assert 
truly,  that  there  runs  through  a  portion  of  the  county,  com- 
mencing from  the  north,  and  extending  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,  an  uninterrupted  line  of  parishes,  the  names  of 
which  terminate  in  "  ley,"  as,  c.  g.  Budesley,  Baxterley, 
Ansley,  Arley,  Astley,  Fillongley,  Corley,  Allesley,  &c.  And 
these,  we  are  required  to  believe,  constituted  what  they  choose 
to  call  the  lay  or  laj/  lands  of  the  forest,  situate  on  its  out- 
skirts, meaning  by  that  term  the  cultivated  lands,  or  those 
employed  for  agricultural  purposes,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
uncultivated  or  woodland  tracts.  All  this,  we  hesitate  not  to 
say,  is  in  our  opinion  mere  antiquarian  quackery ;  the  termi- 
nation of  these  names  having  about  as  much  to  do  with 
defining  the  boundaries  of  the  forest  as  it  has  with  dctennin- 
ing  the  source  and  direction  of  the  mysterious  Niger.  Tlie 
truth,  we  believe,  is,  as  we  are  compelled  to  state,  and  have 
above  pretty  broadly  hinted,  that  the  Warwickshire  Forest  of 
Arden  never  was,  in  fact,  any  forest  at  all ;  but  that  the  dis- 
trict, being  generally  wcKnlland  (as  already  stated),  acquired 
th«  appellation  of  forest  in  contradistinction  to  tlie  more  open 
country. 


.SM  SlnaCs  Ddkut  Sgbmam. 

We  beg  pardoa  of  our  readers  far  hftviog  Aptiiiifd  tben 
to  kng  in  die  farest,  and  with  (we  fear)  sach  dry  and  aopa- 
latable  fere.  We  though  it  not  iamiroortant»  kowerer,  to 
ei^Mxe  the  fella<7  of  an  opinion,  which  seems  to  be  iride 
qiread  and  deep  rooted.  PeopktidkoTtheFoRst  of  AIdcl^ 
mi,  can^t  bjr  the  soond  of  the  wordi^  without  the  leart 
enqoiiTy  take  up  with  the  belief  that  in  the  olden  time  die 
huids  had  a  Intimate  r^tto  that  character  wfaidi  the  name 
im{dies.  Ovr»$  icraXtuum^  rtSf  wqXXbUs  4  Kv^H  rik  gXufciei^ 
xai  M  ra  ir^fut  fioAAof  TftgwrrcuJ^ 

Qoittinff  at  length  the  Jntricacies  of  Arden,  we  now  hasten 
to  a  conclusion,  observing,  as  we  pass,  that  each  sulject  ef 
the  Ddicia  Sjfivarum  is  acocMnpanied  by  a  small  portion  ef 
descriptiTe  letter-press,  interspersed  and  enlivened  with  vfffXi^ 
priate  quotations,  both  poetical  and  prose.  The  account,  by 
John  Taylor  the  water-poet,  of  the  extenave  and  magnificent 
huntings,  which  formerly  took  place  in  the  Forest  of  Brae-mar, 
is  highly  curious  and  interesting.  Did  our  limits  permit,  we 
would  gladly  extract  the  passage ;  but,  having  already  tres- 
passed on  the  patience  of  our  readers,  we  refer  them  to  Mr. 
Strutt's  own  pages,  and  shall  content  ourselves  with  observing 
generally,  that  the  descriptive  part  of  the  work  befedre  us^ 
brief  as  it  is,  is  in  unison  with  the  pictorial,  and  just  what 
might  be  expected  from  a  man  of  Mr.  Strutt's  known  taste 
and  acquirements.  In  one  instance,  however,  our  author  com- 
mits a  strange  blunder :  at  the  end  of  his  introduction  he 
employs  the  word  "  accorded**  instead  of  what,  we  feel  assured, 
he  meant  to  have  written,  ^^  awarded:**  a  mere  lapsus  this, 
inadvertently  made  in  an  imguarded  moment,  which  we  notice 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  convince  our  readers,  that,  however  lavish 
we  may  appear  to  have  been  in  our  praises  of  Mr.  Strutt  and 
his  performances  (and  we  certainly  do  think  very  highly  of 
them),  we  are  ready  at  the  same  time  fairly  and  fearlessly  to 
point  out  any  the  most  minute  blemishes  we  can  detect  in  the 
execution  of  his  work.  We  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Strutt, 
heartily  wishing  that  he  may  meet  with  that  liberal  support 
and  encouragement  from  the  public,  which  in  our  conscience 
we  think  he  so  well  deserves.  To  every  lover  of  fbfest 
scenery,  to  every  admirer  of  pure  and  spirited  etchings,  we 
confidently  recommend  the  Delicice  Sylvdrum,  ventunng  to 
predict  that  the  work  will  be  handed  down  to  posteri^,  and 
remain  xr^/xa  hg  &e)  f  long  after  the  charming  scenes  it  por- 
trays shall  have  mouldered  into  decay. 

*  **  80  impatient  of  labour  are  the  most  men  in  search  of  truth,  and  «n« 
brace  soonest  the  things  that  are  next  to  hand^-^Hkucydideifb,  I  (Hobbei.) 
f  **  For  an  everlasting  possession." 
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P.  8.  —  We  think  it  but  justice  to  inform  our  readers  that  the  three 
wood-cuts  which  accompany  the  present  article  are  miniature  sketches,  by 
Mr.  Williams,  from  Mr.  Strutt*s  original  etchings  in  the  Deiicite  Sylvdrum 
and  S^lwa  Mriidnnica,  These  two  artists  work  admirably  well  in  couples ; 
an  assertion  in  which,  we  think,  we  are  borne  out  by  an  inspection  of  the 
Tigncttes  themselves,  as  well  as  of  similar  specimens  from  the  same  source 
in  former  Numbers  of  the  Magazine.  To  Mr.  Strutt  is  due  the  merit  of 
having  made  the  sketches,  and  drawn  them  with  pencil  on  the  wood ;  and 
to  Mr.  Williams  that  of  having  most  successfully  executed  the  blocks  so 
tfaced  by  his  coadjutor.  We  avow  ourselves  great  admirers  of  the  xylogra^ 
pjiic  art;  and  among  all  its  professors  we  know  of  few  who  equal,  of  none 
who  surpass,  Mr.  Williams ;  for  executing  sylvan  subjects  he  stands,  we 
tfaindCy  unrivalled  in  this  department  of  the  fine  arts.  —  A,  R,  F. 


Art.  IL  Life  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  By  Dr.  Paris.  In  the  Annual 

Biography  and  Obituary  for  1830. 

Thb  lives  of  men  of  transcendent  talents  and  genius,  who  have  raised 
themselves  from  the  humble  walks  of  society  to  distinguished  eminence, 
oftr  some  of  the  most  useful  examples  which  biography  can  record,  as  they 
aflhrd  encouragement  to  intellectual  exertion,  when  deprived  of  the  ad- 
ventitious aid  of  family  consecjuencc,  and  an  expensive  education.  Any 
atleflfipt  to  disguise  the  real  cvcumstances  under  which  the  early  lives  of 
mot  men  have  often  been  passed,  and  to  represent  them  as  more  dignified 
nan  they  really  were,  may  be  compared  to  smearing  a  beautiful  statue  of 
Pteian  marble  with  naint,  and  dotnine  it  in  a  court  dress. 

We  have  been  leu  into  these  remans,  by  [)erusing  the  life  of  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy  in  the  Annual  Biography  and  Olntuary  for  1830.  The  writer  of 
the  article  has  given.a  very  luminous  and  masterly  sketch  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy's  scientific  discoveries ;  but,  not  content  with  claiming  respect  for  him 
aa  a  philosopher,  he  would  increase  our  veneration  for  him  on  account  of 
the  gentility  of  his  family.  **  The  name  of  Davy,*'  he  informs  us,  **  is  of 
ancient  respectability  in  the  West  of  England ;  his  father,  Robert  Davy, 
possessed  a  paternal  estate  opposite  to  St.  Michaers  Mount,  called  Bartel, 
which,  though  small,  was  amply  competent  for  the  supply  of  his  limited 
desires.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  his  profession,  wnich  was  that  of  a 
carver  in  wood,  was  pursued  by  him  as  an  object  rather  of  anmsement  than 
of  necessity ;  although,  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Penzance,  there 
are  many  specimens  of  his  art ;  and,  amonc  others,  several  chimney-pieces 
curiously  embellished  by  his  chisel.*'  Had  the  writer  stated  that  Ro- 
heft  Davy  was  an  honest  industrious  man,  the  praise  would  have  been 
better  understood  in  Penzance,  where,  as  we  have  been  informed,  he  was 
best  known  by  the  title  of  '*  Little  Carver  Davy ; "  and  Sir  Humphry, 
wiicn  young,  was  always  spoken  of  in  the  place  as  **  Carver  Davy's  boy ; " 
epMl  under  this  title,  we  believe,  he  was  first  introduced  to  Mr.  Davies 
Giddy,  now  Gilbert,  President  of  the  Royal  Society.  Dr.  Southey,  in  his 
life  of  Kirke  White  the  poet,  informs  va  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  butcher 
at  Nottingham.  He  might  have  added,  with  truth,  that  Mr.  White,  the 
bntcber ,  was  possessed  of  some  landctl  property ;  but  Dr.  Southey  had 
too  much  respect  for  the  understanding  of  his  readers  to  tell  them,  "  It 
is  probable  that  Mr.  White  slanghtercd  oxen,  calves,  and  sheep,  rather  for 
amusement  than  from  necessity,  thtm^h  he  constantly  supplied  many 
teulies  in  Nottingham  and  its  vicinity  with  meat,  and  was  particularly  dis- 
tinguished for  the  exi*cllence  of  his  veal.*'  Some  persons  have  such  a  fas- 
tidiouB  taste,  that  they  would  have  all  eminent  discoveries  to  be  luade  by 
gentlemen^  or  men  who  have  had  a  imiversitv  education ;  but  the  history  of 
{ihiloeophy  will  inform  us  that  four  fifths  of  the  most  important  advance- 
ments m  science  have  been  made  by  self-taught  men,  the  children  of  parents 
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ei^aged  in  useful  trades  or  occupations.  Indeed,  exce|it  mere  book  letrn- 
ingy  no  education  is  available  for  the  promotion  of  science  but  what  erery 
man  gives  to  himself;  and  it  has  been  recenthr  stated,  with  much  tmdi,that 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  made  the  greatest  of  natural  philosophers,  not  by 
Cambricke,  but  by  himself;  and  it  is  even  doubted  whether  he  derived  any 
substantial  benefit  firom  his  university  education,  though  Dr.  Barrow  was 
then  one  of  the  professors. 

With  the  domestic  concerns  or  private  foibles  of  men  who  have  conferred 
an  honour  on  their  country,  the  public  have  nothii^  to  do ;  but,  if  allusions 
be  made  to  them,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  words  should  convey 
a  correct  representation  of  fects.  The  m^  praise  bestowed  on  Lady  Davy 
we  fully  bebeve  to  be  justly  merited :  the  very  circumstance  of  her  goi^t  to 
join  her  husband  on  his  travels,  during  his  last  illness,  would  alone  afod 
sufficient  proof  of  this ;  but  while  the  biographer  speaks  of  the  **  inestimable 
treasure  of  an  afiecdonate  and  exempla^  wife,  and  a  congenial  fiiend  and 
companion,"  does  he  not,  bv  the  mention  of  these  qualities,  excite  recollec- 
tions which  the  best  friends  to  the  memory  of  this  eminent  philosopher 
would  desire  to  be  buried  in  oblivion  ?  The  biographer,  as  well  as  the  his- 
torian, who  writes  immediately  sSbet  passing  events,  has  sometimes  a  dffi- 
cult  task  to  perform,  if  he  departs  from  an  unvaried  and  immeaning  stram 
of  eulogy  in  describing  his  characters ;  but  he  who  undertakes  to  write  die 
life  of  such  a  man  as  Sir  Humphry  Davv,  should  recollect  that,  if  the  tadL 
be  well  executed,  he  is  not  wnting  for  the  present  age  alone,  but  for  poste- 
rity :  and,  if  he  descend  to  detaus  of  the  philosopher's  &inily,  and  of  his 
manners,  habits,  and  opinions  *,  the  only  value  such  details  can  possess  will 
be  from  their  verisimuitude.  Indeed,  without  this  verisimilitude,  private 
biography,  as  is  too  frec^uently  the  case,  is  nothing  but  a  ^  cunningly  devised 
fable,  intended  to  mislead,  and  not  to  instruct.  We  have  been  more 
copious  in  our  remarks,  because  it  is  announced  that  the  same  gentlemm 
who  wrote  the  article  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  is  preparing  for  publication  a 
full  life  of  this  eminent  philosopher.  From  the  able  and  perspicuous  sketch 
of  his  discoveries  given  in  the  ObUuart/,  the  writer  has  proved  himself  well 
qualified  for  the  undertaking :  we  htave  no  doubt  that  the  work  will  be 
worthy,  in  this  respect,  of  the  subject ;  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  dis- 
figured by  any  instances  of  bad  taste  or  affectation. 

*  Dr.  Paris  says  something  about  the  '*  spawn  of  infidelity,"  and  seems  to 
wish,  by  implication,  to  puff"  off*  Sir  Humpnry  Davy's  piety :  his  real  senti- 
ments on  religious  subjects  were  well  known  to  his  intmiate  friends.  The 
inference  which  Dr.  Paris  would  wish  his  readers  to  draw  respecting  the 
domestic  life  of  the  philosopher  is,  that  Sir  Humphry  Davy  and  his  lady 
lived  in  a  state  of  the  highest  connubial  felicity.  On  this  subject  he  had 
done  much  better  to  have  maintained  silence.  —  L.  H. 

Davy  '*  hearing,  while  at  Oottenberg,  that  Berzelius  was  in  the  south,  of 
Sweden,  he  wrote  him,  desiring  he  would  not  leave  Helsingborg  till  a  cer^ 
tain  day,  where  he  would  meet  him.  Accordingly,  Berzelius,  with  Orsted, 
and,  I  believe,  Brongniart,  were  there  at  the  time,  and  waited  two  days 
beyond  it ;  till  the  two  latter  lost  patience,  and  set  off*;  and  Berzelius  had 
his  horses  in  his  carriage  when  news  was  brought  that  the  Englishman  had 
arrived :  and,  when  they  met,  Davy's  excuse  was,  *  that  he  haid  found  tud^ 
capital  Jishing  by  the  way^  that  he  could  not  think  of  leaving  U*  The  waiting 
and  the  excuse,  conioined  with  the  hauteur  which,  in  later  life,  made  I^vy 
forget  most  of  his  old  friends,  and  his  old  friends  dislike  him,  were  sufficient 
to  create  an  unfriendly  feeling :  so,  af^er  spending  four  hours  together,  they 
parted.  *  Any  degree  or  mark  of  respect  I  was  disposed  to  give  him,  as  a 
great  philosopher,'  said  Berzelius :  *  but  it  was  a  pity  to  see  a  mind  like  his 
stoop  to  the  demand  of  deference  as  a  man  of  the  world.' "  (Johnstam,  in 
Brewstef^s  Journal,  April,  1830.  p  805.) 


PART  III. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.  Calendar  of  Nalvre. 
Scotland. 
Diagram,  showing  the  Motion  of  the  Mercury  in  the  Barometer  and  Ther- 
■nometer.anJ  the  I>ew  Point,  orthe  Mean  of  each,  for  every  Ten  Dayit  in 
the  Months  of  April  and  May ;  alno  the  Mean  Temperature  of  the  Air 
within  6iD.  of  a  South  firicli  Wall,  the  Thermometer  being  shaded ;  the 
Depth  of  Kain  in  the  Pluiioineter,  and  the  (Quantity  of  Moisture  eva- 
ponted  in  the  Evaporating  Gauge,  during  the  same  Period ;  m  extracted 
frcun  the  Register  kept  at  Annut  (larJena,  Perthshire,  K.  Lat.  56°  £31', 
■bove  the  level  of  the  sea  17^  ft.,  and  15  miles  from  the  coast ;  being  the 
DMU  of  daily  observatioDS  at  10  o'clock  morning  and  10  o'clock  cveniug. 
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Tbeooldeft  dsyln  April  wat  the  fid:  meui  tonpentiire  of  that  day  9IP,  atVHM  eold  O^, 
wind  esit.  The  wannest  da  j  in  that  month  waa  toe  30th :  mean  tempcntiiie  of  that  day  590, 
extreme  heat  6SP,  wind  •outh-eaat^  There  wen  only  4  days  of  brilliant,  and  10  dajs  of  partial, 

le  wind  Mew  from  the  eait  and  noith.eait  on  11  dayi,  from 


•unsliine ;  16  days  were  doudy.    The 

the  north  and  north-west  on  8  days,  and  fkom  the  west  and  aouth-weit  on  II  davs :  there  were 
moderate  alea-of  wind  from  the  north-wcet  on  the  SSih  and  SGth.-*Tto  coldMtday  In  May  vai 
on  the  10th:  mean  tempentnre  of  that  day  4fi'>,  minimum  temptnftan  96^  wlai'caiteriy.  The 
warmest  day  in  that  month  waa  the  6th  :  extreme  heat  W> ;  wind  eaat  There  were  6  dan  of 
brilliant,  and  9  days  of  partial,  sunahlne;  on  16  days  the  atnKMphere  waa  doudy..  Tbewtndbiew 
from  the  eaat  and  north  on  18  dayi.  from  the  west  and  aontii.weit  on  13  daya.  There  were  loud 
sales  of  wind  from  the  west  on  the  dd  and  3d,  and  from  the  eaat  on  the  8th  and  9th. 

The  month  of  April  commeoced  with  keen  frost,  which  lasted  four  days, 
and  did  much  hurt  to  early  blossoms,  which  the  unusually  high  temperature 
towards  the  end  of  March  had  brought  forward.  The  flowers  of  gooseberries 
were  (iillv  expanded  bv  the  6th,  at  which  time  green  sage  plums  ot 
south  walls  were  in  full  blossom,  23  days  earlier  than  last  year.  ^  The 
larch  was  in  leaf  on  the  8th.  The  crown  imperial  was  in  flower  in  the 
border  on  the  9th,  and  the  leaves  of  the  hawthorn  were  expanded  cm  Ae 
10th.  The  CXxalis  Acetosella  (^wood-sorrel),  a  plant  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  Irish  shamrock,  opened  its  little  flowers  on  the  17m.  On  the  even* 
ing  of  the  19th,  about  half-past  10  o'clock,  the  Aurora  Borealia  appeafed 
unusually  brilliant,  and  continued  with  increasing  splendour  about  three 
hours  and  a  half.  This  phenomenon  \s  usually  the  precursor  of  dropping 
weather,  and  was  in  the  present  instance  followed  bjr  frequent  and  bea?^ 
rains,  till  the  25th.  On  the  20th,  the  wild  geese,  which  had  taken  up  thar 
winter  quarters  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  began  to  exerdse  their  wnun  in 
short  excursions  previouslvto  their  setting  out  to  the  north  coasts ;  swafiows 
were  first  seen  on  the  24th.  Oats  brairdted  on  the  24th,  which  had  been 
sown  on  the  7th,  a  period  of  17  days :  mean  temperature  during  that  period 
47^.  On  the  27th  the  maple  and  horsechestnut  were  in  leaf.  The  Craw- 
ford and  Oreen  Chisel  pears  on  standards  were  in  flower  by  the  24lJi ;  die 
Galston  Muirfowl  Egg,  and  Benvie  pears  on  the  27th ;  the  genume  Golden 
Knap  on  the  28th.  and  the  Longueville  on  the  30th ;  by  which  tinie  die 
lime  and  birch  were  in  full  leaf,  and  wild  geese  had  departed  to  their  sum- 
mer  residence  in  the  north.  The  mean  temperature  for  April,  notwith- 
standing the  four  days  of  severe  fi^st  at  its  commencement,  was  46*7o,  or  1* 
higher  than  on  an  average  of  seven  years,  and  4^  higher  than  last  season. 
Young  crows  were  coming  out  on  the  branches  by  the  end  of  the  month. 


At  the  beginning  of  May,  vegetation  was  as  for  advanced  as  on  an  average  of  seaaona.  The 
summer  snowdrop,  which  last  year  came  in  flower  on  the  llth.  was  this  vear  in  flower  on  the  1st 
of  May ;  Morello  cherries  and  Virginian  ktrawberries  were  In  flower  on  tne  5th.  The  cuduwwat 
heard  on  the  5th.  This  bird  seems  to  keep  dates,  without  reference  to  temperature:  it  is  usual  to 
hear  his  flrst  call  on  a  rainy  day,  but  this  year  there  was  no  *'  gowlc's  speat  **  to  usher  him  In :  he 
wa*  flrst  heard  in  Lancashire  on  the  S7th  of  ApnL  (Rraort,  Qmni/y  Tbmes.)  Beech  was  in  ftill 
leaf  br  the  6th.  Barley  sown  at  Annat  Park  on  the  ?7th  of  April  gave  a  braird  on  the  Glh.  a 
period  of  9  days ;  mean  temperature  of  that  period  539 :  under  a  temperature  of  iS'T',  bsncy 
requires  14  davs  in  the  ground.  (Vol  IL  p.  285.)  On  the  8th  a  violent  east  wind  waa  aooom- 
panied  with  a  heavjr  fall  of  rain,  amounting  in  14  hours  to  1*7  ia,  and  under  a  tempeimtuse  of 
42<'.  The  foliage  on  the  eastern  or  exposed  side  of  larch  plantations  was  shrivelled  t^  the  Itet, 
and  still  retains  a  withered  appearance.  Codlin,  Eve,  and  Orange  Pippin  apples  were  In  flower  bv 
the  llth,  but  many  of  the  blossoms  had  been  destroyed  by  the  tempest  on  the  8th.  The  landrail 
was  heard  on  the  evening  of  the  12th.  Grey  Leadington  apples  were  in  ftill  flower  br  the  ifitb, 
the  narcissus  on  the  17th.  This  flower  has  appeared  about  10  days  earlier  this  year  than  uiual, 
and  as  much  out  of  ita  ordinary  place  in  the  march  of  vegeUtion.  Can  its  progreas  have  been 
accelerated  by  the  unusual  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  soil  ?  The  lilac  came  in  flower  on  the  ttth. 
The  oak  was  in  leaf  on  the  SOth.  The  walnut  and  flg  have  been  retarded  to  a  later  period  tai 
opening  their  foliage  than  is  natural  to  these  planU,  by  reason  of  the  buds  on  the  extremitici  of 
the  shoots  having  perished  by  the  frosu  In  the  beginning  of  April  A  proftulon  of  small  ddt  fendt 
have  In  consequence  beenprotruded,  and  the  walnut  came  in  leaf  on  the  S9th,  and  the  ig»  on 
south  walls  on  the  31st.  The  pupae  of  the  wheat.fly  are  numerous  in  all  AekU  where  wheat  stood 


hut  season.  Thehr  transformation  seems  to  be  hastened  by  elevated  temperature :  aone  of  the 
pupat  were  enclosed  in  a  glass  phial  amongrt  moistened  earth  about  the  middle  of  Marrh,  aad  the 
phial  placed  in  a  hotbed.  The  flies  appeared  in  full  wing  and  vigour  on  the  15th  of  May ;  those 
111  the  ground  appear  animated,  and  larger  than  whtfn  they  dropped  firom  the  ear.  When  espowd 
to  light,  they  have  a  slow  undulating  motion,  as  if  still  half  asleep ;  the  joinU  or  ringa  beooaae 
beautiftilly  transparent,  and  the  usual  sulphur  colour  U  changed  Into  a  light  or  whitish  yellem  IT 
they  happen  to  come  Into  the  fly  sute  about  the  middle  of  June,  their  depredations  on  the  laiflild. 
ing  ear  of  wheat  will  prove  seriously  injurious  to  the  farmer.  The  mean  temperature  ftr  the 
™ontp.  of  ^May  was  50'5r,  or  exactly  1°  lower  than  on  an.  average  of  the  seven  (Mst  yeam  ^J.0, 
Ma^3l.  183a 
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Art.  I.     Remarks  on  the  Natural  History  qftlte  Parish  of  Siapton^ 
near  Darttnouthy  Devonshire,    By  H.  V.  D. 

Sir, 

£ncouraged  by  your  ready  insertion  (Vol.  11.  p.  14-3.)  of 
my  communication  on  the  nnturul  history  of  that  portion  of 
the  genus  iSculopux  that  fell  under  my  own  immediate  observ- 
ation, I  am  induced  to  offer,  for  the  use  of  your  valuable 
Magazine,  such  remarks  on  the  natural  history  of  the  parish 
of  ^)lapton,  in  Devon,  as  may  at  various  {>eriods  present 
themselves  to  my  notice.  My  former  conmmnication  was 
made  to  you  fcom  the  county  of  Norfolk,  where  I  hod  for 
many  years  attentively  observed  and  registered  the  habits  and 
migrations  of  our  winter  visitants  of  that  natural  family.  The 
parish  in  which  I  now  reside  will,  I  expect,  aflbrd  me  opi>or- 
tunities  to  fill  up  the  chasms,  and  supply  the  information  de- 
ficient in  my  former  letter,  with  regard  to  the  movements  of 
this  tribe,  interesting  alike  to  the  naturalist,  tlie  sportsnuu), 
and  the  epicure. 

The  parish  of  Slapton  is  situated  in  that  part  of  Devon 
denomuiated  the  8outh  Hams,  renuirkable  for  the  tempera- 
ture of  its  climate,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  salubrity  of 
its  atmosphere.  The  district  of  the  South  Hams  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  mountainous  tract  of  Dartmoor,  on  the 
east  and  south  by  the  English  Channel,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  river  Tamar.  The  parish  itself  is  l>ounded  on  the  north 
by  that  of  Blackawton,  on  the  east  by  Start  Iky,  on  the  south 
by  Stokenham,  which  ))arish,  with  that  of  Vjxst  Aivington, 
forms  its  western  boundarv.  It  is  in  latitude  50^  1.5'  south,  in 
Imigitude  :)°  30'  west,  six  miles  distant  from  the  port  of 
Kingsbridge,  and  alH)ut  seven  from  that  of  Dartmouth.  Tot- 
ness  is  the  nearest  place  through  which  aLiondon  coach  passes, 
which  is  about  thirteen  miles  hence.     It  is,  therefore,  seldom 
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▼isited  by  p^'sons  irom  the  metropolis,  or,  in  sImvI,  by  any 
travellers.  The  manners  of  its  inhabitants  are  in  conseqoaMe 
very  unsophisticated :  they  are  kind  and  hospitable  beyond 
what  we  meet  with  in  more  polished  society. 

The  whole  of  the  neighbourhood  is  situated  upon  an  argil- 
laceous slate,  which,  in  this  parish,  principally  d^)s  to  the 
S.E.  This  slate  is  in  most  places  regularly  divided  by  nar- 
row veins  of  white  flint,  called  by  the  inhabitants  Whitacre 
stone.  In  the  north  part  of  the  parish,  where  the  land  is 
high,  this  stone  much  abounds,  and  the  sofl  firom  that  cause 
is  poor  and  sterile.  The  greatest  part  of  the  parish  consists 
of  clay  slate,  which,  when  decomposed  (as  it  does  readOy), 
forms  good  com  land,  and  produces  fine  orchards.  On  the 
N.fL  comer,  the  slate  is  surmounted  by  a  red  sandstone,  on 
which  is  found  some  of  the  finest  pasturage  in  the  district 
The  land  is  principally  cultivated  in  pasture,  some  com  land, 
and  orchards ;  with  but  little  wood,  except  Slapton  Woodp 
which  contains  about  50  acres,  and  a  few  small  coppices. 

There  is  an  extensive  piece  of  water,  called  Slapton  Lea, 
or  Ley,  connected  with  which  are  several  circumstances  inte> 
resting  to  the  naturalist.  It  is  situated  in  the  parishes  of  Black- 
awton,  Slapton,  and  Stokenham.  Its  length  from  Streetgat^ 
in  the  parish  of  Blackawton,  on  the  north,  to  Torcross  on  the 
south,  is  2  miles  3  furlongs ;  the  greatest  width  is  about  the 
third  of  a  mile ;  and  it  contains  rather  more  than  207  acres. 
It  runs  parallel  to  the  shores  of  Start  Bay,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  low  narrow  sand-bank,  called  Slapton  Sands, 
the  greatest  width  of  which  is  165  yards,  the  least  77  yards. 
It  is  fed  by  three  small  rivulets:  one  runs  into  it  at  the 
north,  or  Streetgate  end,  and  is  the  most  considerable  of  the 
three;  another  empties  itself  about  the  middle  of  the  Ley; 
and  the  smallest  at  the  south,  or  Torcross  end.  In  the  Un- 
giiage  of  the  South  Hams,  these  small  streams,  mill  streams^ 
and  even  the  gutters  by  which  the  pastures  are  irrigated,  are^ 
by  a  strange  perversion  of  terms,  called  lakes. 

The  water  thus  accumulated  forms  the  Lea,  which  has  no 
visible  outlet  into  the  bay,  and  discharges  itself  by  percolating 
tliroiigh  the  sand.  At  about  a  mile  from  Streetgate,  the  Lea 
is  crossed  by  Slapton  Bridge,  which  divides  it  into  two  pcuis : 
the  part  north  ojf  the  bridge  is  called  the  upper,  containing 
rather  more  than  23  acres ;  the  south  portion,  the  lower  Lea, 
containing  184"  acres.  The  upper  Lea  is  entirely  overgrown 
by  the  ^rundo  Phragmites,  <Scirpus  lacustris,  iSpa^^um 
ramc>sum,  S.  er^tiim,  and  similar  aquatic  plants.  Inrough 
these  reeds,  &c.  (in  which  are  bred  great  numbers  of  wud 
ducks,   coots,  dabchicks,  water  hens,  water  rails,  &c«  &c.) 
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runs,  in  a  defined  channel,  the  upper  streamlet  or  lake; 
which,  passing  under  Slapton  Bridge,  unites  its  waters  with 
those  of  the  lower  Lea.  This,  the  larger  portion,  is  open 
water,  with  the  exception  of  reeds,  &c.,  growing  near  the 
shore ;  and  especially  at  the  end  near  Torcross.  In  the  lower 
Lea  are  likewise  bred  great  quantities  of  water-fowl ;  and  in 
severe  weather,  such  as  we  had  this  winter,  its  surface  is  covered 
with  wild  fowl  of  every  description,  which  will  afford  me  ample 
subjects  for  my  future  communications. 

With  regard  to  the  fish  contained  in  this  water  there  arises 
a  paradox,  which  I  am  not  CEdipus  enough  to  solve.  I  visited 
Devonshire  about  seven  years  ago,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
health :  I  amused  myself,  as  my  strength  recovered  (which  it 
did  with  surprising  rapidity),  with  my  fly-rod,  catching  trout 
in  the  rivers  in  various  parts  of  this  delightful  county.  I  en- 
quired in  every  place  where  I  angled  concerning  pike,  perch, 
roacU,  and  dace,  which  had  been  the  objects  of  my  sport  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  I  could  not  hear,  from 
the  various  persons  I  fished  with,  the  least  intimation  that 
such  fish  existed  in  Devon,  except  in  some  private  water  of 
Lord  Clifford's,  at  Chudleigh.  I  was,  therefore,  much  sur- 
prised, on  my  arrival  at  this  place,  to  find  Slapton  Lea  swarm- 
ing with  large  pike,  perch,  roach,  and  eels.  The  problem 
to  be  solved  is,  whence  came  these  pike,  perch,  and  roach? 
As  far  as  I  can  learn,  they  exist  only  in  the  place  I  have 
mentioned,  which  is  more  than  SO  miles  hence ;  and,  to  my 
own  certain  knowledge,  there  are  none  in  this  immediate 
neighbourhood.  The  two  rivulets  which  flow  into  the  Lea, 
afford  trout  in  some  abundance,  of  good  flavour,  but  small, 
one  of  a  pound's  weight  being  accounted  large.  I  have  ob- 
served that  the  trout  iii  the  Dart,  and  in  all  the  rivers  in  which 
I  have  fished  in  this  county,  arc  small. 

Another  rare  occurrence  respecting  this  piece  of  water 
exists.  The  water  of  the  Lea  empties  itself  into  the  bay,  by 
oozing  through  the  sand,  which  consists  of  large  coarse-grained 
nodules  of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pea  to  the  bulk  of  a 
man's  fist  When  the  tides  in  the  bay  arc  low,  the  Lea  dis- 
charges its  waters  in  great  quantities  through  the  sand  into 
the  bay ;  but  should  the  water  in  the  Lea  be  low,  and  a  spring 
tide  occur,  tlie  salt  water  in  like  manner  flows  through  the 
sand,  and  rapidly  advances  the  water  in  the  Lea.  There  is 
one  particular  spot  where  this  principally  occurs,  named  the 
Gulf,  and  many  instances  are  on  record  in  which  the  sea  and 
the  Lea  have  been  united ;  but,  as  in  my  present  letter  I  de- 
sign only  to  give  you  a  general  outline  of  the  place,  I  shall 
reserve  a  particular  account  of  these  circumstances  for  a  future 
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letter.  Slapton  Sands,  by  which  the  Lea  and  sea  are  dividedt 
a£R>rd  but  few  specimens  of  shells,  and  those  of  the  most  com- 
mon occurrence.  Many  species  of  the  genus  Tringa  breed 
here.  Start  Bay  supplies  the  neighbourhood  with  abundance 
and  variety  of  excellent  fish.  Of  these  I  purpose  giving  you 
as  good  an  account  as  I  can ;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
not  at  present  very  conversant  with  the  science  of  ichthyology. 
In  botany  I  hope  to  be  able  to  supply  you  with  a  list  of  planta 
rar tores;  but  my  residence  here  having  been  of  short  du- 
ration, I  cannot  speak  with  absolute  certainty  upon  that  sub- 
ject, i^lices  abound,  and  I  see  the  leaves  of  the  Sibth6rpfa 
europae'a  in  some  moist  rocky  spots  in  the  village.  In  the 
meadows  in  the  autumn  I  gathered  Bdrtsm  visc6sa. 

I  will  now  close  my  present  letter,  with  the  assurance  of  my 
desire  to  assist  your  undertaking  in  every  way  that  lies  in  my 
power;  and  if  you  think  tliat  my  present  letter  is  worthy  o* 
usertion  in  your  most  useful  Magazine,  I  shall  be  proud  to 
oonununicate  to  its  pages  any  thing  relative  to  the  delightfiil 
science  of  natural  history  that  may  present  itself  to  my  notice. 

I  send  you  herewith  a  map  of  Slapton  Lea  (Jtg,  104>.), 
of  which  you  can  make  what  use  you  please. 

I  am,  Sir,  ficc. 
Slaptouy  Devon^  Apil  23.  H.  V.  D. 


Abt.  n.     Sttpposed  Parasite  Habits  of  the  Night-jar  {CtqMrimulgus 
emrcpai^us)^  and  Nests  of  the  Cuckoo.    By  J.  Uemnie,  Esq. 

The  statement  of  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Masters,  of  the 
Canterbury  Museum  (Vol.  III.  p.  192.),  with  respect  to  the 
night-jar  depositing  an  egg,  like  the  cuckoo,  in  the  nest  of  the 
hedge-sparrow,  ap{ieared  to  me  so  very  anomalous  and  unac- 
countable, that,  on  looking  into  it  a  little  closely,  and  turning 
the  subject  in  my  mind,  I  was  led  to  a  rather  difierent  conclu- 
sion ;  which  he  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  rectify  if  I  have  fallen 
into  error.  The  parasite  habit  in  question  has  been  ascertained 
to  belong  exclusively  to  a  singular  American  bird,  the  cow 
bunting  (Posserina  pecoris  Vicillot^  £ml)eriza  p<5coris  IVilson*)^ 
and  to  the  genuine  cuckoos,  —  the  observations  of  the  accu- 
rate Vaillant,  on  several  species  of  Southern  Africa,  proving 
that  it  is  not  confined  to  our  common  cuckoo  (Ciiculus  cano- 
rus).  Vaillant  further  ascertained  that  the  cuckoo  does  not 
sit  on  the  nest  in  which  she  lays  her  egg,  but  lays  it  on  the 

*  Oiflcaux  (l*Afriquc,  vol.  v.    See  Didric,  &c. 
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grcmnd,  and  carries  it  to  the  nest  made  choice  off  in  ker  bill*; 
as  our  own  cuckoo  must  do,  beyond  a  doubt,  when  it  deposits 
its  ^^  in  the  nest  of  the  wren,  the  chiff-chaff  (Salvia  Uippo- 
lus),  or  the  redstart  (S.  Phoenicdms),  as  the  narrow  entranoe 
of  these  nests  precludes  any  other  mode  of  introdndng  it. 
Mr.  Masters,  as  above,  asserts  the  same  of  the  night-jar ;  bat 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  bird  in  qnestion  was^ 
not  a  night«jar  but  a  cuckoo^  for  which  it  may  readily  be  mis- 
taken,  even  by  naturalists  of  oon»derable  experience^  as  a 
3[pung  c6ckoo  is  so  unlike  the  fiill-grown  bird  that  it  has  led 
to  many  mistakes.  Block f,  as  wdl  as  Sanders  f ,  and  Sepp^ 
who  is  usually  accurate  in  the  most  minute  particular,  ha^ 
even  mistaken  the  egg,  and  figured  the  large  oval  white 
marbled  with  brown  ^g  of  the  night-jar  ibr  that  of  the 
cuckoo,  which  is  always  small,  rounded,  and  greenish,  yel- 
lowish, bluish,  or  greyish  white,  and  always  blotched,  not 
marbled,  with  olive  or  ash  colour,  being  about  the  sise  of  a 
house*sparrow's,  and  very  like  it  in  colour,  while  the  nigfat-^ 
jar's  egg  is  larger  than  a  blackbird's.  ||  The  young  of  the 
night-jar  does  not  differ  from  the  full-grown  bird;  but  the 
cuckoo  does  not  attain  its  mature  plumage  till  the  third  year ; 
and,  instead  of  the  greyish  lead  blue  of  the  old  birds,  is  brown, 
with  numerous  spots  and  cross-streaks  of  a  reddish  rust  co- 
lour, very  similar  to  the  markings  of  the  night-jar.  The  two 
birds,  when  full-grown,  are  also  precisely  of  the  same  size, 
namely,  10^  in.  in  length.  4-  The  similarity,  then,  I  think,  is 
tolerably  complete. 

"  As  the  young  of  tlie  cuckoo,"  says  Colonel  Montague, 
**  differs  so  materially  in  the  first  year's  plumage  from  the 
adult,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a  description  for  the 
information  of  those  who  may  wish  to  know  the  distinction. 

**  The  irides  are  greyish ;  the  whole  upper  part  of  the 
plumage  is  a  mixture  of  dusky  black  and  ferruginous  in 
transverse  bars,  except  the  forehead,  and  a  patch  on  the 
back  of  the  head,  which  (in  this  specimen)  is  white;  and  the 
tips  of  the  scapulars  are  pale :  the  feathers  of  the  whole  under 
parts  are  sullied  white,  with  distant  transverse  bars  of  dusky 
black.  In  general  each  feather  possesses  two  or  three  bars : 
the  sides  of  the  neck  and  breast  tinged  with  rufous:  the 
lateral  feathers  of  the  tail,  and  the  inner  webs  of  the  quills, 
more  or  less  barred  with  white ;  the  coverts  of  the  tail,  voiich, 

•  Wilson's  Amer.  Ornithology^  iL  46. 

+  Besc.  der  Berlin,  Gess.  iv.  tab.  18.  fig.  1.        %  Naturf.  xiv.  s.  i9. 

§  Sepp,  Nederl  Vogel,  u.  117.        ||  Latham,  Gen.  Hist,  of  Birds,  liL  «61. 

4>  Temminck,  Manuel,  p.  382 — 437. 
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as  well  as  those  on  the  rump^  are  unusually  long,  dashed 
with  cinereous,  and  slightly  tipped  with  white.''  * 

The  young  cuckoo,  on  account  of  the  reddish  brown 
plumage  iust  described,  has  by  some  distinguished  naturalists 
been  ranked  as  a  separate  species,  under  the  name  of  the 
red  cuckoo  (Cilculus  rufiis  Brisson^  C.  hepdticus  Lath.  Ind.\ 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  but  that,  from  recent  inves- 
tigations, this  supposed  red,  or  hepatic,  cuckoo  is  not  distinct 
from  the  common  species,  f 

The  variety  of  die  colouring  in  the  cuckoo  has,  likewise, 
more  than  once  caused  it  to  be  mistaken  for  several  other 
birds,  such  as  different  kinds  of  hawks,  fol*  the  wood  pigeon^, 
and  for  a  merlin  (Fdlco  .^salon  Temminck)^^  so  that  Mr. 
Masters  is  by  no  means  alone  in  die  affair.  Nay,  I  have 
just  met  with  a  passage  in  White's  Selbortie  which  furnishes 
a  circumstance  exactly  parallel. 

**  A  countryman  told  me,"  says  White,  **  he  had  found  a 
young  fern  owl  in  the  nest  of  a  small  bird  on  die  ground,  and 
thai  it  was  fed  by  the  little  bird.  I  went  to  sec  this  extra- 
ordinary phenomenon,  and  found  that  it  was  a  young  cuckoo, 
hatched  in  the  nest  of  a  titlark ;  it  was  become  vastly  too 
big  for  its  nest,  appearing 


"  *  in  tenui  re 


Majorcs  pennas  nido  cxtcndbsc ;  * 

and  was  very  fierce  and  pugnacious,  pursuing  my  finger  as  I 
teased  it  for  many  feet  from  the  nest,  and  sparring  and  buf- 
feting with  its  wings  like  a  game-cock.  The  dupe  of  a  dam 
appeared  at  a  distance,  hovering  about  with  meat  in  its  mouth, 
and  expressing  the  greatest  solicitude."  4- 

I  think,  after  these  circumstances  being  justly  weighed, 
that  the  night-jar  ought  to  be  exculpated  from  the  charge  of 
being  a  parasite,  though  it  certainly  does  not  take  the  trouble 
of  constructing  any  sort  of  nest,  but  lays  its  two  eggs  (the 
cuckoo  lays  six)  on  the  bare  ground,  among  heath,  furze,  or 
long  gross,  and  usually  near  a  wo(h1,  sometimes  at  the  foot  of 
trees,  or  in  the  holes  of  their  trunks. 

J.  Rennie. 
Lee^  Kent,  May  22. 


*  Supplement  to  Omith.  Diet.,  art.  Cuckoo. 

t  8cc  Mair.  of  Nut.  Ilist.,  vol.  ii.  p.  249,  250. 

i  M.  IIunsHaut  in  Mem.  ilc  rAciul.  dcs  Sciences,  1752,  p.  417. 
Salemc,  Hist,  des  Oiseuux,  p.  40. 
"  To  have  stretched  its  wings  beyond  the  little  nest." 
Nat.  Ilist.  of  Selbome,  i.  225.,  ed.  London,  1825. 
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Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  met  with  two  instances  in 
which  I  think  the  night-jar  (Caprimdlgus  europsB^us)  has  been 
taken  for  a  cuckoo,  as  in  the  preceding  ones  the  cuckoo  was 
taken  for  a  night-jar.  In  a  manuscript  of  Derham's  on  instinct, 
communicated  by  Pennant  to  Daines  Barrington,  it  is  stated 
that  *^  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stafford  was  walking  in  Glossop  Dale,  in 
the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  and  saw  a  cuckoo  rise  from  its  nest, 
which  was  on  the  stump  of  a  tree  that  had  been  some  time 
felled,  so  as  much  to  resemble  the  colour  of  the  bird.  In 
this  nest  were  two  young  cuckoos,  one  of  which  he  fastened 
to  the  ground  by  means  of  a  peg  and  line,  and  very  frequently, 
for  many  days,  beheld  the  old  cuckoo  feed  there  her  young 
ones."*  From  this  Dr.  Fleming  hastily  leaps  to  the  conclu^ 
sion,  that,  *^  in  some  cases,  the  cuckoo  constructs  its  own 
nest ;"  and  hence  he  gives  it  as  a  characteristic  of  the  species: 
*^  Nest  seldom  constructed  by  the  cuckoo  itself,  the  eggs  being 
generally  dropped,  separately,  into  the  nests  of  the  hedge 
sparrow,  &c.,  in  the  temporary  absence  of  their  owner."  f  if 
Dr.  Fleming,  however,  will  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  the  fol- 
lowing statements  of  Dr.  Darwin  and  Dr.  Jenner,  we  think 
he  may  be  induced  (as  he  seems  fond  of  changes)  to  alter  hia 
opinion :  — 

"  The  following  extract,"  says  Darwin,  "  of  a  letter  from 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilmot  of  Morley,  near  Derby,  strengthens 
the  truth  of  the  fact  above  mentioned,  of  the  cuckoo  some- 
times making  a  nest,  and  hatching  her  own  young. 

**  In  the  beginning  of  July,  1792,  I  was  attending  some 
labourers  on  my  farm,  when  one  of  them  said  to  me,  *  There 
is  a  bird's  nest  upon  one  of  coal-slack  hills :  the  bird  is  now 
sitting,  and  is  exactly  like  a  cuckoo.  They  say  that  cuckoos 
never  hatch  their  own  eggs,  otherwise  I  should  have  sworn  it 
was  one.'  He  took  me  to  the  spot :  it  was  in  an  open  fallow 
ground.  The  bird  was  upon  the  nest :  I  stood  and  observed 
her  some  time,  and  was  perfectly  satisfied  it  was  a  cuckoo.  I 
then  put  my 'hand  towards  her,  and  she  almost  let  me  touch 
her  before  she  rose  from  the  nest ;  which  she  appeared  to  quit 
with  great  uneasiness,  skimming  over  the  ground  in  the  man- 
ner that  a  hen  partridge  does  when  disturbed  from  a  new- 
hatched  brood,  and  went  only  to  a  thicket  40  or  50  yards 
from  the  nest,  and  continued  there  as  long  as  I  stayed  to  ob- 
serve her,  which  was  not  many  minutes.  In  the  nest,  which 
was  barely  a  hole  scratched  out  of  the  coal-slack,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  plover's  nest,  I  observed  three  eggs,  but  did  not 

•  Philosopliical  Transactions  for  1772,  p.  299. 
t  British  Zool.,  p.90. 
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tmich  them.  As  I  had  labourers  constantly  at  work  in  that 
field,  I  went  thither  every  day,  and  always  looked  if  the  bird 
was  there;  but  did  not  disturb  it  for  seven  or  eight  days, 
when  I  was  tempted  to  drive  it  from  the  nest,  and  found  troo 
yoling  ones,  that  appeared  to  have  been  hatched  for  some 
days,  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  the  third  egg.  I  then 
mentioned  this  extraordinary  circumstance  (for  such  I  thouglit 
it)  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holyoak  of  Bidford  Grange,  Warwick- 
shire, and  to  Miss  M.  Willes,  who  were  on  a  visit  at  my 
house,  and  who  all  went  to  see  it.  Very  lately  I  reminded 
Mr.  Holyoak  of  it,  who  told  me  he  had  a  perfect  recollection 
of  the  wnole ;  and  that,  considering  it  a  curiosity,  he  walked 
to  look  at  it  several  times,  was  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  its  being 
a  cuckoo,  and  thought  her  more  attentive  to  her  young  than 
any  other  bird  he  ever  observed,  having  alwa\'s  found  her 
brooding  her  young.  In  about  a  week  after  I  first  saw  the 
young  ones  one  of  them  was  missing,  and  I  rather  suspected 
my  pToughboys  had  taken  it,  though  it  might  possibly  have 
been  taken  by  a  hawk,  some  time  when  the  old  one  was  seek- 
ing food.  I  never  found  her  off  her  nest  but  once,  and  that 
was  the  last  time  I  saw  the  remaining  young  one,  when  it  was 
almost  full  feathered.  I  then  went  from  home  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  when  I  returned  the  young  one  was  gone,  which, 
I  take  for  granted,  had  flown.  Though,  during  this  time,  I 
frequently  saw  cuckoos  in  the  thicket  1  mention,  I  never  saw 
the  cock  bird  paired  with  this  hen."  * 

Now,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  following  remarks  of  Dr. 
Jenner  leave  no  doubt  that  the  nest  observed  by  Mr.  Wilmot, 
as  well  as  that  seen  by  Mr.  Stafford,  belt)ngcd  not  to  the 
cuckoo,  but  the  night-jar :  —  "  With  due  deference,"  says  Jen- 
ner, ^^  to  Dr.  Darwin,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  opinion 
he  set  forth  res|)ecting  the  training  of  cuckoos  was  taken  up 
hastily ;  and  that  the  birds  which  his  friend  saw  feeding  their 
nestlings  were  not  cuckoos  but  goatsuckers,  whose  nuxle  of 
nestling  corresponds  with  the  relation  given,  and  whose  ap- 
pearance might  be  mistaken  for  them  by  one  not  perfectly 
conversant  with  the  plumage  and  the  general  appearance  of 
cuckoos  when  on  the  wing."  f 

llie  assertion  of  Aristotle,  that  the  cuckoo  sometimes  builds 
among  broken  rocks  and  on  high  mountains  f",  and  a  similar 
remark  quoted  from  Ni|)hus  by  Gesner  $,  are  no  more  to  be 
trusted  than  his  story  of  the  redbreast  being  annually  changed  || 

*  Darwin*H  Zoonoiiiia,  i.  ^40.,  Ikl  edit.  8vo. 

-f  Jenner  in  Philo.soi)hical  Transactions  for  lH2-i<,  p.  42. 

I  AriHtotlc,  Hi»t.  Anini.  vi.  1. 

§  Ucsncr,  Ado  vibus,  iit.  ||  Pliny,  il'Uiun,  Salernc,  &c. 
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into  a  redstart ;  or  of  the  cuckoo  itself  being  nothing  but  a 
metamorphosed  sparrow-hawk,  while,  immed^itely  after  this 
miraculous  change,  it  is  so  weak,  that  the  kite  is  so  obliging 
as  to  carry  it  on  its  back ! ! !  —  So  grossly  are  the  conunonest 
&cts  misrepresented,  when  not  observed  with  scrupulous  ac- 
curacy. 


Art.  III.    On  a  remarkable  Formation  ufthe  BiU  cbtervtd  in  $everal 
Species  cf  Birds.    By  John  Blackwall,  Esq. 

Sir, 

Instances  of  extraordinary  deviation  from  typical  forms  in 
the  structure  of  animated  beings  are  highly  interesting  to  the 
physiologist,  whether  his  attention  be  directed  to  the  influence 
which  organic  modifications  exercise  upon  the  animal  eocH 
nomy,  or  to  the  more  abstruse  investigation  of  the  predis- 
posing causes  of  these  curious  phenomena.  Such  being  the 
case,  a  concise  account  of  a  few  examples  of  this  nature,  whidi 
have  recendy  come  to  my  knowledge,  will,  it  is  presumed, 
require  no  apology. 

A  jackdaw,  killed  at  Bowers,  in  the  parish  of  Standon, 
Staffordshire,  was  presented,  in  January  last,  to  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Natural  History  established  in  Man- 
chester, and  is  now  deposited  in  their  Museum  in  King  Street 
This  bird,  in  the  structure  of  its  bill,  presents  a  form  closely 
resembling  that  which  so  strikingly  characterises  the  species 
constituting  the  genus  Loxia,  the  mandibles  crossing  each 
other  at  some  distance  from  their  points,  the  upper  one  curv- 
ing downward  on  the  right  side  of  the  lower  one,  which  takes 
an  upward  direction  to  the  left.  The  preternatural  elong- 
ation of  the  mandibles,  in  conjunction  with  a  considerabw 
degree  of  curvature,  gives  to  this  individual,  which,  on  dis- 
section, proved  to  be  a  male,  a  peculiar  physiognomical  ex- 
pression, and  must  have  contributed  gready  to  modify  its  man- 
ner of  feeding;  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  however,  were  so 
changed  by  maceration,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  determine 
by  inspection  of  what  they  consisted.  I  may  remark,  that 
this  bird  was  in  excellent  condition,  notwithstanding  the 
inclemency  of  -the  season ;  a  convincing  proof  that  it  had 
acquired  much  expertness  in  the  management  of  its  singularly 
formed  bill. 

A  rook,  also  preserved  in  the  Manchester  Museum,  has  its 
mandibles  crossed  near  their  extremities,  but  so  slighdy  as  not 
to  have  interfered  materially  with  the  mode  of  procuring  food 
usually  employed  by  this  species,  as  is  clearly  evinced  by  the 
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denuded  state  of  the  nostrils  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  head, 
both  of  which  are  entirely  destitute  of  feathers.     Another 
specimen,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  R.  Wood,  a  zealous  col- 
lector of  objects  in  natural  history,  residing  in  Manchester, 
has  the  mandibles  greatly  elongated  and  much  curved,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  jackdaw  detailed  above.     Now  it  is  evident  that 
the  bird,  possessing  a  bill  thus  formed,  could  not  thrust  it  into 
the  ground  in  search  of  worms  and  the  larvae  of  insects,  as 
the  rook  is  known  to  do  habitually;  and,  accordingly,  the 
plumage  at  the  base  of  tlie  bill  of  this  individual,  and  the 
bristly  feathers  which  cover  its  nostrils,  are  very  conspicuous, 
not  having  sustained  the  slightest  injury.     Tlie  opinion  enter- 
tuned  by  many  persons,  that  the  naked  condition  of  the  nos- 
trils and  anterior  part  of  the  head  is  an  original  peculiarity 
in  the  rook,  is  thus  satisfactorily  proved  to  be  incorrect; 
indeed,  the  fact  that  young  rooks  exhibit  no  deficiency  in 
these  particulars  is  sufficiently  conclusive  on  tliis  point :  but 
the  possibility  of  an  entire  species  being  endowed  with  an 
instinct  destructive  of  a  useful  portion  of  its  organisation, 
which,  consequently,  appears  to  be  bestowed  upon  it  in  vain, 
was  probably  never  contemplated  by  these  observers ;  it  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  inference  deduced  from  a 
partial  view  of  the  subject  should  be  erroneous. 

The  last  instance  of  this  anomalous  structure  of  the  bill 
which  has  fallen  under  my  observation,  occurred  in  a  speci- 
men of  the  red-headed  woodpecker  (Picus  crythrocophalus), 
contained  in  a  collection  of  birds'  skins  lately  brought  from 
the  United  States  of  North  America.  In  this  individual  the 
mandibles,  tliough  pretty  much  elonirated,  are  but  slightly 
curved,  tlie  upper  one,  as  in  the  preceding  cases  (Mr,  Wootl's 
rook  alone  excepted,  in  which  the  direction  is  reversed),  cross- 
ing the  lower  one  on  tlie  right  side.  A  bill  so  constructed 
must  have  proved  exceedingly  inconvenient  to  a  bird  of  this 
apecies* 

I  might  now  proceed  to  speculate  upon  the  circumstances 
which  have  contributed  to  produce  this  phenomenon  ;  but,  as 
my  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  tlie  birds  in  which  I  have 
seen  it  exhibited  is  so  imperfect,  that  any  thing  I  could 
advance  concerning  them  would  be  little  more  than  conjec- 
tural, I  possess  no  certain  data  on  which  to  found  an  exact 
investigation,  and,  having  no  hypothesis  to  support,  shall 
decline  entering  into  the  enquiry. 

John  Blackwall. 
CrumpsaU  Hally  May  4>. 
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Art.  IV.     Remarkable  VtsitatioH  of  the  Phala^na  iypieSidei.    By 

E.S. 

Sir, 

In  Vol.  III.  p.  247*  I  observe  an  article  from  J.  H.  Davis, 
Esq.,  R.  M.,  on  the  periodical  appearance  of  certain  insects, 
to  the  general  truth  of  which  every  observer  of  natural 
history  will  bear  testimony.  As  a  sequel  to  his  oommuni- 
cation,  I  beg  leave  to  relate  a  somewhat  singular  instance 
which  occurred  to  me  in  the  year  1826,  respectiiup  the 
Phalae^'na  typicoides,  called  by  Donovan*  "  the  scarce  Gothic 
moth;"  being  on  that  account,  as  he  adds,  much  esteemed 
among  collectors  in  Britain.  Godartf  also,  in  his  valuable 
work  on  French  Lepidoptera,  mentions  it  as  by  no  means 
common  in  the  environs  of  Paris ;  and,  from  the  slight  allusion 
and  few  particulars  recorded  by  SamoueUe,  it  may  be  uiferred 
that  he  too  had  seldom  met  with  it  Haworth  :^,  indeed,  pro- 
nounces it  to  be  ^^ripis  frequens  "  (common  on  banks)  ;  but  my 
own  experience  accords  with  that  of  the  above  entomologists, 
who  have  considered  it  to  be  scarce,  having,  during  a  rather 
close  attention  to  the  natural  history  of  this  parish^,  only  seen 
it  once  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  on  die  following  oc- 
casion :  — 

About  7  o'clock  on  the  25th  of  August,  1826,  the  weather 
having  throughout  the  day  been  sultry  and  gloomy,  and  the 
evening  closing  in  with  a  damp  oppressive  air,  barom.  29*15, 
when  sitting  in  a  room  on  the  ground-floor,  with  folding  doors 
opening  on  a  lawn,  I  was  surj)rised  at  the  sight  of  a  moth  of 
this  species,  fluttering  round  the  spherical  gauze  covering  on 
the  summit  of  a  French  lamp.  In  a  few  miimtes  another 
made  its  appearance ;  and  these  were  in  a  short  time  followed 
by  a»  small  number  of  stragglers.  About  8  o'clock,  heavy 
drops  of  rain  began  to  fall,  and  finally  a  tremendous  shower 
set  in,  which  continued  with  little  intermission  till  near  10 
o'clock,  accompanied  with  vivid  lightning  and  loud  claps  of 
thunder.  WTien  the  storm  commenced  I  closed  the  doors : 
but  my  attention  was  soon  drawn  to  a  pattering  noise  at  the 
windows,  which  were  actually  beset  with  crowds  of  moths 
beating  against  the  panes,  or  creeping  up  and  down  in  a 
hurried  and  tumultuous  manner.  I  should  remark,  that  they 
were  partially  sheltered  from  the  immediate  effect  of  rain 
by  a  covering  of  trellis-work  thickly  interwoven  with  honey- 
suckles, extending  round  the  front  of  the  room  in  which  I 
sat.     On  opening  the  glass  doors,  a  rush  of  these  fluttering 

•  Donov.,  vol.  XV.  p.  2.  pi.  505.       f  Oodart,  Lepid.,  vol  vi.  p.  269.  pi.  90. 
fig.l.        X  Haworth.  Lepid ,  vol.  iL  p.  195.       §  In  the  county  of  Chester* 
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intruders  took  place ;  and  my  astonishment  was  not  a  little 
increased  on  finding,  as  they  collected  in  accumulated  bodies 
round  the  lamp,  with  not  more  than  two  or  three  exceptions, 
the  mass  consisted  of  Uiese  hitherto  unobserved  iPhalsB'^nse  tj'pi- 
ooldes.  Soon  after  ten  o'clock,  when  the  shower  had  subsided, 
the  assemblage  diminished,  and  at  length  my  visiters  altoge- 
ther retired ;  and  from  that  hour  to  this  I  have  never  again 
observed  a  single  specimen. 

Grranting  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  rain  or 
electrical  state  of  the  air  may  have  driven  them  to  the  light 
of  the  window  and  lamp,  I  cannot  but  think,  if  they  had 
been  tolerably  plentiful  either  in  previous  or  subsequent 
years,  I  must  have  detected  a  few  stray  individuals ;  and  I 
can  only  account  for  the  inundation  on  this  evening  by  ex- 
traordinary broods  having  been  bred  in  the  neighbourhood, 
or  that  tills  vast  flight  was  performing  an  act  of  itinerancy, 
during  which  it  was  overtaken  by  the  shower,  and  compelled 
to  seek  protection  under  the  closing  shelter  of  tlie  trellis- 
work.  To  this  latter  opinion  I  feel  the  more  inclined  to 
accede,  from  the  circumstance  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
small  netde  (I/rtlca  urens),  the  other  plants  on  which  the 
larvae  are  said  to  feed,  viz.  white  mullein  (^erbuscum  Lych- 
nltis),  motherwort  (LeoniirusCardiaca),  hound's-tongue  (Cy- 
noglussum  officinale),  bay-lenved  willow  (6alix  pentundra), 
are  some  of  them  rather  scarce,  and  none  of  them  certainly 
plentiful  in  the  vicinity;  and  the  authorities  for  the  occa- 
sional migration  of  insects,  of  the  various  orders  Colcoptera, 
Lepidoptera,  Heniiptera,  &c.,  are  too  strong  and  too  nume- 
rous to  admit  of  doubt  as  to  the  fact  Tlius,  Mr.  Mar- 
sham  mentions  the  case  of  a  lady's  dress  being  covered  with 
Cldidse  bifasciatie*,  a  small  hcmipterous  insect  by  no  means 
oommon;  when,  on  the  following  day,  the  same  ste])s  being  taken 
to  procure  some,  not  a  single  one  could  be  found.  Tlie  same 
circumstance  was  notice(I  by  a  friend  of  his  a  few  years 
afterwards ;  and  it  was  their  opinion  that  the  insects  in  ques- 
tion were  migrating.  A  similar  occurrence  relating  to  a 
fiunily  of  the  same  order,  viz.  Cicada  spurn  aria,  or  froth 
froghopper,  is  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Kirby  on  the  authority  of 
Professor  Walch,  whose  citse  in  some  degree  resembles  mine. 
He  says,  that  one  night  about  eleven  o'clock,  sitting  in  his 
study,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  what  seemed  the  ])elting 
of  hail  against  his  window ;  which  suqirising  him  by  its  long 
continuance,  he  opened  the  window,  and  found  the  noise  to 
proceed  from  a  flight  of  these  little  froghoppers,  which  en- 
tered the  room  in  such  numbers  as  to  cover  the  table.     On  a 

*  See  Donov.  pi.  387. 
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calm  sunny  day,  another  naturalist  observed  a  prodiffioiif 
flight  of  the  common  cabbage  butterflies  ( Apilio  br&ssicaB), 
passing  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  for  two  hours.  Another  swarm 
of  these  insects  was  met  with  midway  in  the  British  Channel; 
and  I  have  myself  observed  some  wanderers  in  the  Atlantic^ 
at  least  seventy  or  eighty  miles  fit)m  land,  flitting  away  appa» 
rently  without  fatigue,  and  not  even  settling  to  rest  upon  the 
rigging.  Mr.  Lindley,  a  writer  in  the  Rojfal  Militmy 
Chronicle,  tells  us  that  in  Brazil,  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
180S,  for  many  days  successively,  there  was  an  immense  flig^ 
of  white  and  yellow  butterflies,  probably  of  the  same  tribe  as 
the  cabbage  butterflies.  They  were  observed,  like  my  friends 
in  the  Atlantic,  never  to  settle ;  though,  as  their  course  was  in 
a  direct  line  for  the  ocean,  and  they  were  last  seen  at  no  great 
distance  from  it,  they  probably  ultimately  became  victims  to 
the  innate  feeling  which  prompted  them  to  quit  the  land* 

With  these  instances  on  record,  we  may  conclude  that,  if 
such  things  take  place  at  noon-day  amongst  the  diurnal  leph 
dopterous  insects,  under  the  shades  of  night  the  crepuscularum 
tribes  of  Lepidoptera,  impelled  by  a  similar  unaccountabk 
instinct,  may  wing  their  way  over  tracts  of  country,  unsos* 
pected  and  unobserved,  till  some  accident  like  the  b^re- 
mentioned  may  arrest  their  career,  and  present  them  to  the 
wondering  eyes  of  naturalists,  who,  but  from  some  such  theory 
as  migration,  can  account  for  mysterious  appearances  of  these 
minor  tenants  of  the  air,  whose  visitations  nre  sfo  few  and  fiur 
between. 

June  28.  1830.  £.  & 


Art.  V.  On  the  Specific  Identity  of  the  Primrose^  Oxlip^  Qnoi' 
lipy  and  Polyanthus.  By  the  Rev.  John  Stbvens  Hbnslow, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Sir, 
Our  knowledge  of  vegetable  physiology  has  not  been 
hitherto  sufficiently  advanced,  to  furnish  us  with  any  precise 
rule  for  distinguishing  the  exact  limits  between  which  any 
given  species  of  plant  may  vary.  Hence  the  most  accurate 
observers  often  differ  in  their  opinions,  whether  two  or  more 
individuals  should  be  considered  as  mere  varieties  of  the  same^ 
or  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  separate  species.  Indeed,  the 
more  accurate  our  powers  of  discrimination  become,  the  more 
inclined  we  seem  to  be  to  multiply  species.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  stubborn,  well-authenticated  facts,  which  tend  to 
lower  the  authority  of  that  discriminating  tact  which  the  ac- 
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oom{dished  naturalist  possesses  in  so  great  perfection,  and  to 
persuade  us  that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  will,  after  all,  prove 
to  be  of  little  or  no  value  towards  the  final  solution  of  the 
question.  It  should  now  seem  that  nothing  but  the  multiplied 
results  of  direct  and  accurate  experiment  can  be  allowed  to 
fiarm  the  basis  of  our  speculations  in  this,  any  more  than  in 
every  other  department,  of  science.  One  well  authenticated 
&ct  will  easily  shake  the  most  specious  conjectures ;  and,  if  we 
do  not  listen  to  Nature  when  she  is  taking  lier  own  method  of 
opening  to  us  her  mysteries,  we  may  be  assured  that  we  have 
that  spirit  widiin  which  would  rather  be  led  by  its  own  fancies 
than  bow  even  to  the  still  higher  authority  by  which  Nature  is 
herself  directed.  Cultivation,  we  know,  produces  numerous 
and  very  strange  varieties  of  the  same  species;  and,  what 
seems  highly  remarkable,  these  varieties,  when  once  esta- 
blished, frequently  continue  permanent  through  a  succession 
of  crops  raised  from  them  by  seed,  except  now  mid  then, 
where  an  accidental  return  to  what  is  considered  to  be  the 
original  stock  takes  place.  TIius,  to  pass  over  the  thousand 
well  known  cases  among  our  culinary  plants,  we  find  mmiy 
seedlings  of  the  variegated  sycamore  striped  like  the  parent 
dant,  though  some  of  the  same  crop  have  lost  this  character. 
But  if  it  is  no  sure  test,  that  a  given  form  should  caase  an  in- 
dividual to  rank  as  a  distinct  species,  merely  because  we  fuid 
that  form  can  be  propagated  unaltered  by  seed ;  still  less  is  it 
any  clue  to  the  accurate  (iiscrimination  of  species,  that  the  same 
character  should  have  been  retained  by  the  same  individual 
for  many  years.  On  the  other  himd,  however,  it  is  clear  that 
one  single  instance  of  change  from  one  form  to  another,  whe- 
tlicr  produced  by  seed  or  culture  of  the  individual,  if  well 
established,  is  ({uite  sufficient  to  reduce  any  two  of  the  most 
permanent  forms  to  the  subordinate  station  of  mutual  varieties. 
What  has  been  hitherto  recorded  of  the  production  of  hy- 
brids, has  rather  thrown  confusion  than  order  in  the  way  of 
this  enquiry.  Hie  parents  of  many  of  these  su]))K>sed  hy- 
brids may,  after  all,  turn  out  to  be  no  more  tliun  mere  varie- 
ties of  tlie  same,  though,  in  some  instances,  they  have,  in  all 
probability,  belonged  to  diflerent  species.  What  the  law  of 
nature  in  this  respect  really  is,  we  can  hardly  l)e  said  to  liave 
ascertained.  If  we  search  for  analogy  in  the  neighbouring 
study  of  entomology,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  only  very  lately 
that  entomologists  have  ascertained  that  the  nineteen  varieties 
of  Coccin611a  variabilis,  mentioned  in  Stephens's  Catalogue  as 
found  in  Great  Britain,  form  only  a  single  species.  Mr.  Stephens 
has  recorded  a  similar  reduction  in  the  nineteen  British  varie- 
ties of  Coccinclla  mutabilis,  each  of  which  was  formerly  consi- 
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dered  as  a  distinct  species.  Further  experience  may,  therefore, 
in  due  time,  furnish  the  botanist  also  with  some  satisfactory 
test  for  the  reduction  of  his  species. 

My  own  attention  has  been  more  particularly  excited  aa 
this  subject,  by  finding  myself  unexpectedly  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  old  opinion  of  LinnaBUs^  in  contradiction  to  that  enter- 
tained by  most  modem  botanists,  that  the  primrose,  oxlip, 
cowslip,  and  polyanthus  are  only  varieties  of  one  species. 
Upon  what  LinnsBus  founded  his  opinion,  I  know  not ;  but,  in 
voLiv.  p.  19.  of  the  Horticultural  Transactions^  in  a  paper  by 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert,  on  the  production  of  hybrids, 
there  is  recorded  an  experiment  (which  I  see  you  have  alluded 
to  in  your  Encyclopcedia  of  Gardening)  so  directly  to  the  pur^ 
pose,  that  no  one  who  trusts  to  its  accuracy  can  possibly  resist 
its  evidence.  Mr,  Herbert  remarks :  —  "I  raised,  from  the 
natural  seed  of  one  umbel  of  a  highly  manured  red  cowslip^ 
a  primrose,  a  cowslip,  oxlips  of  the  usual  and  other  colours,  a 
black  polyanthus,  a  hose-in-hose  cowslip,  and  a  natural  prim* 
rose  bearing  its  flower  on  a  polyanthus  stalk.  From  the  seed  of 
that  very  hose-in-hose  cowslip  I  have  since  raised  a  hose-in- 
hose  primrose.  I  therefore  consider  all  these  to  be  only  local 
varieties,  depending  upon  soil  and  situati6n."  I  confess  that 
I  had  myself  given  very  little  credit  to  this  experiment  of 
Mr.  Herbert's,  until  it  was  recalled  to  my  mind  by  a  circum^ 
stance  which  I  noticed  in  April,  1826,  a  few  miles  from  Cam- 
bridge, at  a  place  called  Westhoe.  I  there  found  in  great 
plenty  a  peculiar  variety  of  Primula,  which  I  scarcely  knew 
whether  to  call  the  oxlip  or  the  cowslip.  The  leaves  were 
larger  and  more  downy  than  those  usually  found  upon  either 
of  these  plants ;  the  flowers  were  in  umbels,  some  drooping 
and  others  erect,  and  varying,  in  size  and  shape,  from  the  or- 
dinary character  of  the  cowslip  to  that  of  the  oxlip ;  the 
colour  was  as  light  a  yellow  as  the  usual  tint  of  the  primrose. 
Although  this  variety  was  every  where  abimdant,  both  in  the 
copses  and  open  fields,  neither  myself  nor  a  friend  who  was 
with  me  could  find  a  single  primrose  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  comparatively  few  decided  cowslips ;  which,  however,  were 
here  and  there  scattered  among  this  variety.  At  the  very 
time  that  I  first  observed  fhese  plants,  I  was  also  much  sur- 
prised at  finding  that  a  specimen  of  the  cowslip,  which  had 
been  transplanted  into  my  garden  when  in  flower  the  previous 
year,  had  completely  changed  its  character  this  year ;  the  limb 
of  the  corolla  having  become  flatter  and  broader,  the  colour 
paler,  and  the  whole  appearance  more  like  that  of  the  oxlip. 
In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  (1827),  this  plant  threw  up 
a  few  single-flowered  scapes  in  addition  to  its  umbels.     The 
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single  flowers  were  somewhat  smaller,  and  more  deeply  co^ 
loured,  than  those  of  the  common  primrose.  After  flowering 
the  root  decayed,  and  the  plant  separated  into  several  smaller 
parts,  which  were  transplanted,  and  have  since  flowered ;  each 
navuig  both  single  and  compound  scapes.  I  may  here  ob- 
serve, that  plants  with  both  single  and  compound  scapes  are 
Very  common  in  this  neighbourhood,  similar  to  that  figured  in 
the  Mora  Londininsis^  which  Dr.  Hooker  there  styles  the 
ozlip,  and  Sir  Jas.  Smith,  in  the  English  Flora^  considers  to  be 
a  variety  of  the  primrose. 

I  now  collected  the  seed  of  some  cowslips  which  were  grow- 
ing in  a  shady  part  of  my  garden,  and  sowed  them  in  a  similar 
situation.  From  this  seed  I  have  raised  several  plants,  var}'ing 
very  considerably  in  their  character.  One  is  a  perfect  prim- 
rose; and  all  the  rest  approach,  more  or  less,  to  the  light- 
coloured  variety  of  Westhoe.  Not  one  has  the  decided 
character  of  the  conunon  cowslip. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  defect  in  the  experiment  from  which 
this  result  has  been  obtained ;  but  if  the  utmost  accuracy  be 
required  by  any  one  who  may  be  still  sceptical,  I  should  re»- 
oommend  him  to  repeat  the  experiment,  with  the  additional 
precaution  of  protecting  the  cowslips  to  be  seedeil  from  the 
approach  of  insects,  that  every  possibility  of  the  seedlings 
bemg  hybrids  may  be  avoided.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in 
a  moist  situation,  and  selected  also  from  plants  thus  circum- 
stanced ;  since  it  seems  probable  that  such  a  combination  of 
circumstances  is  better  adapted  to  secure  the  developement  of 
the  characters  of  the  primrose.  Tlie  process  which  Mr.  Her- 
bert adopted,  of  highly  manuring  the  cowslip  from  which  his 
seed  was  selected,  may  possibly  be  still  more  likely  to  insure 
success. 

If  any  of  your  correspondents  can  be  jirevailed  upon  to 
repeat  these  ex)7eriments  in  different  parts  of  England,  and 
fiivour  you  with  the  results,  whether  successful  or  not,  they 
may  do  good  service  towards  the  final  elucidation  of  this  sul>- 
jcct;  and  should  Mr.  Herbert  ever  present  the  public  with  a 
more  detailed  account  of  his  own  observations,  he  would  confer 
an  invaluable  benefit  upon  those  who  wish  to  prosecute  the 
enquiry.  The  best  form  for  registering  a  series  of  such  expe- 
riments, for  the  convenience  of  reference  and  com])arison, 
would  be,  to  class  them  numerically  under  diflbreut  genera, 
and  throw  the  remarks  and  occasional  observations  under 
separate  heads,  arranged  as  a  table,  being  careful  not  to  omit 
the  mention  of  all  the  failures  or  unsatisfactory  results. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

J.  S.  Henslow. 

Vol-  III.  —  No.  15.  BE 
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Art.  VI.  Remarks  on  the  Relation  subsisting  between  Geological 
Strata  and  the  Plants  most  frequently  found  growing  on  Mkt 
superincumbent  Soils.    By  William  Thomson,  Esq.  A.M. 

In  perusing  lately  a  short  but  masterly  delineation  of  a 
district  in  Aberdeenshire,  by  Dr.  Alexander  Murray,  pub* 
lished  in  the  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal^  I  was 
struck  with  the  author's  remarks  on  one  part  of  his  subject 
particularly,  as  they  bore  on  some  slight  observations  of  my 
own  on  the  same  subject.     The  words  are  these : — 

^^  Aifter  these  remarks  on  the  face  of  the  country  and  the 
rocks,  I  wish  to  observe,  that  not  unfrequently  I  have  endea- 
voured to  discover  whether,  in  the  comparatively  limited  tract 
to  which  the  present  observations  relate,  any  decided  con- 
nection could  be  traced  between  the  native  plants  and  the 
soils  wherein  they  are  found.  Few  enquiries  are  more  inviting ; 
and  the  opinion  that  a  connection  of  this  kind  exists  has,  at 
least,  a  plausible  appearance :  but,  after  some  attentive  con- 
sideration, I  venture  to  suggest,  that  there  is  not  in  science  a 
more  hopeless  labour  than  the  attempt  to  discover  an  unvary- 
ing aitd  necessary  relation  between  most  plants  and  the  soils 
wherein  they  grow.  I  feel  convinced  that,  except  in  point  of 
moistness,  compactness,  and  depth,  soils  have,  in  general,  no 
cognisable  relation  to  their  vegetable  products.  Tnb  opinion 
is,  on  my  part,  the  result  of  observation ;  and  it  appears,  when 
well  examined,  no  less  to  accord  with  reason  than  expierienoe. 
Let  us  survey  Britain,  for  example,  and  we  find  the  soils  in  all 
places  composed  mainly  of  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  and  lime, 
with  accidental  animal  and  vegetable  impregnations.  Now,  is 
it  reasonable  to  expect,  that  we  could,  in  our  present  state  of 
knowledge,  trace  a  general  relation  between  those  few  elements 
of  soil  and  the  highly  diversified  vegetable  products  which  are 
indigenous  in  our  island  ?  Or  that  we  should  ever  extend  our 
knowledge  so  far,  so  very  far  beyond  our  present  limits,  as  to 
enable  us  to  solve  the  diflicult  problem  in  question?" 

Tlie  decided  opinion  of  a  naturalist  who  has  shown  such 
accuracy  of  research  throughout  the  paper  fi'om  which  I  have 
just  quoted,  inclines  me  to  regard  this  opinion  as  deserving  of 
much  notice,  as  well  on  its  own  account,  as  from  the  com- 
paratively little  attention  which  has  hitherto  been  given  by 
botanists  to  the  geography  of  plants. 

Every  ardent  lover  of  nature  must  indulge  a  desire  to  con- 
nect with  each  other  the  great  kingdoms  of  nature,  so  as  at 
once  to  link  our  studies  and  to  condense  our  views  of  divine 
order.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  future  observation  will  show, 
that,  whatever  be  the  simplicity  of  the  elements  composing 
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the  soils  of  our  globe,  yet  the  grand  framework  of  rocks, 
which  so  appropriately  mark  out  the  limits  and  define  the  as- 
pects of  countries,  also  largely  influences,  if  it  does  not  deter- 
mine invariably,  the  vegetable  productions  assigned  to  them. 
Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  hope  that  the  two  growing  sciences 
of  geology  and  botany  may  be  thus  connected :  for  what  is 
there  more  unsuited  to  each  other  in  the  rock  and  its  vegetable 
tenant,  than  in  the  phenomena  of  Iceland  crystal  and  the  arch 
of  an  aurora ;  in  the  magnetic  power  of  an  iron  ore,  and  of  an 
electrical  machine?  The  progress  of  science  tends  not  to 
confound  by  multiplying  facts,  but  to  reduce  the  number  of 

Sneral  laws,  by  showing  how  the  extremes  of  nature  illustrate 
e  same  simple  principle. 

The  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  position  may  be  proved  in 
two  ways:  by  reason  or  experience.  Let  us  examhie  the 
position  of  the  author  in  both  of  these  lights. 

1.  From  the  common  principle  of  reason,  to  which  Dr.  Mur- 
ray appeals,  it  must  follow,  that  since  plants  have  no  necessary 
connection  with  tlie  soil  in  which  they  grow,  we  might  expect 
every  soil  to  produce,  with  fair  advantages  of  climate  and 
moisture,  any  given  vegetable  spontaneously  and  abinulantly : 
a  conclusion  which  is  manifestly  at  variance  with  fact.  It  would 
follow  also,  that  at  equal  elevations,  and  in  equal  climates,  the 
same  vegetable  productions  might  be  expected :  this  also  is 
contrary  to  experience.  Districts  as  near  as  possible  to  each 
other  are  found  to  differ  most  materially  in  their  spontaneous 
productions;  and  invariably,  when  undisturbed,  this  difierence 
18  in  proportion  to  the  variation  of  strata.  On  the  noith  and 
south  sides  of  Manchester  the  soil  is  clayey  and  sandy ;  yet 
the  soils  are  not  more  a])posite  than  the  prevailing  grasses  of 
the  meadows.  An  experienced  eye  can  discern  the  preeminent 
spikes  of  crested  cynosure  in  every  well-kept  meadow  between 
Manchester  and  Stockport;  scarce  one  root  of  which  has  found 
its  way  (though  the  winds  prevail  towards  that  quarter)  into 
the  pastures  on  the  Cheetham  side,  devoted  to  the  soft  yllope- 
ciirus,  and  the  rich  tuiled  Plilcum. 

Little  would  it  reward  the  industry  of  the  collector  to  trace 
every  neighbouring  denudation  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  with 
the  meadows  and  copses  covering  it,  in  search  of  tiie  saxifrages; 
the  parnassia;  the  bee,  the  male,  or  the  spider  orchis  ;  the  fra- 
grant marjoram ;  or  the  rich  tints  of  the  blue  and  red  snaf)- 
dragons.  He  may  continue  his  search  from  Lancaster  to 
Liverp<K)l,  and  across  Cheshire,  Ltmcashire,  and  Derbyshire, 
to  within  a  few  miles  of  Matlock,  and  still  without  success. 
Let  him,  then,  but  set  foot  on  the  mountain  limestone,  and  he 
will  find  them  all  in  rich  profusion. 

£  E  2 
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2.  Nor  is  it  so  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  elements  <^ 
merely  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  and  lime,  with  vegetable 
and  animal  impregnations,  should  afford  a  test  of  the  pro- 
ductions/?€rf<//ar  to  them.  From  six  elements  how  numerous 
may  be  die  combinations,  when  it  is  recollected  that  any  one 
of  them  will  form  a  soil  sufficient  to  support  many  plants!* 

For  if  these  elements  are  few  and  simple,  equaUv  simple  is 
the  structure  of  vegetable  frames.  According  to  ue  experi- 
ments of  Geoffroy  and  Toumefort,  all  vegetables  yielded  cMily 
a  very  slight  earthy  base  and  a  little  volatile  oil,  except  water. 
It  would  seem  natural,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  each  rimple 
element  has  its  appropriate  plants,  which  feed  on  it,  besides 
the  numerous  others  which  partake  of  its  nutritious  particles 
in  a  state  of  combination. 

S.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  substratum  of 
each  district  has  extensive  influence  over  the  soil  lying  on  it^ 
by  the  debris  it  discharges  through  rivers,  valleys,  and  hills, 
under  the  influence  of  drainage  and  frost,  f 

4.  Since  it  is  not  contrary  to  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
soil  is  dependent  on  the  stratification ;  so  is  it  reasonable  to 
conclude,  that  the  climate  is  greatly  modified  by  the  same 
cause,  llie  peaks  of  mountains,  it  is  well  known,  attract  rain ; 
and  level  strata,  such  as  our  new  red  sandstone,  retain  moisture 
long  on  their  surfaces  in  the  various  forms  of  pools,  rivers,  and 
marshes.  The  porousness,  clefty  form,  or  closeness  of  the 
mass  of  the  rocks  themselves  must,  we  should  therefore  pre- 
sume, greatly  modify  the  climate  by  the  drainage  they  obstruct 
or  promote,  and  the  heat  they  produce  from  reflection.  How 
different  the  heat  of  a  basalt  or  smooth  granite  rock  from  that 
of  rough  limestone,  or  red  sandstone,  or  ragged  grit !  and  how 
various  the  irregularities  of  course  in  streams  traversing  a  bold 
primitive  range,  or  a  craggy  transition,  or  a  level  pavement  of 
secondary  rock  !  Now  plants  are  the  most  sensitive  things 
alive ;  they  are  the  most  perfect  barometers,  and  register  every 
change,  even  the  slightest,  in  the  temperature  and  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere.  They  are  shutting  up  their  lovely  petals 
when  the  sun  reaches  certain  elevations  in  the  heavens ;  and 
they  are  drooping  their  heads,  and  closing  even  their  large 
fleshy  leaves,  at  the  approach  of  a  change,  even  when  the  ther- 

*  As  there  are  transition  rocks,  so  there  are  transition  plants  found  in  the 
primitive  and  transition  districts  equally,  or  in  the  transition  and  second^ 
equally,  or  in  the  secondary  and  alluvial  equally.  It  is  contended,  how* 
ever,  that  the  same  plants  do  not  thrive  equally  in  districts  widely  dissimilar 
in  geological  structiu*e. 

f  Secondary  sand  brought  down  by  rivers  hinders,  primary  sand  pro- 
motes, vegetation. 
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mometer  is  languid,  and  the  mercury  in  the  weather-glass  is 
stationary.  Some  choose  the  south,  some  the  north,  ana  others 
the  west  side  of  a  hedge ;  one  chooses  the  angle  of  a  rock 
which  looks  up  towards  the  sky,  another  lurks  beneath  the 
hedge,  nor  will  exchange  its  own  dull  nook  for  the  sunny  glo- 
ries of  its  neighbour.  All,  in  short,  of  this  vast  tribe  of  Uving 
things,  the  oiuy  living  things  that  are  unable  to  choose  their 
place  and  change  it  spontaneously,  press  on  our  attention  the 
siiunilar  peculiarity  of  their  geological  positions. 

Were  we  to  appeal  to  experience  for  another  confirmation 
of  our  theory,  we  should  with  confidence  refer  to  the  fact,  that 
primitive  ranges  produce  the  greatest  variety  and  richest  spe- 
cimens of  vegetables ;  a  phenomenon  derived  from  the  ob\aous 
latitude  of  such  rocks  to  furnish  the  best  and  quickest  soil  for 
vegetable  growth.  And  we  should  contrast  with  these  ranges 
the  poverty  and  slow  production  of  secondary  and  diluvial  dis- 
tricts :  we  should  simply  contrast  the  shores  of  Omie's  Head 
and  Devonshire  with  those  of  Liuicashire,  and  leave  each  en- 

Suirer  to  his  own  conclusions,  satisfied  that  they  would  be 
tvourable  to  the  relation  we  endeavour  to  establish. 
I  proceed  next  to  state  several  coincidences  of  similar  strata 
with  similar  vegetables,  which  have  appeared  to  me  not  acci- 
dental, but  indicative  of  a  constant  relation,  which  time  and 
opportunity  will  corroborate. 

rhe  author,  with  perfect  candour,  affords  us  an  instance  in 
his  paper :  —  "  It  is  remarkable,"  says  he,  "  that  the  hill  of 
Strathdon  (which  differs  in  materials  from  the  neighbouring 
hills)  has  a  peculiarity  in  its  vegetation.  The  contiguous  hills 
are  invariably  coverecl  with  heaths ;  but  the  hill  just  mentioned 
derives  its  name  from  a  green  covering  of  grass  :  it  prcnhices,  as 
it  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  Arenaria  verna,  Cochlearia  oificiniilis 
and  Statice  Armeria ;  of  which  the  two  last  are  rare  in  that 
quarter ;  and  as  to  Arenaria  vcnia,  I  never  met  witli  it  in  that 
part  of  Scothuid,  unless  in  the  s(K)t  mentioned,  and  again  at 
Leslie,  growing  on  the  very  seri)entine  rock  with  which  it  is 
associated  at  Strathdon." 

An  iitstance  is  afforded  in  the  promontorj'  of  Orme's  Head. 
Here  die  same  range  of  mountain  limestone  stretches  towards 
Anglesea,  and  has  for  its  link  the  rcxck  of  Priestholm  or  Puffin 
Island.  Not  more  strikingly  do  these  round  hills  contnist  with 
the  bold  crags  of  Peiunonmaur  and  the  Caernarvon  mountains, 
than  do  the  vegetable  coverings  of  these  two  contiguous  dis- 
fricts.  Priestholm,  I  understand  from  my  correspondent,  Mr. 
Wilson  of  Warrington,  possesses  all  the  peculiar  rock  plants  of 
Orme's  Head  except  one,  3/espilus  Cotoneaster,  which  has  been 
found  in  no  other  locality  in  the  British  Isles.     But  samphire, 
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cabbage,  the  rock  roses,  bloody  crane's-bill,  &c.,  Plantago 
CoronOpus,  and  P.  maritima,  Pmis  Theophrteti,  fennel,  &C9 
are  common  equally  to  Orme's  Head,  Priestholm,  and  a  part 
of  Anglesea,  which  lies  exactly  opposite  these  rocks,  and  forms 
the  continuation  of  the  range  of  mountain  limestone.  When  we 
come  to  examine  the  line  of  gi*eenstone  which  forms  the  rocks 
of  Caernarvonshire,  we  find  not  one  trace  of  these  luxuriant 
and  beautiful  vegetables. 

This  contrast  is  peculiarly  striking  at  Beaumaris.    A  short 
ride  along  the  north  shore  of  Anglesea,  from  the  town,  brings 

ou  to  the  limestone  range,  with  abundant  traces  of  its  plants ; 

ut  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  the  picturesque  woods  of 
Baron  Hill  skirting  the  Menai,  and  forming  shelter  of  every 
kind  for  vegetables,  there  is  not  enough  to  reward  even  tlw 
most  enthusiastic  botanist.  The  causes  may  be  in  the  stratum, 
which  changes,  near  Beaumaris,  from  limestone  to  sienite  and 
trap.     The  walk  from  Orme's  Head,  along  shore,  towards 
Abergele,  affords  a  similar  contrast.    The  mountain  limestone 
plants  prevail  more  or  less,  according  to  situation,  exposure, 
and  depth  of  soil,  tiU  you  leave  the  range  near  Llandrillo ;  and 
then  there  appears  a  new  and  scanty  range  of  vegetables,  the 
products  of  a  sandstone  range  whicn  crosses  from  *  Llansantr 
freyd,  and  introduces  to  the  sea^shore  the  same  plants  which 
scantily  adorn  the  Conway's  bank  about  a  mile  above  the 
bridge.     These  are   Glaux  maritima,  Sil^ne  maritima,  and 
Chelidonium  Glaucium  (the  fetid  celandine,  or  yellow  homed 
poppy),  a  singular   but  disagi-eeable  plant,    and  forming  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  delicately  tinted  and  fragrant  Tliymus, 
marjoram,  and  milkworts  you  leave  behind  at  the  descent  of 
Pen  bach.     Convolvulus  Soldan^lla  (sea  bindweed)  is  one  of 
the  productions  claimed  by  the  greywacke  formation  of  the 
PenmonmawT  mountains,  and   denied   to   the  limestone   of 
Orme's  Head.     It  is  true  that  a  few  specimens  may  be  en- 
countered near  Llandudno,  but  they  are  seldom  seen  in  a 
flowering  state ;  and  I  have  never  found  one  seed-vessel  of  that 
species  on  the  shore  opposite  the  town  of  Conway,  although 
familiar  to  me  from  frequent  search.     The  plant,  however, 
flowers  and  produces  seed  in  great  abundance,  on  the  level 
tract  of  shore  subtending  the  cliffs  of  Penmonbach.     It  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat,  that  the  rocks  on  either  shore  are  quite 
different. 

During  the  month  of  July,  1 828,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  another  mountain  limestone  district,  St  Vincent's 
Rock,  and  Cliflon  Downs,  near  Bristol.     In  company  with  a 

*  Village  of  St.  Friga,  near  Conway  Bridge. 
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devoted  and  highly  accomplished  naturalist,  Mr.  Rootsey  of 
Bristol,  I  travers^  a  considerable  portion  of  this  district,  and 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  meet  so  many  of  my  old  acquaint- 
ance of  Orme's  Head.  The  spiked  speedwell  and  dropwort 
meadow-sweet  waved  on  the  downs  as  on  the  mountain  pas- 
tures of  Bodscallon ;  the  broom  rape  and  bloody  crane's-bill 
sought  here  also  the  ledges  of  the  cliff;  from  the  crevices 
depended  tlie  ^Ira  Theophrast/,  the  yew,  the  ash,  and  the 
hawthorn ;  and  the  brushwood  below  was  wreathed  witli  the 
same  pretty  red  convolvulus  (C.  arvensis)  which  made  tlie 
com  fields  of  Lhmdudno  so  "  unprofitably  gay."  In  short,  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  place  was  so  much  the  same,  as  to  appear 
a  portion  of  Caernarvonshire  suddenly  detached  from  its 
mooruigs,  and  transported  120  miles  across  the  comitry; 
and  the  catalogue  which  I  hud  drawn  up  from  a  botanical  in- 
vesti^tion  of  uiat,  two  years  before,  might  have  equally  served 
as  a  Flora  for  St.  Vincent's  Rock.  One  j)revailing  exception 
is  the  samphire  of  Orme's  Head,  which  is  not  a  tenant  of  mlaud 
rocks,  nor  grows  on  any  but  the  stonuiest  side  of  those  on 
which  it  is  found,  ex|X)sed  to  the  jarring  wuids  and  dashmg 
spray.  Wliile,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  Convalluria  mujalis 
and  C.  Polygonatmn,  and  the  luxuriant  GiUium  iV/olliigo,  are 
more  suited  to  the  rich  woody  and  slieltered  soil  of  Lee  Wood, 
and  the  sofl  uiland  breezes  of  Somersetshire,  than  the  biting 
air  and  exposed  surface  of  Caernarvonshire,  where  they  do 
not  spring. 

The  basaltic  ranges  claim  certaui  species,  which,  if  not  pe- 
culiar to  Uiem,'  are  at  least  most  luxuriant  when  they  are 
gown  upon  whinstone  soil.  The  native  Genaiia  I  have  always 
und  thriving  best  in  such  districts.  Geranium  sanguiiieum 
(blood-red  crane's-bill),  the  most  elegant  of  the  genus,  is  richer 
in  its  tuits,  and  stronger  in  its  stem,  near  Edinburgh,  and  on 
the  Carrick  Shore  of  Ayrshire,  tlian  anywhere  else  through- 
out the  wliole  range  of  my  botanical  excursions.  On  moun- 
tain-lime it  is  slender  and  straggling ;  on  the  basaltic  ledges  of 
Salisbury  Crags,  and  beneath  the  ^'  scaurs  "  of  the  Ayrshire 
whin,  it  exhibits  the  same  dense  bed  of  flower,  with  a  thick- 
ness of  stem,  a  compactness  of  leaf,  and  a  hairiness  of  clothing 
so  different,  as  almost  to  mark  it  out  as  specifically  different 
from  the  G.  siuiguineum  of  North  Wales  and  its  lakes.  Tlie 
Geranium  siuiguineum  of  Carrick  extends  nearly  a  mile  along 
the  shore,  in  one  continued  tract  of  beiuity,  exhibiting  a  luxu- 
riance superior  to  that  of  any  other  flower  of  distinguished 
loveliness  which  our  island  produces. 

Geribiiuni  Robert/Jwww  (herb  Robert),  so  connnon  every 
where,  is  more  luxuriant  in  the  same  districts  than  any  other. 
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Near  the  river  Doon  in  Ayrshire,  especially,  its  size  was  such 
as  to  incline  me  to  examine  it  as  a  new  spedes.  Throughout 
Ayrshire  this  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  plants. 

Geranium  prat^nse  (crowfoot  crane's-bill)  is,  I  am  per- 
suaded,  to  be  found  luxuriant  only  in  basaltic  districts.  Every 
stream  in  Ayrshire,  and  to  the  east  of  Glasgow,  is  rendered 
eminently  beautiful  by  the  rich  azure  of  its  transparent  petals, 
and  the  singular  verdure  of  its  long  peltate  leaf.  The  Clyde, 
the  Calder,  the  Tannock,  and  every  streamlet  near  Bothwell 
and  Campsie  Fells,  possesses  this  flower.  The  bed  of  these 
rivers  is  basaltic. 

In  Ayrshire,  the  Ayr  *,  the  Mamock,  the.  Doon,  the  Irvine, 
and  the  Gamock  have  tufts  of  this  plant  on  their  banks,  from 
the  source  to  the  sea.     Long  before  botany  became  a  study, 
these  flowers  gave  an  interest  to  that  country  which  is  stOl 
remembered  with  something  of  the  quiet  delight  which  an 
early  love  of  nature  produces  and  perpetuates ;  and  even  now, 
nfter  the  contemplation  of  mere  beauty  in  flowers  has  givoi 
place  to  the  pursuit  of  their  scientific  arrangement  and  philo- 
sophical properties,  there  is  a  childish  delight  in  the  rencontre 
of  such  mementos  of  early  days,  when  time  and  tliought  and 
pleasure  were  young  and  pure.     I  have  met  them,  thus,  in 
southern  counties,  and  occasionally  near  the  Irwell ;  but  how 
altered  \    "  Quantum  mutati  ab  illis  !  "  f     The  hue  is  less 
brilliant,  the  herbage  weaker,  the  bed  a  few  thin  and  scat- 
tered patches.     What  can  be  the  cause?     Is  it  that  later 
impressions  are  warped  by  prejudice,  from  want  of  novelty 
or  of  the  requisite  associations?     Or  does  the  preeminence 
of  Ayrshire  crane's-bill  depend  on  the  position  of  the  streams, 
where  it  grows  over  basaltic  rocks  whose  debris  is  more  suited 
to  vegetation  of  this  kind  than  the  washings  of  the  new  red 
sandstone  of  Lancashire  ?    The  latter  conclusion  I  am  willing 
to  adopt,  because  it  is  the  most  reasonable ;  and,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  because  it  favours  my  theory. 

Geranium  lucidum  belongs  to  lime,  and  seems  not  appro- 
priate to  basalt  Derbyshire  abounds  with  this  plant.  I  met 
a  most  luxuriant  crop  of  it  near  Warwick.  It  was  there  grow-t 
ing  on  a  base  of  lime ;  which  was  at  considerable  depth  below 
the  surface. 

Ercklium  marinum  I  have  seen  only  on  Orme's  Head,  and  at 
Mount  Edgecumbe,  near  PljTnouth,  where  I  found  it  on  the 
Devonshire  marble,  a  rock  very  closely  allied  to  the  (Orme's 
Head)  mountain  limestone. 

*  This  stream  occasionally  crosses  schist  and  plastic  clay.     In  8i;cl| 
places  this  geranium  is  not  found. 
f  **  How  dilfcrcnt  from  those !  " 
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Erftdium  cicutarium,  or  moschktum,  belongs,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  to  the  new  red  sandstone.  The  sand-hills  of  Bootle 
and  Southport  are  covered  with  it,  and  considerable  quantities 
appear  on  the  banks  of  the  Irwell  at  Barton. 

The  slate  and  transition  limestone  districts  claun  Convolvu- 
lus Soldanella.  The  only  localities  I  ever  found  of  this  plant 
are,  the  mouths  of  the  river  Conway,  and  of  the  £x  in  De- 
vonshire. 

The  heaths  are  found  most  luxuriant  where  granite  or  other 
primitive  rocks  are  found.  *  These  plants,  as  their  names  hn- 
ply,  are  found  always  on  bog  soil;  and,  as  tlie  component 
particles  of  that  earth  may  be  taken  as  similar  every  where, 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  t^e  heaths  of  different  contiguous 
hills  are  extremely  different  both  in  kind  and  degree.  lied 
heather  (£rica  cini^rea)  is  the  only  species  found  for  miles 
together  on  the  grey  wacke  of  the  Isle  of  Man ;  E.  7  etrulix,  the 
oiuy  species  for  several  hundred  yards  on  Bhickstone  Edge ; 
£•  vulgaris  is  the  only  species  for  miles  on  the  granite  of 
Goatfell,  in  the  Isle  of  Arnui.  Each  of  these  species  may  be 
found  in  sufKcient  cjuantity  wherever  bog  soil  is  found ;  but 
they  may  reasonably  be  claimed  by  those  districts  only,  where, 
with  equiU  climates,  they  are  produced  in  greatest  luxuriance : 
and  few  observers  of  the  conunou  features  of  u  landscu)>e  can 
have  failed  to  notice  the  great  diversity  of  character  in  these 
universal  natives  of  our  moors,  in  the  different  geological 
arrangements  of  the  country.  Few  can  have  omitted  to  notice 
the  total  want  of  them  on  bog  whose  substratum  is  chalk  or 
mountain  lime ;  and  many  have  been  delighted  with  their 
abundance  and  surpassing  beauty  in  the  primitive  ranges  of 
Wales  and  Scotland.  The  ling  of  Pont  Aber  Ghis  Llyn, 
near  Keddgelert,  yields  to  none  in  the  richness  of  its  flowers ; 
and  tliat  of  the  granite  range  of  Avan,  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde, 
is  often  Si  fl.  in  height,  arborescent,  and  erect,  like  the  fniest 
specimens  of  Cape  heaths  cultivated  in  our  green-houses. 
The  poor  natives  of  that  isliuid  make  an  economical  substitute 
for  hemp  from  its  twigs ;  and  the  riK)ts,  cKcasionally  thrown 
out  of  the  soil  by  the  fury  of  a  mountain-torrent,  are  2  in.  in 
thickness,  and  capable  of  a  high  ])olish,  being  nearly  as  hard 
OS  ebony.  ^Flie  Cape  of  G(K>d  Ilope  itself,  which  has  supplied 
our  exotic  collections  with  nearly  300  species  of  this  genus,  is 
one  of  the  finest  granite  ranges  in  the  world. 

Several  species  of  7  rifc)lium  are  found  in  a  singular  manner 

•  Were  it  possible  to  conceive  the  uiiiversiility  of  u  vc'getable  soil,  what 
would  be  the  effect  V  1  presume,  a  decrease  of  vegetation  in  general,  and  a 
total  extinction  oi  those  plants  iK'st  fitted  to  support  aninial  life ;  the  whole 
of  which,  nearly,  arc  the  productions  of  rock  soil. 
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united  with  the  superstratum  of  mountam  lime.  It  has  been 
stated  in  the  Philosophical  and  Literary  Sodety  of  Mancbes- 
ter,  by  one  of  its  most  distinguished  members  (Mr.  MooreX 
that  wherever  the  brushwood  of  the  lime  district  in  Detby- 
shire  is  burnt  down,  the  common  Tnfolium  prat^nse  (Dutdi 
clover)  springs  up;  and  on  the  pastures  round  Stonehouse^ 
at  Plymoutli,  I  was  informed  by  Lord  Mount^Edgecombc^s 
steward,  a  similar  species  is  produced  by  throwing  orer  the 
land  the  crumbled  soil  of  the  harbour  rock,  which  is  com- 
monly called  Devonshire  marble,  a  species  of  mfMin»jiin  or 
primitive  lime. 

Foxglove  is  common  everv  where  but  on  chalk ;  and,  how- 
ever usual  the  occurrence  of  th|^  beautiful  but  noxious  flower 
is  throughout  England,  the  Isle  of  Wight  scarcely  boasts  a 
single  specimen. 

The  chalk  districts  afford  the  most  striking  illustratioiis. 
Wherever  you  come  to  chalk,  even  at  a  depth  below  the  soiif 
there  you  find  in  abundance  saintfoin,  conglomerate  bellflower» 
nodding  thistle,  mountain  galium,  and  dropwort  meadow- 
sweet, with  a  scarcity,  almost  a  want,  of  the  grasses,  excqit 
those  allied  to  the  agrostis  or  bent,  a  dry,  hard,  and  slender 
herbage.  Here,  too,  the  spider,  bee,  and  fly  orchises  are 
quite  common. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  high  downs  near  an  open  sea, 
or  on  the  level  inland  plains  of  Wiltshire,  or  on  the  slopes  of 
Brighton,  Bognor,  or  Kent,  in  every  variety  of  position  and 
climate,  the  same  plants  maintain  their  position  on  chalk,  and 
scarcely  ever  occur  elsewhere. 

Objections  to  this  theory  must  be  numerous.  For  the  sake 
of  brevity,  let  me  simply  state  the  most  cogent,  and  attempt 
an  answer,  on  tlie  principles  here  laid  down. 

1.  The  number  and  variety  of  rocks  are  not  in  proportion  to 
the  nimiber  and  variety  of  vegetables. 

This  incongruity  may  arise  from  the  great  fertility  of  plants. 
Tliistles,  for  example,  may  produce  a  hundred  thousand 
seeds,  and  the  ferns  many  hundreds  of  thousands.  Nature^ 
by  this  overproduction,  may  have  provided  for  the  waste  oc- 
casioned by  loss  of  appropriate  situation  ;  and  experience  in^ 
forms  us,  diat  millions  of  seeds  do  thus  perish,  or  are  laid  in 
a  dormant  state  among  strata  of  sand,  clay,  or  loam,  whence 
they  can  derive  no  support :  while  sunple  induction  would 
convince  us  that,  of  the  many  millions  of  seeds  which  never 
vegetate,  not  one  half  can  be  lost  from  any  other  cause, 
as  weather,  imperfect  structure,  or  want  of  room  to  grow. 
TThey  are  possessed  of  means  and  powers  to  transport  them- 
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selves  from  place  to  place,  so  various  and  complete  as  to  form 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  interest  in  the  whole  study  of  natu- 
ral history-  In  the  wide  world  there  is  no  lack  of  room  for 
its  vegetable  inhabitants,  no  lack  of  places  which,  to  our  views, 
might  be  benefited  by  a  supply  of  vegetation ;  but  each  por- 
doii  of  matter  has  its  limits,  its  place,  beyond  which  it  cannot 
proceed.  Ilms,  then,  many  of  the  vegetable  population 
perjsh,  as  it  were,  by  the  evils  of  emigration,  in  an  unsuitable, 
a  foreign  land ;  and  thus  die  accidental  occurrence  of  a  rare 
plant  in  a  new  and  unexpected  place  leads,  erroneously,  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  native  tliere. 

There  are  many  plants  purely  of  vegetable  origin,  which 
may  almost  be  denominated  parasite.  vVoodroof  and  wood- 
sorrel,  for  example,  are  met  with  every  day  feeding  on  the 
leaves  of  trees  which  are  only  converted  into  mould,  llie 
miiversality  of  vegetable  soil  will  produce  abundance  of  ano- 
malies ;  but  they  are  exceptions,  and  scarcely  bear,  either  in 
variety  or  in  nature,  on  the  question  at  issue. 

8.  JThere  are  also  many  which  are  purely  parasitical, 
L  e.  feed  on  living  plants.  Of  this  nature  are  the  well-known 
mistletoe,  the  dodders,  and  broom  rapes,  with  numerous  mosses, 
lichens,  and  fungi.  Of  tlie  fungi,  a  most  extensive  class  are 
known  to  subsist  on  leaves  and  stems  of  certain  genera,  or 
their  species,  or  even  particular  varieties.  Tliis  last  is  an  mi- 
travelled  field  in  botany,  touched  on  by  Dr.  (jreville  of  Edin- 
bw^h  in  his  late  work,  and  ably  illustrated  by  a  Horfus  Sicais, 
with  descriptions,  the  work  of  an  ingenious  and  modest  man, 
the  curator  of  the  physic  garden  at  Oxford. 

4.  Or  lastly,  these  anomalies  are  few,  and  not  plentiful, 
where  they  occur.  Now,  I  contend,  that  the  proper  habitat 
of  a  plant  is  where  it  is  found  growuig  freely  and  constantly. 

Manchester^  October j  1829. 
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PART   11. 

REVIEWS. 


Art.  I.     Cours  de  FHistoire  NatureUe  des  Mammiferes.    Fto  11 
Geofiroy  Saint-Hilaire.    Paris,  1829.     1  voL  8vo. 

This  work  contains  the  lectures  which  its  celebrated  author 
delivered,  in  1828,  at  theJardin  du  Roi.  They  were  pub- 
lished separately  immediately  after  their  deliver)',  not  with  the 
permission  merely,  but  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Ph>- 
iessor,  to  satisfy,  as  he  tells  us,  the  eager  longings  of  the 
Parisians  after  useful  knowledge;  and  have  none  of  those 
inaccuracies  which  disfigure  the  lectures  reported  in  the  heb- 
domadal periodicals  of  our  own  country. 

A  principal  object  of  the  author  is  to  defend  and  illustrate 
a  theory  of  animal  organisation  which  properly  originated 
with  him,  and  of  which  he  continues  to  be  the  most  able  ad- 
vocate. The  theory  is,  that  all  animals  are  constructed  after 
one  model,  or,  in  other  w^ords,  the  organisation  of  them  inay 
be  reduced  to  a  uniform  type ;  so  that  every  part  which  is 
found  in  each  class  has  an  analogous  part  in  the  other  classes. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  parts  considered  analogous  in  two  ani- 
mals somewhat  distant  in  the  scale  of  being  are  apparendy 
very  dissimilar  in  form,  and  are  appropriated  to  seemingly 
difterent  functions ;  but,  on  attentive  examination,  intermediate 
forms  appear,  and  the  one  slides  insensibly  into  the  other, 
every  change  bringing  with  it  a  corresponding  modification 
of  the  uses  of  the  part.  All  the  bones,  for  example,  in  the 
cranium  correspond  to  one  another  in  all  luiimals  which  have 
a  cranium;  not  in  figure  or  proportions,  for  in  that  they 
obviously  differ ;  nor  in  use,  for  a  slight  alteration  of  form  is 
often  accompanied  with  a  change  in  function ;  but  they  are 
analogous  in  number,  and  essentially  in  position  and  structure. 
Thus,  by  comparing  the  fcetal  head  of  a  quadruped  with  that 
of  a  reptile,  Saint-Hilaire  discovers  relations  in  the  number 
and  arrangement  of  the  component  pieces,  which  were  not 
previously  perceived.  In  the  same  manner,  the  os  quadratum 
in  birds  is  proved  to  be  analogous  to  the  tympanum  of  the 
manmialia ;  and  the  bony  or  scaly  appendages  to  the  branchiae 
of  fish,  which  are  known  by  tlie  general  name  of  opercular 
and  are  concerned  ui  the  mechanism  of  the  respiration  of 
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these  animals,  are  the  analogues  of  the  four  ossicles  of  the  ear 
in  the  mammalia,  birds,  and  reptiles.  The  results  at  which 
the  author  arrives  are  startling,  and  at  first  view  improbable ; 
but  the  reader  is  captivated  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  reason- 
ing,  and  the  acuteness  of  the  observer ;  nor  is  he  unwilling 
to  follow  him  even  when  he  goes  on  to  prove  that  the  cha- 
racter which  is  supposed  to  separate  the  vertebral  from  the 
invertebral  animals  has  nothing  in  it  real  and  discriminative. 
The  link  which  binds  these  primary  divisions  of  modem 
arrangements  are  not  the  Cephalopoda,  as  Cuvier's  system 
might  indicate,  nor  the  Heteropoda,  as  Lamarck  might  have 
it;  but  it  is  formed  with  the  Crustacea,  wliich,  according  to 
Seint-Hilaire,  approximate  fishes  by  many  analogous  cha- 
racters of  great  weight.  Thus,  in  both  crabs  and  fish,  re- 
spiration is  performed  by  the  means  of  comiK)und  branchiae 
acting  in  the  same  way.  The  digestive  organs,  those  even  of 
generation,  and,  in  general,  all  the  systems  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  the  mdividual,  or  to  the  continuance  of  the 
species,  present  the  same  sort  of  analogy.  But  have  the  Crus- 
tacea an  osseous  system  ?  Have  they  a  vertebral  column  ? 
Seint-Hilaire  replies  in  the  affirmative ;  luid  points  out,  with 
much  ingenuity,  the  essential  sameness  and  analogies  of  the 
shell  and  skeleton.  The  rings  of  the  shell  are  compared  to 
the  rings  of  the  vertebra;  of  the  tortoise  in  particular ;  and 
arguments  are  deduced  from  this  resemblance,  from  the  phe- 
nomena presented  in  the  growth  of  the  vertebrae  in  general, 
and  from  some  particulars  of  structure  observed  in  monsters, 
&c.,  to  prove  that  the  external  position  of  tlie  shell,  so  far 
from  presenting  any  difficulty,  is,  in  fact,  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  theory,  the  shell  being  analogous  to  the  vertebrae  of 
the  higher  ci&sses  in  a  fcctal  state.  As  for  the  difference  in 
their  chemical  comiwsition,  this,  it  is  replied,  is  only  in  the 
proportions  of  the  component  salts,  and  not  in  any  diflference 
in  the  nature  or  quality  of  them.  And,  in  truth,  what  ^^  en 
demi^re  analyse"  is  a  bone  but  a  salt,  composed  of  phosphate 
of  lime  in  the  higher,  and  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  lower 
animals  ? 

lliis  doctrine,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  first 
published  in  a  consistent  and  philosophical  form  by  Saint- 
Hilaire,  who  has  many  disciples  in  France,  and  a  greater 
number  in  Germany ;  where,  indeed,  some  vain  attempts  have 
been  made  to  rob  him  of  the  merit  of  originality,  or  to  share 
that  merit  with  him.  Tlie  doctrine,  however,  has  likewise  its 
opponents,  and  among  them  is  Cuvier,  a  host  in  himself.  To 
tnb  prince  of  naturalists  it  seems  untenable,  even  when  re- 
stricted in  its  application  to  tlie  vertebral  animals ;  and  he 
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sees  in  many  of  their  analogies  more  of  the  ^ncy  of  die  goct 
than  the  sobriety  of  the  anatomist.    To  enter  into  die  discii»> 
sion  were  to  presuppose,  on  the  part  of  our  readers^  a  more 
minute  knowledge  of  anatomy  than  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
presume  they  possessed ;  and  they  might  deem  a  Utde  pre- 
sumptuous the  tiny  reviewer  who  offered  his  umpinm  id  t 
debate  between  combatants  of  such  &ir  renown.     We  wS 
remark,  however,  that  the  theory  seems  to  have  been  not  tk 
offspring  of  observation,  but  the  child  of  &ncy,  or  of 
if  you  will,  nursed  up  by  observations  made  for  diis 
and,  in  this  case,  it  is  obvious  that  what  to  the  strong  in  &itk 
may  seem  very  twin,  or  at  least  analogous  in  most  points,  mij 
show  very  differently  to  the  unconcerned,  and  to  the  nnbdietcr 
present  a  contrary  aspect.     Cuvier  cannot  see  any  similitude 
between  the  ossicles  of  the  ear  and  the  opercula  of  fish :  Id 
Saint-Hilaire  no  analogy  is  more  patent.     Cuvier  sees  m- 
merous  and  important  distinctions  between  the  vertebral  and 
invertebral  animals :  Saint-Hilaire  believes  the  analogies  1»> 
tween  them  so  many  and  so  weighty  as  to  shake  to  its  fbmid- 
ation  the  arrangement  of  the  Regne  Animal, 

The  opinion  we  may  entertain  concerning  the  validity  of 
Saint-Hilaire's  hypothesis  does  not  aflect  our  opinion  of  die 
merits  of  the  book;  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  interesdi^: 
nor  must  our  readers  conclude,  from  what  we  have  said,  that 
it  is  merely  an  ex  parte  exposition  and  defence  of  the  doctrine 
of  unity  of  composition.  Throughout,  indeed,  that  end  is 
kept  ever  in  view ;  but  of  the  twenty  lectures,  including  the 
preliminary  discourse,  w^hich  form  its  contents,  six  are  on  the 
structure  and  habits  of  the  ape  tribe,  one  on  the  lemurs,  three 
on  the  bats,  and  five  on  the  mole.  Every  one  of  these  lectures 
is  full  of  original  views,  at  least  of  views  little  known  in  oar 
country;  and  the  subjects  altogether  are  discussed  in  a  man- 
ner of  which,  we  regret  to  add,  we  have  no  example  in  the 
English  language.  To  the  lectures  on  the  mole  we  shall 
prooably  return  on  a  future  occasion;  at  present  we  must 
finish  this  notice  with  some  remarks  on  the  habits  of  the  cro- 
codile, as  a  specimen  of  the  digressions  which  occasionally 
occur  in  the  lectures  devoted  to  the  general  subject. 

The  crocodile,  although  iumished  with  a  lung  more  per- 
fect than  that  of  any  other  reptile,  is  litde  excited  by  the  use 
of  that  organ.  On  the  land,  where  it  breatlics  by  the  lungs 
only,  it  is  timid,  and  has  no  confidence  in  itself,  seizes  its  prey 
at  unawares  or  by  stratagem,  provides  previously  for  security 
in  case  of  resistance,  and  on  any  alarm  hastens  to  throw  itself 
in  the  water.     Here  it  is  quite  another  animal :  its  enerey  is 

"erne ;  its  swimming  rapid ;  and,  rash  even  to  excess,  there 
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is  no  enemy  which  it  fears  openly  to  attack,  and  ^^  none  is  so 
fierce  that  dare  stir  him  up."     But  all  vitality,  all  muscular 
energy,  dejiends  on  the  act  and  effects  of  respiraticm ;  and 
how  are  these  habits  of  the  crocodile  to  be  reconciled  with 
this  law  ?     On  land,  when  breathing  the  atmosphere  at  full, 
he  is  slug^h  and  fearful ;  it  is  only  when  hnmersed  in  water, 
and  where  respiration  is  liable  to  be  impeded,  that  he  acquires 
strength,  activity,  and  counige.     There  is  here  an  exception 
to  the  law,  but  it  is  only  in  ap])earance ;  and  it  is  curious  to 
remark  how  simply  nature  in  this  case  enlarges  the  respiratory 
organ  and  function,  and  gives  to  the  aquatic  creature  its  cor- 
responding power,  without  deviating  in  any  thing  from  the 
one  model  of  organisation.     By  means  of  two  canals,  which 
take  their  origin   in  the  cloacum,  and  which  open  into  the 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  water  is  conveyed  within  the  abdo- 
men to  act  upon  the  bloml  in  its  vessels  ;   and  through  the 
abdominal  vessels,  thus  called  upon  to  aid  the  hmgs  in  oxy- 
genating the  bl<KKl,  the  additional  vigour   to  the   nniscular 
system  is  imparted.    The  crocoilile  has  an  abdominal  sternum 
independently  of  its  pectoral  sternum  :  each  sternum  and  its 
muscles  regulate  the  eflects  of  their  proper  and  respective 
respiration.     When  the  animal  is  on  land,  it  is  the  thorax 
and  its  sternum  which  are  only  hi  action:  wJien  in  the  water, 
the  abdomen  and  its  sternal  apparatus  are  likewise  called  into 
play.    Isidore  Geoffroy  Siiint-Hilaire  and  Joseph  Martin  were 
the  discoverers  of  the  canals  which  open  into  the  peritoneum ; 
a  disaivery  of  great  interest,  as  previously  to  it  the  habits  of 
the  crocodile  were  inexplicable. 

N. 


Art.  II-     A  Geological  Surrey  of  the  YorkMrc  Ctxi^t,  describing 

ike  Strata  a/ul  Fossih  occurring  Ixiween  the  Ilumlter  ami  tlte  Tees^ 

from  the  Crerman   Ocean  to  the  Plain  of  York.     Hy  tlic  Rev. 

George  Younj*^  A.M.,  assisted  by  John  Bird,  Artist,  iMcnibcrs  of 

several  Local  Philosophical  Societies.     Second  Edition,  182K. 

Thk  diritrict  which  this  voliiiiie  is  proposed  to  illustrate  is  interior  to  few 
portionM  of  our  islimd  in  f;oolo^icid  interest,  as  it  rtpirds  what  are  conunonly 
termed  the  sceondurv  formations,  or  those  which  contain  orpinic  reniaiuM, 
from  the  chulk  to  the  li:is  inclusive.  "  Nowhere,"  the  authors  olraen'o, 
**  have  the  foKsil  relicH  of  luiinudH  and  ve^etahles  l)een  foimd  in  jrreater 
TBiiety  and  nhnncbmce.  AlniOMt  every  stnituni  ti^enis  with  substanci*s  for- 
merly endowed  with  life  and  motion ;  and  the  fossil  concludo^^y  of  the  dis- 
trict miglit,  of  itself,  occupy  a  lar^e  volume.  Hence,  not  only  the  mere 
geolopst,  but  the  student  in  natund  history,  may  here  find  an  employment 
adapted  to  his  taste,  in  com|mrin);  the  recent  productions  of  nature  with 
those  which  have  been  emiietldetl  in  the  bowels  of  the  eiirth,  and  which  are 
fitly  re^jtarded  as  the  medals  of  nature's  history.'*  The  authors,  who  had 
prenoiuly  occupini  themselves  in  prciwrinf?  the  gcolo^cal  |M>rtion  of  ITk 
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Histortf  of  Whitby  and  Us  Vicinitv,  take  credit  to  themselves  for  the  patieot 
and  persevering  investigation  wnich  they  have  pursued  in  their  more  ex- 
tended survey  of  the  whole  coast,  from  the  Humber  to  the  Tees. 

To  render  this  work  more  perspicuous,  it  is  arranged  into  three  ptrti. 
The  first  purports  to  be  a  description  of  ail  the  strata  exposed  along  this 
line  of  coast,  illustrated  by  a  map  and  section.  The  second  part  is  devoted 
to  an  enumeration  and  description  of  the  petrifactions,  their  formatioiiB  or 
strata,  and  their  localities.  This  portion  is  illustrated  by  seventeen  coandy 
executed  lithographic  plates.  The  third,  and  least  useful  part,  contaiiii 
sundry  observations,  hmts,  and  conjectures  on  the  phenomena  presented; 
and  the  authors*  speculations  on  the  structure  of  the  earth,  and  on  the 
subsequent  destructive  operations  which  are  traced  on  its  svaface. 

In  justice  to  the  compilers  of  this  volume,  it  ought  to  be  stated,  that  tbe 
first  edition  appeared  at  a  time  when  the  science  was  somewhat  less  matured 
than  at  present ;  when  the  structure  of  this  country,  and  the  nomenclatnn 
and  arrangement  of  the  strata,  were  not  so  extensively  determined  aa  now. 
Enquirers  were  inclined  to  receive  with  thankfiilness  every  contribution  to 
a  science  daily  becoming  more  popular;  and  the  critic  was  less  disposed, at 
that  period,  to  question  the  attainments  of  the  author  or  the  skm  of  the 
artist*  Certainly,  we  might  avow  ourselves  to  be  amongst  those  who 
entertain  doubts  on  both  these  points ;  but  it  forms  no  part  of  the  plan  of 
the  Maf;azine  of  Natural  Histoir  to  treat  with  unnecessary  seventy  the 

f)roductions  of  any  advocate  of  philosophical  enquiry,  or  to  decry  the 
abours  of  our  fellow-students. 

Holdemess,  the  southern  portion  of  this  district,  is  covered  by  a  great 
irregular  thickness  of  what  is  termed  "  alluvium."     This  covering  appears 
to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  that  great  deposit  which  is  distributed  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk ;  and,  like  it,  con- 
tains interspersed  and  rounded  fragments  of  almost  every  known  rock.  The 
description  of  the  Holdemess  range  of  clifis  would  almost  equally  apply  to 
that  which  extends  from  near  Harwich,  in  Essex,  to  the  west  of  Cromer,  in 
Norfolk ;  except  that,  in  the  former,  postdiluvian  deposits  are  more  extensive. 
We  looked  for  some  more  ample  account  than  we  have  hitherto  possessed 
of  **  the  submarine  forest,"  which  has  been  frequently  described  by  other 
writers  as  stretching  extensively  along  this  coast,  and  even  far  into  the  inte- 
rior, and  which  has  derived  its  appellation  from  the  circumstance  that  beds 
of  peat  containing  trees  occur,  in  many  instances,  below  the  level  of  the  sea 
at  low  water.     But  we  find  that  the  authors  of  the  Geological  Sttrvey  are  of 
opinion  that  this  woody  stratum  is  not  universally  contmuous,  but  that  it 
occurs  only  in  certain  spots  or  patches,  the  greater  part  of  the  coast  being 
free  from  these  vegetable  remains.  "  The  largest  of  the  patches  occur  where 
the  cliff  is  very  low,  or  where  there  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  any  cliff  at  all ; 
and  those  small  [mtches  which  occur  where  the  cliff  is  lofly,  as  between 
Sandlcy  Mere  and  Hornsea,  are  not  found  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  or  within 
reach  of  the  tide,  but  always  a  few  feet  below  the  surface."     From  certain 
^ts  which  are  enumerated,  it  is  concluded  that  **  these  supposed  remains 
of  submarine  forests  are  only  the  bottoms  of  fresh-water  lakes,  or  meres, 
which  the  sea  has  broken  into,  and  drained."     The  accuracy  of  this  conclu- 
sion can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  coast.*     This 
cannot  be  pursued  with  the  ordinary  rapidity  of  a  geolo^cal  survey.     In  a 
range  of  cli£&,  composed  of  loose  materials,  mcessantly  slipping,  attached  by 


*  It  is  only  since  the  above  paragraph  was  written  that  Mr.  Phillqps's 
section  and  description  of  the  Yorkshire  coast  has  reached  us.  He  bears 
testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  the  views  of  his  predecessors;  and  we  acknow- 
ledge that  he  has  perfectly  established  the  case  as  to  lacustrine  dqxMits  in 
Holdemess. 
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the  flca  in  fix)nt,  and  by  the  land-springs  in  the  rear ;  its  actual  face  covered 
by  a  sloping  talus,  which  is  only  removed  at  intervals,  and  during  very  short 
|)eriod8,  by  high  tides ;  opportunities  of  examining  the  entire  section,  espe- 
dd|Iv  near  the  base,  are  unfirequent,  even  to  a  resident. 

Tnat  such  a  woody  stratum  does  in  reality  exist  along  the  Norfolk  coast, 
covered  by  a  vast  and  irregular  thickness  of  diluvium,  is  now,  we  believe, 
BBtisfiictorily  established ;  but,  from  the  circumstances  alluded  to,  it  is  rarely 
extcnsivclv  displayed  in  continuity.  During  his  summer  excursion,  the  geo- 
logist niignt  pass  beneath  these  cliffs,  and  in  vain  look  for  that  subterranean 
forest  of  which  he  has  read ;  or  he  would  perceive  its  indications  only  at 
distant  intervals,  and  be  inclined  to  report  that  there,  as  in  the  lloldemess 
cliffii,  it  existed  only  in  spots  or  patches.  Had  the  same  geologist  possessed 
facilities  for  observation  during  a  succession  of  years,  in  the  stormy  months, 
in  the  season  of  wintry  gales  and  of  turbulent  seas ;  had  he  noted  the  in- 
dications as  from  time  to  time  they  were  developed,  he  would  have  ascer- 
twned  that  there  is  scarcely  a  point  alon?  the  whole  Norfolk  range  of  cliffs 
where  this  ligneous  bed  has  not  been  laid  bare.^ 

Our  limits  will  not  i)ermit  us  to  follow  the  details  of  all  the  strata  de- 
scribed hy  Messrs.  Young  and  Bu-d.  The  chalk  formation,  as  next  in  suc- 
cession, follows.  We  may  ohscr\'e,  in  ptissing,  that  we  found  some  difficulty 
in  asccrtaininc  from  this  work  what  is  the  clip  or  prevailing  inclination  of 
the  chalk  in  tnis  district.  The  authors  describe  it  as  dipping,  '*  not  in  one 
direction  only,"  but  declining  from  the  Wolds  towards  a  common  centre  in 
Holdemess;  that  is  to  say,  south  at  Flaml)orough,  south  east  at  Driffield, 
and  east  near  the  Ilumbef.  This  angle  is  in  some  places  given  as  100  ft., 
in  others  less  than  la  fl.  in  the  mile.  The  authors  here  appear  to  have 
mistaken  the  siu>face  inclination  of  the  chalk,  for  the  direction  of  its  plane, 
or  of  its  beds.  It  is  obvious  that  these  may  be  very  different  things,  and 
by  no  means  coincident ;  because  the  slope  of  the  strata  may  even  he  in 
one  direction,  while  the  dip  of  the  surface  is  in  another.  Here  it  involves 
a  manifest  incongruity,  where  the  rciuler  is  informed  at  p.  6 1 .,  that  "  the  dip 
of  the  chalk  strata"  iieur  Flamhoroiigh  '*  is  I(X)i\.  per  mile;"  and,  at  p.  64 
and  55.,  that  '*  it  lies  in  horizontal  or  at  least  flat  strata." 

We  pass  over  several  pages  descriptive  of  various  sandstones,  oolites, 
mid  shales,  the  attempt  to  identity  which  with  corresponding  strata  in  our 
southern  counties  would  occu|)y  too  much  space.  Iiood  Hill,  and  »ome 
others  of  a  larger  size,  at  Hawnbv  and  Dilsdalc,  are  statinl  to  resemble 
haystacks  in  form.  "  Similar  insulated  elevations  are  found  between  Sil- 
nhoue  Moor  and  Salterpite,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  Langdide 
End  and  Blakev  Topping.  These  hills  lU'e  not  round,  but  oblong,  like  hay- 
stacks. They  have  flat  suiimiits,  and  smooth,  sloping  sides  corrchi)ondiiig 
with  the  fronts  of  that  range  from  which  they  are  detached."  (^^^  106.) 

Several  instances  are  furnished  of  living  toads  having  been  foinid  within 
solid  blocks  of  sandstone,  in  the  ^'orkishire  quarries.  "  We  are  the  more 
particular  in  recording  these  facts,"  the  authors  observe,  "  because  some 
modem  philosophers  have  attempted  to  explode  such  accounts  tis  wholly 
fiibidous." 

The  vegetal)le  fossils  of  the  district  are  illustrated  by  three  plates,  but  no 
attempt  has  In^n  made  to  give  the  scientific  names  to  thest;  figurc*s,  or  to 
those  representing  Z(K>phytes,  and  they  are  all  far  too  coarsely  executed  to 
form  any  real  acc|uisition  to  this  denartinent  of  natural  history.  Plates  V. 
and  VI.,contaiiniig  eiicrinitcs  and  ecliinites,  are  u retehcnl  productions.  Eight 
plates  exhibiting  IosmI  testacc<}us  remains  follow,  afler  which  arc  sketches 
of  fossil  Kaurian  anuntUs,  or  reptiles. 

A  noble  specimen  of  foNsil  crocodile  waK  discovered  in  the  Alum  ClifTin 
1884;  and  af\er  great  labour  in  tidiing  it  out,  and  Kubseqiiently  clearing 
awav  |K)rtifmH  of  shale  that  adhered  to  it,  mid  rearranging  the  (uirts  which 
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hml  been  broken,  it  u-aa  deposiced  in  the  Whitby  MuMum.      The  eofre 
lei^h  of  this  Bnmial  was  rather  more  than  1 8  ft. 

The  second  portion  of  the  work  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  cd^ 
lirated  Kirkdale  Cave,  and  the  author's  reasons  for  differing  from  Dr.  Buck- 
land's  interesting  explanation  of  that  gcolt^icsl  phenomenon.  Wehareito 
room  to  discuss  the  theoretical  part,  which  occupies  the  third  portion ;  tnA, 
on  the  whole,  the  volume  would  probably  have  been  of  eqiud  or  greitcr 
value  without  that  appendage. —  T. 


Art.  III.  Calaiogue  of  Works  on  Natural  History,  tatety pubtisAed, 
with  some  Notice  of  lliose  considered  the  most  interesting  to  British 
Naturalists. 

BlUTAlN. 

Anon. :  The  British  Naturalist ;  or  Sketches  of  the  more  intereatine  fto- 
ductions  of  Britain  and  the  siirroimding  Sea,  in  the  scenes  which  they 
inhabit ;  and  with  relation  to  the  general  Economy  of  Nature,  and  the 
Wisdom  and  Power  of  ita  Author.  Vol.  11.  Tlie  Year— Spring,  Summer. 
London.   Svo.    1830. 

We  record  the  publication  of  this  agreeable  and  instructive  volume,  in- 
tending to  review  it  at  length  when  we  ^all  have  more  room. 
Thompton,  John  V.,  Esq.  F.L.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Forces,  Author  of  ■ 
Memoir  on  the  Pentacrinus  europce'us,&c. :  Zoological  Researches  and 
IlliKtrations ;  or,  Natural  History  of  nondescript  or  imperfectly  known 
Animals.  In  a  Scries  of  Memoirs.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Figures. 
Cork.    Svo.    Nos.  II.  and  III. 


LoudoiCi  Hurtus  Brit^nnicus,  &c.;  enumerating  nearly  30,000  Species  in 
the  Linnean  Arrangement,  and  nearly  4000  Genera  under  the  Jussieuewi 
System.     London.    Svo.    W.  li. 
'^'Ke  merit  of  this  work  bclongipg  more  to  others  than  to  ovr«clvc^  we 
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hope  we  shall  not  be  accused  of  egotism  for  stating  that  we  believe  it  to  be 
by  far  the  most  perfect  work  of  the  kmd,  both  in  plan  and  execution,  that 
has  e\'er  been  produced. 

Gorham^  George  Cornelitu,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge :  Memoirs  of  John  Martyn,  F.R.8.,  and  of  Thomas  Martyn, 
B.D.  F.R.8.  F.L.S.,  Professors  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Cain- 
bridge.   -London,  1830.    8to.  \0s.  6d. 

This  work  contains  a  number  of  facts,  and  some  curious  particulars 
connected  with  the  progress  of  botany  in  this  country  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  will  therefore  repay  the  perusal  of  the  naturalist. 

Ridmrd*oH*%  Zoology  of  Northern  British  America.  4to.  1/.  ll«.  6^. boards. 

&%,  P.  J.,  Est}.,  F.R.S.E.  F.L.S.  M.W.S.,  &c.:  lUustrations  of  British 
CHnithology,  m  Two  Series,  —  viz.  I.  Land  Birds;  IL  Water  Birds. 
First  Series  contains  7  i>arts  of  160  figiurcs.  Second  Series  contains 
7  parts  of  84  figures.    5/.  df.  col. ;  1/.  1 1«.  Qd,  plain. 

£riuir/*8  Hshes  of  Ccvlon.  In  4to  Numbers,  monthly.  1/,  1«.  No.  V.  con- 
tains :  21  to  25.  'Tetrodon  occU^tus,  Perca  argentea,  iSc^nis  quinquc- 
fasciatusy  S.  GeorgiV,  Cha'todon  Tyrwhitti,  beautifully  coloured  as 
before. 

Brown*8  Conchology  of  Great  Britain  and  L'cland.  Elephant  4to,  com- 
prising 52  coloured  plates,  and  upwards  of  1000  figures;  half-bound 
morocco.  6/.  IGi.  6d, 

Greville,  Dr. :  i41gaj  Britannica?,  with  Plates  illustrative  of  the  Genera. 

Edinbui^.  8vo.  2/.  2jr. 

This  truly  original  and  interesting  work  will  be  reviewed  at  length  in  an 
early  Number. 

Undhjf^  Johttf  F.R.S.  &c.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University: 
An  Outline  of  the  First  Principles  of  Botany.    12nio,  pp.  106.  1830.  3t, 

A  philosophical,  useful,  condeUHcd,  and  valua))lc  little  book  ;  and  superior 
to  any  thing  of  the  same  kind  in  the  Englibh  language.  —  OCJ* 

An  IntnKluction  to  the  Jussieuean  System,  by  the  same  author,  is  far 
advanced. 

Coiile,  TTtonuUf  F.L.S.,  Member  of  the  Royal  ( -ollegc  of  Surgeons,  &c. : 
An  Introduction  to  Systematical  and  Physiological  Botany.  Illustrated 
with  explanatory  engravings.     London,  IKiO.    12nio.    12f.  (yd. 

Chandler^  Alfred^  and  W.  7/.  liooth^  A.L.S. :  Illustrations  and  Descriptions 
of  the  Plants  which  compose  the  Natural  Order  ( ■anielhV<r.  Lontlon. 
Imperial  4to.    Parts  I.  II.  III.  and  IV.    lOf.  Gd,  each. 

A  splendid  work,  accurate,  scientific,  and  sold  at  a  price  barely  sufficient 
to  pay  the  cost  of  getting  it  up. 

IfoZ/irAy  Dr. :  Plantas  Asiatics  Rariores.  London.  Folio.  Parts  I.  and  II. 
Most  splendid,  and  remarkably  cheap. 

Sower6j/'H  Supplement  to  English  Botany.  London.  Hvo.  Nos.  IV.  to  VII. 


1830.     2  vols.  8vo. 


and  German. 
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PART  III. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.     Natural  History  in  Foreign  Countries* 

GERMANY. 

The  German  NaturalUtt  and  Pht/ticians  held  their  eighth  Annual  Meeting 
at  Heidelberg  on  the  18th  of  September.  Professor  Tiedmann  was  chosen 
first  manager,  and  opened  the  assembly  with  a  discourse  on  the  progress 
of  the  natural  sciences,  their  present  state,  and  their  influence  on  civil 
society.  Among  these  influences  some  of  the  most  important  were,  a  taste 
for  facts  instead  of  hypothetical  reasoning;  a  love  ot  truth,  from  observ- 
ing the  fitness  of  means  to  ends  in  natursd  objects ;  and  universal  charity, 
from  observing  the  care  bestowed  by  the  Author  of  nature  on  all  his  works. 
Mr.  Brown  of  London  and  Professor  Whewell  of  Cambridge  were  present. 
Professor  Lichtenstein  delivered  the  accustomed  valedictory  oration,  con- 
cluding with  the  foUowing  words :  —  "  We  now  take  leave  of  you,  and  of 
this  friendly  abode  of  science,  with  feelings  of  the  most  grateful  recollection 
of  the  abundant  and  various  information  and  enjovment  which  our  meeting 
has  again  afforded  us  on  this  occasion.  Neither  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  nor 
those  of  any  greater  or  smaller  stream  that  we  may  visit  in  the  sequel,  will 
ever  be  able  to  efface  or  to  obscure  the  lively  image  which  we  now  carry 
away  with  us  from  the  wood  and  vincrcovered  hills  of  the  Neckar."  ( J^o- 
reign  Quarierfy  Review,  p.  352.) 

Hamburgh  was  appointed  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  year  1830. 

George  Da/tl,  the  noted  insect  dealer  of  Vienna,  whom  we  were  disap- 
pointed in  not  seeing,  when  wc  spent  a  fortnight  in  that  city  last  Septem- 
ber, lately  returned  through  Florence  from  an  eighteen  months'  tour  in 
Calabria,  Sicily,  &c.,  with  a  rich  harvest  of  insects  which  he  has  collected 
for  sale,  to  add  to  his  former  stores  enumerated  in  his  Coleoptera  and  Lepi" 
diyptera  (Vienna,  1823, 8vo),  a  catalogue  of  104 pages,  specifying  al)out  6000 
species,  at  prices  generally  very  moderate :  4  to  12  kreutzers  (Irf.  to  Srf.), 
for  common  species,  and  15  to  30  for  the  rarer  only.  Very  few  exceed  a 
florin  (2*.).  —  W.  S,     Florence,  April  2.  1830. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The  Swiss  Naturalists  held  their  last  Meeting  in  July  at  the  Monastery  of 
the  Great  St.  Bernard.  More  than  eighty  naturalists  attended  fix>m  the 
different  towns  and  cities  of  Switzerland ;  a  great  number  of  strangers  were 
also  present.  Three  meetings  were  held ;  various  excursions  made  in  the 
neigIilK>ur}iood,  and  two  entomologists  from  Lausanne  collected  more  than 
2000  species  of  insects.  "  A  letter  from  one  of  the  German  natiuralists 
present  has  been  published  in  the  Morgenblatty  in  which  it  gave  us  pain  to 
obsen'c  the  folIoNiing  remark  on  our  countr^nnen :  —  On  the  first  evenii^ 
after  their  arrival  at  the  Monastery,  the  strangers,  and  particularly  the  Ger- 
mans, very  soon  became  acquainted  with  each  other.  New  groups  were 
fonned  every  instant.  A  frank  and  cordial  gaiety,  the  result  of  mutual 
'^ness,  soon  prevailed  among  us.     The  English  alone  remained  strangen 
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to  Aege  movements y  and  comtantli/  kept  themselves  aloof, ^*     {Foreign  Quai' 
ierty  Beview,  No.  ix.  p.  354.) 

AFUICA. 

South  African  Institution,  Aug.  31.  1829.  —  The  following  papers  were 
read:  — 

1.  Remarks  on  the  Advantages  of  having  a  Botanic  Garden  near  Cape 
Town ;  by  Mr.  Bowie.  The  author,  in  this  conmnniication,  pointed  out  tne 
occurrence  of  frequent  failures  and  much  uncertainty  in  the  transport  of 
living  plants  to  £uro[)e,  whether  transmitted  from  the  interior  of  this  colony 
or  from  countries  to  the  eastward  of  it,  in  conscK]ucnce  of  there  being  no 
such  repository  here  to  afford  them  a  temj)orary  resting-place,  when  cir- 
cumstances might  be  unfavourable  to  their  farther  progress.  He  then 
noticed  the  existence  of  peculiarities  in  certain  classes  of  Cti{)ephmts,  which 
rendered  such  an  establishment  particularly  to  be  dcsircnl  in  rcgiu'd  to  them ; 
and  having  illustrated  the  general  advantages  of  thus  collecting  and  arrang- 
ing plants,  to  afford  the  mams  of  elucidating  their  character  and  affinities, 
he  concluded  by  remarking  the  benefits  likely  to  arise  from  such  investi- 
gations to  science,  commerce,  and  domestic  economy. 

2.  Sketches  of  the  Botany  of  the  Cape  District,  "No.  1.;  by  Mr.  Bowie: 
containing  a  catalogue  of  the  indigenous  plants  which  may  be  expected  to 
flower  in  the  month  of  September ;  with  remarks  on  their  peculiarities, 
usesy&c. 

3.  Observations  on  the  Origin  and  History  of  the  Bushmen ;  by  Dr. 
Smith.  Li  this  {)aper,  the  writer  adduced  reasons  for  believing  that  bush- 
men  existed  even  long  before  Europeans  visited  South  Africa,  and  that  they 
had  possibly  been  coeval  with  the  Hottentots  themselves.  He  mentioned 
that  communities  or  families,  of  a  character  shnilar  to  what  we  imdcrstand 
by  the  term  *'  Bushmen,"  inhabit  all  the  barren  wiustes  of  Great  Nmnmjua- 
hmd,  and  conduct  themselves,  towards  the  Hottentots  and  Damarasin  their 
▼idnity,  exactly  as  those  immediately  in  advance  of  our  frontier  do  towards 
the  colonists.  It  was  then  stated  tliat  the  majority  of  them  are  decidedly 
of  the  genuine  Hottentot  race;  and,  aflcr  some  very  interesting  details  in 
regard  to  their  mental  character,  external  physiology,  and  modes  of  living, 
hunting,  conducting  their  depredations,  &c.,  the  paper  concluded  with  '<  an 
earnest  rcconmiendation  to  such  members  as  may  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
obaerving  our  savage  tribes,  to  eml)ody  their  remarks  for  occasions  like  the 
present,  as  tending;  to  personal  and  genend  benefit.  The  rejuling  of  four 
other  papers  was,  from  want  of  time,  deferriHi  till  next  monthly  meeting. 
(South  African  Advertiser,  Sept.  5.  1830.) 

NOUTH  AMERICA. 

Extensive  Coal  Fields,  —  We  are  informed  by  a  very  intelligent  American 
gentleman,  recently  arrived  from  the  United  States,  that  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  l>eds  of  coal  of  viurious  (|ualities  extend  from  the  centnd  parts 
of  Pennsylvania  westward  for  four  hundred  miles,  and  to  a  great  dLst^mce 
north  and  south.  At  present  the  flourishing  manufactures  of  glass,  iron, 
&c^  at  l^ttsburgh,  are  supplied  from  mines  m  the  neighbourhood,  which 
appear  exliaustless.  To  this  great  repository  of  coid  the  Ignited  Statch  must 
look  forward  for  their  future  prosperity  and  comfort  as  a  manufacturing 
nation ;  for  the  inmiense  forests  that  once  covered  the  cnistern  states  have 
ahnost  disapi)cared.  The  nearest  considerable  extent  of  woodland  to  Phi- 
ladelphia is  120  miles  distant  from  that  capital.  The  citizens  of  the  United 
States  arc  now  mucli  on  the  idert  in  quest  of  their  hitherto  neglected 
mineral  treasures,  and  a  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  geology  is  liecoming 
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prevalent.  A  reprint  of  the  third  edition  of  Mr.  Bakcwell's  IntrodMctim  to 
Gmliigy,  under  the  nupermteodence  of  Professor  Silliman  of  Yale  Coll^e^ 
has  just  iflaued  from  ine  press  of  Messrs.  Howe  of  Newhaven,  the  execution 
of  which  is  very  creditable  to  the  American  book  trade.  The  Professor 
states,  in  his  prefece,  that  he  believes  he  is  rendering  a  service  to  hii 
country,  by  encouraging  the  republication  of  this  valuable  worit,  con- 
spicuous for  its  perspicuity  and  attractiveness :  **  but  my  immediate  motive, ' 
he  says,  "for  recommending  this  republication  was,  tnat  I  midit  placeiu 
the  bands  of  my  own  classes  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  geology,  wluch 
they  would  be  wUSng  to  read,  and  able  to  tmderstand."  —  y,  D.  Decem- 
ber 15.  1829. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 


say  a 


Sir,  I  embrace  this  opportunity  of  sending  you  a  few  remarks  which 
I  have  mode  on  the  voyage  as  lar  as  this  place ;  if  they  are  worth  a  place 
'n  your  Magazine,  I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  noticing  them.  I  am  sorry  to 
our  stay  at  Rio  is  only  for  a  few  days,  to  replenish  our  water, 
e  I  should  have  been  able  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  museum 
anu  DOtanic  gordcn.  The  above  (rf/j.  106.)  is  adiagram  ofmyjoumalof  the 
heat  of  the  atmosphere  since  we  leti  London.  The  height  of  the  thermo- 
meter was  taken  re^larly  ever^  day,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one 
at  noon  ;  the  difference  of  latitude  you  will  see  at  the  bottom  for  every 
seven  days.  Wc  had  but  very  little  rain,  and  that  between  the  seventh  and 
third  degrees  of  north  latitude.  I  have  also  remarked,  that  the  thermometer 
seldom  fell  more  than  three  ot  four  degrees  below  the  meridian  heat  be- 
tween the  tropics.  When  in  lat.  9  N.  and  long.  ^2  W.,  the  7th  Octoba. 
we  were  visited  by  a  couple  of  swallows  (^irCmdo  riistica)  ;  they  appeared 
tired,  and  settled  several  times  on  various  parts  of  the  rigging ;  on  tne  Bth 
they  were  joined  by  two  more.     In  the  course  of  the  day  some  cheMeahad 
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been  on  deck  to  air,  and  had  Icfl  a  number  of  small  flics  (Tvropliaga  casei 
Cmrt.\  which  they  soon  discovered.  It  was  |)1  easing  to  sec  their  quick 
and  varied  evolutions,  as  they  darted  throii<!h  the  rigging,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  within  a  few  inches  of  our  heads,  alter  the  flics.  They  appeared 
quite  cheerful,  and  chir|>cd  with  as  much  glee  as  if  on  the  niargm  of  a 
pond,  and  at  dusk  they  took  up  their  lodging  in  the  rigging.  They  continued 
with  us  till  the  16th ;  but  for  the  last  two  or  three  days  appeared  much 
weaker,  frequently  settling  within  a  few  inches  of  the  man  at  the  helm,  and 
•ullbring  themselves  to  be  taken. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  markets  of  this  place  are  well  supplied.  Amongst 
the  Ti^getables  I  observed  excellent  cabbage,  lettuce,  plain  parsley,  water- 
cress, white  radishes  (red  radishes,  but  very  small),  mint,  sage,  rosemary  ;  of 
capsicunis,  the  C.  annuum,  C.  gr6ssum,  and  C  baccutum,  and  another  small 
yellow  species,  I  think  new ;  of  tomatoes,  the  small  red ;  fruit  of  the  egg 
plant,  yams,  Convolvulus  Batatas,  and  ^'rachLs  hypogs^a ;  of  gourds  and 
aquashes  several  of  the  varieties  common  in  England.  The  fniit  is  not  in 
such  variety,  as  many  of  them  are  not  in  season.  I  observed  the  following 
kinds :  cocoa^uts,  guavas,  jambos  (EugentVi  Jamhon),  oranges,  very  large 
and  sweet,  rather  scarce  at  present,  bananas,  and  tamarinds,  l^nc^pples 
are  just  coming  in,  two  thirds  of  a  dollar  each  ;  and  of  grapes  I  saw  only 
one  basket.  In  all  the  gardens  round  the  suburbs,  the  Coreopsis  tinctoria 
seems  as  universal  a  favourite  as  in  England.  8ome  of  the  gardens  are  laid 
out  with  some  taste,  but  contain  fewer  species  and  varieties  than  might  ho 
expected  in  a  coimtry  like  this.  In  the  public  garden,  on  the  road  to  Co- 
teta,  are  some  \er\  fine  specimens  of  the  indigenous  trees;  the  iSal\ia 
snlcndens  seems  to  be  a  favourite  here,  and  also  the  //ibfscus  ifosa  sinen- 
sis ;  the  latter  is  in  every  murden.  On  my  arrival  at  Balparays,  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  send  you  something  of  more  interest  than  the  present.  In  the 
mean  time,  believe  me,  Sir,  &c, — A,  Matthews,  Rio  tie  Janeiro,  Xov.  23. 
1829. 


Art.  II.     Nctiurai  Ilisivry  in  London. 

TUE  Geographical  Sodeti/  of  London.  —  This  Society  seems  to  have  l>een 
originated  bv  John  Barrow,  Est].,  of  the  A(hniralty,  a  gentleman  who,  dur- 
ing a  long  life,  seems  to  liave  (ievoted  every  spare  moment  of  it  to  the 
aovancenient  of  geo|praphy ;  perhaps  we  shouhl  ratlier  say  chorography : 
because  eeography,  m  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  includes  statistics, 
more  or  less  of  natural  history,  the  genend  hihtory  and  present  state  of  the 
human  si)ccics;  and,  in  short,  the  monil  and  {Kjlitical,  no  less  tlian  the 
nAiysical  state  of  the  earth's  surface.  At  a  Meeting  held  May  24th,  John 
Barrow,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  the  objects  of  the  (icographical  Society  were 
declared  to  l>e : — 

1.  To  collect,  register,  and  digest,  and  to  print,  for  the  use  of  the  mem- 
bers and  the  public  at  large,  in  a  cheap  form,  and  at  certain  intervals,  such 
new,  interesting,  and  useful  facts  and  discoveries  as  the  Society  may  have 
in  its  possession,  and  may,  from  time  to  time,  acciuire.  —  2.  To  accumulate 
gradually  a  library  of  the  bt^st  l)ooks  on  geography ;  a  selcH:tion  of  the  l>est 
▼oyages  and  travels ;  a  complete  collection  of  maps  and  charts,  from  the 
earliest  period  of  rude  geographical  delineations,  to  the  most  improved  of 
the  present  time ;  as  well  as  al  1  such  documents  and  materials  as  ma^  con- 
▼er  the  best  information  to  persons  intending  to  visit  foreign  countries ;  it 
beuag  of  the  greatest  utility  to  a  traveller  to  be  aware,  previously  to  his 
setting  out,  of  what  has  been  already  done,  and  what  is  still  wanting,  in  tlie 
countries  he  may  intend  to  visit. —  3.  To  procure  specimens  of  such  instru- 
ments as  experience  has  shown  to  be  most  usefid,  and  l)est  ndii{)ted  to  tlie 
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v.rnnfaiuiifut  c:t:z  ir  t,  znr^tiltsr.  17  :::ixau£3iir  iniiA  bat  max  mukit  bn- 
i^  iuuiiar  va  -mvT  ud.  —  ^  T  ]  ^rsrars  in*::'  3ihcn*ra'Ci  »r  sndi  ai 
«r»  wr^nir  uic  '.a  "^iisx  T-rt=iij  r  :timriTii  :iir  -znt  zar^  juits  ^esanfcfe  to  be 
I'jiict::  -  '=ii»  :t»c  uxiL  hum:  ^ruTinu*  sunmr  :r  sricesdnic  Qoacr ;  there- 
Mar'iUM  iu:hi:  *ft.-t«!ncmi  ^:  Tum.* :  ^msnumsui  ^  ':e  -:ciH!rv^  :  tbe  aibiects 
'^  mciTL.  uHC.r"  iifji€.  usanciat  zi   le  znirxRd :  jmi  ji»  cioai  all  such 

Aj«i  z  »  ii:cf!:i  tsuc  tie  >:i:mrT  31U.7  Tinnur.**7  3e  eocyeii,  finoa  ia  fioidsy 
v^  rsaaUir  iHsiinmrn  iiimbciiii::^  ^  wrn  zn.vn]fn  an  imj  ntgtJrt  k,  in  onkr 
zr^  "fai-i-m"^  "zut  uTiirrmpTg  :c  4i:im»  Turariuir  icnx:  :c  rssHeifLh- — 5l  To 

df  zitt  V  -.rit :  -VX3.  i'jrsaci  ingriniai.f  ngigeii  ii  ^ac^rsccka;  pamatt^aiid 
v±:i  tint  2b:HC  V".*-  njgg  EricMi  r'^-iii'grt  31  :2i£  •nr^4-^rtaa€it  scCtloncDU 
^y  tr^  gnccr*. —  i  T:  '.cesi  1  :*.:iixxxii3m.-3EanL  vxn  j^  :S>«e  piclasophial 
ari-  iccTin  iinafiJiis*  »-xz.  nzjii  rsiinciiT  »  .loczKcrec:  for  »s  aU  tfe 
^j'/s-idTf-^-jTin  in  "lie  ddkrezc  xzaezsusssa  or  ne  scae  vioe^anly  tfadr 
TTJrfii  edSini  :3czj:>:  ft£.  -r-'^it'  7  ^:-  jdAS  caaifr  ooer.  —  7.  Aoid  ludj,  ia 
orser  v^  i:«i:u:«  lusi  sc  ffri-t^>':£  lai  jciLxr  31  erfrs  bnach  of  soence. 
f:£n£;^?%  azui  :=e  2n&.  izii  n  :iira:;ijir  iziciHe  v*<3  bxr-*  zrxwtLed  by  sea 
ac/^  *<7  J2£#ir  i£ii  1^  «^:a±.  ha  i?e  MJLjfti  z.  xeoip^ic^a:  koowsedze,  and 
^jLti-i  Iff  ZAx-^'jcz/t  ZisiXL,  izii  tiSv  Vsu  -^iffrr^gs.  z  «a»  so^^cesteil  that  the 
a^insi^^  fat  kz^  izz,jL  -:::<iirxc^:<i  ?£«ccLii  re  oc  »  cxkiente  a  sca!e  ai^ 
nioi  tTjfc  i,i2Lr<?  </  s-:±tt.:7Z«rs  n^TiXfyj  ^<ku  «c^i  be  su&ient  to  en- 
able tii<&  Srxiesj  :o  fijf.  s:^  =i:f<x!Taz:i  cc;f«i:c«  herein  al'a-ied  to. 

A  jjnni^jsia^  o'jcLzJzzjtt  «'^  iy^ccLieti,  «bOy  oa  M\v  ^Sdi,  aereed  to  a 
n:2L' iMT  of  rev>l'=ik<::^ :  a^soi^  c<£tff^  t^^is  a§  jooc  as  3'<0  subscrdiers  coold 


[Ayutttit,      (yjiLTrjiJ.isT  M*Ki>nc<h3e.   R.N^   «3£  appoiDted 

hfxretkry ;  Uid  the  ^x.i£t^''«  O&Jt  in  :h^  xi.e3C  dzse  b  az  99.'ljiiadraiit, 

KitT^T.t  street. 

U'e  have  a. way*  %aid,  dias  the  priccqsal  use  of  societies  in  the  present 
da;,  in  to  bnr.2  to::*ythcr  ^«eop2e  uno  are  occupii^  in  the  same  pursuits. 
.Vif/iCthiaz  i^  aly>  etfe-».teU  in  ihe  way  of  itimuliis ;  bnit  the  great  use  of  a 
vK']Cty,  aiid  that  a^one,  in  01  :r  opinios,  n-h:ch  can  ju5tily  it  in  attempting 
an;,  thin:;  hs  a  IxvJy,  U  in  eiftxtinr.  or  eniieaTouring  to  efiect,  that  which  in- 
divjdaaJ«s  in  frenerai  couli  no:  undertake  of  thenjM^!%'e».  Many  statistical 
cTif|ijine-  ihsxy  ccrtairi!;.  he  considered  of  this  description ;  because  the  docu- 
rfjf;ntH  T*hi'.h  ifiu-st  be  ha'l  recourse  to  »t!1  not  often  be  entrusted  to  indi- 
vidual- ;  uri'J  the  f>iihlication  of  th?  result,  after  it  h:is  with  infinite  labour 
been  conden'^cd  into  [*crhaps  a  tabular  \-ieH  of  a  few  pages,  will  nothing  like 
rernuncratc  either  an  author  or  a  book^^Uer.  The  main  object  of  gcogra- 
phiral  enqiiiries,  in  the  extensive  senj^e  in  which  the  word  has  been  em- 
plo\f:d  hirice  the  time  of  Pinkerton,  is  to  make  any  one  and  every  country 
thoroucfhly  ar(|tjainted  with  any  and  even*  other  countn, physically,  morally, 
and  [I'll itic  ally.  **  To  prq)are  brief  instructions  for  such  as  are  setting  out 
on  their  travels"  C  Art.4.),  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Geographical  Society; 
and,  if  it  can  induce  tourists  to  acquire  a  thorough  knoU  ledge  of  the  lan- 
ffija((e  of  the  countries  throueh  which  they  intend  to  pass,  and  to  collect 
fiu-tHf  in  a<ldition  to  the  usual  obser\'ations,  the  service  to  the  public  will 
be  connirlenUde.  After  fifteen  years  of  peace,  how  very  little  do  we  know 
of  the  htatisticH  of  Cvennany,  of  the  state  of  education  and  morals  through 
that  exterihive  and  xery  interesting  country ;  and  of  the  state  of  morals^ 
fKilitirH,  and  (;(hication  m  Sweden  :  The  voluminous  travels  of  Dr.  Clarke 
ninrt'fly  tontrh  on  these  snl)jects.  One  reason  is,  that  very  few  Englishmen 
who  travel  know  any  thing  of  the  German  language.  Of  the  numerous  works 
in  that  lanf(ii}i^e  on  statistics  we  know  little,  except  what  has  been  from 
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time  to  time  given  by  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle^  the  only  newspaper 
editor  in  London,  we  believe,  wlio  thoroughly  understands  (lerman,  and 
more  recently  in  the  Wettmintter  and  two  Foreign  Reviews.  The  Geogra- 
phical Society  will  unquestionably  render  good  service  to  their  country,  by 
truulating  and  concentrating  infonnation  of  this  sort :  but,  as  it  Ls  with  an 
mipalatable  medicine,  the  good  will  be  in  the  Anal  residt,  and  not  in  the 
commencement.  It  will  not  be  palatable  to  the  true-l)orn  Englishman  to 
feel,  that  the  more  he  knows  of  the  laws  and  institutions  and  state  of  morals 
of  other  countries,  the  more  he  must  lower  his  exalted  notion  of  his  own. 
Estimating,  however,  the  happiness  of  every  country,  in  Mr.  Bentham's 
mamier,  by  the  happiness  of  tne  greatest  number,  France,  America,  Swe- 
den,  Switzerland,  and  Germany  are  all  much  happier  countries  than  Eng- 
land ;  unless,  indei^  the  happiness  of  a  country  consists  merely  in  the 
happiness  of  its  aristocracy.  With  a  view,  theretore,  to  the  gretit  changes 
preparing  for  this  in  common  with  other  countries,  and  foreseeing  no  chance 
of  tne  Geographical  Society  ever  becoming  very  rich;  for  it  has  chiefly  the 
attraction  of  public  utility,  and  not  that  of  personal  honour  like  the  Royal, 
or  personal  advantage  (fruits,  seeds,  plants,  books,  and  saving  a  nursery- 
man's bill,)  like  the  Horticultural,  we  sincerely  wish  it  success,  and  will 
glive  it  all  the  support  which  lies  in  our  power. 

One  object  (Art.  6.)  is,  **  to  open  a  connnunication  with  all  those  societies 
with  which  geography  is  connected  :'*  in  this  we  sincerely  rejoice,  because 
it  is  liberal  on  the  iace  of  it ;  and  because  we  lielieve  the  Geogniphical  and 
Statistical  Society  of  Paris,  and  also  another  party  in  that  city,  have  col- 
lected much  statistical  information,  which,  if  tnmslated  and  printed  **  in  a 
cheap  form,"  would  be  useful  in  this  country.  —  Cond, 

T%e  Lahelt  in  the  Zoo/ogieal  Soeietj^*s  Gardens.  —  Pray  suggest  that  these 
labels,  besides  bearing  the  nmne,  coimtry,  and  year  of  introduction  or  scicm- 
tific  name  of  the  animal,  should  idso  bear  the  name  of  the  donor,  when  it 
has  been  a  donation.  This,  I  think,  is  the  least  compliment  that  can  be 
paid  to  donors ;  luul  I  know  some  who  are  much  otfended  at  its  neglect,  and 
will  not  repeat  their  gifts.  — J,  M.   Mat/  1.  IH'M), 

Tike  Zoological  Farm,  —  I  was  tlie  other  day  at  the  Zoological  Farm, 
where  things  are  not  going  cm  very  prosperously  ;  fur,  with  the  exception 
of  the  dromedary,  a  rein-deer,  and  the  llama,  which  are  come  down  for 
change  of  air,  the  stock  has  not  increased  since  last  autunm.  Some  new 
enclosures  have  been  made  this  spring  for  the  poultry,  and  two  huts,  which 
senre  as  sheltir  for  some  of  the  sheep,  the  llama,  &c. ;  but,  as  Mr.  Burke 
observed  the  other  day  at  the  Mectini;,  "  Subscribers  need  only  tro  to  look 
at  the  farm,  to  see  what  a  mLsenible  concern  it  is."  With  its  loctditv,  of 
course,  you  arc  well  acquainted;  the  shrubbery  walks  are  beautiful,  and  the 
Tiew  from  the  grounus  magnificent.  The  lien-houses,  nibbit-hutches, 
pigeon-houses,  &c,,  are  all  built  in  the  neatest  manner,  but  the  stock  docs 
not  appear  to  thrive.  Last  year  they  had  a  great  number  of  lo|>-eared  and 
Angora  rabbits,  for  some  of  which  the  most  enormous  prices  are  said 
to  have  been  given ;  but  during  the  winter  they  lost  a  few,  and  as  they 
do  not  permit  them  to  increase  during  the  winter  months,  their  stock  is  at 
present  diminished,  and  the  greater  {mrt  of  them  are  affected  by  some  kind 
of  disease  in  their  coats,  which  makes  them  look  niggtul  and  miserable. 

Their  poultry  does  not  anpear  fine  of  its  sort,  except  a  few  handsome 
specimens  of  the  sj)eckle<l  Poland.  The  Dorking  are  not  large ;  the  tur- 
keys are  unhealthy ;  and  from  their  whole  stock  they  have  only,  as  yet, 
produced  three  broods  of  chickens. 

The  pigeons  are  mapinificent  of  their  kind,  and  api)ear  to  flourish  ;  Init 
the  origiiml  object  of  keeping  them  is  defeated,  in  tlieir  being  suffered  to 
breed  together,  so  that  all  of  the  young  ones  are  eross-l)red. 

A  few  Indian  cattle  (Zebus),  of  various  sizes,  a  young  deer  from  Rich- 
mond Parky  some  half-))rcd  Ca|H:  shcq),  an  Angora  and  a  few  other  goats. 
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a  Shetland  pony,  and,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  some  dlTer  plieMBit%  and  Oi* 
ra9oa  birds,  complete  this  coUectioD,  the  fbture  ^^fp""***  of  wfaidb  it  tolw 
iitmted  to  1000/.  a  year,  it  having  hitherto  much  exceeded  that  sum.  Six 
men  are  employed  on  the  premises,  as  keepers,  watchmen,  gartlenerB,  &c^ 
and  most  of  them  reside  in  the  house,  which  is  very  pretty,  and  two 
rooms  of  which  are  reserved  for  the  use  of  subscribers.  There  is  a  small 
green-house  filled  with  plants,  which  go  to  decorate  the  garden  in  LondoD ; 
and  a  fishpond,  which,  1  believe,  is  stocked  with  carp. 

Thb  is  all  I  can  tell  you  of  the  £irm,  the  ostensible  object  of  which  is 
to  **  preserve  the  different  races  of  British  animals  pure  and  distinct;** 
instead  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  rabbits,  they  are  now  all 
together :  and  thus  the  Society  is  pacing  1000/.  a  year  in  order  to  main- 
tain diseased  rabbits  and  cross-bred  pigeons,  and  to  offer  a  country  ren- 
dence  for  their  sickly  quadrupeds,  which  surely  might  be  obtained  at  a 
much  slighter  expense,  —r  ConAdeidial,    May  29.  18^. 

The  Xiehtingale  was  heard  for  the  first  time  this  season  on  Sundnr 
evening,  the  18th  of  April,  and  again  in  another  part  of  the  Regent's  Vm 
last  evening,  by.  Sir,  &c.  —  R,  G,     Sussex  Place,  April  20.  1830. 

It  was  heard  at  Ba^-swaterand  in  Kensington  Gardens  about  the  IStfaor 
IDth ;  there  are  now  (23d,  mid-day,)  two  birds  singing  in  Hppgood^s  nor- 
sery,  not  far  from  our  window,  most  delightfully ;  and  in  the  evening  thew 
birds  and  others  in  Kensington  Gardens  may  be  heard  from  Hyde  Fnk 
Comer  to  Kensington  Gravel  Pits.  The  birdwatchers  are  already  watdnqg 
in  the  lanes,  and  we  fear  will  succeed,  as  they  did  last  vear,  in  capturiiy 
some  of  them.  Wc  certainly  think  the  legislature  ought  to  forbid  bir£ 
catching  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  round  St.  Paul's,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  song  of  singing  birds,  but  for  the  ser\'ice  which  the  binls  render 
to  gardens  by  keeping  down  the  insects.  —  Cond. 


Art.  III.     Natural  History  in  the  English  Counties, 

Middlesex. 

Arrival  of  the  Thnuhes  and  Fieldfares.  —  Perhaps  it  may  be  worth  men- 
tioning, that  the  redwing  thriLshes  and  fieldfares  arrived  earlier  last  autumn 
than  ever  I  knew  them  before.  ()n  the  15th  of  September,  a  large  flock 
came  into  the  orchard  at  the  end  of  our  garden,  about  which  they  remained 
for  several  weeks,  feeding  on  the  yew  berries  and  haws,  which  were  plen- 
tiful there.  At  the  end  of  the  sauic  month  the  fieldfares  arrived,  and  they 
had  cleared  the  whole  of  the  berries  before  the  cold  weather  set  in ;  and  at 
the  time  that  the  snow  lay  so  long  on  the  ground,  they  were  so  distressed 
for  food  that  they  cleared  the  whole  of  the  ivy  bernes  when  they  were 
scarcely  larger  than  shot,  so  that  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  a  ripe  ivy 
berry  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  this  year.  At  any  ratc^ 
that  is  the  case  about  here,  and  also  on  the  walls  on  and  near  Wimbledon 
Common  and  Putney  Heath.  I  have  this  spring  seen  but  one  sununer  bird 
of  passage,  the  willow  wren,  and  that  was  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of 
March.     I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  /?.  Sweet.    Pomona  Place,  April  6. 

Surrey. 

Early  Ajypearance  of  Swallows,  —  On  the  1st  of  this  month,  passing  aloiw 
the  river-side  at  Barnes,  in  Surrey,  I  observed  (with  others)  several  swaU 
lows,  very  strong  and  lively,  flaying  close  to  the  water,  although  the  snow 
was  fiilling  rather  fast  at  tnc  time.  Several  hot  ilays  had  preceded,  the 
latter  end  of  March  having  been  warm  and  fine,  which  might  nave  brought 
them  into  action :  none  have  appeared  since  that  I  know  of.  Supporing  the 
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time  mentioned  to  be  an  early  appearance,  and  always  having  ohser\'cd  tl:e 
first  appearance  to  be  on  the  river,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  noting  it. — 
D.    Brentford^  Mddletex,  April  13. 

Kent. 

Birds  (some  of  them  rare)  shot  and  collected  in  the  immediate  Vicinitif  of 
Doiifiud,  during  the  last  IVinter:  — 

JlrbK  CTUUL  Loiw-etnd  OwL    Shot  in  Dec  T&ntaliu  Igneiu,  Ibii.     A  beautiful  kp«cimeii. 

kncfavoCuf,  Short-eued  Owl.  Shot  in  Oct  shot  in  Biendon  Hall  Park,  Bcxley,  on  the 

Cfivnn  Comix,  Hooded  Crow.    The  only  spe-  banks  of  the  fluhpond. 


I  hare  aecn  in  thla  locality.  Hcmitopui  ofttrilegus,  Oviter.catcher. 

L6ada  CbeooChniOatet,  Hawfinch.    Rather  nu-  Lknu  mafinua,  Black.backcd  GulL 

BMmii  this  winter  and  the  lait  neViua,  the  Wagd. 

ftliafUlft  HoQtifrlDgllla.  Brambling.     Several  ridib6ndu«,  Black-headed  GulL 

rwmt  nnder  my  onerratkm.  cineriLriut,  Red.legged  GulL 

lirtMini  Ubm,  White  WagUil ;  and  Mirgu*  Mcrginscr,  GooMnder.  Erith  marshcu. 

BoAmla,  Orey  WagtidL  Both  theae  remain  C^or,  Dun  diver.    Dartford  manthet. 

■n  tiM  winter  with  ut.  alb^Uua,  Smew.    Dartford  manhet. 

RuMCra,  Whlnchat ;  and  A^iuu  C^gnus,  Wild  Swan. 

Rubfeola,  Stonechat.   Both  found  on  DarU  fAtca.  Velvet  Duck. 

Ibrd  Heath  every  month  in  the  year.  n'igra,  Scoter. 

Charidriua  |duvl^  OoMen  Plover.   Alale  and  Atarilta^  Scaup  Duck.    Male  and  femalt\ 

fcBAto.  Taddma,  Sheldrake. 

ifMM  tBk^,  Heron.     A  fine  full-plumaged  aciita.  Sea  Pheaitant. 

male.  *  The  laiit  all  thot  on  Dartford  manhea. 
•IcillLria,  Bittern.    Scarce  with  us. 

P. 8.  —  Althotigh  I  have  personally,  for  the  last  three  years,  anxiously 
lou^t  after,  on  Dartford  Heath,  Bexley  Heath,  and  elsewhere  in  thb  neij^h- 
bouring  locality,  the  3fotac(lla  pro\'incialis,or  Dartford  warbler,  it  has  been 
nothout  success.  The  local  cognomen  of  this  little  bird  evidently  resulted 
fixnn  chance,  and  the  more  indefatigable  research  of  that  eminent  oniitho- 
logist  and  my  late  townsman  Dr.  Latham.  On  Saturday,  April  3.,  I  observed 
three  swallows  earlier  than  usual;  and  to-day  heard  the  wryneck  (i'unx 
Torquflla).  —  April  8.  The  jl/btac(lla  Luscfnia  (nightingale)  enlivened  us 
with  its  song  for  the  first  time,  hust  evening,  hi  serene  moonlight;  the 
Hirdndo  riparia  (sand  marten)  appeared  to-day. — Jamc*  C,  Hurst,  JJart- 
fordf  April  8. 

Orobanche  ctcrulea.  — The  account  of  the  spontaneous  appearance  of  tlie 
£pip&ctis  latifblia  in  your  Magazine  (Vol.  H.  p.  70.),  leads  me  to  »end  vou  a 
statement  of  a  similar  fact  res|)ccting  what  I  suppose  to  Ik*  the  Orobim-he 
Gseruleay  and  which,  in  the  year  IHsil,  I  found  abumhmtly  in  some  of  the 
low  pastures,  and  also  some  specimens  in  an  elevated  dry  chalky  situatiim, 
at  Buhopsbournc,  in  Kent.  I  had  for  many  years  preceding  been  an  it^si- 
diKHU  collector  of  plants  in  this  and  various  parts  of  Kent,  and  never 
before  saw  it,  nor  have  I  since  met  with  it  again,  although  my  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  fields  in  which  I  found  it.  —  Amm,  JUshnptbounw, 
March  26.  1829. 


*  I  particularly  enumerate  this  bird  (whicli  was  run  down  by  a  boy,  and 
captured  in  Bexley  marshes),  from  di.scovering  in  his  Ntoiiiach  a  rcry  larfrr- 
med  mature  male  Mm  amphfbius  Linn,  (water  rat).  It  had  iK'en  lately 
swallowed,  occupying,  even  to  distension  (with  |>ortions  of  partial  Iv  digested 
fish),  the  ventriculus  of  the  henm.  The  only  injury  apparent  to  the  imimal 
%as,  a  puncture  made  by  the  beak  of  the  bird  in  the  frontal  part  of  the  skull, 
by  which  life  was  destroyed.  On  referring  to  the  only  works  I  have  in  my 
possession  on  ornithology,  no  mention  is  made  in  any  of  so  large  a  crrature 
as  the  rat  constituting  the  food  of  the  .rrdeti  genus.  I  think  it  appears  e\'i- 
dent  (as  the  bird  was  in  good  ccmdition,  and  other  food  in  the  stomach), 
that»  although  the  winter  has  l>een  severe,  yet  necessity  did  not  enforce  such 
means  to  satisfy  its  hunger.  The  si/e  oi'  the  oesoj)hagus  would  also  elicit  a 
contradiction  to  its  capabilitv  of  such  distension,  if  the  proof  were  not  posi- 
tife.  No  evident  cause  of  its  eiusy  capture  exisited,  but  the  probable  one 
of  repletions 
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Essex. 
Oriolta  Qtdlbula  and  Loxia  CoccotAraugtet.  —  On  the  lOth  of  May,  a  bril- 
liant specimen  of  the  golden  oriole  was  shot  by  the  gamekeeper  of  H.  (hrecDe, 
Esq.,  of  Lawford  Hall,  near  Manningtree,  Essex.  It  had  in  its  stomach  the 
remains  of  a  5carabae'us  Jieloldntha,  and  several  small  green  caterpilliirs. 
On  the  1 4th  of  May,  a  male  hawfinch  (Loxia  Coccothraustes)  was  shot  m 
an  orchard  in  the  parish  of  Higham,  Suffolk :  its  beak  was  of  a  fine  deep  blue 
colour.  —  J.  D,  Hoy,     Stoke  Nayland,  Sujbik,  May  25. 

Bedfordshire. 

The  Northern  Diver  (Cdymbui  gladdlis).  —  A  fine  specimen  of  this  very 
rare  bird  was  shot  in  tne  river  Ouse,  about  a  mile  from  Bedford,  on  the 
4th  of  February  last :  it  weighed  4  lbs.  5  oz.  It  has  been  stufied,  and  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  person  who  shot  it.  — IV.  IL  White,  H,  M.  C.  Bed' 
ford,  March  20. 

Suffolk. 

Rare  Birds,  killed  dtiring  the  Autumn  and  Winter  of  1829  and  1830,  m  Suf 
folk,  and  on  the  Borders  of  Norfolk  and  Essex  :  — 


F&lco  Ossiflraga,  Sea  Eagle.  Shot  in  Stour 
Wood,  near  Harwich.  Three  other  birds, 
apparently  of  the  same  tpeciet,  frequented 
the  rivers  Stour  and  Orwell  for  some  time 
during  the  cold  weather, 
limius  excfibitor.  Groat  Ash-coloured  Shrike. 

Near  Ipswich, 
i^cus  minor.  Less  Woodpecker.    In  a  garden 

in  Ipswich, 
^'rdea  Xyctfcorax,  Night  Heron.    End  of  Oc- 
tober, near  Bildestone.  Suffolk, 
^nas  glaciMis,  Long-tailcd  Duck.    Adults  and 
young, 
str^pera,  Gadwall. 

f6sca.  Velvet  Duck.    Males,  females,  and 
young.    About  thirty  were  seen  in  the 
Stour,  near  Harwich  :  they  are  so  expert 
in  diving  that  but  few  were  shot 
L^tris  Catar&ctcs,  Skua  Gull. 
Zfkrus  glaOcus,  Glaucous  Gull. 


Mrus   rainiktus.    Little  GuIL      Duriqg  bit 

winter  three  were  shot 
M^TgM   serrfttor,     Rod.breaated 
Many  were  shot 
Merganser,  Goosander  \  Very 
C&stor,  female  Goosan.  3  both  in  the 
water  inlets  and  fhssh  water. 

voung  males  came  under  my  ( 

in  a  cnange  of  plumage ;  showing  dearly 
the  identity  of  M.  Meii^EiMer  and  A 
C&stor. 
illca  A'lle,  Little  Auk. 
ProccU&ria  glaci^Iis,  Fulmar  Petrd. 

peligica.  Stormy  Petrel. 
Phafaropus  lubiitus.  Grey  Phalarope.     < 
Tringa  pusilla.  Little  Sandpiper. 
Podiccps  rubric6llis,  Red-necked  GrdWi 

olMCurus,  Dufkv  Grebe. 
iStAmus  CincUis,  Water  OuseL 
Galliuula  Ponana,  Spotted  Itail. 


Early  Arrival  of  Summer  Birds,  ^c.  As  the  arrival  of  some  of  our  sum- 
mer migratory  birds  has  this  season  l)een  unusually  early,  I  send  you  a  list 
of  those  I  have  observed  in  this  neighbourhood  i  — 


S^'lvia  hippol^i'.  Least  Willow  Wren,  Mar.  18. 
I'dnx  Torquilla,  Wryneck       -  -   —  SI. 

ifirdndo  rip&ria.  Sand  Marten.  A  flock 

of  ten  ...    April  1. 

^     r^stica.  Chimney  Swallow.     Saw  1 

four  -  -  -   —  3. 

MoUcitla  flkva.  Yellow  Wagtail  .   —  a 

S^lvU  7>t'>chilus,  Willow  Wren  .  —  5. 

Phcenicnrus,  Redntart  -         -   —  6. 

Atricapilla,  Blackcap  .  -   —  7. 

Xufctnia,  Nightingale  .  •   —  9. 

cintrea,  Greater  Whitethroat  Saw 
one  -  -  -  ^10. 

ifladda  minor.  Field  Lark  -  .   — 14. 

Salvia  Locustella,  Grasshopper  Warbler  — 14. 

Rub^tra,  Whinchat        - 15. 


Salvia  salickria.  Sedge  Warbler       .    April  SSL 
ruculuit  canbrus.  Cuckoo  .  .  —  SS. 

Salvia  Sylvi^Ua,  Lesser  Whitethroat    .  — «& 
sibilitrix.  Wood  Wren         -         .  — fl6L 
i/ir6ndo  6rbica,  Martens.    Saw  several    ^88L 
Muscicapa  Gritota,  Siwtted  Flycatcher. 

Saw  one       (several  seen  May  1.)        ••  ->flSL 
CoKimba  TYirtur,  Turtle  Dove  -  — Sa 

S^ivia  hort^nsis,  Greater  Pettychapa     -  —SI. 
arundinS^cea,  Reed  Warbler  .  May  4. 

F£lco  Subbi^teo,  Hobby  .  .  —  4. 

I^ius  CblU^rio,  Red-backed  Shrike  .  ^  7. 
//ir6ndo>l>us.  Swifts.  Saw  several  .  —  ML 
Pi'rdix  Cbttiraix,  Quail  •  .  .  —  la 
CsprimOlgus  europc\is,  Goatsucker     .  — 11 


J,  D,  Hoy,     Stoke  Nayland,  Suffolk,  May  25.  1830* 

Herefordshire. 

A  Snipe  of  a  novel  Colour  was  shot  in  this  neighbourhood,  in  the  begin- 
nuig  of  the  present  month,  which  Ls  now  in  my  possession ;  and  thou^^, 
from  being  severely  hit,  it  is  badly  preserved,  yet,  as  I  cannot  identify  it  with 
any  described  species,  1  value  it  as  a  curious  lusus  natura;  which,  I  am  of 
opmion,  it  must  be,  the  length  and  shape  of  the  bill,  and  the  different  marks 
on  the  head  and  body,  corresponding,  except  in  colour,  to  the  lines  and  ban 
on  the  plumage  of  the  common  snipe  (5c51opax  Gallmugo),    The  length  of 
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the  bird  is  1 U  in. ;  the  bill,  which  Ih  2}  in.  long,  is  yellow,  with  a  brown  tip ; 
the  lines  on  the  head  are  of  a  dirty  bufi'  nnd  dusky  brown  colour ;  the  chin 
is  of  a  pale  reddish  bufT;  the  breast  yellowish  brown,  and  the  belly  white. 
The  back  of  the  neck,  back,  scapulars,  and  tail-coverts  are  of  various  shades 
of  brown,  yellow,  and  bright  cncstnut.  The  lesser  coverts  of  the  wings 
and  quill  feathers  are  a  light  dusky  brown ;  the  tail-feathers  are  barred  with 
brown,  chestnut,  white,  and  yellow  ;  the  legs  and  feet  are  a  light  yellowish 
brown.  The  plumage  is  altogether  composed  of  delicate  and  pleasing  light 
lihaclesof  the  colours  described.  I  mn,  8ir,  &c.  —  J.  A.  Jlarvty.  Kttigton^ 
UertfvrdMhhrv^  Jan,  25. 

Yorkshire. 

Yorkshire  Philosophical  Socicttf,  —  The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  York- 
dure  Philosophical  Society  was  held,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  2d  of  Feb., 
in  the  theatre  of  the  new  museum ;  which  building  is  now  completed,  and 
reflects  equal  credit  upon  the  good  taste  and  public  spirit  of  its  projectors, 
being  alike  an  honour  and  im  ornament  to  the  city  and  county. 

The  Yorkshire  museum  stands  in  an  enclosure  of  al>out  three  acres,  part 
of  the  site  of  the  once  rich  and  powerful  abbey  of  St.  Mary,  which,  since 
the  dissolution,  has  been  the  pro[K*rty  of  the  C-rown,  and  was  munific^'ntly 
granted  by  His  late  Majesty,  in  1827,  to  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  So- 
ciety. The  veucruble  nuns  oi  the  abbey  occupy  the  north-western  side  of 
the  enclasurc;  the  Roman  multangular  tower  and  ancient  city  walls  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  city  to  the  south-east.  On  an  eminence  iu  the  centre,  the 
museum  rears  its  noble  front,  looking  down  upon  the  river,  and  to  the  ex- 
tensive landscape  beyond.  The  entrance  to  the  grounds,  from  tlic  city,  is 
bv  a  Doric  gateway,  or  propylsum,  opening  out  ot  Lendal  Street.  On  each 
side  of  the  walk  leading  thence  to  the  museum,  the  ground  is  appropriated 
to  a  botanic  garden,  which  Ls  designed  to  combine  ornament  with  scientific 
utility.  The  remainder  of  the  enclosure  is  laid  out  and  planted  with  a  view 
to  picturesque  embellishment,  and  with  narticuliur  reference  to  the  favour- 
able display  of  the  venerable  remains  ot  antiquity  which  adorn  and  conse- 
crate the  ground. 

The  friMit  of  the  museum  extends  102  ft.,  nnd  was  d^'signed  by  William 
Wilkins,  Esq.,  H.A.  In  the  centre  is  a  portico  of  four  (irecian  Doric 
columns  (3  H.  C  in.  diameter,  and  2i  il.  (>  in.  high),  extending  35  fl.,  and  pro- 
jecting 10  f).,  with  bold  steps  all  round  it.  The  simce  on  each  side  of  the 
portico,  which  is  terminated  by  an  antie  pilaster,  has  three  windows,  onia^ 
mcntcd  by  suitable  architnives.  A  bold  massive  (irecian  {K^diment  is  sup- 
ported by  the  columns,  and  the  entabhiture  continues  the  whole  length  of 
the  front,  and  returns  round  the  ends  of  this  building,  which  is  about  24  f^. 
wide.  These  ends  have  an  antae  i)ilaster  at  each  angle,  supporting  a  massive 
architectural  screen  to  the  roof,  imitate<l  fnmi  the  chonigic  monument  of 
ThrBsylliis,  at  Athens.  The  whole  of  this  building  is  faced  with  liackness 
■tone,  from  the  quarries  of  Sir  J.  V.  D.Johnstone,  BiVt.,  the  giil  of  the 
munificent  proprietor,  and  also  the  sides  of  the  back  buildings,  which  are 
lower  than  the  front. 

From  the  portico,  the  entrance  into  the  building  is  by  spacious  folding 
doors,  with  a  light  over  them,  resembling  that  over  the  door  of  the  Pantheon 
at  Rome. 

The  internal  arrangements  were  princiiNilly  founded  on  a  design  made  by 
Mr.  Shar|),  in  1H2.j,  and  subsequently  much  enlarged  and  improvetl.  The 
hall  is  2911.  G  in.  by  18  fl.  (i  in.  The  floor  is  fonneti  of  sciigliola  plaster,  by 
Mr.  Klllson,  in  uiiitation  of  porphyry.  The  walls  resemble  stone;  and  the 
ceiling,  being  divided  into  bold  panels,  gives  the  whole  a  very  massive  and 
Buitalile  effect,  i  >n  the  right  of  the  hall  is  the  librarv,  31  fl.  9  in.  by  18  h. 
6  in. :  hen*  the  Ixjoks  and  miscellaneous  antiquities  belonging  to  the  Scx'iety 
arc  deposited.     A  door  on  the  lefl  of  the  library  leads  to  the  staircase  and 
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(Council-room.  Directly  opposite  the  front  door,  correspoading  folifine  doon 
lead  into  the  theatre  or  lecture-room,  35  ft.  by  44  ft.  This  beautifiu  rooa 
is  ornamented  by  six  Corinthian  columns  and  four  pilasters,  supportiig 
beams  enriched  by  guilloche  ornaments,  dividii^  the  ceiling  into  four  nin- 
cipal  comparUnents,  in  each  of  which  are  two  rows  of  deep  caissons;  moie 
or  the  two  middle  divisions  are  filled  with  ground-glass,  through  whkh  the 
room  is  lighted.  By  a  simple  but  ingenious  contrivance,  these  lights  en 
be  instantly  obscured  by  shutters,  at  the  command  of  the  lecturer,  wnewfcr 
any  experiments  require  to  be  performed  in  the  dark.  The  seats  for  the 
spectators,  which  are  equally  handsome  and  commodious,  gradually  dcseoBd 
from  the  level  of  the  entrance-hall  towards  the  table  of  the  lecturer,  sitnfttcd 
opposite  the  entrance,  and  neariy  on  a  level  with  the  basement  floor.  The 
lower  part  of  the  lecture-room  is  rusticated,  and  the  whole  of  the  walls  ml 
part  ot  the  floor  are  in  imitation  of  stone.  On  the  right  and  left  (^  the  ko- 
tnre-room,  and  conununicadne  with  it,  are  spacious  apartments,  51  ft.  6  in. 
long,  by  18  ft.  6  in.  wide,  for  the  collections  in  zoology  and  mineralonr;  the 
former  containing  a  suite  of  nearl;^  10,000  specimens  of  British  rodts  and 
fossils,  arranged  m  the  order  of  their  position  in  the  earth ;  the  latter  edd- 
bidnc  above  2000  minerals,  classed  according  to  their  chemical  relations. 
At  the  back  of  the  lecture-room,  and  connecting  the  two  latovl  rooms,  ii 
the  museum  for  zoolo^^  44  ft.  by  22  ft.,  in  which  the  foreign  and  Britiih 
quadrupeds,  birds,  repules,  fishes,  shells,  insects,  and  corallines,  ^diich  the 
Society  possesses,  are  systemadc^y  displaced.  These  three  rooms  are 
lighted  by  plate-glass  skylights,  and  are  admirably  suited  to  their  purpose: 
they  are  at  present  only  partially  fitted  up,  as  the  fonds  of  the  Society  do 
not  allow  ot  more  being  done. 

The  front  building  has  an  upper  story,  containing  three  spacious  rooms, 
one  of  which  is  allotted  to  the  use  of  the  keeper  of  the  museum,  and  another 
to  the  valuable  collection  of  comparadve  anatomy,  the  proper^  of  the  cmih 
tor  of  that  department,  James  Atkinson,  Esq.  The  whole  of  the  buildiii^ 
except  the  basement,  is  peeled  bv  stones  erected  by  Mr.  Haden  of  Trow- 
bridge, and  by  Mr.  Pickersgill  of  York.  Preparadons  are  made  for  lighttn^ 
the  whole  with  gas.  A  considerable  part  of  the  internal  finishings  have 
been  executed  under  the  gratuitous  direction  of  Mr.  Pritchett. 

The  basement  story  contains  a  laboratory ;  accommodation  for  the  lec- 
turer, immediately  conununicadng  with  the  lecture-room ;  a  dwelling-house 
for  the  sub-curator ;  and  a  long  gallery,  containing  the  architectural  fivg- 
ments  of  the  abbey  discovered  in  the  late  excavadons.  A  curious  old  fire- 
place, belonging  to  the  abbey,  is  preserved  in  its  original  posidon,  in  one  of 
the  basement  rooms,  and  forms  a  very  interesting  object  to  the  andquary. 
The  room  being  necessarily  nearly  dark,  a  gas-light  is  fixed  to  throwaredNe 
light  upon  this  relic,  and  adds  not  a  little  to  the  interest  it  excites.  (  York' 
shire  Gazette.) 

LUium  M4rtagon.  —  This  plant,  though  not  generally  admitted  into  the 
British  Flora,  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  one  published  by  Dr.  Hidl 
of  Manchester.  I  have  a  specimen  from  a  wood  near  Kirby  Fleetham, 
where  it  grows  to  all  appearance  wild. — J.  E.  L,  Richmond^  March  4. 

Cumberland. 

]Mld  Swant  on  the  Lakes,  —  The  queen  of  lakes,  in  our  northern  Tempc, 
Winandermere,  or  (as  it  is  generally  called),  Windermere,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring lakes,  Esthwaitc  and  Coniston,  have  had  the  honour  of  a  lengthened 
visit  from  a  party  o( lakers*,  who,  too  fashionable  to  follow  in  the  track  of 


*  As  some  of  your  readers  may  not  understand  the  meaning  of  laien,  I 
hc^  to  explain,  that  tourists  to  the  English  lakes  are  so  denommated  in  the 
vicuiity  of  these  beautiful  and  picturesque  pieces  of  water. 
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ofdinary  tourists,  have  chosen  the  present  inclement  season  for  their  jour- 
ney,  ami  fdr  and  water  as  their  vehicles.  They  have  taken  aquatic  excur- 
Honv^'ery  day  since  their  arrival ;  and,  indeed,  live  on  the  lakes,  where  their 
stately  coni|iany,  oaring  their  white  barges  on  the  bosom  of  the  dark  blue 
watcrSy  is  much  admir^ :  their  noble  and  graceful  appearance  indicate  high 
rank  in  their  station.  Their  title  is  yf  nas ;  and  they  belong  to  the  ('uystrian 
fiunily  of  swans,  a  wild  horde,  who  possess  large  territories  in  the  northern 
pwtB  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  America.  The  present  party  consists  of  al)out 
SO  individuals,  against  whom,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  war  has  been  unjustly 
waged,  and  some  of  them  have  lost  thcu-  harmless  lives.  One  of  them, 
which  came  into  my  possession,  measured  5  ft.  in  length,  7  ft.  in  breadth, 
and  weighed  19  lbs.  The  peculiarity  of  formation  of  the  windpipe  in  the 
wild  swan  has  been  described  by  more  competent  writers,  therefore  I  shall 
not  touch  upon  it.  At  a  ftiture  time,  I  may,  perhaps,  furnish  you  with 
notices  of  several  other  visitors  of  these  lakes,  who  desen-e  ornithological 
attention  from  the  unfrcquency  of  their  wanderings  to  our  inland  parts,  if 
you  think  them  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Magazine.  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  — 
PhOagtoM,     E.L.,Jan.3\, 

'  Naiice  GM.  —  Casualties,  if  attended  to,  might  often  impart  important 
lunts ;  and  these,  followed  up,  conduct  to  some  valuable  end.  The  late  Mr. 
Ireton  of  Ireton  Hall,  in  Cumberland,  informed  me,  that,  in  curving  a  pidlet 
wluch  had  been  reared  on  his  form,  he  iliscovered  a  [Millet  of  native  gold  in 
contact  with  thebrcast4)one :  it  was  nearly  half  an  mch  square ;  and  the  nro- 
babflitv  is,  that  the  fowl  had  picked  it  up  from  the  bed  of  a  rivulet  wtiich 
flowecf  through  part  of  his  estate. — ./.  Murratf,     C  'arnmrthcn^  April  2. 

IIampshirk. 

A  fine  Leopard^  a  tiripvd  llyicna  (a  superb  animal),  and  several  antelopes, 
have  been  just  landed  here  from  the  Wolf  brig,  a  present  from  the  Em()eror 
of  Morocco  to  His  Majesty.  ( hving  to  the  ship  being  nearly  wrecked  at 
the  back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  annuals  were  nearly  destroyed :  the  ante- 
lopes were  so  weak,  that  the  siiilors  brought  them  ashore  in  their  arms ;  the 
leopard  was  |>erfect!y  tanic,  bciiv^  at  large  on  lM>ar(l  ship.  —  II,  S,  Porix- 
mouikp  March  IH. 


Art.  IV.     Natural  History  in  Wales. 

LoSGEriTYo/Afcn  awl  Women. — Sir,  I  have  sent  you  the  following  cases 
of  very  advanced  age,  which  have  occurred,  since  the  conunenceinent  of  the 
present  year,  in  the  principality.  1  should  suppose  that  they  are  not  equalled 
m  any  part  of  the  British  Isles  ;  for  the  deaths  here  noticed  average  al>out 
1  out  of  80:  at  the  same  time,  it  nuist  l>e  remembered  that  the  countrv  is 
not  very  pojnilous;  and  these  deaths  mostly  occurred  in  tlie  nortliern  (fivi- 
aion,  which  is  very  remarkable  for  salubritv : — Catherine  Hughes  of  Corwen, 
85;  William  Pritcluu'd,  Anglesey,  92 ;  Sir W.  C.  De  ( 'respign v,  BlatMipadernyn, 
07 ;  Rev.  E.  Herlnirt,  Caernarvonshire,  83 ;  William  Rowland,  (^emarvon- 
ahire,  H8 ;  Robert  Owen,  Caenmr\'onshire,  9\ ;  John  Jones,  Brecknock,  92 ; 
Dorothy  Jones,  Denbigh,  104';  Hugh  Rowlands,  Rs«].,  Caermu'von,  80; 
Jane  itiighes,  Beaumaris,  87  ;  Araliella  Jones,  Anglesea,  82  ;  Mary  Jones, 
Glamorganshire,  07.  These  are  all  well  authenticated,  as  I  copied  them 
fironi  the  provincial  WeUh  papers  as  they  severally  appeared.  In  looking 
over  the  list  of  dmiths  in  the  nrincipality  which  occurretl  within  the  present 
cniartcis  uiul  are  notict^d  in  tne  Cambrian  quarterly,  I  find  that,  out  of  40, 
tnere  were  3  al)ove  20,  (>  above  *M\  2  al>ove  40,  7  al)ove  !A},  :i  above  GO, 
8  above  70,  G  above  80,  4  above  90,  and  1  al>ove  KM):  giving  to  each  of  the 
^  an  average  of  G  k  As  the  study  of  uiau  is  the  most  noble  branch  of 
natural  liistor\ ,  it  would  Ik:  very  desirable  if  your  correspondents  would 
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furnish  you  with  a  table  of  this  sort,  showing  the  difierence  of  longevity  m 
the  various  portions  of  the  British  empire.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  L.D.C, 
Oxjvrd,  April  4. 


Art.  v.    Natural  History  in  Scotland. 

Rare  Plants  huUgenous  to  the  Parith  of  KiUpmSe^  m  PerthMre,  —  Sr, 
Permit  me  to  point  out  the  habitats  of  a  rew  of  the  rare  plants  in  this  paridi, 
which  may  be  acceptable  to  the  lovers  of  botany  among  your  readers,  and  may 
induce  others  of  your  contributors  to  furnish  similar  lists  from  their  remct- 
ive  parishes  throughout  Perthshire;  a  county  which,  from  its  variecl  sur- 
face, produces  as  many  rare  and  interesting  plants  as  any  in  the  island :  — 

GramnUU*  Of/rrocA.    Den  of  Gothenii  P&rif  quadrifbtia.    Linn  of  Balmjie 

miulkrU  globulifera.    Whitemyre  Dam.  Triendlis  euro|Me^IiL    Foulford  Wood. 


5Uon  inundiitum.    Whiterayra  Dam.  .^jroac^amus  n'iger.    Rait  HilL 

^lUma  ranuncuKAdea.    Whitemyre  Dam.  C&rduus  Marikjto.    Den  of  Kill 

iles^da  Idtea.    West  side  Annat  Park.  CTichteium  Tntybui.    Annat  Fkrk. 


A'uph6rbea  cxigua.    Den  of  Pitroddie.  Primula  elktior.    Linn  of  Balmjrre. 

Ilabenkria  cordkta.    HUl  of  Shanry.  Aspidium  Dry^pteria.    ladywdl  Faxfc. 

ov4ta.    Woods,  Annat  ParlL  Ttitmus  J'cynos.    Old  pasture  and  rodcs  neir 

vfridis     Whitemyre.  Snanry. 

Botr^chium  Lunkria.    Green  pasture.  Hill  of 
GasconhalL 

I  have  found  several  rare  plants  in  the  neighbouring  parishes,  not  indoded 
in  the  above  list,  which,  I  hope,  will  be  noticed  by  ouiers  of  jrour  botanicBl 
contributors.  More  extensive  and  more  interesting  lists  of  this  nature  iii%^ 
be  furnished  from  the  north  and  west  parishes  of  the  county,  than  what  is 
produced  in  the  parish  of  Kilspindie.  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  Wm,  Gorrie,  Amud 
Gardens y  Feb.  16. 

A  Pair  of  Siskin  Finches  (i^ngflla  spinus  X.)  have  hatched  with  me  this 
season,  a  thing  of  very  rare  occurrence.  A  naturalist  here  informs  me  thit 
it  Ls  the  first  instance  that  has  come  to  his  knowledge.  They  have  often 
been  crossed  with  canaries.  The  young  have  left  the  nest  aibout  a  wedc 
ago :  there  were  three  of  them,  but  one  is  since  dead ;  the  other  two  are 
thriving  well,  and  can  now  eat  of  their  own  accord.  The  old  ones  have  got 
a  nest  iigain  :  their  eggs  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  sparingly  marked  with  dm 
spots,  which  are  thickest  at  the  round  end ;  the  nest  is  small,  but  neatly 
built.  They  arc  a  very  familiar  bird,  sitting  upon  your  hand,  and  feeding; 
whither  also  the  young  come,  and  are  fed  by  thev  parents.  I  have  ^t 
many  other  nests,  but  none  of  them  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  being 
quite  common.  I  may  mention  that  the  birds  have  liberty  to  fly  about 
in  a  room,  and  that  they  build  in  whin,  broom,  and  fir  branches,  fixed  like 
bushes  and  trees  on  the  floor.  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  John  Milne,  Edinburgh^ 
June  I. 


Art.  VI.     Calendar  of  Nature, 
Scotland. 


Diagram,  showing  the  Motion  of  the  Mercury  in  the  Barometer  and  Ther- 
mometer, and  the  Dew  Point,  or  the  Mean  of  each,  for  every  Ten  Days 
in  the  Months  of  June  and  July ;  also  the  Mean  of  the  minimum  Tempera- 
ture, and  of  the  Mean  Temperature,  within  6  in.  of  a  South  Brick  Wall, 
the  Thermometer  being  shaded ;  the  Depth  of  Rain  in  the  Pluviometer, 
and  the  Quantity  of  Moisture  evaporated  in  the  Evaporating  Oauge^ 
during  the  same  period :  as  extracted  fi-om  the  Register  kept  at  Annat 
Gardens,  Perthshu-e,  N.  Lat.  56°  23  J' ;  above  the  Level  of  the  Sea  178  ft., 
and  15  miles  from  the  Coast ;  being  the  Mean  of  daily  Observations  at 
10  o*clock  Morning  and  10  o'clock  Evening, 
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nie  double  lines,  mnrkcil  h,  tihow  the  motion  or  iho  mercury  in  the  liiiro- 
DMlcr ;  i  f  w,  the  mum  tciiipcrutun;  or  the  air,  ncnr  n  xoiith  gitnlen-wHli ; 
t,  the  mean  teoipcniture  in  tne  ojieii  air  luul  in  tlie  iiluide ;  d,  tliu  dew-point ; 
and  mm.l,  the  iiieunoflhc  iniiiiiiium  tcinpi'rature  in  thco|>eiiiiirBt  night. 

The  coldest  day  in  June  wok  on  the  14th :  mean  teiiiiKTutiire  of  that  day 
47"  J  c:<lrcnic  cotii  throufihoiit  the  month  3H°;  wind  L.  TTiu  warniest  day 
in  June  wax  the  ^Ttli :  nicnn  len)|>CTnttirc  of  thnt  diij*  Af>'A° ;  extreme  hcttl 
U";  wind  !<.  G,  Thcrcwcn;oidi-Adaysortirilluuit,nnd  Uof  |Nirlial,Hnn- 
■hinc  i  13  days  were  ctouilv.  l^e  wind  blew  from  tlie  V..  and  N.  E.  on 
fi  ^ya ;  from  the  !J.  and  S.  1'^  on  3  days ;  from  the  >'.  and  N.W.  on  7  davK ; 
and  from  tlie  W.  and  K.W.  on  lOilayx;  and  from  due  H.  on  AdavH.  There 
mre  loud  wcHterly  wiixU  on  the  1st  and  lid,  and  thunder  and  lijilitning  on 
the  88th.  The  roldext  itay  in  July  was  on  the  2d :  niraii  tvniiwruture  of 
tl»t(lay5l'5'°;  minimum  ti-inpcmturc  for  the  ntunthM".  The  wannest  day 
in  July  was  on  the  Mth:  mean  tcin[)i-rature  of  that  <Iuy  71°;  extreme  beat 
M"  t  wind  W.  Tlicre  were  7  <Lirs  of  hrilltunt,  and  6  <UyK  of  parlinl,  inin> 
diine ;  18  days  were  cloudy.  Tliu  wind  Mew  from  nuiterly  points  un  IH  thiys, 
md  Avni  westerly  points  on  VI  days.  There  was  a  loiid  (sile  of  westerly 
wnd  on  the  19th,  luid  lonf^ontinucd  jKiils  ot'thnnileron  tlie  afternoon  and 
•rcninit  of  the  3(Hh.  The  mean  temperature  of  June  whm  b^f\'',  at  nearly 
I*  bdaw  an  onlinnry  mean ;  that  of  July  was  S^a",  or  Just  1°  lower  than 
SB  an  arcrsfte  of  the  laM  seven  years. 

At  the  end  of  May,  vcfietation  was  tomethii^  in  arreor.     The  low  tern* 

Vol.111.— No.  1.5.  GO 
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perature,  and  moisture  in  the  soil,  retarded  its  progress  throu^out  die 
month  ol'  June.  The  laburnum  came  in  flower  on  the  8th,  and  the  mul- 
berry in  leaf  on  the  9th,  4  days  later  than  last  year;  the  BudcUeadobosaon 
the  25th,  or  9  days  later  than  last  year ;  and  the  Tradesc4ntaa  (uscolor  on 
the  26th.  The  wheat-fly  began  to  appear,  in  warm  sheltered  situations,  by 
the  22d ;  and  the  temperature  falling  to  38^*in  the  open  air,  on  the  evening 
of  that  day,  the  first  crop  of  these  marauders  was  killed  outright.  It  was 
prevented  from  laying  its  eggs  on  the  wheat-ear,  by  brisk  winds,  except  on 
the  evenings  of  the  23d  (when  they  were  only  a  few  hours  in  the  fly  state), 
and  on  the  evenings  of  the  27th,  29th,  and  30th :  so  that  the  early  part  of  the 
crop  has  not  been  so  sevcrelj^  injured  as  last  year.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  July,  the  air  was  exceedingly  moist ;  and,  till  near  the  end,  the  tem- 
perature was  low,  the  atmosphere  cloudy,  and  rains  frequent  though  sel- 
dom heavv :  plants,  consequently,  elon^ted  without  maturation.  Tbe 
white  single  campanula  (Campanula  ^ersicifolia)  opened  its  blossom  on  Uie 
8th,  the  same  day  as  last  year ;  and,  like  last  year,  it  was  late  in  July  befixe 
hay-cutting  could  commence,  by  reason  of  the  rains.  Peas  that  brairded 
in  the  field  on  the  3l8t  of  March  came  in  flower  on  the  12th,  a  period, 
from  the  time  of  brairding,  of  103  days  :  mean  temperature  of  that  period 
50*8^.  China  wheat  seeds  from  Mr.  Loudon,  sown  on  the  24th  of  March, 
brairded  on  the  10th  of  April,  and  came  in  the  ear  in  the  open  ground  on  the 
12th  of  July,  a  i)eriod,  from  the  time  of  brairding,  of  93  days :  mean  tem- 
perature oi  that  period  dF.  The  ITdrdcum  nudum  seeds,  also  from  Bfr. 
Loudon  last  vear,  that  brairded  in  the  field  at  the  same  time  with  common 
barley,  came  in  the  ear  also  at  the  same  time  on  the  16th ;  a  period,  from 
the  time  of  brairding  (p.  392.),  of  101  days :  mean  temperature  of  that 
period  51*5  \  Oats  which  brairded  on  the  24th  of  April,  came  in  the  ear  on 
the  24th ;  a  period,  from  the  time  of  brairding,  of  91  days:  mean  tempera- 
ture of  that  period  52*9^.  Last  ^ear,  oats  came  in  the  ear  in  74  days,  in  the 
same  park,  urom  the  time  of  brairding ;  but  the  temperature  was  I  '5^  higher, 
and  the  moisture  in  the  soil  less  copious,  during  the  early  stase  of  the 
plant's  growth.  The  wheat  A^phis  appeared  to  join  the  Cecidomyia  trftid 
in  completing  the  ruin  of  the  Carse  farmer  on  the  28th  and  29th :  a  thunder 
storm,  with  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  swept  them  off  on  the  evening  of  the  30th, 
and  left  the  maggots,  and  their  black  foes  the  ichneumons,  in  quiet  posses- 
sion of  the  ear.  During  these  two  days,  tlie  ears  in  many  fields  were  lite- 
rally covered  with  the  brown-coloured  A^his :  they  now  lie  dead  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  except  on  awned  or  bearded  wheat,  where  they  have 
been  in  some  measure  protected  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  — 
A,  G,    Aug,  2. 


Art.  VIL    Instructions  for  the  Collection  of  Geological  Specimens. 
(Copy  of  a  Paper  issued  by  the  Geological  Society.) 

1.  The  Geological  Society  begs  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  coUec-* 
tors,  that  the  chief  objects  of  their  research  should  be  specimens  of  all 
those  rocks,  marls,  or  clays,  which  contain  shells,  plants,  or  any  sort  of 
petrifaction. 

2.  The  petrifactions  should,  if  possible,  be  kept  united  with  portions  of 
the  rock,  sand,  or  clay,  in  which  they  are  found ;  it  being  more  desirable 
that  the  mass  should  be  examined  carefully  when  brought  to  England,  than 
that  any  separation  of  the  shells  should  be  attempted  at  the  time  of  their 
collection.  This  injunction,  however,  does  not  apply  to  those  cases  iir 
which  the  shells  fall  readily  from  their  surrounding  matrix ;  but,  in  this 
event,  great  care  must  be  taken  of  the  petri&ctions,  by  rolling  them  itk 
paper,  or  some  soft  material. 

3.  If  several  varieties  of  stone  are  seen  in  the  same  cliff  or  quarry,  and 
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puticulariy  if  thej  contain  any  petrifactions,  Bpedmeiu  of  each  ihould  be 
taken,  ■nd  nuiidMred  according  to  their  order  of  Bucceauon ;  marking  the 
uppennoM  Vo.  I.,  and  thence  descendine  with  Nos.  8,  3,  &c.,  making  hi 
eoCTectaneatiiDateai  lime  will  permit,  of  the  thickneasofthebedi.  None 
<^  tbcae  Kiecimena  need  be  more  than  3  in.  square,  and  one  and  a.  half  or 
two  thick,  (fig.  106.) 
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4,  If  the  rockt  are  Btnitified,  that  la,  divided  Into  beds,  state  whether 
th^  are  boriiontal,  inclined,  or  twisted.  If  inclined,  observe  prettv  nearly  at 

vrliaC  angle        '  "  ■  .    -.^ •. .     •■      ■-.    ■  .    t       .    .  . 

bowerer  s  „    . 

twmtA  without  examining  the  beds  oi 


t!  sidcB  than  one.    (_fig.  109.) 


5.  One  kind  of  rock  is  occasionally  ieen  to  cross  and  cut  through  th« 
bed*  of  another.  In  such  a  case,  obscrrc  whether  the  beds  arc  in  the  same 
pUne  on  each  side  of  the  mtruitin);  rock;  if  not,  mark  the  cKlent  of  the 
diitiutaancc,  and  also,  if  there  be  any  dil^rence  in  the  nature  of  the  atone 
of  which  the  beds  arc  composed,  at  those  pobta  whoe  they  touch  the 
intruding  rack.  Take  specimens  from  the  junction,  and  make  a  sketch  <^ 
H.    (jfe.llO.) 

tin  FatU.crDliltaatdBali. 

If  Utrou^  ethtr  rcckt. 


B.  Where  there  are  wells,  get  a 
Acm ;  spcci^ing  the  thickness  of 
fcce  downwards. 

7.  In  volcanic  districts,  procure  a  list  of  the  volcanoes  now  or  recently 
fai  action,  and  of  those  which  arc  extinct;  stating  thdr  position,  their  dis- 
tonce  from  the  sea  or  any  great  lake ;  the  extent,  nature,  and,  if  possible, 
4u  age,  of  particular  strcums  of  lava,  or  the  relative  age  of  different 
itrcwns :  also,  whether  the  lava  currents  confunn  tu  the  valleys,  or  are 
men  at  diflfcrent  heights  above  the  present  riven;  and  also  if  any  gnvel 
bed*  be  ditcovcnUe  bencMb  tb«  Btreuns  of  lav*,    (j^.  III.) 
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contain  coal,  tHtumeo,  adt, 
"ying  tiiar  extes^ 
o  not  brii^  »waj 

n  casek  of  coal-pits,  Bpectmena  of  the  coal  itself  and  of  die  htit 
passed  through  to  obtain  it  (e^Kciallf  when  plant 
be  valuable.     State  whether  limeBtone,  iron  oie,  o: 


6.  Note  the  names  of  all  plf 
alabaster,  metallic  ores,  or  an;, 
and  the  nature  of  the  rocks  in  which  thej'  occur  j 
lai^  quantities  of  iron  ore,  spar,  salt,  &c. 

9.  In  casekof  coal-pits,  Bpectmena  of  t  .    . 

ssed  through  to  obtain  it  (e^ieciallf  when  plants  have  been  found)  wBl 
:  valuable.     State  whether  limestone,  iron  oie,  or  spring  oflnt 

found  near  the  coal}  and  if  the  limestone  contains  shells,  rallect  al 
of  them, 

10.  Make  particular  enquiries  whether,  in  cU^^tog  gravel-pita,  or  beds  al 
anriace  clay,  mud,  and  sand,  the  workmen  are  m  the  habit  of  finding  mtj 
bones  of  quadrupeds ;  and  obtain  as  many  of  them  as  posuble,  ■^'■(iify 
particularly  teeth  and  vertebrs. 

1 1.  Search  also  for  bones  in  cracks  of  rocks,  and  in  cavenu.  Id  the 
latter,  the  lowest  pits  or  hollows  are  most  likely  to  contain  bones;  and  if 
the  solid  rock  be  covered  with  a  crust  of  ^ar  or  marl,  break  through  i^ 
and  dig  out  any  bones,  homa,  or  pdiblea  from  beneath.    (Jig.  1 12.) 

,,g  12.  Observe  if  thenu&e 

. \L^ . of  the  country   be   strewed 

over  with  large  blocks  of 
stone;  remark  whether  theae 
blocks  are  angular  or  rounded, 
and  whether  they  are  of  the 


N 

from  the  stratum  on  whidi 
[hey  arc  lud.  If  the  Utter, 
endeavour  to  trace  them  to 
their  native  bed.  Note  the 
different  hnghts  at  which 
gravel  is  found,  and  whether 
or  not  it  is  composed  of  the 
same  rocks  as  the  adjoining 
country. 

13.  Nautical  collectors  are  requested  to  separate  and  preserve  any  ahdb 
or  corals  which  may  be  brought  up,  either  with  the  lead  or  the  aochor; 
noting  the  depth  and  the  localitj'. 

14.  On  coaits  where  there  is  a  considerable  ebb  tide,  and  where  dw 
shore  consists  of  rocks  or  clay  containing  fossils,  some  of  the  best  of  tlHae 
petrilactionB  may  be  looked  for,  by  breaking  up  with  a  pick-aie  the  sbelviif 
beds  exposed  at  low  water. 

15.  In  making  sections,  or  memorandums,  distinguish  well  upon  the 
coast,  between  masses  which  have  aimply  slipped  and  Men  away,  and  the 
real  cliff  itself. 

16.  When  drift  wood  is  met  with  at  sea,  collect  piecea  of  it :  note  tba 
longitude  and  latitude,  the  distance  from  the  nearest  land,  and  the  directioa 
of  the  current  by  which  it  has  been  borne.  Examine  well  the  state  of  the 
Boating  mass,  and  see  whether  any  roots  or  leaves  be  attached  to  it. 

17.  Every  apedmen  should  be  labelled  on  the  spoti  ot  *•  loon  i&cf 
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collection  as  poauble,  and  then  rolled  in  strong  paper,  or  any  soft  material, 
to  protect  its  edges. 

18.  A  heavy  hammer  to  break  off  the  specimens  from  the  rock,  and  a 
mailer  one  to  trim  them  into  shape,  are  indispensable.  If  the  larger  haiiv- 
■er  have  a  pick  at  one  end,  it  will  be  found  very  useful  in  digging  up  and 
Pairing  off  tnose  thin  shaly  beds  which  usually  contain  the  best  preserved 
■hdlsy  &c«    A  chisel  or  two  are  also  desirable. 

.19.  The  recommendation  expressed  in  the  instruction  No.  1.  may  l>c 
repeated :  —  That  it  should  be  a  general  maxim  with  geological  collectors 
to  ifirect  their  principal  attention  to  the  procuring  of  fossil  organic  remains, 
both  animal  and  vegetable.  These  are  always  of  value  when  brought  from 
distant  countries,  especially  when  their  localities  are  carefully  marked ; 
bat  when  the  rocks  contam  no  petrifications,  very  small  specimens  are 
MilBcient. 

*#*  All  boxes  to  be  addressed  to  W.  Lonsdale,  Esq.  Curator,  (Eco- 
logical Society,  Somerset  House,  London. 

Apartmenis  of  the  Geological  Society,  Somertet  House, 
lAmdon,  February  19.  1830. 


Art.  VIII.    Retrospective  Criticism. 

WlLBRAKDand  RiisetCs  Picture  of  Organised  Xaturr. —  I  object  to  se\'eral 
inoorrect  passages  in  your  review  of  this  work.  —  Vol.  11.  p.  340.  "  The 
lion*'  lives  "  omv  in  Africa's  burning  deserts."  This  is  so  far  from  l)eing 
the  case,  that  tne  lion  is  also  found  in  the  comparatively  fine  climates  of 
Iforthem  India  and  Southern  Africa.  —  P.  349.  "  The  camels  of  the  ( )ld 
World  belong  to  the  warmer  half  of  the  temperate  zone."  Are  they  not 
found  in  the  torrid  zone  too  ?  From  what  is  said  (p.  3o0.)  of  the  ox  and 
buifido,  the  obvious  inference  is,  that  the  former  is  peculiar  to  the  temperate 
■ones,  and  that  its  place  in  the  torrid  zone  is  8upj>lied  by  the  buffalo ;  but 
the  ox  as  well  as  tne  buffalo  abounds  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  more  than 
ooe  n)ecie8  is  found  wild  in  India.  "  The  horse  (p.  350.)  is"  not  **  foun<l 
wild  m  Arabia,"  neither,  I  l)elieve,  "  in  Java ; "  nor  is  "  the  bciu*"  (p.  350.) 
peculiar  **  to  the  coldest  half  of  the  temperate  zone,"  three  si)ecics  being 
UMUid  in  India  and  its  islands.  In  the  same  page (3j0.),  "  the  dog"  is  said 
to  extend  from  the  **  snow  to  the  torrid  zone,  terminating  with  the  jackall  and 
hyama ; "  but  the  hyaena  has  been  properly  separated  from  the  genus  CVmis, 
nd  not  only  are  the  jackall  and  it  found  in  the  torrid  zone,  but  the 
wolf  and  wild  dog  also.  —  P.  350.  Again,  "  the  cat  genus,"  "  towards 
tlie  middle  of  the  temperate  zone,  diminishes  into  the  wild  cat."  The 
wild  cat,  however,  the  ven'  type  of  our  domestic  one,  I  have  often 
■een  in  the  woods  of  Southern  India.  In  tlie  same  page,  the  *'  stork " 
is  oddly  enough  combined  with  the  '*  ermine  and  weasel : "  I  presume 
afoaf  is  meant.  In  the  same  page,  again,  **  moles "  are  said  to  ^  inhabit 
both  the  temperate  and  tomd  zones. "  Is  this  correct  ?  Again,  same 
page,  **  porcupines  "  are  not  restricted  **  to  the  warmest  part  ot  the  tem- 
perate zones :  they  are  common  in  the  south  of  India,  in  the  torrid  zone. 
A  almilar  remark  applies  to  the  wild  swine,  which  is  abundant  in  most  parts 
of  India.  **  Gulls  (p.  351.)  are"  not  *' j)eculiar  to  the  northern  hemi- 
■phere."  I  have  two  different  species,  which  I  brought  from  the  Cape  of 
wod  Hope;  Table  Bay  is  full  of  them.  Is  it  meant  (p. 351.)  that  frogs 
■n  more  numerous  **  in  the  colder  portion  of  the  temperate  zone"  than  m 
the  torrid  zone?  If  so,  it  is  a  mistaken  idea.  As  to  the  lizards  being 
"  moat  numerous  in  the  direction  of  the  snow  line,"  yet  **  belonging  chiefly 
to  the  torrid  zone"  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  it.  **  Crabs  and  shellfish 
(p.  358.)  are  met  with  in  the  southern  hemisphere  beyond  80°"!  Who 
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diflcoTered  them  there?  Who  ever  penetrated  beyond  80^ f  In  Vollfb 
p.  473.  is  an  extract  from  the  Medico-Ckirurgical  Journal  relating  to  the 
vulture  and  '*  the  toucan  in  India :"  now,  the  toucan  is  not  a  native  of 
India,  and  if  the  hombUl  is  meant,  such,  I  can  say  from  my  own  observa- 
tion, are  not  its  usual  habits ;  I  scarcely  ever  saw  it  on  the  ground  evei^ 
it  keeping  generally  in  close  shady  trees  like  the  cuckoo.  Such  errors  as 
I  have  noticed,  tacitly  sanctioned  by  being  admitted  without  remai^  into 
your  valuable  magazine,  can  only  serve  to  mislead  or  perplex  your  young 
zoological  readers.  —  A  Subscriber,    Jamiory  26.  1830. 

Cuvier*t  Zoology.  —  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Magazine  of  Natural  Hif 
tory  are  some  very  useful  articles,  containing  an  epitome  ofCuvier's  Syttem 
of  Zoology,  There  is,  however,  an  observation  (p.  315.)  which  require* 
notice,  as  being  calculated  to  mislead,  namely,  that  which  states  thiut  **  tra* 
colours  the  blood.**  It  is  true,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  oxygen,  chemists  and 
other  philosophers  stated  that  the  cause  of  the  red  colour  of  the  blood  was 
a  small  portion  of  iron  which  ia  found  in  that  vital  fluid :  but  subsequent 
enquiries  have  not  decided  this  to  be  the  ^act ;  in  truth,  the  cause  of  the  red 
colour  of  the  blood  appears  to  be  still  tubjudice.  It  will  not  be  convenient 
to  quote  much  from  recent  physiologists  to  show  the  truth  of  this  pro- 
position ;  but  it  may  be  necessary  and  useful  to  say,  that  Dr.  Ure,  under 
the  article  bloody  in  his  Chemical  Dictionary^  observes :  —  ''No  good  explan- 
ation has  yet  been  given  of  the  change  of  colour  which  blood  undergoes 
from  exposure  to  ox^zen  and  other  gases ;  **  and  Mr.  Brande  (Afanual  pf 
Chermtln/)  savs : — "  The  iron  appears  to  be  regarded  bv  Berzeiius  as  con- 
tributing to  the  red  colour  of  the  blood ;  a  conclusion  which  my  own  enqie- 
riments,  detailed  in  the  paper  alreadj^  tmoted  {Pfuhtoj^ncal  Transactiottt  tat 
1812),  by  no  means  warrant,  and  whicn  is  also  at  variance  with  the  opinioD 
of  M.  Vauquelin." 

Another  is  the  paragraph  (p.  317.)  calb'ng,  among  other  conditions  of 
the  mind,  memory^  me  auociation  ofideas,  hnamnatwn,  voliiion  (what  ismeaat 
by  voliiion  ?),  and  reasoning,  faculties.  Jf  we  reader  will  give  himself  the 
trouble  to  refer  to  what  I  have  said,  in  my  Lecture  on  the  Mind,  concenang 
the  term  Faculty,  he  will  soon  see,  it  is  presumed,  the  misapplication  of 
the  term  Faculty  to  states  and  operations  of  the  mind.  I  am  yours,  &Q* 
^— James  Jennings.    London,  January  28.  1830. 

Goitre,  (p.  1 9 1.)  —  In  my  Glance  at  the  Beauties  and  Sublimities  ofSuntsuT' 
land  ^p.  161.  to  165.  inclusive),  I  have  given  an  opinion  on  the  cause  of 
this  smgular  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  which  I  have  investigated  on 
the  spot,  in  the  valleys  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy.  The  conclusions  which 
I  have  been  led  to  form  are  the  results  of  a  careful  revision  of  the  fiurts 
collected,  and  I  can  hardly  think  that  anv  other  opinion  can  be  formed.  In 
this  country  it  scarce,  comparatively  speaking,  deserves  the  name  of  gohre. 
I  have,  after  the  descent  of  Mount  Cenis  towards  Chambery,  witnessed 
this  glandular  elongation  so  monstrous,  that  it  required  to  be  put  up  ma 
sack,  and  cast  over  the  shoulders,  not  to  impede  their  progress  in  wiukinff. 
The  hydriodate  of  potassa  mixed  up  with  lard,  u)plied  by  friction  externally 
as  an  unguent,  has  been  found  very  successful  in  extirpating  the  goitte, 
even  after  U  has  attained  a  terrific  size.  I  analysed  almost  all  the  fountains 
and  springs  in  the  canton  of  the  Vallais,  and  found  the  water  unusualljr 
pure  m  its  chemical  constituents,  and  free  from  extraneous  matter  medians 
cally  suspended.  A  gentleman  lately  arrived  from  India  has  communicated 
some  facts  to  me  analogically  confirmatory  of  my  views  on  this  curious 
and  important  subject.  The  water  of  the  Hoogl^  branch  of  the  Ganges  ex- 
hibits a  more  reduced  temperature,  compared  with  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
than  is  found  in  the  Poonah  branch  of  that  river.  In  the  former  case^ 
also,  the  ground  is  low,  and  presents  a  humid  level,  while  in  the  latter  it  is 
mountainous,  and  swept  by  constant  currents  of  air.  In  the  Hoogljr  the 
Brahmins  are  accustomed  to  reroaui  several  hours  during  their  ablutions, 
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and  in  the  recitations  of  their  nrayers,  and  tlicir  lower  extremities  swell,  to 
the  thickness  almost  of  the  nmuan  tnmk,  while  no  such  circumstance 
takes  place  in  the  Poonah.  The  peculiar  character  of  idiotism  which  I 
have  met  with  in  some  parts  of  Wales  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
ereHmsm  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy.  Yours,  &c.  —  J.  Murratf.  Carmar- 
iken^  AjirU  2.  1830. 

Meraudd.  —  I  examined  the  "  thing  of  shreds  and  patches "  exliibited 
aome  years  ago  as  a  "mermaid"  in  the  metrupolis  (p.  188.),  and  could 
distinctly  perceive  the  junction  of  the  comiK>und,  fur  it  was  certainly  sewed 
together.  I  concluded  it  to  be  the  upper  part  of  the  long-armed  ape 
attached  to  the  tail  portion  of  a  fish  from  the  (langes  allied  to  the  genus 
Almo.  The  creature  seemed  to  have  been  put  to  some  cruel  death  to 
produce  a  horrid  caricature  of  humanity.  It  was  constructed  in  utter  defi- 
ance of  the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  would  have  been  in  the  condition  of  the 
man  who  ventured  into  the  water  with  cork  boots.  Moreover,  it  would 
have  required  two  distinct  si)ecie8  of  circulation,  for  a  tranM-blooded  animal 
could  never  coalesce  with  a  ro^/-blooded  one.  — J,  Murray,  Carmarthen, 
April  2.  1830. 

Hard  Substance*  in  the  Stomach  of  the  Alligator, —-Z,  R.  (Vol.  I.  p.  372.) 
observes,  "  It  is  well  known  that  many  species  of  birds  swallow  small 
atones,  for  the  purpose,  as  is  supposed,  of  aiding  digestion ;  but  it  is,  I 
believe,  an  anomaly  among.st  other  other  orders  of  animals*''  This  assertion 
is  by  no  means  correct,  as  will  I)e  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  a 
most  interesting  article  on  the  natural  history  of  the  alligator,  published  in 
Jameson's  Philosophical  Journal^  by  my  talented  friend,  Mr.  Audubon  of 
Louisiana :  — "  In  those  that  I  have  killed,  and,  I  assure  you,  I  have 
killed  a  great  many,  if  opened,  to  see  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  or  take 
fresh  fish  out  of  them,  I  regularly  have  found  round  masses  of  a  hard  sub- 
stance, resembling  petrifieii  wood.  These  masses  ai)peiu'ed  to  be  useful  to 
the  animal  in  the  process  of  digestion,  like  those  foimd  in  the  craws  of 
aome  species  of  birds.  I  have  broken  some  of  them  with  a  hammer,  and 
found  them  brittle,  and  as  hard  as  utoneSy  which  they  resemble  outwardly 
mlto  very  much"  (Jameson^s  Journal,  No.  iv.  p.  280.)  Speaking  of  the 
extreme  gentleness  of  alligators  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months, 
the  some  elomicnt  and  ol)servant  naturalist  remarks :  — "  At  this  period  of 
the  year,  to  sit  or  ride  on  one  would  not  be  more  difficult  than  for  a  child 
to  mount  his  wooden  rocking-horse."  This  statement  fully  corroliorates 
the  curious  account  given  by  Waterton,  in  hLs  amusing  Wanderings  in  South 
America.  —  Perceval  Hunter,     May  (i.  1 829. 

TTIr  Song  of  Birds  not  innate,  but  actjuircd.  —  Sir,  Your  corresimndent 
*J.  8.,  Thurgarton  (p.  145.),  seems  to  iinngine  that  the  song  of  birds  is  not 
acquired,  but  innate :  by  which,  1  supi)ose,  he  nuist  l)clie\'e  that  a  young 
Inrd,  bred  up  from  the  nest,  and  never  allowed  to  hear  any  one  of  its  oy,\\ 
species  sing,  will  still  sing  its  natural  song.  If  he  supposes  this,  he  is  quite 
Tustaken,  as  he  may  readily  be  convinced  of,  by  noticing  blackbirds  or 
thrushes  in  a  town  or  city,  where  they  have  not  heard  any  wild  ones  sing. 
Their  song  will  l)c  found  quite  different  under  such  circumstances,  and 
sometimes  c\'en  their  voice  disagreeable,  particularlv  to  such  as  have  been 
used  to  hear  them  in  their  natural  state.  They  have  no  varietv  in  their 
note,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  song  is  what  they  have  picked  up  from 
people  whistling  to  them,  or  the  creaking  of  a  cart  or  wheelbarrow,  or  some 
other  discordimt  noise.  I  have  ne^er  found  any  bird  whatoer  tluit  was 
bred  from  the  nest,  or  caught  very  young,  that  siuig  its  profier  note,  except 
it  was  placetl  where  it  could  hear  the  wild  ones  sing,  and  then  it  will 
frequently  learn  the  song  of  some  other  bird.  I  had  a  nightingale  that  was 
caught  when  young,  and  ha<l  never  heard  a  wild  one  sing :  tliis  I  kept  for 
three  years,  and  it  only  sang  two  or  three  notes.  I  then  turned  it  out  with  a 
feoiale  that  I  had  kept  six  years.    Thoy  rcnudned  about  the  neighboiutoud 
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until  the  time  of  their  migration  in  autumn ;  in  spring  tbej  returned,  or,ift 
anj  rate,  the  male,  for  it  sang  in  the  front  of  my  habitation  all  the  &it 
months  of  summer.  I  recognised  it  immediately  on  its  arrind  by  its  impcr* 
iect  song,  which  it  had  not  improved  in  the  least :  it  had  a  nest,  and  reared 
its  young  just  by ;  but  whether  the  female  was  the  same  that  I  set  off  with 
it,  1  could  not  ascertain,  as  I  had  no  mark  to  recognise  her  by.  This,  I 
think,  proves  that  nightingales  might  be  colonised  in  any  situafticm  where 
there  were  none  before,  by  turning  a  pair  or  two  of  old  ones  out  in  ^viq^ 
which  would,  without  doubt,  breed,  if  in  a  fiivourable  situation,  andf  thcv 
young  would  most  probably  return  there  the  following  season.  This  is 
certainly  &r  preferable  to  hatching  their  eg^  under  other  birds,  thou(di  I 
do  not  know  that  it  would  make  much  difierence  in  their  soi^  as  mcf 
would  most  probably  mix  with  others  of  their  own  spcdes,  in  the  countiiea 
they  visit  in  winter,  where  I  suspect  they  sing  the  whole  of  the  time^  after 
they  leave  this  counti^',  as  the>'  fre^ently  do  in  a  cage  all  the  winter,  if 
kept  in  a  warm  situation,  and  supplied  with  food  that  they  are  partial  to* 
I  had  one  began  singing  the  first  of  last  December,  and  continued  in  full 
song  all  the  month,  as  loud  and  fine  as  if  in  the  month  of  Bfay.  Another 
bird  that  I  bred  from  the  neat,  Saxlcola  Rubetra,  or  whinchat,  turned  out  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  singing  birds  I  ever  heard ;  but  it  had  scarcelv  any 
thing  of  its  natural  son^,  but  all  acquired,  mocking  every  bird  that  it  heani 
sing,  and  imitating  their  voices  as  well  as  notes.  Amount  them  it  had  the 
amazingly  loud  song  of  the  missel  thrush,  which  sang  m  Sir  U.  Wilson'a 
park,  near  the  house  where  I  then  resided,  during  the  wintier  and  springs 
nearly  all  day  long  Tthis  will  be  an  answer  to  J.  B.  on  the  song  of  the  missel 
thrush.  The  whinchat  sang  this  song  so  loud  and  exact,  that  we  could 
not  bear  it  in  the  room  when  singing ;  it  also  sang  the  notes  of  all  the 
other  birds  that  were  with  it  in  the  cages  so  exactly  that  they  could  not  be 
distinguished  apart.  The  following  are  the  birds  it  imitated :  — the  laiger 
whitethroat,  the  willow-wren,  redstart,  nightingale,  and  wheatear.  I  have  at 
present  some  blackcaps  that  were  bred  up  from  their  nest,  which,  haviiig 
frequently  heard  wild  ones  sing,  sing  their  proper  notes ;  but,  besides 
this,  they  sing  the  notes  of  many  other  birds.  The  redstart  they  imitate  so 
exactly  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished ;  also  the  thrush,  which  they  hear 
sin^  in  the  gardens :  they  have  part  of  the  song  of  the  nishtingale  and 
whitethroat,  and  also  the  exact  call  of  the  canary  bird  and  siskin  (or  aber- 
devine^, and  ^%ill  learn  the  song  of  any  bird  in  a  very  short  time.  I  think 
this  will  show  that  the  song  of  birds  is  not  innate,  but  acquired;  for  even  in 
a  wild  state  some  birds  of  the  same  species  have  a  much  greater  variety  of 
notes  than  others,  and  are  much  better  songsters ;  and  many  birds,  parti- 
cularly the  blackcap,  will  imitate  several  other  birds,  even  in  a  wild  state. 
I  ara,  &c.  —  R,  Sweet,    Pomona  Place y  March  29.  1830. 

The  Kingfisher  ;  in  r^ly  to  J.  R.  (Vol.  II.  p.  457.)  —  Sir,  Very  pressing 
engagements,  and  a  severe  and  long  illness,  have  prevented  my  noticing  the 
observations  of  your  correspondent  J.  R.,  relative  to  the  habits  of  the  king- 
fisher. We  are  certainly  much  obliged  to  J.  R.  for  the  facts  concerning 
that  bird  which  are  there  stated ;  but  why  my  statements  coneeming  it  are 
to  be  questioned,  because  J.  R.  has  found  a  solitary  exception,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend.  As  to  the  Ravensboume  itself,  I  am,  I  presume^ 
much  better  acquainted  with  the  banks  of  that  river  than  J.  RI,  having 
resided  for  many  years  at  Ladywell,  Lewisham,  and  been  on  its  banks  at 
every  hour  of  the  day,  from  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  afW  sunset ; 
and  from  Dcptford  all  the  way  up  to  beyond  Rushy  Green.  /  have  never 
once  seen  a  kingfisher  ;  and  I  did  therefore  mention  in  my  work  (^Ormtko* 
logui)  the  circumstance  of  a  kingfisher  being  seen  between  Bromley  and 
Bcckcnham :  and  I  do  still  consider  the  fact  as  rare ;  as  much  so  as  that 
related  by  J.  R.  In  regard  to  my  still  more  extensive  acquaintance  vdtk 
the  birds  of  Somersetshire,  I  can  say  that  I  never  have  seen  the  fctngfialui*' 
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the  halntatioivi  of  man  in  that  county ;  and  I  am  therefore  not  db- 
posed,  on  one  solitary  fact,  to  alter  my  statement  concerning  that  bird  in 
OmUAoioma.  It  is,  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  it,  a  very  shy  bird.  If 
any  additional  confirmation  were  wanted  of  the  scarcity  of  this  bird  in  the 
M^bourhood  of  the  Ravensboimie,  I  might  mention,  that  to  him  who 
det^ta  in  a  venr  pleasant  walk  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  from  New  Cross, 
throuii^  Forest  Hul  Wood,  to  Sydenham,  and  thence  to  Pence  Wood,  a  rich 
tmt  u  offered,  particularly  in  the  spring;  when  the  nigntingale  and  a 
numoous  H  ctetera  will  gratify  his  taste ;  but  although  here  again  I  have 
nmhled  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  early  and  late  and  at  noon,  I  never  saw 
one  solitary  kingfisher,  although  the  canal  is  not  deficient  in  fish.  Will 
diew  statements  satisfy  J.  R.,  as  they  confirm  mine,  in  my  "  little  work  ;  *' 
a  work,  however,  permit  me  to  say,  that,  had  it  been  printed  in  a  larger 
trpe,  would  have  made  a  decent  quarto?  —  James  Jennings,  14.  Goswell 
Moad^Jantianf  20.  1830. 

Cktw  of  the  Fern  Owl.  —  I  would  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Dillon 
(p.  31.^  that  the  singular  claw  of  the  fern  owl  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
deCachmg  the  sharp  nooked  claws  of  the  beetles  or  chafers  which  are  occa- 
aonally  afiixed  to  the  sides  of  the  mouth,  and  nmst  impede  the  bird's  swal- 
lowing them.  —  J,  Hay  ward,    February  11.  1830. 

Powers  of  Smell  ascribed  to  the  Vulture,  —  Sir,  As  it  has  repeatedly  been 
fcmarked,  m  the  annais  of  science,  that  the  most  splendid  discoveries  and 
moat  ingenious  inventions  have  l)een  attributed  to  wrong  individuals,  1 
take  the  liberty  of  humbly  observing,  that  the  extracts  inserted  in  the  tenth 
Number  of  your  admirabie  Journal,  relative  to  the  power  of  smell  so 
generally  ascribed  to  the  vulture  tribe,  are  not  original.  To  your  talented 
correspondent,  Mr.  Audubon  of  Louisiana,  whose  Shakspearcan  notes  on 
the  Falco  Washingtoniana  have  already  made  him  known  to  so  many  of 
your  readers,  is  due  the  honour  of  having  first  exposed  the  fallacv  of  those 
news,  in  an  interesting  treatise,  in  the  third  number  of  Jameson  s  Journal^ 
entitled,  **  An  Account  of  the  habits  of  the  Turkey  Buzzard,  Tultur  Aura 
Um^  with  the  view  of  exploding  the  opinion  generally  entertained  of  its 
extraordinary  power  of  smelling ; "  on  an  attentive  j)eruf«il  of  which,  no  one, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  can  for  a  moment  hesitate  m  crediting  his  assertion, 
that  the  vulture  is  not,  and  never  was,  in  the  enioyment  of  any  extraordi- 
nary olfactory  power.  —  Perceval  Hunter,     Ji'altianutow,  March  19. 

A  Female  Sparrowhatvk  with  a  blue  Back, —  Sir,  In  the  Magazine  of 
Natoral  History  CWo\,  I.  p.  220.),  your  corres[)ondent  T.  F.  says  he  has 
never  seen  a  female  sparrowhawk  with  a  blue  back,  like  the  adult  male :  1 
bare  seen  two  the  last  year  (1829);  one  shot  in  October,  the  other  in 
Norember,  by  myself,  in  the  act  of  pursuing  a  wounded  fieldfare,  and  it  is 
now  in  my  possession  stufled. —  F,  B,    Kingsbury,  February,  1830. 

T%c  Snipe's  Beak,  —  Sir,  I  observe  your  correspondent,  S.  T.  P.  (p.  29. ), 
speaks  of  the  snipe*s  beak  as  being  formed  for  boring.  I  know  the  notion 
ii  Tery  generally  entertained  that  the  woodcock  ana  the  snijie  obtain  their 
fcod  by  boring  tor  it  in  soft  earth ;  but  this,  I  think,  is  mere  conjecture,  and 
not  well  founded.  If  these  birds  obtained  their  food  in  this  manner,  their 
bills  must  necessarily  carry  the  marks  of  the  mud,  at  the  depth  to  which 
the  bill  has  penetrated,  and  this  I  never  could  find.  But  being  desirous  of 
aarnftnining  the  fact,  I  once  took  an  opportunity  of  watching  six  or  se\'en 
snipes  at  toe  foot  of  a  little  rill  of  water,  in  a  meadow,  during  a  hard  firost, 
Ibr  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  through  a  glass,  and  they  appeared  to  watch 
lor  their  food,  like  the  heron,  and  to  take  it  by  dfuhin^  their  bills  very 
quick  into  the  water,  which  they  also  drew  back  again  with  great  quick- 
ness^ shilling  their  ground  a  little,  occasionally.  No  doubt  their  food 
consists  chidly  of  aniinalcula,  which  they  see  moving  in  the  water  or  on 
the  wet  sur&cc.     1  once  also  had  two  voung  woodcocks,  not  half  grown, 

*^ '  '  were  caught  by  a  cow4>oy  on  a  hill,  where  there  was  no  water,  and 
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not  only  where  the  earth  was  dry  and  hard,  but  their  bills  were  endentl| 
too  soft  and  tender  to  be  thrust  into  the  earth.  — J,  Hayward,    Feb,  11. 
1830. 
The  Cuckoo  and  the  Cuckooes  Maid,  —  Sir,  Your  correspondent  X.  Y. 

>.  160.),  speaking  of  the  abundance  of  cuckoos  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Malvern  Hills,  observes,  that  *'  the  workmen  in  the  neighbourhood  say  t 
bird  comes  with  them,  which  they  call  the  cuckoo's  maid  ;  but  I  never  rnr 
it.'*  The  species  alluded  to,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  the  wryneck  (Kunz  Tor- 
quilla),  which  comes  and  is  heard  about  the  same  time  as  the  cuckoo,  or 
usually  a  little  before  that  bird,  and  is  commonly  known  in  this  neighbour- 
hood  by  the  name  of  cucko6*s  mate.  Possibly  X.  Y.  may  have  mistaken 
the  word  "  mate  '*  for  "  maid,*'  owing  to  the  provincial  pronunciation  of 
his  informers ;  or  the  bird  may  really  be  called  *'  cuckoo*s  maid  "  in  that 
quarter,  from  the  notion  of  its  being  the  usual  attendant,  the  handmaid  as 
it  were,  of  the  cuckoo.  I  recollect  once,  in  the  spring,  askine  an  intell%ent 
labourer,  much  in  the  habit  of  observing  birds,  whedier  he  nad  yet  heard 
the  cuckoo  ?  ^  No,  Sir,'*  he  replied,  '*  but  I  dare  say  we  soon  shally  forj 
have  heard  his  mate." 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  cuckoo,  I  may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  to  ask 
(and  I  do  it  respectflilly,  without  meaning  to  give  offence,)  whether  Mr. 
White  of  Bedford  can  be  correct  in  stating  (p.  154.)  that  "  the  cuckoo 
continued  to  charm  us  with  his  twofold  note  till  the  28th  of  July  ?  *'  The 
bird  is  commonly  silent  three  weeks  or  more  before  that  date ;  and  i(  m 
this  instance,  he  continued  his  song  till  the  28th  of  July,  it  is  certainly  a 
very  unusual  circumstance. 

Departure  of  the  Swift,  The  same  naturalist,  too,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, must  be  under  a  mistake  where  he  states  ^p.  154.)  that  **  the  house 
marten  and  the  swift  took  their  departure  on  October  27."  The  latest 
date  at  which  I  ever  could  see  the  swift  was  September  15.,  two  or  three 
individuals  only,  at  the  sea-coast,  near  Penzance,  evidently  in  the  act  oi 
migrating,  as  tne  main  body  of  them  had  disappeared  long  before.  Mr. 
White's  notice  seems  to  imply,  not  that  a  stray  swift  was  left  till  Oc- 
tober 27.  (which  yet  would  be  a  very  remarkable  instance),  but  that  the 
general  flight  remained  till  that  time,  which  appears  to  me  hardly  credible. 
Some  apoTogjr,  I  am  aware,  is  due  from  me  to  Mr.  Wliite,  for  bavins  ven- 
tiu'ed  to  call  in  question  the  correctness  of  his  information.  Truth  and 
accuracy,  however,  I  conceive  to  be  the  object  with  us  both.  Having  long 
been  a  close  observer  of  these  interesting  birds,  and  finding  them,  for  the 
most  part,  pretty  uniform  in  their  motions,  I  cannot  help  hesitating  to  give 
implicit  credence  to  statements  so  very  much  at  variance  with  what  usiudly 
takes  place.  Had  the  swifts  presented  themselves  to  my  notice  at  the  end 
of  October,  I  assure  you  I  should  have  looked  at  them  again  and  again, 
before  I  could  have  been  persuaded  to  believe  my  own  eyes.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  some  t)'pographical  error  respecting  the  date  may  have 
crept  into  the  text  of  your  Magazine,  in  which  case  it  would  be  desirable  to 
correct  it  in  a  future  Number.  —  W.  T,  JBree,    AUesley  Rectory,  March  29. 

Snakes  taking  the  Water,  —  In  reference  to  your  Portsmouth  corre- 
spondent, it  may  be  remarked,  that  I  believe  it  not  a  rare  phenomenon  to 
find  snakes  or  vipers  occasionally  take  the  water,  either  to  cross  a  stream 
or  traverse  a  pond  or  lake.  A  curious  instance  was  communicated  to  me 
of  an  adder  having  seized  the  artificial  fly  of  an  individual  when  fishing  in 
one  of  the  lakes  of  Scotland,  on  the  verge  of  the  estuary  of  a  river.  It 
was  finally  drowned,  by  dragging  it  into  tne  current  against  the  stream.  — 
J,  Murray,     Carmarthen,  April  2,  1830. 

Skate  Spawn,  —  The  ''Fairy  Purses"  found  in  abundance  along  the 
sea  shore,  and  alluded  to  in  p.  157.,  are  well  known  to  be  the  ovaria  of 
the  skate;  but  it  is  very  rare  to  find  an  imperforated  specimen ;  they  are 
generally  rent,  and  the  young  animal  has  made  its  escape.    I  have  in  my 
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eoUection  two  beautiful  spcriinens  from  the  Inclinn  Seas :  both  contain  the 
perfect  ^  animal**  within,  and  distinctly  perceptible  through  the  envelope.  I 
■elected  them  from  a  great  many :  all  the  rest  were  empty  cases :  the  threads 
proceeding  from  the  angles  form  beautiful  curled  tassels.  —  J,  Murray, 
Cnrmartken^  April  2. 1830. 

"^kednum  lapilltu. — Sir,  Your  correspondent  G.  J.,  on  Molluscous  Animals 
(p.  44.),  says  that  the  i/uccinum  lapiUus,  is  **  exposed  for  sale  in  large  c]uan- 
tttiea  in  the  fish-shops  of  the  nietro|)olis.*'  He  is  certainly  mistaken  in  the 
■pecies :  the  only  species  of  the  whelk  tribe  sold  in  London,  as  an  article 
cir  foody  are  the  B,  undatum,  and  the  Mutcx  antiquus  Lin.  It  may  lead 
.young  beginners  into  an  error.  The  least  obser\'ation  will  show  how  dif- 
ferent the  species  are ;  the  B,  lapillus  not  being  one  fifth  the  size  of  the 
other  two.  I  am  no  draughtsman,  or  I  would  send  you  a  sketch  of  the 
three.  —  A  Constant  Reader,     Stepney y  Jan,  28. 1830. 

dmway  Pearl  Fiihery,  —  Two  very  different  kinds  of  pearl  are  collected 
•bout  the  Conway :  one  kind,  the  produce  of  a  fresh-water  muscle,  3/ya 
mrgaritifefB,  called  by  the  Welsh,  Cregin  y  dylw  (shells  of  the  flood),  or 
perhaps  Cregin  y  deufiw  (shells  of  two  colours) ;  from  which  very  valuable 
pearis  are  iometimet  obtained,  not  much  inferior  to  the  Oriental  ones.  I  have 
seen  a  very  beautiful  ])carl  from  a  lake  in  Scotland  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
■lid  of  a  perfectly  hemispherical  shape.  They  are  taken  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  Conway,  near  Llanrwst,  but  the  search  is  ver}'  precarious.  The 
other  kind  is  abundantly  obtained  from  the  common  edible  muscle,  3f ytilus 
edidis,  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Conway,  and  in  the  Menai  near  Bangor. 
When  the  tide  is  out,  numbers  of  people  may  Ik'  seen,  of  all  ages,  gathering 
the  shells  from  the  rocks  and  stones  to  which  they  are  attached.  The 
pearls  yielded  by  these  shells,  though  nimierous,  are  small,  irregularly 
bnned,  and  of  a  bad  colour.  It  is  tnese  pearls  that  are  sent  to  London, 
and  the  destination  of  which  is  ho  mysterious.  —  jr.  WiUon,  Warrington^ 
JttJM*,  1830. 

Pearlt  in  the  Conway,  (p.  130.) — I  suppose  the  misshapen  so-called 
pearls  sent  to  you  nmst  have  been  obtaine<l,  not  from  the  M^n  margaritifera 
1  ITirio  elongata  of  Lamarck),  but  from  the  common  muscle  (J/ytilus  edulis) 
m  which  mmute  and  missha|)en  and  ill-coloured  concretions  lu-e  oflen 
found.  My  late  brother  found  a  very  fine  pearl  in  the  common  nuiscle  : 
it  was  of  a  perfect  form  and  considerable  size,  that  of  an  orttinar^  nea :  it  was 
imfortunately  however  of  a  purplish  tint,  and  wanted  all  the  nch  brilliancy 
which  so  distinguishes  the  Oriental  pearls.  Though  pearls  are  found  in  the 
■bdU  of  various  Testacea,  as  the  conunon  oyster,  Jif>  tilus  edulis,  Pinna, 
Hali6tis,  &c.,  I  believe  the  Jifytilus  margaritifera  and  Jifyix  margaritifera 
are  those  alone  which  yield  the  best  su]>i>iy  as  to  colour,  number,  quality, 
aiie,  and  form.  That  rara  atHs  tlie  "  pmk  pearl**  is  found  in  one  of  tlie 
conchs.  I  have  seen  small  Oriental  pearls  of  a  perfect  form,  yet  in  great 
variety  of  colours,  in  Earl  Mountnoms*s  collection ;  and  even  when  obtained 
from  the  **  pearl  oyster**  (nmscle)  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  forms  are 
•ometimes  fantastic  enough.  I  nave  a  very  fine  one,  large ;  a  complete 
bioepe,  resembling  a  double-headed  shot ;  it  is  Oriental,  and  of  the  nnest 
brilliancy,  but  useless  as  an  article  for  jewellery.  The  pearl  fisheries  of  the 
Conway,  and  especially  of  Scotland,  were  once  consido-able,  and  charters 
were  granted  for  their  mononoly.  I  have  been  informed  that  a  lady  on 
the  Conway  nets  nearly  a  thousand  a  year  by  the  pearls  of  that  river, 
wider  a  charter :  doubtless  these  must  be  obtained  from  the  Afya  margari- 
tifera (the  pearl  muscle  does  not  exist  in  the  Conway),  if  this  is  actually 
the  case,  for  it  is  probable  I  may  have  been  misinformed.  Poor  persons 
pick  out  useless  pearls,  such  as  do  not  desen'e  the  name  of  that  beautifiil 
ooDcretion,  the  ornament  of  coronets  and  crowns,  and  vend  them  for  a 
trifle.  It  is,  however,  some  years  now  since  I  was  on  the  Conway,  and 
the  delightful  science  of  conchology  formed  then  no  part  of  my  studies. 
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I  think  it  demoostrable  that  the  pearl  is  not  the  product  of  doeaae;  in 
animal  excretion,  but  moulded  from  the  pearly  matter  of  the  shell;  the  cavitiei 
in  the  interior  of  the  shell,  and  where  the  pearls  are  found  to  lodge,  seem 
to  go  £Eir  to  prove  this.  The  vast  size  and  ^eat  variety  of  form  and  colour 
occasionally  presented  concur  in  the  conjectural  probability.  They  are 
formed  by  the  animal  as  plugs  to  stop  up  the  enewiei  mme^ — the  cirralir, 
&c,  perforations  of  theVenui  lith6phfigus,  ilfytilus  Iith6phagu8,  Pholas  d&o- 
tylus,  and  ilf urex  Brandarity  &c. — J,  Murray,    Carmarthen^  April  8.  ISSQi 

Leather  Coat  Jack  (Vol.  IIL  p.  80^  —  Sir,  The  following  extract  horn 
Kirby  and  Spence's  Entonoiogy,  vol.  iv.p.  189.,  will  throw  some  light  upoa 
the  history  of  this  wonder-working  individual,  who  appears  to  have  been, 
by  a  feat  almost  as  extraordinary,  transformed  bf  Mr.  Rnind  into  an  imnct. 
**  But  the  grub  of  £16philus  tenax  (a  drone-^kmg  fLy)  affi>rds  a  more  mr- 
prising  instance  of  this  power  of  counteraction :  —  an  mhabitant  of  mnddy 
pools,  it  has  occasionally  been  taken  up  with  the  water  used  in  papers 
making,  and,  strange  to  say,  according  to  Linn^  has  resisted  without  mjuy 
the  immense  pressure  given  to  the  surrouncDng  pulp  (Fn.  Suec,  1799) ;  like 
Leather  Coat  Jack,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bell  (Anatomy  cf  Expresmm  m 
Ptmtmg,  170.\  who,  from  a  similar  force  of  muscle,  could  sufier  carriages 
to  drive  over  him  without  receiving  any  injury.*'  Tlie  circumstance  men- 
tioned by  Linnaeus  is  however  more  wondenul  than  the  exploits  of  the  abote 
individual ;  and  the  authority  of  the  learned  Swede  is  of  so  high  a  nature^ 
that  but  little  doubt  can  arise  upon  the  narrative. — J,  O,  Westwoodm 
Feb.l.l830. 

Ichneumduida.  —  Sir,  It  is  a  constant  source  of  regret  to  the  real  lover 
of  nature,  that  the  more  minute  objects  of  the  creation  are  generally  looked 
upon  by  the  professed  general  naturalist  with  apathy,  even  if  they  are  not 
entirely  disregarded,  as  though  they  were  unworthy  of  attention  and  in- 
vestigation. Forgetful  that  the  lowest  insect  or  polype,  even  the  meanest 
atom  that  lives,  the  Monas  itself,  derives  importance  from  occupying  a 
link  in  the  great  and  complicated  chain  of  the  creation,  such  persons  are 
contented  to  observe  and  study  objects  only  which  attract  their  attention 
by  their  splendour  or  size,  or  b^  the  benefits  or  injuries  which  they  discover 
them  to  be  capable  of  bestowing  or  inflicting.  It  is  not  however  to  be 
denied  that  many,  nay,  the  majority,  of  the  more  minute  creatures,  exhibit 
**  the  work  of  an  almighty  hand"  in  a  far  more  wonder^l  and  interesting 
manner  than  their  larger  brethren,  whether  we  r^ard  the  brilliancy  of  their 
colouring,  the  peculiarity  of  their  characters,  or  the  exceeding  singularity 
of  their  economy.  Hence,  from  such  inattention  must  obviously  arise  great 
confusion  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  objects ;  and  it  has  hence  repeatedly 
occurred,  that  the  most  interesting  observations  have  become  lost  to  the 
student,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  object  being  either  unnamed  or  mis- 
named. Of  this  confusion  existing  in  the  greatest  degree,  the  minute 
families  of  hymenopterous  insects  have  perhaps  a£R>rded  the  most  preva- 
lent examples.  And  I  cannot  but  regret  that  the  communication  ot  your 
correspondent  T.  H.  (p.  51.)  has  exhibited  an  additional  proof  of  this 
confusion  in  his  nomenclature  of  the  object  of  his  paper,  namely,  a  very 
smallspecies  of  ichneumon  fly  (/chnei^mon  ovuldrumofiiinnaeus,  Platygftster 
ovul6rum  of  the  fam.  Proctotri^pidse  of  Latreille.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  the  name  of  the  insect  adopted  by  your  correspondent, 
/.  ovul6rum,  is  sufficient  of  itself,  firom  its  reference  to  the  economy  of 
the  species,  to  prove  that  it  could  not  be  applicable  to  the  insect  in  ques- 
tion ;  the  true  /.  ovul6rum  of  LinuKus  inhabiting,  as  the  name  implies, 
the  eggs  of  lepidopterous  insects.  Your  correspondent's  insect  is  in  &ct 
the  /chneikmon  glomeratus  of  Linnaeus,  and  its  history  has  been  investi- 
gated by  Reaumur,  De  Oeer,  Rosel,  &c  &c.  In  the  second  place,  supposing 
that  vour  correspondent's  insect  were  the  true  /chneikmon  ovuldnun,  or 
that  ne  were  correct  in  referring  the  egg-feeding  ichneumon  to  the  genus 
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Phtjfgtoer  *  amongst  the  Proctotrikpidas  of  Latrdlle,  it  is  Blngular  that  the 
cbaractera  of  the  liUter  family  should  have  been  completely  overlooked  in 
considering  them  to  be  capable  of  including  your  correspondent's  insect, 
the  characters  of  which,  as  will  be  seen  below,  completely  disagree  with 
those  of  the  ProctotrikpidsB.  I  have  therefore  thought  that  it  might  [»'ove 
•erriceable  to  subjoin  tne  two  following  tables  of  the  characters,  &c.,  of  the 
fear  very  distinct  families,  /chneum6nidae,  Cynlpidae,  Chalcidids,  and 
Phictotnipidie,  which  have,  nevertheless,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  been 
hitherto  confused  with  each  other,  and  of  which  families  many  hundred 
■pedes  are  uihabitants  of  this  country. 

These  tables,  you  will  perceive,  are  not  drawn  up  in  that  strictly  scientific 
and  technical  form  which,  I  am  convinced,  retards  rather  than  promotes 
the  increase  of  knowledge;  neither  are  they  intended  to  comprise  or  reject 
■11  those  modifications  in  structure  which  the  terminal  objects  in  any  group 
cxhilHt.  The  first  is  deduced  firom  the  manners  and  economy,  and  the 
second  from  the  structure  of  the  parts,  of  such  of  the  insects  as  may  be 
eoDsldered  as  the  types  of  the  difierent  groups. 

Table  1. 

HefUooroui^  forming  galls  upon  various  plants  -  Cyni' pidjb. 

ParatUtM^  feeding  either  within  or  upon  the  surface  of 
eggs,  larvae,  or  pupse,  of  other  insects 
Pu{m  naked  ....  Chalci'dida. 

II  am  not  aware  of  any^  ProctotruVida 
material  difibrcncc  be- 1  (minuta). 

tween  the  habitx  of  these  |  /chneuho^nida; 


two  families 
Table  2. 


"  J      (typical  ■pedes  laigc). 


Anientut,  not  elbowed  (i.  c.  with  the  ba^al  joint  short), 
and  not  thickened  at  the  tips : 
Composed  of  more  than  ^0  joints ;  ort- 
potUor  with  three  straight  fillets;  wingt 
with  numerous  nerves 
Composed  of  not  more  than  15  joints ;  ori- 
potUor  spiral,  concealed  in  the  abdomen ; 
under  wingx  with  only  one  ner\'ure 
ilatotikr,  elbowed  (with  the  basal  joint  long),  and  with 
the  tips  gencrallv  thickened : 
Under  wings  ner\'cless ;  upper  mngt  nerve- 
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Cyni'pid.'k. 


less,  or  with  a  few  nerves ;  anietitue  12  to  I  p-o,.-.oTRi^PinAf 

5  jointed ;  paipi  long ;  ovipoator  tubular ; 
colours  sombre  -  -  - 

Under  wings  with  one  nerve ;  upper  uings 
with  one  nerve  descending  into  tne  centre 
of  the  wing  from  the  middle  of  the  front 
margin;  antenme  ynUti  not  more  than  12 
joints;  palpi  short;  ovipositor  composed 
«>f  three  stnught  fillets,  general  I  v  con- 
cealed in  the  abdomen ;  colours  splendid 

J,  Wesiwood.     Feb,  7.  1830. 

Leptura^  Criaceridte,  —  Sir,  The  communication  of  your  correspondent 


^CilALCfDlDJE. 


*  I  observe  that  Mr.  Stephens  has  done  this  in  his  Catalogue,  but  I  am 
not  aware  upon  what  published  authority.  I  however  think  the  reference 
to  be  correct* 
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E.  S.  (p.  148.  fig.30.  a&)  tends,  I  regret  to  B&y^  frdm  the  addxtional  ttutU 
affixed  to  his  signature,  to  show  that  there  soil  remain  some  disdples  of 
that  school,  who,  although  thev  deem  it  an  honourable  mark  of  distmo* 
tion  to  rank  themselves  as  members  of  that  sode^  which  bears  the  name^ 
and  which  ou^t  also  to  adopt  the  principles,  of  the  great  Unnaens,  yet 
apparently  consider  that  the  labours  of  that  great  master  were,  unlike  those 
of  other  men,  susceptible  of  no  further  improvement ;  and  who  conaef|QeiitiT 
overlook  not  only  the  labours  of  men  almost  equal  in  rank  with  K«w»Hr, 
but  also  the  very  principles  which  guided  him  throuffhout  his  bri^t  career, 
and  which  would  doubtless  have  induced  him  to  adoi>t,  if  not  alraolutelr 
to  propose,  those  very  alterations  and  improvements  in  science  which  his 
would-oe-considered  disciples  refuse  to  countenance  and  employ,  if  th^  do 
not  actually  laugh  at  and  deride,  but  which  more  accurate  invest^ttioB 
and  by  far  ereater  numbers  of  the  objects  of  such  invesdgatioii  httfepiofdl 
to  be  well-K>unded  and  correct.  I  need  not,  in  this  place,  attempt  to  show 
the  diflerences  of  structure  which  ezisl  between  the  insects  composing  tlie 
family  called  Criocdridse,  to  one  of  the  ^nera  of  which,  Don^cu,  the 
subject  of  your  correspondent's  observations  actually  belongs;  and  the 
family  Lepturidse,  in  the  typical  or  chief  eenus  of  which,  Leptikra,  your 
correspondent  has  placed  the  insect  alluded  to,  doubtless  because  TJnnffffli 
himself  redded  those  species  with  which  he  was  acquainted  as  belongii^ 
thereto.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to  point  out  the  drcum- 
stance,  that  this  difierence  in  structure  is  borne  out  by  difference  in  habiti^ 
inasmuch  as  the  true  Lepturae  do  not  form  silken  cells,  but  undergo  a  naked 
transformation;  whereas  the  Donaciae,  as  £.  S.  himself  informs  us,  construct 
cells  for  purposes  which  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  enquire  into,  more 
especiidly  as  E.  S.  has  left  the  question,  whether  they  are  tne  production  of 
the  larva  or  perfect  insect,  in  doubt,  and  also  in  consequence  of  the  circum- 
stance described  by  E.  S.  involving  the  interesting  enquiry  of  the  hyberna- 
tion of  insects. 

Cases  of  the  nature  of  those  described  by  E.  S.  may  be  fabricated  either 
by  the  perfect  insect  or  by  the  larva.  If  by  the  former,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  constructed  either  for  the  purpose  of  a  general  habitation,  or 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  hybernation.  But  it  appears  to  me  very  evident 
that  it  was  for  neither  of  these  purposes  that  these  cases  were  formed. 
Indeed,  in  respect  to  habitations  fonned  by  the  perfect  insect,  for  the  piu> 
poses  of  a  general  and  constant,  or  even  an  occasional,  habitation,  Messrs. 
Kirby  and  Spence  (Introduction ,  vol.  i.  p.  473.)  remark,  in  treating  upon  this, 
subject,  ''  From  the  next  division  of  the  habitations  of  insects  —  those 
formed  by  solitary  perfect  insects  for  their  own  accommodation  —  I  shall 
select  for  description  only  two,  both  the  work  of  spiders,  which,  indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  inartificial  retreats  made  by  the  Jchetas,  C^cin- 
delae,  and  perhaps  a  few  others,  are  the  only  ones  properly  belonging  to  it.** 
With  regard  also  to  the  formation  of  habitations  by  the  perfect  insect  for 
the  purpose  of  hybernation,  the  same  authors  (vol.  ii.  p.  440.)  observe 
that  ^  it  does  not  appear  that  any  perfect  insect  has  the  fiunilty  of  fabri- 
cating for  itself  a  winter  abode  similar  to  those  formed  of  silk,  &c.,  by  some 
larvae.  Schmid,  indeed,  has  mentioned  finding  /7h^um  mdrdax  and 
inquisitor  F.  in  such  abodes,  constructed,  as  he  thought,  of  the  inner  bark 
of  trees ;  but  these,  as  Uliger  has  suggested,  were  more  probably  the  deserted 
dwellings  of  lepidopterous  larvae,  of  which  the  beetles  in  question  had 
taken  possession.'*  One  of  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  E.  S.  must 
also  be  considered  as  sufficient  in  itself  to  prove  that  the  perfect  insect  was 
not  the  architect  of  the  cases  in  question,  since  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
an  insect  living  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  water,  and  constantly  on  the  wing^ 
would  select  a  spot  for  its  abode  under  water. 

It  only  remains  therefore  to  regard  these  cases  as  the  production  of  the 
lar^e:  and  here  the  researches  of  the  same  interesting  authors  will  at- 
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oH&e 'clear  up  the  doubt,  since  we  are  informed  by  them,  (vol.  iii.  p.  214.) 
that  amongst  the  larva;  (although  chiefly  of  the  lepidopterous  tribes) 
which  enclose  themselves  in  silken  cocoons,  are  "  those  brilliant  beetles 
frequenting  aquatic  i^ants  constituting  the  genus  Donacia  F. ;  and  in  a 
aibaeauent  page  (2^7.),  when  speaking  of  the  situation,  often  very  remote 
firom  tneir  place  of  fecdin|;,  in  which  larvas  fiibricate  their  cocoons,  they 
state,  that  that  of  Donucia  fasciatu  is  fastened  by  one  side  to  the  roots -or 
surculi  of  T^^pha  latifolia.** 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  improbable  that  E.  S.  was  led  to  conclude 
that  the  cocoons  m  question  were  the  fiibrication  of  the  perfect  insect,  in 
consequence  of  his  having  found  the  perfect  insect  enclosecl.  He  has,  how- 
ever, omitted  to  state  the  precise  time  when  he  discovered  them,  which 
would  in  some  degree  determine  the  question,  although  we  may  conclude 
that  it  was  some  time  during  tlie  winter.  A  circumstance,  however,  which 
I  observed  last  Octolier,  induces  me  to  consider  that  the  insect  attains  its 
perfect  state  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  and  remains  enclosed  in  its 
cocoon  until  revived  by  the  warmth  of  the  following  spring ;  indeed,  Kirby 
and  Spence  confirm  this  supposition  by  observing  (vol.  iii.  p.  293.  n.  r.)  that 
**  insects  of  the  beetle  tribe,  especially  such  as  undergo  their  metamor- 
phosis under  ground,  in  the  trunks  of  trees,  &c.,  are  often  a  considerable 
time  after  quitting  the  pupanum  before  their  organs  acquire  the  requisite 
hardness  to  enable  them  to  make  their  way  to  the  surface." 

The  following  arc  the  particulars  of  the  circumstance  above  alluded  to ; 
and  several  interesting  enquiries  arise  uiK>n  it,  which  it  is  not  my  present 
intention  to  enter  upon.  During  the  month  of  October,  I  have  repeatedly 
found  upon  the  leaves  of  the  oak  a  circidar  gall,  when  full  grown  about 
the  size  of  a  boy's  marble,  on  opening  which  I  invarial)ly  discovered  its  in- 
terior to  have  been  but  very  little  eaten  by  the  larva,  the  centre  only  being 
occupied  by  a  small  circular  cell  about  one  sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
In  some  galls  this  cell  contuuicd  a  full-sized  grub  ready  to  transform  to  the 
pupa,  whdst  in  others  that  transformation  hiul  already  taken  place.  In  the 
majority  of  instances,  however,  the  cell  contained  a  {terfcct  gall  fly,  Cynips 
quercus-folii  * ;  and  lleaunmr,  who  does  not  notice  the  circumstance  above 
mentioned  of  the  discovery  of  the  larva  and  pupa,  has  given  the  following 
observations  upon  this  insect :  —  "  Quund  la  feuille  tonibe  au  couunence- 
ment  dc  l*hiver,  la  guile  tombe  nccesMurenicnt  avec  ellc.  J'en  ai  ramosse 
de  celies  qui  etoicnt  tombces,  ct  je  Ics  ai  ouvcrtes  dans  le  niois  de  Decembrc ; 
j*ai  vu  alors  que  le  centre  de  chacune  avoit  unc  cavite  bien  spherique,  qui 
dtoit  le  logemeiit  d*une  mouche  qui  s'etoit  tiree  de  sa  de|M)uille  de  nymphe, 
mais  qui  attendoit  que  la  rude  suison  fut  pussec  pour  sortir  d*une  cellule 
bien  close  et  en  ctat  de  la  defcndre  |mr  rej)ui.s,scur  de  sen  jNirois  contre  les 
injures  de  rair.**f — AtcmoircXy  &c.,  vol.  ui.  mem.  12.  p.  226.  edit.  12mo, 
and  plate  39.  f.  13 — IG.  liosel  has  also  given  most  lK*uutiful  illustrations  of 
this  insect  in  all  its  stages,  in  his  Dvr  Alonatlich^  &c.  vol.  iii.  pi.  .52, 53. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  notice  the  concluding  uitercsting  observation 
of  E.  S.  relative  to  the  fonuation  of  the  cocoon  umier  water  without  the 
water  entering  into  it  during  the  progress  of  its  fonnation.  Is  E.  8.  certain 
that  the  situation  ui  which  the  cocoon  was  found  was  under  water  at  the 


*  Some  of  the  flies  appeared  to  me  to  be  endeavouring  to  cut  their  way 
out  of  the  galls. 

f  "  In  the  month  of  Decenil)er  I  opened  some  galls  which  had  fallen  with 
the  leaves  at  the  commencement  of  whiter,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  I 
found  a  si)herical  cavity  tenanted  by  a  fly,  alreadv  escafMid  from  its  pupa- 
riura,  and  only  awaiting  the  departure  of  the  cold  season  to  emerge  from 
a  cell  well  dosed,  and  sufficient,  from  the  thickness  of  its  walls,  to  defend 
the  inhabitant  from  the  inclemency  of  the  atmosphere." 
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time  of  its  fabrication  ?  If  such  were  not  the  case,  it  is  necessafy,  ill 
order  to  ascertain  the  true  mode  employed  in  the  fbrmatioii,  to  bear  in 
mind  the  habitation  of  the  larva ;  upon  which  point  Latrdlle»  in  his  HitUmt 
NeUurelle,  &c.,  vol.  iL  p.  324.,  states  that  the  spKcdes  of  Don4&  are  genenUy 
found  **  sur  Tins  et  le  roseau ;  ce  qui  fidt  croire  que  leurs  kirvcs,  qui  ne 
sont  pas  connues,  vivent  dans  la  ti^  de  ces  plantes.  Sdon  Linnseus,  la 
nymphe  de  la  Donacie  crassipede,  qui  a  la  forme  d'une  coque  brune,  est  fiz^ 
sur  la  racine  de  la  Phellandne."  *  And  Kirby  and  Spence  (vol.  iv-JP*  MQ.) 
more  decidedly  state  that  '*  on  aquatic  plants  you  must  look  for  HdddpSy 
and  the  splendid  Donhcias,  which,  living  on  submerged  shoots  and  roots 
of  these  plants  in  their  larva  state,  continue  to  attend  them  when  perfect** 

The  question  is  one  of  considerable  interest,  involving  as  it  does  the 
method  m  which  other  aquatic  insects,  such  as  the  Dvtf cidse,  Hydrophflids^ 
&c.,  construct  their  cocoons,  as  well  also  as  the  method  in  wliich  the  cases 
of  the  grubs  of  the  caddice  flies  (Trich6ptera)  are  formed.  I  have  noS 
however  at  present  an  opportunity  of  referrii^  to  the  observations  of  De 
Geer,  Reaumur,  &c.,  upon  these  points.  I  remain.  Sir,  &c. — JoknO. 
Westwood.     Chelsea,  March22, 1930, 

P.  S,  I  find  that  the  Cynips  qu^rcus-f51ii  occasionally  remains  in  the 
larva  or  pupa  state  through  the  wmter,  my  friend  Mr.  Ingpen  having  dis* 
covered  some  of  the  galls  upon  leaves  lyuig  upon  the  ground,  so  late  as 
the  28th  ult.,  each  of  which,  when  opened,  contained  a  single  pupt.— 
J.  O.  W.    Aprils.  1830. 

The  Ascent  of  aeronautic  Spiders  in  the  Mtnosphpre, — Mr.  Murray  states  thift 
*'a  spider's  thread,  darted  through  the  air, must  necessarily  acquire  electridtjr 
from  the  friction  occasioned  by  its  impulse  throu^  that  medium ;  and,  if 
propelled  counter  to  a  current,  the  amount  of  excitement  will  be  greater.** 
What  would  take  place  under  such  circumstances,  Mr.  Murray  may  amnse 
himself  with  supposing,  if  he  pleases ;  but,  how  stands  the  fact  ?  Why,  I 
have  clearly  proved,  by  direct  experiments,  given  in  detail, — experimenti 
requiring  no  delicate  manipulation,  which  I  have  invited,  and  again  do  inviti^ 
Mr.  Murray  to  repeat,  that  spiders  are  utterly  incapable  of  darting  their 
lines  ei>en  through  the  space  of  half  an  inch.  These  animals;  though  placed 
on  excellent  conductors  of  electricity,  such  as  metallic  rods  insulated  by 
water,  if  exposed  to  a  current  of  air,  let  out  their  lines  with  facility,  and 
invariablt/  in  the  direction  of  the  breeze.  The  act  is  perfectly  voluntary ;  and 
the  lines,  immediately  afler  they  are  emitted,  nay,  at  the  very  time  they 
are  issuing  from  the  spinning-apparatus,  if  blown  upon  from  any  othv 
quarter,  instantly  obey  the  new  impulse  thus  imparted  to  them.  I  have 
tried  this  experiment  many  hundred  times,  without  once  perceiving  the 
slightest  deviation  from  these  results,  which  I  therefore  regard  as  com- 
pletely established.  To  suppose,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  most  conda- 
sive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  spiders,  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a 
small  pin,  can  dart  out  lines,  so  fine  as  to  be  absolutely  invisible,  except  in 
a  powerful  light,  to  a  distance  of  10  or  20  f^,  through  a  resisting  medimn 
like  the  atmosphere,  implies  no  ordinary  share  of  mental  obliquity ;  but 
to  insist,  as  Mr.  Murray  does,  that  they  can  propel  them  in  a  right  line^ 
agaitut  a  stream  of  air,  is  in  the  highest  degree  unphilosophical.  My  oppo- 
nent,  anxious  to  induce  an  exalted  opinion  of  his  merits  as  an  experiment- 
alist by  affecting  to  despise  tliose  of  others,  insinuates  that  I  am  i^orant 
of  phenomena  mmiliar  to  almost  every  tyro  in  electricity,  and  falls  into  the 
absurdity  of  putting  as  queries  what,  m  the  same  paragraph,  he  assumes  to 


*  "  Upon  the  iris  and  the  reed ;  which  renders  it  probable  that  their 
larvae,  which  are  unknown,  live  in  the  stems  of  these  plants.  According  to 
Linnaeus,  the  chrysalis  of  the  thick-footed  Don^cia,  which  resembles  a 
brown  shell,  is  fixed  upon  the  roots  of  PhelUuidrium. 
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.'be  unotiestionable.     As  for  his  electrical  experiments  made  on  spiders  and 

.  their  lines,  I  again  affirm  that  I  have  repeated  the  greater  part  of  them, 
with  all  the  exactness  of  which  they  are  susceptible,  without  having  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  their  validity  m  a  single  instance. 
With  a  degree  of  inconsistency'  almost  unparalleled,  Mr.  Murray  ex- 

.  presses  his  contempt  for  authorities  at  the  very  time  he  is  appealing  to 
others  in  support  of  his  own  statements.  Now,  surely  the  obsen-ations  of 
a  Humboldt  are  as  deserving  of  confidence  as  the  attestations  of  Mr.  Mur- 
i«y|^  anonymous  friends  can  be. 

That  I  am  not  the  only  individual  whose  attempts  to  confirm  the  accuracy 
of  Mr.  Murray's  experiments  on  spiders  have  proved  inefriH.'tual,  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  passage,  transcribed  from  a  work  entitled  Intcci  Architect 
iwv,  published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 

.Usdiil  Knowledge.  The  author,  after  giving  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Murray's 
investieations  (part  ii.  p.  34n5-6.),  adds,  "  Such  is  the  chief  evidence  in  sup- 

Crt  orthc  electrical  theory ;  but,  though  we  have  tried  these  experiments,  we 
ve  not  succeeded  in  verifying  any  one  of  them."  This  extract,  certainly, 
J8  not  adapted  to  remove  Mr.  Murray's  prejudice  against  authorities ;  I  am 
penuaded,  however,  that  it  will  not  be  deemed  unimportant  by  impartial 
enquirers. 

1  proceed  to  notice  Mr.  Murray's  remarks  upon  the  "  dark  brouni  glonnf 
gouamcr  spider ,**  which,  with  his  usual  want  of  precision,  he  terms  a 
narir/tf.  After  asserting  the  correctness  of  his  former  obscr\'ations  on  the 
8pee<Iy  dissolution  of  this  si)ecies  in  a  state  of  confinement,  he  recommends 
«  repetition  of  the  experiment,  but  is  evidently  reluctant  that  I  should  in- 
yestigatc  the  matter  furtlier.  Thus  Mr.  Murray'  not  only  declines  to  try 
my  experiments,  but  would  gladly  preclude  me  ironi  examining  his.  Could 
this  have  been  anticipated  from  one  whose  professed  object  is  the  prowo* 
Horn  of  truth  ?  Any  comment  would  be  superfluous.  The  residts  of  my 
Teaeorches  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  my  letter  of  the  18th  of  July, 
1829  (Vol.  II.  p.  397--8.),  and  subsequent  experiments  confirm  their  accu- 
racy. 

Mortified  that  he  cannot  controvert  the  evidence  advanced  in  support  of 
my  doctrines,  Mr.  Murray  is  mean  enough  to  intimate  that  I  muintam  o^)i- 
nions  which  I  know  to  be  false.  I  can  make  every  suitable  allowance  for 
the  irritation  of  a  vanquished  adversary,  but  so  glaring  a  delinquency  as  this 
is  ouitc  inexcusable. 

In  retiring  from  this  needlessly  protracted  contest,  my  anta^^onist  conde- 
scends to  assure  me,  that  if  I  can  satisfiu'torily  confute  the  facts  and  phe- 
nomena recorded  in  his  Exjwrimental  Rvst'archcx  in  Natural  Iliiiori/,  he 
•hall  ^vc  mc  credit  for  more  wit  than  he  supposed  I  possessed^  To  correct 
^the  numerous  errors  contained  in  that  publication  would  be  a  practicable 
though  laborious  undertaking :  but  who,  beside  Mr.  Murray,  ever  thought 
^conSixtnig  fact*  and  phenomena?  If  his  good  opinion  is  to  be  obtained 
on  this  condition  only,  there  remains  no  alternative  for  nie  but  to  endeavour 
to  console  myself  without  it.  I  am,  Sir,  &c. — John  Blackwall,  Crmnp' 
$ttU  Halt,  March  R.  \H'M), 

The  Ascent  of  the  Spider,  —  Notwithstanding  what  Mr.  Kennie  says,  in 
his  very  delightful  book  on  insect  architecture,  Bowman  and  Murray  arc 
certainly  right.  It  is  by  electric  influence  that  they  ascend.  It  was  on 
the  apex  of  the  gnomon  of  my  sundial  here  that  1  saw  these  gentlemen 

•cpwatcly  make  their  experiments.   They  wish  me,  as  does  D ,  to  strike 

f  blow  in  your  Magazine ;  but  1  abhor  controversy,  and  this  spider  one 
■eems  to  have  banished  courtesy.  — J.  F,  M,  May  3<).  1830.  © 
.  F&ght  of  Sjndcrs.  —  I  feel  indebted  to  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Hull,  for  the 
record  of  this  phenomenon,  (j).  47.)  I  notice  it  here  as  a  singular  coinci- 
dence with  what  I  liad  myself  observed  on  the  28th  of  July  last,  in  a  hay- 
feld  neiur  Hull,  and  published  in  my  Treatise  on  Atmospherical  Electricity, 

Vol.  III.  —  No.  1 5.  ii  h 
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**  Three  aeronautic  spiders  ascended  from  the  tame  tpot^  when  each  roofed 
in  a  different  direction,"  &c.  (p.  81.)  Now,  that  no  collusion  may  be  sot- 
pected  in  the  case,  it  may  suffice  to  mention,  I  have  not  the  honour  to 
Know  Mr.  Thompson  personally,  and  have  had  no  communication  whateter 
with  him ;  nor  is  it  likely  he  had  seen  my  work  on  aerial  electricity.  TUi 
was  published  in  December  last,  and  Mr.  Thompson's  communicatioD  hii^ 
for  tne  first  time,  appeared  in  the  present  Number  (Jan.).  How  long  il  hH 
been  in  your  possession  I  know  not,  but  of  its  existence  I  at  any  rate  wm 
ignorant.  It  is  palpably  evident  that  in  the  one  case  the  projectile  thread 
was  independent  ot  a  current  of  air.  The  naturalist  of  Selboume  declares 
the  same  thing,  and  he  was  a  keen  and  cautious  observer;  and  it  seem 
also  clear  that  in  both  the  floatage  owned  another  cause  than  the  ascent  of 
calorific  emanations.  I  have,  however,  other  facts,  which  I  shall  elsewhere 
adduce,  and  that  I  believe  will  set  the  matter  to  rest.  —  J,  Murray,  Cm» 
marthen,  AprU  2.  1830. 

Nidus  on  a  Ruth,  —  Sir,  The  nidus  figured  in  Vol.  IL  p.  lOi.  is  noC»  I 
believe,  the  work  of  an  aquatic  spider,  as  supposed  by  your  correnoiid- 
ent,  and  also  by  our  celebrated  entomologist,  the  Rev.  W.  Kirby  (VoL  IL 
p  405.),  nor  is  it  so  uncommon  as  it  is  considered  by  that  inde&tinble 
and  successful  collector,  Captain  Blomer.  (Vol.  II.  p.  303.)  I  have  wood 
it  on  high  stalks  of  grass  m  shallow  road-side  drains,  wnich  are  dry  ia 
summer  and  at  other  times  when  water  does  not  abound :  thia  shows  dm 
it  is  not  the  nest  of  an  aquatic  spider.  I  have  to  mention  another  circoiiH 
stance  respecting  it,  whicn  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  others,  and 
which  will  account  for  its  supposed  rarity.  This  snow-white  silken  ftfafie 
is  concealed  by  a  covering  or  mud  soon  after  it  is  ^un.  Several  yean  w^ 
when  I  was  on  an  entomological  ramble  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stow^, 
in  Somersetshire,  I  found  a  few  of  the  nests,  just  Iwe  those  figured.  Oi 
searching  further,  I  met  with  one  partly  covered  with  mud,  wh^  led  me  to 
the  discovery  of  others  thoroughly  plastered  over.  In  this  state  they  reaeai- 
bled  bits  of  dirt  splashed  from  the  road  on  the  stalks  of  grass.  Theplaator 
was  evidently  collected  by  the  parent  spider  from  the  moist  bed  of  the 

drain  from  which  the  gms 
^^         ^         ^^  grew.    I  could  hacve  collected 

dozens  of  the  nests  in  the  di& 
ferent  states:  the  plastered 
ones  were  the  most  numerous. 
I  brought  home  a  few,  but  the 
young  spiders  never  came  <Nit» 
and  I  regret  that  I  cannot  in- 
form you  what  species  peribrm 
this  ingenious  work,  for  1  con- 
sider it  as  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting as  any  thin^  recorded 
in  the  histosy  of  insect  architecture.  I  have  reared  young  spiders  bom, 
analogous  nests,  a  sketch  of  which  I  send  herewith,  together  with  figures 
of  our  beautiful  nidus  in  its  unplastered  and  plastered  state.  (J!g.  113.)— 
—  W.  B.  B,  JV.     February  20.  1830. 

The  Hets'mn  Fh.  —  The  insect  figured  by  Mr.  Kirby  (Vol.  L  d.  227.)  is 
evidently  one  of  the  Culices;  but  he  refers  it  to  the  Tlpiua  genus. 
Tiie  Tipulse,  I  believe,  are  destitute  of  a  trunk,  with  which  the  CVilices  are 
furnished.  The  resemblance  of  some  of  the  smaller  species  of  these  two 
genera  is  so  close,  that  they  have  been  confounded  by  both  Gcedart  and 
Swammerdam.  —  A,  L,  A,    Alnwick,  April  7.  1830* 

Ffy^t  Eye  under  the  Microtcope.  — By  far  the  most  beautiful  phenomenon 
of  this  kind  is  exhibited  in  the  picture  of  the  window  reflected  firom  the 
numerous  facets  of  the  compound  eye  of  the  Lib^ula  or  dn^n  flv»  and 
this  multiplied  image  becomes  extremely  curious,  being  in  motiOD,  wncn  aft 
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Maistant  at  the  same  time  raises  and  lowers  the  sashes  of  the  window. 

J,  Murray,     Carmarthen,  April  2.  1830. 

FUdria.  (p.  149.) ^During  my  present  pedestrian  rambles  through  South 
Wal^  I  accidentally  stumbled  on  a  specmien  of  Leptiira,  which  had  been 
cnuhed  on  the  road  about  two  miles  from  Abergavenny.  In  this  case,  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  what  seemed  to  be  several  coils  of  a  thready 
matter,  not  much  unlike  fine  catgut,  and  protnidcd  from  the  abdomen.  I 
carefully  removed  this,  and  found  it  to  be  Filaria,  more  than  3  in.  long :  it 

—  still  alive,  and  seemed  to  have  threaded  itself  into  a  knot  (Jig,  114.)  in 
H^      ^^^..-^  the  body  of  the  insect.     The  conductor 

of  that  very  elegant  and  valuable  periodical 
the  Botanic  Garden  may,  therefore,  be  per- 
suaded, with  myself,  that  it  will  be  found 
more  generally  an  intestinal  parasite,  in  coleopterous  insects,  than  it  may 
be  at  present  believed,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  Forflcula. 

—  J.  murrau.     Carmarthen,  April  2,  1 830. 

Drying  Plants,  —  Having  (Vol.  II.  p.  245.)  recommended  the  plan  of 
drying  plants  between  papers  from  an  experience  of  more  than  twenty 
yean,  1  deem  it  my  duty  to  such  of  your  readers  as  mBy  have  put  it  in 
praetice,  to  inform  them  that  I  have  this  season  tried,  with  unlooked-for 
■occess,  the  method  long  since  recommended  by  Mr.  Whateley,  in  the 
introductory  volume  of  Withering's  Botanical  Arrangement,  of  drying  them 
in  sand*  The  ultimate  result  of  each,  when  properly  pursued,  is  nearly 
rinular ;  but  the  expedition,  the  great  saving  of  time  and  trouble,  and  the 
ease  with  which  the  requisite  pressure  is  adjusted,  give  to  the  process  by 
sand  such  decided  advantages,  that  I  cannot  too  stroncly  recommend  it. 
I  generally  place  the  sand-lN>xes  in  an  oven,  and  heat  the  sand  to  about 
100^  Fahrenheit.*  As  many  of  your  voung  readers  may  not  have  access  to 
Witherin^s  now  superseded  volumes,  it  might  be  well  if  you  would  copy  Mr. 
WliBtrie;^8  directions  into  your  valuable  pages.  —  J,  h,  B,    June  3.  1830. 

**  Previously  to  the  drying  of  plants  by  this  plnn,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
procure  the  apparatus: —  1.  A  strong  oak  box,  of  the  size  and  shape  of 
those  used  for  the  packing  up  of  tin  plates.  2.  A  quantity  of  fine  dry  and 
searced  sand  of  any  kind,  sufficient  to  fill  the  box.  3.  A  considerable 
mimber  of  pieces  of'^pliant  paper,  from  1  in.  to  4  in.  square.  4.  Some  small 
flat  leaden  wdghts,  and  a  few  small  Ixiund  books. 

"  The  specimen  of  any  plant  intended  for  the  herbarium  should  be  care- 
ftdly  collected  when  dry,  and  in  the  height  of  its  flowering,  with  the  different 
parts  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  in  the  smaller  plants  the  roots  should  be 
taken  up.  It  should  then  be  brought  home  in  a  tin-box,  well  closed  from 
the  air.  The  plant  should  be  cleared  from  the  decayed  leaves  and  dirt, 
and  afterwards  laid  upon  the  inside  of  one  of  the  leaves  of  a  sheet  of  com- 
mon cap  paper.  The  upper  leaves  and  flowers  should  then  be  covered  in 
an  expanded  state  with  pieces  f  of  the  prepared  paper,  which  may  l>e  placed 
in  any  irregular  way,  and  kept  down  by  trie  finders  till  these  parts  of  the 
plant  are  entirely  covered  by  them :  and  after  that,  let  one  or  two  of  the 
leaden  weights  be  placed  u|>on  the  papers.  The  parts  of  the  plants  below 
flhould  then  be  covered  with  the  pieces  of  paper,  and  likewise  with  the 
weights,  and  thus  the  whole  plant  should  be  laid  in  its  proper  expanded 
ibrm  by  the  same  method.    Tne  weights  should  then  be  carefully  removed, 

*  Twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  m  this  temperature  generally  produces 
complete  desiccation. 

**  f  As  the  beauty  of  the  specimen  depends  very  much  upon  this  ])art  of 
the  process,  each  large  petal  ought  to  he  laid  flat,  se|)arately,  with  a  piece 
of  paper,  and  the  utmost  care  taken  that  every  part  of  the  plant  be  laid 

J without  folds,  which  may  be  done,  in  genenil,  in  a  short  time.*' 

II  II  2 
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and  the  other  leaf  of  the  sheet  of  paper  applied  to  its  opposite  one,  hanng 
the  loose  pieces  of  paper  and  plants  between  them.  After  which  one  or 
two  of  the  books  should  be  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  paper,  and  remain 
there  until  as  many  other  plants  as  are  intended  to  be  preserved  have  been 
prepared  in  like  manner.  A  layer  of  sand,  an  inch  deep,  should  then  be 
put  into  the  box,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  plants,  with  the  books  placed 
upon  it,  which  last  should  be  removed  after  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sand  ia 
put  upon  the  paper,  to  prevent  the  plant  from  varying  its  form.  *  All  die 
other  plants  may  then  be  put  into  the  box  in  the  same  manner,  with  a 
layer  of  sand  about  an  inch  thick  between  each,  when  the  sand  should  be 
gently  pressed  down  by  die  foot,  and  the  degree  of  pressure,  in  some  mea- 
sure, regulated  by  the  kind  of  plants  in  the  box.  If  they  are  stiff  and  fine, 
as  the  holly  or  furze,  much  pressure  is  required.  If  tender  and  succuloitya 
less  degree  is  better,  for  fear  of  extravasating  the  juices,  which  would 
injure  the  colour  of  the  plant ;  but  particular  care  should  be  taken  to  make 
a  sufficient  degree  of  pressure  upon  the  expanded  blossoms  of  plants,  that 
they  may  not  shrivel  in  drying.  The  box  should  then  be  carefully  placed 
before  a  fire,  with  one  side  a  little  raised,  or  occasionally  fiat,  as  may  be 
most  convenient,  alternately  changing  the  sides  of  the  box  to  the  fire^ 
twice  or  thrice  a  day ;  or,  when  convenient,  it  may  be  put  into  an  oven  ia 
a  gentle  heat.  In  two  or  three  days  the  plants  will  be  perfectly  dry.  The 
sand  should  then  be  taken  out  with  a  common  plate,  and  put  into  a  spare 
box,  and  the  plants  carefully  taken  out  also,  and  removed  to  a  sheet  of 
writing  paper.       (  Whateiey,  in  Withering^s  Botany^  vol.  i.  p.  28.) 

The  Practice  of  TYavel/ers,  in  disseminating  Exotics  among  our  Indigemmt 
jpiants,  —  Sir,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  extract  finon 
the  valuable  and  highly  interesting  new  edition  of  the  Arrangement  ofJBrHkk 
PlantSy  in  which  a  practice,  wortny  surely  of  severer  reprobation,  is  thus 
courteously  condemned :  —  Additions  and  corrections,  p.  442.  vol.  if. 
**  yfntirrhinum  Cymbalaria.  In  reference  to  the  note,  add :  Since  writiqg 
the  above,  we  obser\'e  an  acknowledgment,  on  the  part  of  a  certain  enthu- 
siastic naturalist  (see  Mag,  Nat,  Hist.y  Vol.  I.  p.  400.),  of  his  having  sown 
the  plant  in  question  on  the  rock  near  Barmouth ;  a  practice  from  which 
other  similar  errors  have  originated,  and  concerning  which,  as  tending  to 
create  confusion  in  science,  among  those  especially  who  would  wish  to  sec 
the  stations  of  our  native  plants  defined  with  accuracy,  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion.  E."  —  Your  msertion  of  this  notice  may  be  the  means  of 
deterrmg  other  travellers  from  conduct  so  reprehensible,  and  will  moreover 
oblige  —  A  Constant  Subscriber,  Bristol^  Mat/ 29,  1830.  [Is  not  the  beautip 
fying  of  our  wild  scenery  a  thousand  times  more  valuable  than  this  exclu- 
sive devotion  to  a  single  science  ?]  —  Co7id, 

Disseminating  Exotics,  and  mistaking  them  for  British  Plants.  —  An 
impression  was  formerly  too  prevalent,  that  the  Flora  of  the  British 
islands  had  been  so  fully  investigated,  that  no  new  discoveries  could  be 
made;  and  this  misconception  has  been  strengthened  by  the  deservedly 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  mtroduce  mere  varieties  as  species,  through  the 
medium  of  the  later  editions  of  Withering's  Botanical  Arrangement.  But  a 
new  and  more  auspicious  era  has  now  commenced ;  and  while  the  taste  for 
natural  science  is  daily  augmented  and  diffiised  by  the  zeal  of  its  professors 
in  the  various  universities  of  the  three  kingdoms,  the  recent  additions  to 
our  British  plants  in  Dr.  Hooker's  newly  published  Flora,  as  well  as  those 
which  had  but  a  short  time  previously  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
English  Flora  of  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  our  own 
country  may  still  possess 


c<  • 


Those  of  the  genus  Potamogeton,  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  oudit 
to  be  put  into  the  sand  without  loss  of  time,  and  well  pressed,  otherwise 
apt  to  dry  too  fast,  and  shrivel." 
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**  Full  many  a  flower  yet  bom  to  bliish  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

Tet,  in  our  researches,  some  caution  is  requisite ;  for  it  appears  that  a  race 
of  diaeminatort  has  arisen,  from  whose  gratuitous  labours  we  are  likely  to 
have  many  tpttriouM  appendaj^s  to  our  list.  (See  a  late  Number  of  the  Ma^. 
Nat.  Hist,)  This  pnictice  is  not  to  be  recounneiided,  and  it  is  earnestly 
simeested  to  the  individuals  who  adopt  it  (and  I  particularly  address  my- 
Belfto  the  candid  and  talented  writer  alluded  to  in  the  Magazine),  that'if 
they  should  hereafter  discover  a  new  and  truly  indigenous  |)lant,  the  cir- 
eumstancc  of  their  having  been  thus  employed  will  very  much  weaken,  if  it 
does  not  wholly  destroy,  the  weight  of  their  testimony ;  for,  though  full 
credit  for  intentional  veracity  may  be  due  to  them,  and  conceded,  it  may 
yet  be  doubted  whether  they  be  not  mistaken  in  their  recollection,  or  pur- 
posely deceived  by  other  less  honest  disseminators.  Nor  will  the  incon- 
venience be  entirely  removed  by  a  timely  avowal  of  the  interpolation,  since 
no  botanist  can  hereafter  investigate  the  districts  so  contammated  without 
having  the  discouraging  idea  that  whatever  he  sees  there,  new  or  interesting^ 
has  perhaps  been  officiously  conveyed  thither  by  others :  and  when  it  is 
consulcrcd  how  desirable  it  is  that  a  perfect  and  authentic  catalogue  of  our 
indigenous  plants  should  exist  in  print  (and  in  no  former  age  have  such 
fiivourablc  and  adequate  opportunities  been  {>ossessed  as  in  the  present), 
surely  no  true  botanist  will  hereafter  lend  himself  to  a  practice  so  replete 
with  mischief. —  IV,  Wilson,     Warrington^  Jiuu\  1830. 

Apocynum  vaidrostpmi folium,  —  In  mentioning  The  Journal  of  a  Naturalist , 
a  work  from  which  I  have  derived  much  instruction  and  amusement,  I 
regret  that  there  is  any  part  which  can  afford  opportunity  for  condenmation ; 
but  the  account  (p.8().  1st  edit.)  and  engraving  of  that  curious  plant,  the 
ilp6cynum  midrosacmifulium  (Flv-catching  Dog*s-bane),  is  so  very  incor- 
rect, that  I  cannot  think  the  author  can  ever  have  svvn  a  specimen,  nmch 
less  examined  one.  From  having  frequently  examined  the  plant,  1  can 
recommend  to  the  notice  of  your  readers  the  description  ol  it  in  p.  280. 
vol.  viii.  of  Curtis's  Botanical  ATagazine^  as  being  very  accurate  and  clear. 
It  is  accompanied  also  with  a  correct  representution  of  the  flower. —  W,  C, 
T.    Jan,  28.  18.30. 

Errata. —  Pelarg6nium  pha?\un  (p.  IfiO.),  and  P.  lucidum  and  colum- 
binuni  (p.  174.),  should  be  Geranium  p.,  1.,  and  c. :  there  is  no  British  species 
of  Pclargi)nium.  —  R,  Sweet.     Pomona  Plai-e^  March  'Z9.  1830. 

Eriophorum  puhvsccns. —  Atp.  >?l-l.  of  Vol.1,  there  is  a  figure  of  this 
species,  which  is  altogether  erroneous.  The  stem  is  perfectly  smooth,  not 
being  as  it  is  represented ;  and  the  rough  downiness  of  the  peduncles  is 
scarcely  visible  without  a  magnifier,  while  in  the  figure  they  are  bristled 
stronger  than  a  thistle.  The  reviewer  of  the  Flora  of  Berwick  hints  a  doubt 
of  its  distinctness  from  R.  polystachyon,  but  the  species  are  totally  diflerent 
both  in  characters  and  habit.  The  flgure  of  the  latter  in  English  Botany  is 
very  good. —  George  Johruton,     Berwick  upon  Ttvceit^  March  17.  1830. 

iliie-lfells  of  Scotland,  —  In  the  Flora  of  Berwick  I  have  said  that  the 
Campanula  rotundifolia  is  the  blue-t)ell  of  Scotland,  an  assertion  ques- 
tioned by  my  too  favourable  reviewer  (Vol.  II.  p.  230.),  who  believes  the 
iSbfUa  nutans  to  be  the  flower  thus  distinguished.  I  have  spent  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  days  of  my  life  in  the  extreme  north  of  England,  and  in  tho 
south  of  Scotland,  and  until  science  had  made  known  to  me  another  and  a 
less  interesting  nomenclature,  I  knew  the  CaumAnula  only  as  the  blue4>ell 
of  my  native  land ;  and  a  subsequent  enquiry  has  siitisfied  me  that  I  am 
correct.  These  heart-stirring  and  endeiu'ing  names,  I  regret  to  add,  arc 
fast  lapsing  t(»  oblivion,  and,  unless  the  local  florist  will  connnemorate  them 
in  his  pages,  our  children  will  read  our  pastoral  poets  without  knowledge  of 
the  objects  described.     Sir  W.  Scott,  in. the  passage  cited  against  me, 
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**  E'en  the  slight  hare^U  raised  its  head. 
Elastic,  from  her  airy  tread," 

is  writing,  I  may  remark,  in  English,  and  more  attentive,  probably,  to  the 
harmony  of  his  verse  than  to  the  local  name  of  his  flower.  —  Creorge  Johh 
tUm.     Berwick  upon  Tweedy  March  17. 

Vida  Xaihyroides,  —  In  the  review  of  the  Flora  ofBertmde^  Vol.  IL  p.  237^ 
it  is  assert^  that  Hcia  2athyroides  "  has  hitherto  been  found  only  on  the 
sands  of  the  eastern  counties ;"  and,  therefore,  that  our  plant  is  probaUy 
either  L,  angustifblia  or  some  variety  of  V.  sativa.  The  assertion  of  tlie 
reviewer  is  at  variance  with  the  testimony  of  the  best  authorities.  Sir  J. 
£.  Smith  appears  to  have  found  V,  /athyroides  in  the  King's  Ptok  at  Edin- 
burgh {Eng,  Fl,y  iiL  p.  223.),  where  it  was  originally  detected  by  Dr.  Pu^ 
sons.  Dr.  Greville,  we  infer,  has  gathered  it  in  the  same  station  \FL  Eim^ 
p.  157.^;  and  Hooker,  and  Borrer,  and  Amott,  botanists  of  the  very  firrt 
rank,  nave  each  of  them  found  it  in  Scotland.  {Hook,  Fl.  Scot^^  p.  215.) 
From  Smith's  account  we* must,  I  think,  consider  the  character  drawn 
from  the  seeds  as  the  most  important  and  discriminative,  and  in  the  sped- 
mens  which  we  examined  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  species,  the 
seeds  were  very  plainly  square  and  granulated.  In  other  respects  our  plant 
very  closely  resembles  small  varieties  of  K.  sativa,  from  wnich  it  is,  miw« 
ever,  readily  distinguished  by  its  small,  inconspicuous,  bluish-purple  flowers; 
a  character  not  perhaps  of  much  consequence,  but  which  may  call  the 
attention  of  the  young  botanist  to  it.  In  all  the  wild  varieties  of  F,  sathn 
the  flowers  are  large,  reddish  purple,  and  very  pretty ;  not  m«^y  evident 
to  the  practised  eye,  but  showing  bravely  among  the  short  thick  herbage  in 
which  they  delight  to  grow.  — Id. 

Shming  Moss,  —  Sir,  My  remarks  on  this  singularly  brilliant  vegetable^ 
in  your  Magazine  for  September  last  (Vol.  II.  p.  407.),  being  made  from 
imperfect  specimens,  and  under  some  d^ee  of  uncertainty  whether  the 
figure  I  gave  was  that  of  the  true  luminous  object,  it  may  be  sadsfiictory  to 
state,  that  a  recent  examination  of  fresh  specimens,  made  under  more 
favourable  circumstances,  and  with  a  compound  microscope,  on  the  spot, 
has  enabled  me  to  speak  with  certainty,  both  as  to  its  form  and  the  cause 
of  its  extraordinarv  brilliancy.  This  is  the  more  necessary,  as  a  corr^ 
spondent  in  your  Number  for  March  last  (p.  152.)  has  suggested  whether 
tne  light  might  not  proceed  from  minute  plants  of  Dicranum  /axifc^lium.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  "  the  phosphorescent  brilliancy "  he  describes  is  the 
same  I  have  observed  in  Derbyshire;  but  it  certainly  could  not  proceed 
from  this  common  moss,  as  its  leaves  are  not  reticulated.  Has  he  not  mis- 
taken for  it  the  more  rare  Gymn6stomum  osmundaceum  (Schist6stesa 
penn^ta  Hooker),  which  1  have  found  accompanying  the  Rhipiiig  moss  m 
several  neighbouring  stations  in  Derbyshire  ? 

The  drawing  which  accompanied  my  former  remarks  is  undoubtedly  that 
of  the  true  plant;  but^  being  made  from  dried  specimens  subsequently 
moistened,  the  articulations  of  the  fronds  and  innotations  have  too  muco 
of  an  oval  or  oblong  shape.  When  examined  fresh,  they  appear,  under  the 
microscope,  perfectly  globular,  like  so  manv  minute  beads  threaded  over 
every  part  of  the  plant,  or  like  particles  of  spherical  pollen  linearly  arranged 
into  the  form  it  bears,  and  their  size  is  precisely  that  of  the  seeds  of  Gym- 
n68tomum  pyriforme,  which  I  had  under  the  microscope  at  the  same  tune* 
The  innotations  are  occasionally  cylindrical,  without  articulations,  near  the 
summit,  such  being,  perhaps,  in  an  early  unformed  state.  The  base,  or  cen* 
tral  part  of  the  plant,  adheres  horizontally  to  the  loose  sand,  and  consists 
of  a  flat  layer  of  closely  congregated  globules,  from  the  outer  edges  of  which 
issue  the  sprig-like  divaricating  branches.  The  central  frondose  mass  of 
spherules  escaped  my  observation  last  year  in  the  dried  specimens ;  but  the 
annexed  sketches  (kg.  115),  taken  with  the  microscope  from  fresh  plants, 
show  their  perfect  form :  a,  an  entire  plant,  highly  magnified ;  6,  a  detached 

nion ;  c,  a  separate  branch,  more  highly  magnified. 
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Thoa  many  r^ieated 
the  explanation  I  ventured 


am  aatififieil  a«  to  the  correctness  of 
e  of  the  cause  of  the  splendid  appearance 
of  tbii  adnute  Tegetuble.  Intfced,  a  person  acquainted  with  the  laws  of 
opdcB,  u  exhibited  in  lenses,  would,  on  examining  its  structure  of  bnu- 
menUe  perfect  globules  filled  with  a  highly  pellucid  green  fluid,  have  pro- 
nounced, i  priori,  that  they  would  condense  the  rays  of  light,  and  appear 
liuaiooua  to  an  eye  placed  in  the  angle  of  incidence,  end  the  fact  that  it  is 
Blwava  most  brilliant,  either  ir  '*'  '.<.-. 

winiiow,  when  the  face  ii 


u  with  only  a  single 
s  turned  front  the  light,  illmtratei  the  theory  in  a 


I  have  DO  hesitation  in  referring  this  beautiful  moss  to  the  order  A'\ffe, 
of  which  it  will  probably  be  found  to  belong  to  the  tribe  (,'onforviildeie ;  but 
1  miut  leave  it  to  those  who  are  better  acquainted  with  this  obscure  family 
to  decide  whether  it  has  yet  obtained  a  name  and  a  place  in  the  sjitem  of 
modem  cryptogamic  botanislu.— J.  E.  Bowman.  The  Court,  near  Wrei- 
hmm,  June  3.  1830. 

GealogicBl  Erron.  —  In  p.  GT.  you  give,  in  fig.  IS.,  a  sketch  to  show  the 
relative  position  of  the  secondary  rocks,  which  is  taken  fi-om  one  of  Dr. 
Buckland's  sectiuns  given  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  'I^antacthnt  of  the 
Otoloffcal  Sucielif,  to  illustrate  his  description  of  tlic  groups  of  slate  and 


rocks,  which  occur  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
of  the  great  escarpment  of  Crass&ll.     The  error  has  probably  aj 


the 


Dnfounding  the  two  colours  used  to  show  the  "  whin  sill 
midat  of  the  mountain  limestone  beds,  and  the  belt  of  greenstone  rocks 
which  accompany  the  slutcs  and  |)orphyrie!i,  throu^  nearly  their  whole 
counc ;  perhaps,  also,  some  confusion  niuy  have  occiurcd  from  the  term 
"  trap"  being  used  in  the  descriiition  on  tile  plate ;  but,  from  whatever 
HHirce  it  arises,  an  attention  to  uic  dcKcriptiou  in  the  text  would  clearly 
have  explained  Dr.  Buckland's  meaning.  In  your  Magazine,  the  green- 
gtoae  la  designated  "  trap  or  whin  sill;  froni  which  it  might  nuturally  be 
inftfred,  that  it  wa.i  a  [lortion  of  the  whin  sill  which  is  found  in  the  escarp- 
ment  above,  more  especially  as  there  are  beds  of  mountain  limestone, 
aandstone,  and  coal  reposing  upon  it.  This  would  be  a  great  error,  aa  it 
hM  no  relatiun  to  that  bed,  but  is  merely,  as  Dr.  Bnckland  describes  it,  a 
mcnstone,  whose  varieties,  from  the  dilTerent  proportions  of  its  ingre- 
3iait«,  arc  almost  endless.  Having  twice  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
this  singular  group  of  rocks  in  the  course  of  my  observations  on  (he  "  whin 
mU,"  I  CMinot  refrain  from  ottering  my  humble  tribute  of  praise  to  Ur.  Buck- 
land,  for  the  clear  and  acuurutc  descriiition  he  Itas  given  of  them.  1  would, 
bcaides,  take  the  present  opportunity  ol  sayinu  a  few  words  upon  the  old  red 
Hndstonc,  whicli  occurs  here,  well  dcRncJ,  altl lough  ofiiiconstdcruble  thick- 
neas.*  The  emir  into  which  Korsttir  fell,  in  Ids  section  of  the  strata,  by  cod- 
ibuuding  the  old  red  conglomerate  with  tbe  new  red  sandstone  formation  of 
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the  vale  of  the  Eden,  and  supposing  the  latter  to  underlie  the  mountain  lime 
stone,  has  been  long  exploded ;  nevertheless  some  excellent  eulogists  have 
very  recently  again  confounded  the  two  formations,  by  considering  the  con- 
glomerate, as  it  displays  itself  upon  Melmerby  Fell,  as  the  lower  member 
of  the  new  red  sandstone,  analogous  to  the  well-known  Exeter  conglomer- 
ate. This  error  has  arisen  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  ground,  and 
from  a  too  confined  examination  of  the  stratum.  On  Melmerby  Fell  the 
whole  face  of  the  escarpment  is  thrown  into  disorder  by.  great  land-slips 
which  have  taken  place,  so  that,  in  rising  upwards,  we  would  appear  to 
arrive  at  several  beds  of  the  same  rock.  Thus  in  endeavouring  to  reach 
the  great  or  Melmerby  Scar  limestone,  which  here  forms  so  important  t 
feature,  afler  toiling  up  a  steep  ascent,  we  arrive  at  what  appears  to  be  the 
regular  basset  of  the  stratum,  but,  when  upon  it,  find,  that  it  is  only  ■ 
fragment  slipped  firom  the  bed,  which  may  be  seen  at  a  great  height  above. 
This  is  precisely  the  cause  of  the  confusion  in  the  old  red  sandstone :  it  is 
here  raised  considerably  above  its  usual  level,  by  the  greater  protrusion  of 
the  slate  rocks ;  and,  in  ascending  the  Fell  by  Melmerby  Beck,  it  makes  its 
appearance  several  times,  so  that  its  true  relation  to  the  adjoining  strata  is 
very  difficult  to  define.  By  tracing  the  foot  of  the  escarpment  southward, 
it  may  be  seen  in  many  places  undisturbed,  but  perhaps  can  no  where  be 
studied  to  greater  advantage  than  in  Blencarn  Burn,  between  Melmerby 
and  Knock.  Here  it  is  found  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  regularly  reposing  upon 
the  clay  slate  rocks,  and  having  resting  upon  it  the  alternating  beds  of  the 
mountain  limestone  formation.  If  we  examine  this  group  of  slate  and 
greenstone  rocks,  and  the  beds  associated  with  it,  according  to  the  views 
recently  propounded  in  France  by  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  it  would  aj^ 
pear  that  the  range  of  Crossfell  had  been  raised  after  the  consolidation 
of  the  coal  measures,  and  before  the  deposition  of  the  new  red  sandstone. 
The  beds  of  mountain  limestone  and  coal  strata,  thrown  into  a  position 
almost  vertical  by  the  rising  of  the  slate  and  greenstone  rocks,  prove  the 
first  proposition,  and  the  undisturbed  state  of  the  new  red  sandstone 
which,  like  a  sea,  sweeps  round  and  fills  up  the  inequalities  of  the  older 
strata,  being  thus  brought  into  contact  with  rocks  of  all  ages,  would 
appear  to  prove  the  second.  —  WiUiam  HiUlon,  Newautle  ujxm  T^Bf, 
ApnlS.  1830. 

Dr,  Ure*s  Geology  ;  in  answer  to  T.  E.  (p.  90.) —  Sir,  lam  most  anxious 
that  your  valuable  pages  be  not  unnecessarily  occupied  by  controversy : 
my  notice  of  the  obser\'ations  of  T.  E.  of  Cambridge  shall  therefore  be  as 
brief  as  possible.  The  blunders  of  Dr.  Urc  in  placing  the  lias  above  the 
coral  rag,  &c.,and  which,  in  my  ignorance,  I  deemed  an  important  error,  your 
Cambridge  correspondent  says  ought  only  to  be  considered  as  "  a  gross 
oversight  in  the  correction  of  the  press !  **  Be  it  so.  Some,  perhaps,  wDl 
think  T.  E.'s  expression  as  severe  as  mine.  But  can  T.  E.  be  serious 
when  he  asserts  that  Dr.  Ure  is  actually  right  in  his  account  of  the  strata 
and  fossils  of  the  Hastings  beds  ?  Can  it  be  correct  to  state,  in  one  part 
of  the  volume,  that  those  deposits  are  probably  of  marine  origin,  and  that 
their  organic  remains  are  ^Vaiitili,  Ammont/e*,  &c.  (2>r.  C/rc,  p.  274.);  and  in 
another  part  to  mention  that  herbivorous  reptiles,  terrestrial  vegetables, 
Scc.y  are  found  in  the  same  beds,  and  quote  as  authority  an  author  {Dr, 
Cre,  p.  453.)  who  maintains  that  neither  jN^aLtili,  nor  AmmontV^*,^,  nor  any 
of  the  other  ancient  multilocular  genera  of  Tcst^cea,  occur  in  them  ?  I  might, 
indeed.  Sir,  refer  to  the  Number  of  your  Journal  (p.  12.)  in  which  T.  E.'s 
letter  appears,  in  support  of  the  objections  advanced  in  my  former  commu- 
nication :  Mr.  Bakewell*s  remarks  render  mine  unnecessary.  The  attempt 
of  T.  E.  to  defend  the  accuracy  of  the  plates  is  so  manifest  a  failure  as 
scarcely  to  require  refutation.  Scaphites,  Coneyhearcy  p.  73.  *  The  first 
genus  (Ammoni/ri)  occurs  rarely  in  the  upper  chalk;  the  second  (Sca- 
phites) only  in  the  iowerj**   If  this  be  an  error,  it  is  Messrs.  Coneybeare  and 
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Piullips's,  not  mine,  ilfj^a  intermedia,  ''  in  the  London  clay,  Bognor 
rocks.  Sowerhy^  Afm.  Conch,,  vol.i.  p.  173.  If  this  be  incorrect,  the 
mistake  is  Mr.  Sowerby's.  T.  £.  next  ventures  upon  the  most  extraordi- 
narv  assertion,  that  pi.  iv.,  desi^ated,  by  Dr.  Ure,  "  shells  of  the  combrash 
andnipper  oolite,"  is  intended  to  include  the  fossils  from  the  cha/k  marl  to 
the  combrash !  Alas !  Sir,  this  excuse  will  avail  nothing,  unless  every  reader 
had  the  ingenuity  of  T.  £.,  and  could  discover  the  author's  intentions  in 
qnte  of  his  blunders.  It  hapiyens,  too,  most  unfortunately,  that  the  well- 
known  tertiary  shells  Rostelluria  macroptera  (not  Protcllhria,  as  your 
printer  had  it  by  mistake)  and  Turritella  conciidea  are  in  the  group ;  so 
that  a  still  further  stretch  of  the  imagination  is  requisite  to  reconcile  the 
discrepancy,  and  the  reader  must  take  pi.  iv.,  not  as  the  author  has  named 
it,  but  as  exhibiting  figures  of  the  "  shells  of  the  combrash  and  upper 
oolites,**  and  tertiary  formations  inclusive  !  T.  K.  asks  for  my  authority : 
I  again  quote  Sowcrby,  Min.  Conch,,  vol.  i.  p.  109.,  for  Turritella  condidea ; 
and  the  same  work,  vol.  iii.  p.  177.,  for  Rostelluria  macroptera.  Your 
excdlent  corre8i)ondent,  the  author  of  the  admirable  work  alluded  to,  can 
correct  me  if  my  inferences  are  erroneous.  But  I  feel.  Sir,  I  may  have 
ventured  too  far :  a  Cambridge  man,  who  has  an  opportunity  of  attending 
the  lectures  of  Professor  Sedgewick,  must  be  right,  and  the  authorities  upon 
which  my  remarks  are  founded  may  be  wrong,  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
have  been  misunderstood  by  me.  It  may,  ader  all,  l)e  not  an  important 
error  to  invert  the  order  of  superposition  of  the  strata ;  it  may  be  right  to 
declare  that  a  formation  is  marine,  and  contains  marine  shells,  &c.,  and 
group  it  with  a  series  of  murine  deposits,  and  allerwards  describe  the  fresh- 
water and  terrestrial  remains  with  which  it  al)ounds.  It  may  be  unimport- 
ant to  figure,  as  the  characteristic  shells  of  one  group  of  strata,  shells  that 
occur  only  in  another.  But  if  it  be  so,  it  must  be  alloweil  that  geology  is 
still,  what  it  was  formerly  asserted  to  be,  a  science  of  paradoxes.  —  7/. 
Januarif  28.  1830. 

Dr,  Ure*s  Groh(iif,  (p.  00.)  —  Having  admitted  more  than  one  apology  for 
this  work,  we  think  it  necessary  to  give  the  following  statement  respectmg  it 
from  Professor  Seiigewick's  Address  delivered  to  the  (leological  Society  at 
their  Annual  (.veneral  Meeting  on  Feb.  19.  1830.:  — 

"  I  should  have  been  well  content  to  have  ended  with  these  general 
censures ;  but  during  the  past  year  there  has  been  sent  forth,  by  one  of 
our  own  body, '  A  New  System  of  Geology,  in  which  the  great  revolutions 
of  the  earth  and  of  tmimated  nature  are  reconciled  at  once  to  modem 
science  and  to  Micreil  history ;  *  and  to  this  title  I  will  venture  to  add,  in 
which  the  worst  violations  of  pliilosophic  rule,  by  the  darin<;  union  of  things 
incongruous,  have  been  adopted  by  the  author  from  others,  and  at  the 
same  time  decorated  by  new  fantasies  of  his  own.  I  shall  not  stop  to 
combat  the  bold  and  unauthorised  hypothesis,  that  ull  the  successive  fomi- 
ations  of  the  old  schistose  rocks  were  called  into  being  simultaneously, 
by  a  fiat  of  Creative  Power,  anterior  to  the  existence  of  creutures  inissessing 
life;  nor  shall  I  urge  that,  among  these  primitive  creations  of  tiie  author, 
are  mountain  masses  of  rock  formed  by  mechanical  degradation  from  rocks 
which  preceded,  and  beds  of  organic  remains,  placed  there,  if  we  may 
believe  his  svstcm,  in  mere  mockery  of  our  senses ;  neither  shall  I  detain 
you  by  dwelling  u(x>n  the  errors  tmd  contnidictions  which  tu'e  scattered 
throuch  the  early  pages  of  his  volume.  On  this  part  of  the  '  New  System* 
all  criticism  is  uncalled  for  here ;  for  it  soars  far  above  us  and  our  lowly 
contemplations.  Its  character  is  written,  and  its  very  physiognomy  ap- 
pears, in  that  dignified  and  oracular  censure  which  he  himself  has  quotcnl 
from  the  works  of  Bacon :  '  Tunto  magis  htec  vanitas  inhilx;nda  venit  et 
coerccnda,  quia  ex  divinorum  et  humanorum  male-sana  mknixtione,  non 
solum  oducitur  philosophia  phantastica,  sed  etiam  religio  hacretica.* — '  This 
vanity  merits  castigntion  and  reproof;  the  more  as,  from  the  mischievous 
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admixture  of  divine  and  human  things,  there  Is  compounded  at  once  a 
fantastical  philosophy  and  a  heretical  religion.' 

**  All  these  thincs,  gentlemen,  I  shall  paas  over :  but  the  author  has 
stood  forward  as  the  popular  expositor  ot  the  present  state  of  secondary; 
of  that  very  portion  or  our  science  which  has  for  so  many  years  employed 
the  best  c&rts  of  our  Society.  This  part  of  the  work  appears  not  to  con- 
tain one  original  fact,  or  the  result  of  one  original  investigation ;  and  of 
this  we  do  not  complain.  We  have,  however,  a  right  to  look  to  it  for 
information,  which  shall  not  repeat  exploded  errors,  but  shall  make  a  near 
approach  to  the  level  of  recent  observations.  But  is  this  the  case  in  die 
work  before  us  ?  Unquestionably  not.  All  the  old  errors  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  English  strata,  between  the  chalk  and  the  oolites,  are  un- 
accountably repeated ;  errors  which  have  been  corrected  since  1824  in  our 
TVansactiont,  in  English  and  Scotch  philosophical  journals,  and  in  various 
independent  wori^s  of  natural  history,  and  have  excited,  during  the  last  five 
or  six  years,  more  discussions  in  this  room  than  have  arisen  out  of  anv 
other  part  of  secondary  geology.  Other  antiquated  errors,  of  like  kind, 
have  found  a  place  of  refuge  in  the  pages  of  this  *  NevTSystem.' 

**  But  let  us  pass  over  what  may  be,  perhaps,  only  regarded  as  errors  of 
omission,  and  see  how  the  author  has  employed  the  materials  before  hioL 
The  best  part  of  his  narrative  is  made  up  of  successive  extracts,  often  taken 
word  for  word,  yet  without  the  marks  of  quotation,  from  various  well- 
known  works  on  geology.  Many  of  these  extracts,  althot^  in  themselves 
admirable,  appear  in  the  book  before  us  but  as  disjointed  fragments,  in  the 
arrangement  of  which  the  author  has  but  ill  performed  the  humble  duties 
of  a  compiler ;  for,  in  the  chapter  on  seconcmry  formations,  we  find  enor- 
mous faults  and  dislocations,  of  which  there  is  neither  any  written  recoid, 
nor  any  archetype  in  the  book  of  nature.  Thus  we  find  the  lias  some- 
times below  the  oolites  and  the  green  sand.  *  In  one  pace,  the  combrash 
and  forest  marble  have  shifted  places ;  in  another  the  whole  lower  oolite 
system  is  absolutely  inverted,  f  Again,  at  p.  247.,  we  are  told  that  the 
several  beds  are  given,  '  as  usual,  in  the  ascending  order ; '  yet,  in  this  very 
page  the  inferior  members  of  the  lower  oolites  are  copied,  word  for  wor^ 
from  another  book,  and  are  in  the  descending  order.  On  the  next  leaf,  the 
same  error  is  repeated  in  a  still  worse  form ;  and  within  four  pages  of  this 
last  bouleversementy  we  find  the  Oxford  clay,  the  corn-brash,  and  the  forest 
marble  twice  shuffled  under  the  great  oolite.  %  The  goodly  pile,  gentle- 
men, which  many  of  you  have  helped  to  rear,  after  years  of  labour,  has 
been  pulled  down  and  reconstructed,  but  with  such  unskilful  hands  that  its 
inscriptions  are  turned  upside  down ;  its  sculptured  figures  have  their  heads 
to  the  ground,  and  their  heels  to  the  heavens ;  and  the  whole  fabric,  amid 
the  fantastic  ornaments  by  which  it  is  degraded,  has  lost  all  the  beauty  and 
the  harmony  of  its  old  proportions. 

"  So  much  has  been  written  in  illustration  of  the  zoological  history  of 
our  several  formations,  that  the  labour  of  a  compiler  is  now  made  com- 
paratively easy.  Yet,  in  the  distribution  of  oi^ganic  remains,  given  in  the 
*  New  System,'  there  is  such  a  complication  of  errors  as  neariy  baffles  all 
attempts  at  description.  In  one  place  we  are  told  that  the  lower  second- 
ary rocks  are  characterised  by  the  simplest  forms  of  the  animal  kingdom  : 
in  another,  we  find  fish  enumerated  among  the  fossils  of  the  transition  (or 
submedial)  strata.  §  In  one  place,  our  mafnesian  limestone  is  properly 
identified  with  the  first  flotz  limestone  of  \^mer :  in  another,  our  moun- 


*•  •  New  System  of  Geology.    Compare  p.  133.  15a  with  p.  137.  197. 

«  +  Ibid.,  p.  187.  195. 

«  : :  Ibid.,  p.  253. 

**  $  Compare  Introduction,  p.  xlix.  and  p.  143. 
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tain  limestone  is  placed  on  the  same  parallel,  and,  by  a  double  blunder,  is 
described  '  as  the  lowest  sepulchre  of  vfertebrated  animals.'  * 

"  In  one  pag^  orthoceratites  are  brought  near  the  order  of  corals ;  in 
another,  a  cond  is  figured  as  an  encrinite;  in  a  third,  the  Steeple- Ashton 
Gar)rophvUia  (the  characteristic  fossil  of  the  middle  oolite)  is  figured  as  a 
fossii  of  the  inferior  system ;  in  a  fourth,  a  caryophyllia  of  the  mountain 
limestone  is  figured  among  the  organic  remains  of  the  combrash;  and, 
lastly,  the  celebrated  lily  encrinite  (a  characteristic  fossil  of  the  muschel- 
kalk,  a  formation  unknown  in  England,)  is  introduced  and  figured  among 
the  fossils  of  the  lower  oolitic  system,  f 

**  Errors  like  these  are,  above  every  thing,  calculated  to  mislead  men 
who  are  unpractised  in  geolog}' ;  and  they  do  not  terminate  here.  But  I 
hare  no  right  to  detain  you  with  a  longer  enumeration.  %     I  have  stated 


«  ♦  New  System,  p.  175.  177.  187. 
*  ^  Ibid.,  p.  149.  176.  251.  256,  257. 


**  \  For  tHe  purpose  of  illustrating  the  organic  remains  of  the  successive 
mineral  strata,  tliere  are,  at  the  end  of  the  '  New  System,'  five  plates, 
representing  groups  of  fossils,  with  their  generic  and  specific  names.  Had 
the  figures  been  well  selected,  they  might  have  been  of  great  use;  as  it  is, 
they  can  only  be  the  means  of  disseminating  error. 

"  Plate  I.  professes  to  represent  the  '  Shells  of  the  Mountain  Limestone.* 
Of  its  thirteen  figures,  three  or  four  are  well  chosen ;  none  of  the  rest 
ought  to  have  appeared.  One  of  them  is  wrong  named;  and  a  recent 
nerita,  with  all  its  fresh  markings,  has  unaccountably  found  its  place  among 
these  old  fossils. 

**  Plate  II.  '  Shells  of  the  Lias.'  In  this  plate,  of  twelve  species,  we 
are  astonished  to  find  a  transition  orthoceratite,  the  Productus  sc6ticus  of 
the  mountain  limestone,  and  a  scaphitc  of  the  green  sand,  placed  side  by 
tide  with  the  Gryphas'aincurva,Plagi6stoma  gigas,  and  some  other  true  lias 
fossilsl 

**  Plate  III.  '  Shells  of  the  Under  Oolite.'  Thirteen  species ;  and  a 
more  uncharacteristic  assemblage  was,  perhaps,  never  before  brought  to- 
gether. A  tertiary  mya  and  a  nummuhte  have  here  found  their  way,  for 
the  first  time,  among  the  shells  of  the  under  oolite.  Two  or  three  of  the 
Other  species  ought  to  have  a{)peared,  if  at  all,  in  the  next  plate. 

**  Plate  IV.  '  Shells  of  the  Combrash  and  Upper  Oolites.*  Here  the 
confiision  is  still  greater;  for,  of  twelve  species,  seven  are  positively  mis- 
placed, the  others  are  ill  selected,  and  one  of  them  is  wrong  named.  The 
mineral  conchologist  is  confounded  at  the  sight  of  the  well-known  turrilites 
and  hamites  of  the  green  sand  group,  of  the  turritellse  and  superb  Rostellaria 
macr6ptero  of  the  London  clay,  iostled  in  among  the  fossils  of  the  oolites. 
Had  uie  author  drawn  out  by  lot,  from  all  the  fossils  in  Mr.  Sowerby's 
work,  the  species  which  were  to  decorate  this  plate,  chance  might  have 
given  him  a  more  illustrative  series. 

"  Plate  V.  '  Shells  of  the  Chalk  and  superior  Strata.'  Among  the 
nineteen  figures  of  this  plate,  no  attempt  is  made  to  se()arate  the  shells  of 
'  the  chalk  from  those  ot  the  over-lying  tertiary  dei>o.sits,  although  the  two 
groups  have  not,  perhaps,  one  species  in  common.  In  IMate  L  two  fresh- 
water shells  were  introduced,  which  were  not  charactcri^itic :  here  fresh- 
water shells  are  characteristic,  but  arc  omitted  altogether ;  and  the  7'ecten 
quinquecostatus  is  the  characteristic  fossil  of  the  green  sand. 
.  **  One  who  was  even  moderately  acquainted  with  the  characteristic  forms 
of  organic  remains  could  never  have  been  led  into  such  a  complication  of 
errors ;  and  they  are  the  more  discredital)le,  as  the  greater  part  of  them 
might  have  been  avoided  by  the  mere  exercise  of  the  humblest  duty  of  a 
compiler." 
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enough  to  prove,  that,  in  the  conduct  at  this  work,  the  author  bat  •bown 
neither  the  itifoniiation  nor  the  indiutrj'  which  roight  juBtify  him  m  be- 
comiag  an  interpreter  of  the  labours  of  others,  or  Uie  Inuaer  of  a  Bystem 
of  his  own."     (PAU.  Mag.,  April,  1830,  p.313.) 

The  Detcr^tam  of  the  Double  Skadowi  noticed  by  me,  and  inserted  b 
your  Maganne  (Vol.  II.  p.  108.),  having  been  misutulentood  by  your  cor- 
reeponilent  W.,  I  transmit  to  you  the  subjoined  drawing  (,fig.  1 16.),  and 


116 


beg  to  state  that,  in  no  one  instance,  have  there  been  any  pools  of  water  in 
the  street  ihut  could  reflect  the  sun's  inia^'e  when  the  double  shadows  have 
been  observed.  The  carriage  wav  in  this  town  is  a  macadamised  road, 
kept  in  the  best  order  possihie.  The  arKumenta  of  W.  would  hat'e  been 
perfectly  correct,  had  there  been  any  collection  of  water  in  the  road,  and 


had  the  appearance  of  the  shadows  been  such  as  represented  in  his  dtagram. 
In  the  present  case,  t  think  some  other  cause  must  be  assigned.  lam. 
Sir,  &c. —  Mupha/miiet.     H'ycomie,  Jan.  16.  1830. 


Errata.  —  In  p.  244..  line  30.  for  "  fig.  57."  read  "  fig.  58."  In  p.  247. 
line  25.  for  "  i^iptlio  crattegata"  read  "  i*apilio  crati'gi."  In  p,  378. 
line  19.  after  "  Quadrutiuinani "  insert  the  words  "  and  Bimanout." 


Art.  IX.     Queries  and  Angwert. 

A  MoxTNLY  Guide ^or  Young  Kalaralitlt,  —  Sir,  Will  vou  be  so  good  ai 
to  intbnn  me  if  there  is  a  work  in  circulation,  of  portable  size,  and  mode- 
rate price,  which  directs  the  naturalist  in  his  monthly  researches,  and  may 
be  referred  to  as  a  guide  for  every  season  ?  HxuAi  a  volume  would  be  of 
incalculable  service  lo  the  young  beginner,  who  often  finds  himself  at  a  loss 
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to  know  when  to  commence  his  search,  and  what  to  look  to  for.  Inform- 
ation on  this  subject  will  oblige,  yours,  &c.  —  H,   March  29.  1830. 

Forster's  Perennial  Calendar,  1  vol.  8vo,  or  Forster's  Pocket  Encyclo' 
padia  of  Natural  Phenomena,  1 2mo,  will  supply  the  wants  of  our  corre- 
spondent to  a  certain  extent  —  Cond. 

Parochial  Natural  History,  —  Sir,  If  you  would  trouble  yourself  to  draw 
up  a  list  of  questions  to  be  proposed  to  the  readers  of  your  Magazine  of 
Natural  History,  with  a  view  of  obtaining,  from  their  answers,  something  of 
the  natural  history  of  the  respective  parishes  in  which  they  reside,  'you 
could  not  fail  of  accumulating  much  useful  and  interesting  matter,  and  such 
as  might  afterwards  be  applied  to  very  valuable  purposes. 

A  list  of  queries  to  this  effect  was  inserted  in  the  Gentleman* t  Magazine 
for  1755,- what  success  I  know  not.  I  have  a  small  ]2mo  pamphlet, 
(mblished  at  Edinburgh,  entitled  A  Description  of  the  Parish  of  Melrose, 
which  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  in  answer  to  them ;  but  it  relates 
entirely  to  the  history  and  antiqmties  of  the  place. 

The  taste  for  natural  history  is  so  much  increased  since  the  year  1775, 
that  answers  to  well  selected  questions  on  the  subject  may  be  obtained 
with  much  greater  facility  now  than  they  could  have  been  at  that  time. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  queries  proposed  in  the  Gentleman*s  Maga^ 
me:  — 

**  What  is  the  appearance  of  the  country  in  the  parish,  is  it  flat,  or  hilly, 
rocky  or  mountainous  ?  Do  the  lands  consist  of  woods,  arable,  pasture, 
meadow,  heath,  or  what  ?  Are  they  fenny  or  moorish,  boggy  or  firm  ?  Is 
there  sand,  clay,  chalk,  stone,  gravel,  loam,  or  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
soil  ?  Are  there  any  lakes,  mecrs,  or  waters ;  what  arc  they ;  their  depth ; 
where  do  they  rise,  and  whither  do  they  run  ?  Arc  there  any  subterraneous 
rivers,  which  appear  in  one  place,  then  sink  into  the  earth,  and  rise  again  ? 
Are  there  any  mineral  springs,  what  are  they,  at  what  seasons  of  the  year 
are  they  reckoned  best,  and  what  distempers  are  they  frequented  for  ?  Are 
there  any  periodical  springs  which  rise  and  fall,  ebb  and  flow ;  at  what  sea- 
sons? Are  there  any  and  what  mines  ?  Any  marble,  moorstone,  or  other 
stone  of  any  sort  ?  VVhat  are  the  chief  products  of  the  lands ;  wheat,  bar- 
ley, &c.  &c.  ?  What  sort  of  fish  do  the  rivers  produce,  what  quantities, 
and  in  what  seasons  are  they  best  ?  Are  there  any  remarkable  caves  or 
grottoes  ?  On  digging  wells,  or  other  openings,  what  strata  of  soil  do  they 
meet  with,  and  how  thick  is  each  ?  How  low  do  the  springs  lie?  Does 
the  parish  produce  any  quantities  of  tmil)er,  of  what  sort  ?  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  air  ?  Any  petrifying  springs  ?  Any  hot  wells  ?  Are  there 
any  figured  stones,  such  as  echinites,  belemnitcs,  &c.  ?  Any  having  the  im- 
pression oi  plants  or  fishes  on  them,  or  any  fossil  marine  bodies,  such  as 
shell,  corals,  &c.,  or  any  petrified  parts  of  animals  ?  Is  any  part  of  the 
parish  subject  to  inundations  or  land  floods  ?  If  the  parish  is  on  the  sea 
coast,  what  sort  of  shore,  flat,  sandy,  high,  or  rocky  ?  What  sorts  of  fish 
are  caught  ?  What  other  sea  animals,  plants,  sponges,  corals,  shells,  &c. 
are  found  on  the  coasts  ?  Are  there  any  remarkable  sea  weeds  ?  What 
are  the  courses  of  the  tide  on  the  shore,  or  off  at  sea ;  the  currents  at  a 
mile's  distance ;  and  other  things  worthy  of  remark  ?** 

Many  of  these  queries  might  be  expunged,  and  others  substituted,  but 
they  cannot  be  too  (mrticular  or  minute ;  and  there  are  a  great  many  sub- 
jects of  interest  which  are  not  at  all  touched  upon  ;  these  you  would  frame 
new  questions  for,  entirely  divesting  them  of  all  technicalities. 

I  do  but  throw  out  the  hint  to  you,  as  l)eing  a  matter  particularly  de- 
serving your  consideration :  if  you  think  it  worth  attending  to,  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  give  you  such  information  as  lies  within  my  power.    Yours, 
Scc.-^G.  M.     Lynn  Regis,  March  9,  1830. 
.    A  pamphlet  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Stanley,  F.  L.  S.,  entitled  Statistical 
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Qvestkms,  includes  also  questions  on  every  denrtflMat  of  natanl  Idstor^. 
When  we  can  spare  room,  we  intend  to  select  tnese,  and  priat  dwoi  in  tlui 
Magazine,  as  a  sdmulus  to  readers  of  leisure  in  die  coondy.  In  die  mean 
time,  as  the  pamphlet  costs  only  a  shilling,  we  recommend  it  to  be  pro- 
cured.— Cona, 

Various  Queries.  —  Can  you  or  any  of  your  correspondenta  infiinn  me 
which  is  the  best  method  to  keep  snails  and  slugs  in  confinement,  with  a 
▼iew  to  studying  their  natural  habits  ?  Which  is  the  best  elementary  trea- 
tise on  comparadre  anatomy  ?  Have  any  ofvour  readers  ever  seen  a  bnog 
specimen  ot  the  great  Irish  greyhound,  the  C&iis  g^wus  hibdmiciis  of  Ray; 
and,  if  so,  can  they  inform  me  where  it  is  to  be  seen  ?  It  is  mentkmcsd  by 
Buffbn  and  Pennant  as  "  very  scarce  ;**  and  it  is  not  noticed  in  Flemings 
British  Animals,  The  breed  is  at  present  most  probably  extinct.  Can  you  or 
any  of  your  correspondents  pye  me  any  information  respecting  the  habits  of 
that  curious  compound  of  Inrd  and  bout,  theOmithorynchus  ?-»  Peretvsd 
Hunter.     Walthamstow,  March  19.  1830. 

Natural  History  Depots  and  Kathe  Ornithology,  —  Sir,  In  the  Number  of 
your  Magazine  tor  March,  I  obsenre  some  tamable  hints  relathre  to  the 
establishment  of  a  depot  for  objects  of  natural  history,  by  which  persons 
forming  collections  in  different  parts  of  the.  British  Isles  (but  who,  by  pro- 
fessional business  or  otherwise,  are  compelled  to  reside  in  one  place)  might 
be  enabled  to  procure  specimens  in  exchange.  In  so  desirable  a  sdieme  I 
cordially  concur,  and  trust  that  ere  long  some  zealous  person  may  step 
forward,  and  set  on  foot  an  undertaking  of  such  general  utility. 

Until,  however,  something  of  the  kind  shall  be  established,  I  am  desirous 
of  knowing  if  there  is  any  gendeman  forming  a  native  ornithological  col- 
lection, who  has  duplicates  he  would  wish  to  exchange,  and  if  he  coold 
furnish  me  with  a  list  of  them,  and  also  of  those  specimens  which  he  wishes 
to  have.  It  is  well  known  that  some  parts  of  our  islands  are  much  more 
frequented  by  different  species  of  birds  than  others ;  and  that  in  one  cfis- 
trict  a  bird  may  be  considered  rare,  which  in  another  is  common.  By  in- 
terchanges of  specimens  both  parties  are  benefited,  and  by  establishii^ 
such  a  correspondence,  hints  and  observations  are  reciprocally  communi- 
cated, which  may  tend  materially  to  advance  so  delightful  a  study  as  that 
of  ornithology.  — Jas,  Drummond  Marshall,     Belfast,  May  25.  1830. 

77ie  best  Wiirk  on  Zoology,  —  Sir,  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  which  is  the 
best  work  on  zoology,  CHpecially  on  the  Mammalia  and  AVes,  to  be  found  in 
the  English  language  ?  Can  Cuvier*s  Animal  Kingdom,  edited  by  Griffith, 
be  depended  upon,  as  exhibiting  a  comprehensive  and  correct  view  of  the 
two  above-mentioned  departments  ?  Are  the  plates  in  that  work  gene- 
rally considered  faithful  delineations  of  the  animals  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  represent  ?  A  reply  to  these  questions  in  your  next  Number 
will  greatly  oblige — A  Zoological  Student,  Bangor,  Caernarvonshire,  June  1. 
1830. 

Taking  it  altogether,  we  should  consider  Griffith's  Cuvier  as  the  best  work 
in  the  EngUsh  language ;  but  we  prefer  the  French  original.  Griffith  has 
overlaid  Cuvier,  and  produced  much  too  bulky  and  dear  a  book.  —  Cond, 

The  Cause  of  Goitre, — The  remarks  of  Mr.  Aaron,  on  the  cause  of  goitre, 
that  drinking  snow  water  does  not  cause  it,  are  certainly  correct.  At  San- 
tipur,  in  Bengal,  goitre  is  very  prevalent  among  the  Mahommedan  popula- 
tion, and  is,  I  believe,  confined  to  them ;  the  Hindoos,  drinking  only  the 
water  of  the  Ganges,  while  the  Mahommedans  sink  wells  within  their  com^ 
pomuis,  and  drink  the  water,  which  rises  through  a  bed  of  sand ;  a  chemi- 
cal analysis  of  the  well  water  at  Santipur  might  possibly  throw  some  li^ht 
on  the  subject.  Many  of  the  Mahommedans  are  occupied  in  embroidenng 
muslins,  and  sit  with  the  head  lowered  down,  looking  on  their  work.  Can 
such  employment  affect  the  muscles,  and  cause  enlarg^nent  ?— iln  Old  Ben^ 
gaily.  April  15.  1830. 
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GM  tm  ike  Teeth  of  Sheep, —  Sir,  In  Vol.  IL  p.  467.,  I  observe  a  note 
on  the  opinion  among  the  peasantry  of  Scotland,  that  gold  may  be  dis- 
covered oy  examining  the  teeth  of  sheep  feeding  on  pastures  where  it  is 
■ubjacent.  I  think  diat  in  one  of  the  Roman  poets  there  is  a  passage  to 
the  same  efiect.  I  have  part  of  the  jaw  of  a  sheep,  in  which  the  teeth  are 
coated  with  iron  pyrites,  looking  like  silver.  This  explains  the  origin  of 
the  above-mentioned  opinions ;  the  coating  of  silver,  or  gold-like  pyrites, 
being  probably  derived  from  the  water  or  soil  of  the  pastures  where  the 
•hea>  have  fed.  —  W,  C.  T.    Jan.  28.  1830. 

lite  Waier-Skrew. —  Sir,  Having  seen  in  your  valuable  work,  two  inte- 
resting accounts  of  the  water-shrew,  one  by  Mr.  Dovaston  (Vol.  II.  p.  2 19.), 
and  the  other  by  W.  L.  (p,  236.},  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you,  that  in  a  mouse- 
trap baited  with  cheese,  m  our  cellar,  within  four  or  five  miles  of  this  town, 
two  were  taken,  male  and  female,  together  with  several  other  animals 
which  are  not  generally  found  in  houses,  principally  the  long-tailed  field 
mouse  and  common  shrew ;  during  a  severe  frost,  in  the  month  of  January, 
1885,  when  all  the  water  in  the  neighbourhood  was  frozen  over.    The  pit, 
from  which  I  rather  suppose  they  came  Thaving  since  seen  one  there),  which 
is  not  above  three  or  four  hundred  yaras  from  the  house,  is  very  shallow, 
and  must  have  been  almost  one  complete  sheet  of  ice,  except  in  the  deepest 
parts;  and  as  the  animal  does  not  appear  to  go  far  from  the  edge,  I  should 
apprdiend  it  could  not  reach  the  water  at  all,  and  was  theraore  driven 
from  its  usual  haunts  to  seek  food  in  places  very  dissimilar  to  its  nature. 
The  male  was  taken  about  a  week  before  the  female :  his  colour  was  a 
^ossy  black  above,  silvery  beneath,  and  the  throat  of  a  deep  chestnut  colour, 
which  in  the  female  was  ereyish.    His  length  was  6  in.   He  did  not  appear 
at  all  alarmed,  but  would  not  eat  any  thing,  thoudi  I  observed  him  every 
now  and  then  cnawing  into  pieces  some  grass  and  nay  which  were  put  into 
his  cage.  He  did  not  appear  to  swallow  any  part  of  them,  but  was  continually 
drinking  of,  and  did)bling  in,  some  water  which  was  placed  for  him.     He 
died  suddenly,  without  snowing  any  symptoms  of  illness,  the  third  day  afrer 
his  capture,  and  apparently  as  plump  as  when  he  was  taken.    The  female 
was  caught  one  evening  in  the  following  week,  and  though  great  care  was 
taken  in  removing  her  into  another  box,  so  as  to  prevent  any  injury,  she 
was  found  dead  the  following  morning,  I  suppose  from  agitation,  as  the 
traps  were  so  constructed  that  they  could  not  possibly  have  hurt  either  of 
them :  her  length  was  a  quarter  of  an  inch  less  than  that  of  the  male,  and  her 
colour  generaUy  lighter.     I  have  since  observed  one,  diving  in  the  manner 
Bfr.  Dovaston  described,  at  the  pit  I  before  alluded  to,  m  the  month  of 
May,  1828,  when  it  might  be  observed  any  evening  for  about  six  weeks, 
after  which  time  it  disappeared,  and  has  never  returned  since.    The  water- 
ohrew  mav  certainly  be  considered  one  of  the  rarest  quadrupeds  in  this 
ne%hbournood,  as  I  have  frequently  searched  for  them,  but  have  never 
been  able  to  find  any  others.    There  was  also  another  of  the  5'6rex  genus, 
to  which  I  should  wish  to  call  your  attention,  as  I  have  never  seen  any 
account  of  an  animal  similar  to  it.     It  was  taken,  in  the  summer  of  1827,  in 
one  of  our  clover  fields,  b^  the  mowers,  and  brought  to  me  when  just  killed. 
At  the  first  sight  I  took  it  to  be  a  water-shrew,  but,  on  closer  inspection,  I 
found  there  were  none  of  the  ciliations  on  the  tail  and  toes,  which  m  the  wa- 
ter-shrew were  very  apparent,  and  white  both  in  the  male  and  female :  in  size 
it  was  5}  in.,  nearly  caual  to  the  water-shrew.    There  are  only  two  sorts  of 
ohrews  said  to  beBritisn  species,  yet,  from  the  characteristic  marks  of  this  ani- 
nfidy  I  am  convinced  that  it  must  be  one ;  the  water-shrew  it  evidently  is  not, 
on  account  of  there  being  no  ciliations  as  if  formed  for  swimming,  and  there . 
was  no  brook  or  pit  near  the  field  in  which  it  was  found,  and  in  uie  summer 
time  I  think  this  animal  would  not  be  far  firom  the  vicinity  of  water.    The 
common  shrew,  Mr.  Donovan  says,  never  exceeds  3  in.,  and  this  being 
rly  twice  that  nze,  and  of  a  much  darker  colour,  indeed  quite  as  deepa 
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shade  as  the  mole,  inclines  me  to  think  that  it  is  hardly  possible  that  it  can 
be  that  animal,  or  that  the  common  shrew  can  undergo  so  great  a  change 
both  in  colour  and  size.  I  have  the  three  specimens  stuffbi.  Does  the 
common  shrew  grow  larger  or  darker-coloured  £rom  age,  or  any  other 
cause  ?  Perhaps  some  of  your  numerous  and  intelligent  correspondents 
can  throw  some  light  on  this  subject. —  W,  W»  Liverpool^  May  31. 
1830. 

A  Land  Tortoise  mutilated  by  Rati.  —  Sir,  Rather  a  singular  occurrence 
took  place  a  short  time  ago  respecting  a  land  tortoise.  1  have  examined  aU 
the  works  on  natural  history  that  I  can  meet  with  in  this  neighbourhood, 
but  can  find  no  satisfactory  account  of  it.  Perhaps  you  would  have  the 
goodness  to  allow  an  enquiry  to  be  made  through  the  medium  of  your 
widely  circulated  Magazine. 

In  October  last  a  land  tortoise  was  placed  in  a  convenient  comer  to 
spend  his  torpid  winter.  He  was  soon  attacked  by  some  rats,  which  eat 
away  his  eyes,  tongue,  and  all  the  under  part  of  his  throat,  together  with 
the  windpipe.  In  that  same  mutilated  state  it  is  supposed  that  he  remained 
about  three  weeks  before  it  was  discovered.  On  examination  I  could  not 
discern  that  the  least  decomposition  had  taken  place,  neither  could  I  dis- 
cover any  symptoms  of  animation.  I  then  proceeded  to  open  the  shell, 
with  the  view  of  preserving  it  for  a  museum.  I  found  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  shell  about  two  table-spoonfuls  of  gravel,  the  ^ains  of  which  varied  from 
■^j  to  ^  in.  in  diameter ;  tnere  was  also  a  quantity  of  green  matter,  which 
appeared  like  masticated  grass,  mixed  with  a  kind  of  viscid  slime,  but  all 
was  perfectly  sweet.  After  extracting  the  inside,  and  taking  the  bones  and 
flesh  from  the  le^s  and  neck,  I  applied  a  large  quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate^ 
dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine,  which  I  had  round  to  be  an  effective  antiseptic 
for  all  animal  substances  I  had  before  applied  it  to ;  but  in  this  case  it 
failed,  as  a  slight  putrefaction  has  taken  place.  What  I  want  to  learn 
are,  if  there  is  any  better  antiseptic  than  the  one  I  have  tried  ?  or  if 
there  is  any  peculiar  method  to  preserve  a  tortoise  ?  and  if  the  sleepy 
tribe  are  susceptible  of  sensation  whilst  in  their  torpid  state  ?  I  am,  &c.  — 
Wdliam  Jones.     Poxi-Offlce,  Ludlow,  March  28.  1830. 

Oviparous  Quadrupeds  (Amphibia),  p.  364.  —  Ought  the  newly  discovered 
marine  animals  with  paddles  to  be  called  quadrupeds  ?  Ought  animals  formed 
for  only  moving  in  the  ocean  to  be  called  Amphibia  ?  —  L,  July  2.  1830. 
An  Egg  within  an  Egg.  —  I  have  lately  seen  a  preternatural ly  large  but 
perfect  goose's  egg,  containing  a  smaller  one  within  it,  the  inner  one  pos^ 
sessing  Us  proper  calcareous  shell.  If,  as  I  have  learned  from  books,  the 
shell  is  not  added  to  the  ovum  until  its  arrival  in  the  uterus  of  the  bird, 
how  could  this  inner  egg  acquire  its  shell  ?  Will  some  of  your  readers 
have  the  goodness  to  inform  me  ? —  Anser.    June,  1830. 

T7ie  So7igs  of  Birds  innate  or  acquired.  —  Sir,  Looking  over  your 
Magazine  the  other  day,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  letter  from  a  Nor- 
folk correspondent  on  the  subject  of  the  notes  of  birds.  The  question 
was,  "  whether  they  are  innate  or  acquired.**  Now,  really,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  habits  of  the  cuckoo  render  the  former  conclusive.  It  is  well 
known  that  that  bird  never  gives  itself  the  trouble  to  build  a  nest,  but  deposits 
its  egg  in  that  of  some  other  bird ;  often,  I  believe,  the  hedge-sparrow :  con- 
sequently, the  note  of  the  sparrow  would  be  more  familiar  to  it  than  that  of 
its  real  parent ;  yet  I  imagine  the  note  of  the  cuckoo,  whatever  may  be  the 
species  of  its  foster  parent,  is  always  that  of  its  kind.  A  few  years  ago  I 
saw,  in  a  town  in  Devonshire,  a  cuckoo  in  a  cage,  which  had  been  found  half- 
Hedged  in  a  field  the  preceding  spring,  and  transplanted  to  a  house  in  a 
narrow  street  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  a  situation  where  he  most  pro- 
bably never  saw  or  heard  one  of  his  own  species,  yet  at  the  sisht  of  his 
protectress,  or  when  hungry,  he  would  cry  cuckoo !  cuckoo  I  in  the  natural 
tone ;  and,  what  I  thought  a  remarkable  circumstance>  he  would  not  feed 
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himiel^  hut,  thou^  food  was  always  placed  within  \m  reachy  awaited  tiie 
return  of  liis  mistress,  whose  avocations  occasioned  her  absence  for  two  or 
three  hours  at  a  time,  and  then  would  flutter  to  the  side  of  the  cage,  crying 
cuckoo !  cuckoo !  as  if  impatient  to  be  fed.  I  mentioned  this  to  a  gentleman 
the  day  after  I  had  seen  the  bird,  who  assured  me  it  was  a  peculiarity 
natural  to  a  cuckoo  never  to  feed  itself,  and  that  the  office  is  pcnormed  by 
aome  other  bird.  I  own  I  was  incredulous,  and  am  so  still,  having  exa^ 
nuned  several  histories  of  the  cuckoo,  none  of  which  mentions  it ;  nor  have 
I  met  with  any  one  who  could  confirm  it.  Certainly  the  fact  of  the  young 
bird  I  saw  in  the  cage  not  feeding  himself,  though  nine  months  old,  is  some- 
what corroborative  of  the  gentleman's  assertion.  I  am,  Sir,  &c,  —  F,  H, 
Si.  Man\  AprU  26.  1830. 

Tke  Vocal  Powers  of  the  Mmel  Tknuh,  —  In  reference  to  the  communi- 
catk>n  of  J.  B.  on  the  subject  of  the  vocal  powers  of  the  missel  thrush, 
(|>.  193.\  I  have  to  say  that  I  believe  it  to  be  perfectly  ascertained  that  the 
miasel  tnrush  firequently  sings  in  the  manner  very  accurately  described  by 
your  correspondenL  This  bird  is  now  common  here ;  though,  twenty-five 
jrears  ago,  one  shot  in  Auchincruive  garden  excited  surprise,  and  its  species 
was  not  discovered,  even  on  reference  to  an  ornithological  work.  As  to  its 
■ong,  I  may  add,  that,  from  attentive  observation,  it  is  considered  almost  as 
certainly  indicative  of  bad  weather  as  a  falling  barometer;  hence  it  is  occa^ 
aonal,  and  not  confined  to  any  particular  season,  so  that  there  is  scarcely 
m  week  in  all  the  year  within  which  its  song  may  not  be  heard.  It  often 
happens  that  the  woods  resound  far  and  near  with  its  powerful  melody,  on 
a  still  day  in  the  middle  of  winter,  or  very  early  in  spring,  when  no  other 
MOgster  is  heard.  1  have  observed  them  in  the  mornings  in  autumn  feed- 
h)g  voraciously  on  the  fiiiit  of  the  mountain  ash,  and  they  roughly  beat 
mway  the  redwine  fieldfare  from  sharing  this  repast,  or  from  feeding  on  the 
hemes  of  the  holly.  —  Z.  Z,    Ayr^  March^  1830. 

7%e  Mmel  Thruih,  —  The  communication  of  J.  B.  respecting  the  missel 
thrush  is  perfectly  correct.  I  can  corroborate  eveiy  assertion  made  con- 
coning  it  from  personal  observation.  In  the  present  year  I  have  heard  the 
bird  singing  many  times,  and  more  particularly  towards  the  end  of  February. 
Indeed,  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  I  reside,  the  missel  thrush  is 
vulgarly  called  tne  tiorm^cocky  intimating  that  its  singing  is  indicative  of 
jforMy  weather.     I  am.  Sir,  &c.  — rMM»#.     /?__</, 

Tke  Musel  Thnuh  ;  in  answer  to  our  correspondent  J.  B.  (p.  193.) — This 
bird  seems  to  have  two  kinds  of  sonf,  one  not  unlike  the  notes  of  the 
blackbird,  the  other  very  sweet,  though  in  a  much  lower  tone,  and  more 
nearly  resembling  those  of  the  common  thrush.  I  have  one  which  1  reared 
from  the  nest,  and  having  been  kept  about  a  year  near  a  canary,  it  has  to 
a  certain  degree  acquired  its  song,  as  in  several  notes  it  has  imitated  it 
almost  to  perfection.  I  have  now  had  it  nearly  four  years,  and  it  has  be- 
come a  great  pet.  It  eats  mostly  bread  and  milk,  but  eagerly  devours  snails, 
beetles,  &c.  It  seems  to  possess  a  singular  antipathy  to  worms,  as  it  never 
attempts  to  touch  them  if  offered  to  it.  —  Jamct  Drummond  Marshall. 
BMuiy  May  25.  1830. 

.  HooiU  ffreymg  on  youn^  Birds,  —  Is  it  customary  for  rooks  to  despoil 
the  nests  of  the  smaller  birds,  and  devour  their  young  ?  or  is  the  following 
occurrence  to  be  explained  upon  the  supposition  that  rooks,  in  large  cities, 
finding  it  difficult  to  procure  worms,  &c.,  to  carry  to  their  nests,  are  glad 
to  substitute  other  prey  ? 

^  As  I  was  passing  through  Chandos  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  soon  after 
•iz  o'clock  ttiis  morning,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  rook  flying  low, 
near  the  walls  of  some  out-buildings,  in  which  were  many  holes  occupied  by 
•parrows*  nests.  He  directed  his  flight  to  one  of  these  holes,  into  which 
he  thrust  himself  as  far  as  possible.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  attempting 
to  reach  something  with  his  bill :  but,  apparently,  he  did  not  succeed ;  for 
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fae  shortly  withdrew  himself  from  this  hole,  and  flew  to  anoliher*  into  whieb 
he  intruded  himself  in  the  same  manner.  From  this  second  hole  he  retired 
ahnost  immedif^y^bearm^  in  his  beak  one  of  the  callow  farcM>d.  He  flew 
with  his  spoil  to  a  hi^  chmmey  aC  the  comer  house,  followed  for  »  short 
distance  bj  ten  or  tw^Te  sparrows  clamouring  loudly  at  sudi  an  atrocioui 
robbery  f  and  onespKBrrew,  probably  the  parent,  ventured  to  purBoe  events 
the  chmmey-top,  as  if  det^nooined  to  assail  the  fell  destroyer  ;  but  both  thr 
rook  and  ^be  sparrow  quickly  disappeared  behind  the  chimnqrjpotp  and 
prevented  any  nirther  observation. — S.  M»  Brook  Strtetf  OrotnemKr 
Square^  May  31.  1639: 

JM^gration  mid  Breeding  of  Swallows;  in  answer  to  W.  H.  White  ^  194wX 
—  I  consider  that  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  swallows,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  do  leave  £ur(^)e,  even  the  most  extreme  southern  parts 
of  it,  as  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  Sicily,  the  Morea,  &c^  and  migrate  t» 
Africa  and  Asia.-  Of  their  actual  migration,  an  intelligent  trsfcttcr 
assures  us,.  **  he  had  the  fullest  proof  in  the  inmiense  bocQea  of  them 
birds,  which  he  perceived  pushing  their  way  in  the  direction  of  EfTpt  from 
Europe  during  the  present  month  (November),  when  die  wmtar  tela 
in."  (See  W.  Roe  WUtotei  Travelt  m  Egypt^  p.  7.)  In  solodoi^  of  your 
correspondent's  last  question,  ''  Do  they  propagate  their  species  there  aa 
well  as  here  2  "  I  woiud  observe,  that,  it  being  a  well  known  &ct  dint  hMi^ 
even  in  a  domestic  state,  will,  if  kept  warm  and  well  fed,  frequently  nidift- 
cate  during  our  severe  winter  months  ;  so  I  should  certainly  say,,  that  the 
.ffirundiinds,  stimulated  by  the  heat  of  the  countries,  and  by  an  abon* 
dance  of  food  which  Asia  and  Africa  afibrd  them  at  that  season^  do  propa- 
gate. The  parent  birds  perform  the  rites  of  a  second  ineubation ;  and 
the  youne  ones,  or  those  which  in  the  previous  summer  were  born  in 
Curope,  do  commence  the  great  command  of  nature,  and  in  like  manMr 
increase  and  multiply  their  kind. — J.  H.  N.    March  5. 1830. 

Mother  Carey's  Chickens,  —  A  man  here  who  has  been  mudi  at  aea  haa 
two  preserved  birds,  which  he  calls  by  this  name.  Itiey  arc  neariy  ail 
black,  and  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  swallow  tribe,  but  have  longer 
beaks.  He  says  they  always  forebode  a  storm  at  sea,  and  that  there  are 
generally  many  of  them  seen  round  the  ship  in  a  storm.  I  believe  them  to 
be  the  stormy  petrel  (Procellkria  pel^ca).  Am  I  correct?—  Tlum» 
Morgan,     Southampton,  June  2\,  ISSO,     Yes.  —  Cond. 

The  CuckoO'Mate,  —  Sir,  As  I  was  walking  this  morning  in  the  garden^ 
I  observed  a  bird  called  by  some  the  cuckoo-mate,  from  its  generally  appear* 
ing  just  before  or  about  the  same  time  with  the  cuckoo,  its  note  very  much 
resembling  the  word  peep  repeated  about  four  times  in  quick  successKML. 
I  shot  it,  and  from  the  beautiful  appearance  it  exhibited  I  waa  induced  to 
think  it  might  be  worthy  a  place  in  some  cabinet.  The  greatest  si^ginlarity 
belonging  to  the  bird  is  the  great  length  of  its  tongue,  it  being  upwards  a 
3  in.  in  length,  and  about  lialf  an  inch  of  the  pcxnt  of  a  stS*  homy  sob- 
stance,  i  will  do  myself  the  honour  of  presenting  it  to  you.  Should  it 
prove  acceptable,  I  shall  feel  highly  gratified.  Yours,  occ  —  C  i^prnig* 
Eastbourne,  Sussex,  May  3.  1830. 

The  bird  here  referrcxl  to  is  the  wryneck  (  Vdnx  Torquilla  of  Linnaeus^  ^ 
probably  so  called  from  a  habit  it  exhibits  of  moving  the  head  and  neck  m 
various  directions,  sometimes  describing  parts  of  circles,  at  others  from  aide 
ta  side,  with  an  undulating  motion  not  unlike  the  actions  of  the  snake,  and 
in  some  counties  in  England  this  bird  is  called  the  snakebird  from  this  dr* 
ciunstance.  When  found  upon  its  nest,  within  a  hole  in  a  tree,  it  makes  a 
loud  hissing  noise,  sets  up  an  elongated  crest,  and  writhing  its  head  and 
neck  towards  each  shoulder  alternately,  with  grotesque  contortioiia,  b^ 
ronied  an  object  of  terror  to  a  timid  intruder,  and  the  bird,  takins  advantege 
of  a  moment  of  indecision,  darts  with  the  rapidity  oi[  lightning  ttom  a  attu- 
ation  whence  escape  seemed  impossible. 
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^  The  wrpneck  is  the  only  species  of  the  cenus  that  visits  this  country,  and 
fcnns  an  interesting  link  between  the  cuckoo  and  the  woodpeckers,  having 
the  long  flexible  tail  of  the  former,  with  the  extensfle  tongue  of  the  latter. 
They  have  two  toes  only  proiecting  forwards,  and  two  turned  Iwckwards,  a 
eoDSbvction  of  the  feet  wnich  enables  them  to  climb  trees  with  fecility,  and 
natnn  themselves  in  Tarious  positions  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  bark  while 
MTching  for  insects.  They  are  often  seen  on  the  ground  near  ant-hills, 
eoBBuming,  as  food,  large  quantities  of  the  ants  and  their  lanree. 

Wryneou  are,  wjth  us,  summer  visitors  onl^,  preceding  the  cuckoo  in  the 
apriiig,  and  as  their  line  of  flight  on  departing  in  autumn  ^is  in  a  south- 
eMtcm  direction,  the^^  probably,  with  many  others  of  our  summer  visitors, 
pass  the  winter  in  Asia  or  Africa.  The  swift,  the  swallow,  and  one  of  our 
martens,  have  been  seen  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  in 
the  months  of  January  and  February. 

The  anatomical  construction  of  the  tongue  and  its  appendages  in  the  wry- 
neck, and  the  consequent  mode  of  taking  its  food,  are  bcauttflil  adaptations 
of  means  to  an  end,  and  will  amply  repay  the  closest  examination.  By  a 
peculiar  elongation  of  the  two  lateral  portions  of  the  bones  of  the  tongue, 
and  the  muscles  attached  to  them,  this  bii*d  is  able  to  extend  the  tongue  a 
very  considerable  distance  beyond  the  point  of  his  beak :  the  end  of  die 
tongue  itself  is  homy,  and  consequently  hani,  but  by  no  means  pointed. 
A  very  large  and  long  gland  is  situated  at  the  under  edge  of  the  lower  jaw 
on  each  side,  which  secretes  a  glutinous  mucus,  and  transfers  it  to  the 
inside  of  the  mouth  by  a  slender  duct.  With  this  glutinous  mucus  the 
end  of  the  tongue  is  always  covered,  for  the  especial  puipose  of  conveying 
food  into  the  mouth  by  contact  alone.  I  have  freqiiently  examined  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  in  the  wryneck,  but  without  finding  any  fracture 
or  mutilation  of  the  food  from  the  action  of  the  beak,  unless  the  substance 
proved  too  large  and  heavy  to  be  lifted  by  adhesion.  So  unerring  is  the 
aim  with  which  the  tongue  is  darted  out,  and  so  certain  the  effect  of  the 
adhesive  moisture,  that  the  bird  never  fails  in  obtaining  its  object  at  every 
nttempt.  So  rapid,  also,  is  the  action  of  the  tongue  in  thus  conveying  food 
into  tne  mouth,  that  the  eye  is  unable  distinctly  to  follow  it ;  and  Montagu, 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  this  bird  feed  while  confined  in  a 
cage,  says,  an  ant's  egg,  which  is  of  a  light  colour,  and  more  conspicuous 
than  the  tongue,  had  somewhat  the  appearance  of  movhig  towards  the 
mouth  by  attraction,  as  a  needle  flies  to  a  magnet. 

The  woodpeckers  take  their  food  in  the  same  manner,  but  with  some 
specific  modification  in  the  structure  of  their  tongues.  —  >V.  T,  P, 

Whether^  by  deitroying  the  Buds  of  Fntit  Tree*,  Birds  wercy  or  were  not^ 
eomfming  an  obligation,  has  long,  I  believe,  been  a  disputed  i>oint  amongst 
naturalists;  whether  those  devoured  by  them  were  in  a  (iLseased  state, 
and  containing  the  lan'se  of  insects,  or  whether  they  were  healthful,  ami 
likely  to  arrive  in  due  season  at  maturity.  Witnessing,  a  few  springs  since, 
the  havoc  made  by  a  numl)cr  of  luillfinchcs,  on  two  thriving  young  codlin 
tfees,  that  for  several  years  had  blossomed  and  borne  profusely,  and  had, 
at  that  time,  every  ap[)earance  of  huUtli,  my  curiosity  was  excited  on  this 
■ubjeeY,  and  I  then  saw  opened  the  crops  of  two  of  these  dcprcilators. 
They  were  wholly  filled  with  the  vegetable  matter  on  which  the  birds  had 
lieen  feeding,  and  which  did  not  a|)pear  to  contain  insects  of  any  kind. 
Since  that  time  the  codlin  trees  have  never  grown  with  so  nuich  vigour  as 
tlwy  did  previously,  many  branches  lieing  so  entirely  stripped  of  buds  that 
diey  never  recovered.  This  spring  the  trial  was  rq)eated,  and  when  the 
trees  were  in  a  more  advanced  state,  in  fact,  just  as  the  leaves  were  begin- 
nine  to  expand,  and  the  blossom  buds  to  make  their  nppeanmce.  A  culprit 
bullfinch  was  killed  in  the  ver^-  act,  an  unswallowinl  luorsel  yvt  remaining 
in  his  bill,  to  bear  witness  against  him.     This  was  a  single  fIower4)ud,  with 
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all  its  parts  yet  entire,  bnt  those  buds  widi  which  its  crop,  the  pasMge 
thence  to  the  gizzard,  and  the  gizzard  itself  were  completely  filled,  appeared 
to  consist  only  of  the  future  ^lit,  with  the  stamens  and  pistils  attaictied  to 
it,  but  stripped  of  calyx  and  petals,  and  of  its  own  internal  covering.  The 
anthers,  large  in  comparison  with  the  rest,  andnearly  as  lai^  as  they  would 
have  been  nad  the  flower  been  suffered  to  open,  were  even  m  tlut  state 
curiously  and  beaudfiiUy  apparent ;  and,  on  a  eareful  examination  beneath 
a  microscope,  no  vestige  ot  any  thing  like  disease  or  insects  could  be  cfi»- 
covered.  beneath  the  trees  themselves  the  ground  was  thickly  strewed, 
with  the  parts  of  the  flower  rejected  by  these  nice  and  accurate  diasectora, 
which  parts  invariably  consisted  of  the  calvx  and  petals,  yet  remaining 
attached  together.  It  appears  to  me  that  tne  buds  are  destroyed  for  the 
sake  of  the  mterior  parts  of  the  fruit  and  flower,  by  these  enemies  to  trees  of 
the  Priinus  and  P^rus  ^nds ;  as  cowslips  and  primroses  are  by  other  birdi^ 
for  the  purpose  of  devouring  their  minute  and  yet  imperfect  seeds.  As, 
however,  I  would  not  willingly  accuse  the  innocent  falsely,  and  as  I  hm, 
besides,  some  partiality  for  the  race  of  bullfinches,  I  should  be  biqppy,  if  in 
error,  to  be  convinced  that  I  am  so,  by  any  who,  in  the  same  way  gr 
otherwise,  may  think  it  worth  the  trouble  to  make  experiment. —  Con^, 
April  16.  1830. 

Tomtit  destroying  Bees,  —  Sir,  I  heard  the  other  day  a  circumstance  coD' 
nected  with  the  habits  of  the  common  tomtit,  of  which  I  was  totally  unao- 

auainted,  never  having  seen  it  noticed  in  books  of  natural  history,  k  ia 
lat  of  its  propensity  to  destroy  bees :  which  it  effects  by  rapping  with  its 
bill  at  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  and  killing  the  insects  as  thev  come  out. 
I  was  informed  that  in  this  manner  a  whole  hive  has  been  quickly  destroyed 
by  this  tiny  -depredator.  Perhaps  this  is  not  new  to  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents, who  may  be  able  to  eive  a  more  distinct  account  of  this  drcum- 
stance,  and  to  state  if  the  bird  destroys  the  insects  to  satisfy  hunger,  or 
merely  to  gratify  that  love  of  mischidf  for  which  they  are  remarluiile. 
Yours,  &c. —  H.     Great  JUhsenden,  February  15.  1830. 

}Vasp*s  Nest. —  I  beg  to  inform  your  correspondent,  G.  M.  of  Lyme 
Re^  (p.  94.),  that  the  nidus  figured  by  him  is  the  production  of  a  spe» 
cies  of  social  wasp.  This  kind  of  nest  does  not  appear  to  be  described 
either  by  Kirby  and  Spence,  or  in  the  Insect  Architecture  (which  latter 
work  I  would  strenuously  advise  every  k>ver  of  nature  to  possess  himself 
of).  It  has,  however,  been  figured  and  described  in  the  Journal  of  a  Nd» 
turaUst  as  the  nest  of  Ki^spa  campanaria.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  your 
correspondent  did  not  furnish  you  with  more  specific  details  respecting  the 
nest.  Indeed,  had  he  waited  for  a  few  months,  and  profited  by  your  often 
repeated  recommendation  of  that  spirit  of  observation  and  investigation  so 
essentially  necessary  to  the  success  of  every  one  aspiring  to  the  rank  of  a 
naturalist,  he  would  doubtless  have  himself  obtained  a  reply  to  his  own 
question ;  and  the  answer  would  at  the  same  time  have  been  accompanied 
with  no  slight  degree  of  interest,  arising  from  the  probable  discovery  of 
some  new  met,  or  the  impression  on  his  mind  of  some  new  observation 
respecting  the  natural  habits  and  characters  of  the  insects  under  inveatigi^ 
tion ;  since  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  if  at  the  present  time  (notwithstand- 
ing all  the  observations  of  Reaumur,  the  Hubers,  &c.)  fresh  facts  and 
observations  upon  the  hive-bee  are  daily  presenting  themselves,  the  less 
known  insects  will  afford  the  attentive  observer  a  fund  of  novel  amusement 
in  the  investigation,  which  will  amply  repay  him  for  his  most  sedulous  atten- 
tion. — /.  O.  West  wood.     February  7.  1830. 

The  "  Nidus  attached  to  a  Reed^*  (p.  94.)  is'  certainly  the  nest  of  a  waap 
similar  to  that  figured  in  plate  7.  of  the  Journal  of  a  Naturalist.  — W^C.T, 
January  28.  1830. 

Files  and  Butter/Oes.  —  A  few  years  ago  I  observed  some  of  the  greenish 
and  black-marked  worms  which  are  found  on  cabbages,  &c.,  take  up  their 
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wmter  quarters  preparatory  to  their  usual  change,  and  that  some  of  them 
died  without  forming  a  chr^'salis,  but  throwing  out  a  silky  substance  round 
them,  which  was  shortly  after  filled  with  a  number  of  minute  eggs.  I  kept  a 
chrysalisy  and  also  some  of  those  eggs,  in  a  box  till  the  next  summer,  when 
the  former  produced  a  white  butterfly  with  black  spots  on  its  wings,  and  the 
latter  produced  firom  every  ^g  a  small  dark  brown  Jly,  I  cannot  suppose  a 
butterfly  to  be  the  parent  ofa  very  diflerent  insect,  and  therefore  snail  be 
obliged  if  any  of  vour  numerous  correspondents  will  favour  me  with  an 
ezpuuiation  of  this.  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  Thomas  Morgan;  Soutfiampton^ 
June  21.  1830. 

Two  CurcuSot,  —  I  send  two  insects  which  appear  to  me  to  belong  to  the 
CUrciUio,  and  be^  for  information  as  to  the  real  name,  and  the  manner  and 
tane  of  undergomg  the  difi*erent  transformations.  I  took  them  off  some 
beans  in  my  garden ;  but  they  appear  to  mc  to  be  the  same  insects  that  I 
liaire  observoi  on  beans,  peas,  tares,  and  even  clover,  ever  since  the  dry 
year  of  1826,  when  they  did  much  mischief.  They  are  most  easily  found 
m  a  warm  sunny  day,  but  are  apt  to  be  alarmed,  and  take  shelter  under  small 
clods ;  and  they  are  found  very  plentifully  upon  strong  soils  when  the  clods 
are  removed.  Is  it  the  larvae  of  this  insect  which  we  sometimes  find  feeding 
npon  the  pea  when  the  husk  is  opened  ?  I  see  Mr.  Rcnnie  says  the  larvse 
or  some  of  these  species  produce  the  anbury  on  the  turnips  and  the  knots 
on  the  roots  of  cabbage.  (^Insect  Architecture,  Library  of  EnterUmtmg  KnoW' 
iedge,ja.  389,)  —  J.  C.  Farmer,    May  29.  1830. 

A  Grttb  inmriotu  to  Oats,  —  Will  any  of  your  numerous  correspondents 
^e  some  cletailed  information  respecting  the  grub  which  is  so  very  inju- 
riotu  to  our  oats ;  of  how  many  species  of  the  TYpula  the  larvse  are  injurious, 
by  what  names  they  are  called ;  the  distinction  between  grub  and  wire- 
worm  ;  at  what  time  the  eg^  is  laid,  the  larva  hatched,  and  when  it  b  found 
as  the  chrysalis  and  perfect  msect  ?  An  answer  may  lead  to  some  practical 
retults.  —  Id, 

Cdrabui  crepitaru  and  C.  nemordlit,  —  I  was  fortunate  enough  last  autumn 
to  procure  a  specimen  of  O&rabus  crepitans  lAn,  and  LatreUle,  The  explo- 
aions  which  this  insect  is  enabled  to  make,  when  disturbed  or  irritated,  are 
wery  distinctly  audible,  even  at  a  little  distance,  but  the  accounts  we  have  of 
them  are  greatly  exaggerated.  The  sound  emitted  by  this  specimen  was 
aomething  between  a  chirp  and  the  report  ofa  small  piece  of  artillery,  with 
which  we  were  wont  to  amuse  ourselves  **  in  days  gone  by,"  commonly 
cdUed  a  ^  potato  gun ; "  but  I  must  say  I  could  not  perceive  the  slightest 
appearance  of  smoke,  by  which  some  have  alleged  the  explosion  is  accom- 
panied; nor  were  our  olfactory  nerves  gratified  bv  any  of  those  fetid 
odours,  the  power  of  emitting  which  has  been  ascribed  to  this  insect  by 
aome  naturalists.  Of  the  same  genus  I  also  took  in  the  garden  the  C, 
nemor&lis  lAnn.  and  Lat,,  which,  so  flu*  as  I  know,  has  never  been  described 
as  a  British  insect.  Latreille  describes  it  as  a  native  of  Europe,  The  body 
ii  black;  thorax  with  violet-coloured  margins;  elytra,  obscure  copper- 
eoloured,  rugose,  and  having  hollow  dots  in  a  triple  series.  May  I  Im^  the 
finrour  of  any  of  vour  entomological  correspondents  to  inform  us  whether 
they  have  met  with  this  species  in  Britain  ?  I  am,  Sir,  &c.  —  A,  L,  A. 
Almwick,AprUl,  IHBO. 

Pterdstichus  parumpuncidtus,  —  The  insect  described  by  T.  H.  (p.  50.),  a 
specimen  of  which  he  has  been  so  obliging  as  to  forward  to  me,  is,  I  Kave 
little  doubt,  the  Ptcrdstichus  parumpunct^tus  of  Dejean.  It  is  fortunate 
▼cm  have  given  so  good  a  ficure  of  tne  insect  whose  curious  economy  is  so 
uterestinffly  detailed  by  T/Il.,  as  it  enables  us  to  correct  an  error  into 
which  he  has  fallen  respecting  its  name.  The  Proctotrupidae  of  Latreille 
have  abdomens  more  or  less  peduncled,  the  superior  wines  have  very  few 
nenrures,  and  no  discoidal  cells,  and  the  inferior  not  more  than  one  nervure. 
Ptatyg&ster,  to  which,  probably,  Linnsus's  /chneibnon  ovuldrum  is  nearly 
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related,  has  the  wings  altogether  desthnte  of  cells.  It  is 
that  T.  ll.'s  insect  belongs  to  another  &inily,  namely,  to  the 
of  Latreille,  and  may  vlossAAy  be  the  /chneumoD  domeratus  of 
However  this  may  be,  it  certainly  is  a  true  Micro^ster  of  LatrciUe^  and  of 
all  modem  authors.  "By  refbring  to  Linnaeos's  FoMma  Smeeiea  T.  H.  willaee 
that  the  /.  glomeiita  is  produced  in  the  sameway  ashis  insect, whereas  the 
/.  OTuldrum  is  bred  from  the  eggs  of  LtpdapUra^waA  moat,  cuiiaeqiieDdy,be 
exceedingly  minute.  On  the  1st  of  May  I  hope  to  fflnstnte  the  genus 
Plat)rplMter,  and  diereby  enable  students  to  recognise  the  species  bHoi^giiig 
to  this  imperfectly  known  group.  (^.  51.) 

Leiitus  montdnus,  (p.  171.)  —  This  insect  was  nnkiiown  beibre  Mr.  Dale 
and  myself  visited  Bkiddaw :  we  each  took  a  spedmen  near  die  siinnnit  of 
that  mountain,  in  July,  1827,  and  Mr.  Dale  proposed  the  spedfic  namednt 
it  bears.  It  was  first  recorded  on  the  wrapper  of  the  forty-fifth  Nimiber 
of  (*urtis*s  British  ErUomology,  It  has  since  been  taken  by  Bfr.  JfanfaaD, 
and  last  September  on  the  side  of  Cader  Idris,  Menonmsiiire,  by  Mr. 
Francis  Walker  of  Southgate. — J.  Curtis.  4.  Grove  Place,  Lkmm  Grime, 
March  23.  1830. 

The  **  Skate  Spaum "  enquired  about  (p.  93.)  b  certainly  a  spades  of 
Medt^M.  —  W.  C.  T.    January  28.  1830. 

Silver  Fish,  —  In  rcplv  to  the  query  on  the  silver  fish  ( VoL  IL  p.  I02;.X 
it  may  be  stated,  that  the  fish  so  called  is  merely  an  accidental  variety  of 
the  gold  fish  (C'yprinus  auratus  Linn.),  which  varies  in  colour  firom  BgB, 
food,  the  kind  of  water  in  which  they  are  bred,  &c. ;  the  greater  numbier 
being  of  a  golden  orange  colour,  many  white,  or  silvery,  and  others  of  one 
or  other  of  those  colours,  mixed  with  lai]2e  patches  of  black;  they  also  vary 
ill  the  slmt)c  and  size  of  the  fins  and  tau,  which  last  in  some  is  diapropor- 
tionatelv  large,  and  divided  into  three  long  lobes.    These  beautinil  fish, 
originally  natives  of  China  and  Japan,  were  orobably  introduced  into  Por- 
tugal at  an  early  period,  after  the  people  ot  that  country  had  discovered 
the  route  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cope  of  Good  Hope,  as  they  appear  to 
Ih;  now  completely  naturaliscxl,  and  abound  in  many  of -their  streams, 
whence  they  ore  brought  to  us  by  trading  vessels  from  Lisbon,  8t.  Ubes, 
Scc.y  in  large  earthen  jars,  and  may  be  hod  a  very  easy  rate  before  they 
pet  into  otlier  liiuidH.     They  have  also  been  introduced  and  naturalised 
m  the  Mauritius  by  the  French,  where  they  now  abound  in  fish-ponds  and 
strcauiN,  and  are  served  up  at  table  with  the  other  firesh-water  fishes,  to  the 
brood  of  which  tlicy  are  thought  to  be  very  inimical,  by  destroving  thdr 
spawn  and  young  fry.     The  extreme  elegance  of  the  form  of  the  golden 
i'aq>,  the  splendour  of  their  scaly  covering,  the  ease  and  a^ity  of  thdr 
niovcinentH,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  are  kept  alive  m  very  small 
vchscIh,  place  them  amongst  the  most  pleasing  and  desirable  of  our  pets. 
—  .7.  T,     Corky  Marchy  1829. 

S<!x  of  the  Ijamprctfy  Sfc,  —  Sir,  In  the  Quarterly  Review  for  November, 
1H20,  r4o.  H2.,  in  tlie  Art.  Systems  and  Methods  in  Natural  History,  by  J. E. 
Hicheno,  Es(|.,  the  following  passage  occurs  in  p.  325. : — **  In  the  lamprey 
the  male  and  fcniide  ori^^ans  of  generation  appear,  firom  the  observations  of 
Sir  Everard  Home,  to  be  united  in  the  same  individuals,  so  as  to  render 
conjunction  unnecessary ;  the  eggs,  when  expelled,  are  naked,  and  eadi 
contains  a  single  foetus;  in  the  leech,  the  hermaphroditism  requires  the 
union  of  two  individuals ;  the  eggs,  when  expelled,  are  covered  with  a 
siH)ngy  matter,  and  each  contains  several  young."  As  in  this  extract,  there 
is  a  comparison  between  the  leech  and  the  lamprey,  it  would  seem  to  refer 
to  the  lesser  lumprey,  both  abounding  in  the  nvers  of  this  country.  I  re- 
collect having  reail  (some  years  ago)  part  of  a  memoir,  said  to  have  been 
rcml  at  the  Uoyal  Society,  reported  to  be  by  Sir.  E.  Home,  wherein  the 
lamprey  was  rci)re6ented  as  having  the  peculiarity  of  one  sex,  or  rather 
the  scxcb  uuited;  ui  short,  that  all  were  spawners,  and  emitted  eggs.   Hav- 
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tag  been  at  that  thne  struck  with  the  assertion,  and  knowing  it  to  be  con- 
trary to  what  I  had  generally  observed,  I  considered  it  as  an  opinion 
too  hastily  made,  and  which  further  experience  might  contradict  or  recdfy ; 
halt  having  seen  the  belief  of  it  introduced  into  another  work,  I  have  since 
Qiore  particularly^  noticed  the  lamprey,  and  to  mc  it  api)eurs,  as  it  always 
did,  tnat  the  milter  and  spawner  are  as  distinct  in  that  species,  as  in 
the  cod  or  the  herring ;  and  of  course  the  spawn  or  eggs  are  emitted 
tuider  the  same  circumstances.  The  milters,  which  run  smaller,  often 
are  more  in  number  than  the  spawners,  but  the  sexes  are  perfectly  distinct. 
t  apeak  of  the  common  lamprey  (Petromj^zon  fluviadlisy  The  common 
ana  vulgar  name,  although  used  not  so  much  as  formerly,  is  Lampem.  The 
fiahermen  on  the  river  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  of  their  having  roes  or 
«ggis,  in  the  same  wa^  as  in  other  fish ;  that  is,  about  half  and  half,  as  they 
«re  continually  opening  them  for  the  purposes  of  cookery.  How  any  of 
that  dasa  of  men  comd  acquiesce  witn  Su*  Everard  Home,  who  refers  to 
them  in  support  of  his  hypothesis,  in  the  memoir  in  question,  b  very 
atrange. 

What  the  habits  of  the  larger  lamprey,  or  sea  lamprey,  may  be  (not  being 
able  to  procure  any  at  present),  I  do  not  know :  but  from  having  nearly 
the  same  aspect,  I  should  suppose  there  is  no  material  difference. 
■  Your  correspondent,  J.  Carr,  justly  observes,  at  p.  196.  of  your  last 
Number :  **  It  is  universally  true,  that  all  anomalous  productions  in  nature 
are  limited  to  individuals.'* 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents,  acouainted  with  the  fact,  explain  wherein 
the  difference  of  the  larger  and  lesser  lamprev  consists  ?  Are  they  distinct ; 
or,  fit>m  their  age,  and  acquiring  more  nourishment  in  the  sea,  do  they  come 
to  a  larger  size^  as  the  salmon  is  supposed  not  to  grow  to  any  bulk  m  fresh 
water? 

There  is  also,  in  the  sands  of  the  Thames,  during  the  summer  season,  a 
amall  worm,  about  4  in.  long,  called  by  the  fishermen  a  sandprey,  in  the 
number  of  breathing  holes  on  each  side  resembling  the  lamprey.  Are  they 
the  fry  of  the  above  named  fish  in  their  progressive  state,  or  are  they  a  dis- 
tinct species? 

I  put  these  queries  in  full  belief,  that  articles  of  natural  history  are  in- 
aerted  with  no  other  authorities  than  what  are  copied  from  each  other.  As 
the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree  quotes,  in  your  last  Number :  **  Natural  history  ought 
to  be  studied  as  a  collection  of  facts,  not  as  the  history  of  our  guesses  or 
ofnnions." 

Lately  I  observed  two  water  newts  in  a  pond :  one  had  acquired  an  enor- 
mous size;  it  was  spotted  and  coloured  much  like  the  larger  lamprey ;  the 
amaller  one  was  of  a  uniform  and  brighter  colour,  and  appeared,  when  com- 
pared together,  to  have  full  as  much  dificrence  as  between  the  two  sorts  of 
uunpreys.  I  supposed  them,  notwithstanding,  to  be  of  one  species.  Colour 
and  magnitude  are  not  always  sufficient  distinction.  The  larger  lamprey 
ia  aaid  to  have  more  teeth, —  that  as  well  as  magnitude  may  be  an  effect  of 
age;  the  organisation  should  perhaps  differ,  to  form  a  different  species.  I 
am,  Sir,  &c.—  An  Old  Angler.    Brentford,  April  13.  1830. 

Queriei  respecting  the  Natural  History  of  the  Salmon,  Sea4rout,  Bu04rout, 
Htr&na,4^c.  —  The  value  of  the  salmon  fisheries  in  Great  Britain  has  de- 
creased so  much  of  late  years,  and  particularly  in  the  north  of  England 
and  south  of  Scotland,  that  a  remedy  for  it,  independently  of  its  interest  as 
a  difficult  and  unsolved  question  in  natural  history,  will  become  of  no  littie 
importance  to  proprietors.  The  following  queries  are  proposed,  with  the 
view  and  with  the  hope  of  gaining  some  mformation  upon  the  natural  his- 
tory and  economy  of  this  vmuable  species.  It  is  only  b^  arriving  at  a  correct 
knowledge  of  its  various  habits,  and  those  of  the  species  allied  to  it,  which 
frequent  our  rivers  in  almost  equal  numbers,  that  we  can  hope  to  devise  or 
accomplish  any  means  of  increasing  the  production,  or  of  decreasing  the 
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certaSnlytoo  extoishredestnictioqcrf'kiDitodiftfCD^  Tkei 

relate  on]y  to  its  natural  history,  and  answcn  are  camertlj  req 
stating  fiuts  relative  to  the  ooinioiis  glyefl, with  dttau^guaiua  rfailililiiiari 
queries,  or  any  thing  that  will  tend  to  iUostrate  die  fantoffr  €f  tke  specie^ 
Address  the  answers  to  Sir  W.  Jardine,  Jardioe  lUl,  by  Lockcffaie^  Dnai- 
fiiesshire. 

Salmon. —  1.  At  what  i^  do  aalnxm  comrnmrr  apacvni^g?  and  liov 
often  is  it  supposed  that  they  have  mkrated  to  aodfroo  tke  aea,  premorfy 
to  their  first  parting  with  their  spawn  f— 2.  Do  die  nudes  and  fenales  mam 
maturity  at  tne  same  period  or  a^  ?  and  do  dl  of  one  s|ge  spawn  neariy  at 
the  same  season?  —  3.  At  what  time  do  die  young,  or  fry,  fim  leate 
the  rivers  V — 4.  When  do  the  young,  or  fry,  first  return  to  the  lircn? — 
5.  What  are  the  size,  weight,  and  appearance  of  the  fry,  oo  their  fim  rcdm 
from  the  sea,  and  under  what  denomination  do  they  dien  go? — C  Are 
they  so  far  arrived  at  maturity  as  to  spawn,  and  be  productive,  oo  their  fint 
return  from  the  sea,  or  previously  to  a  second  migration? — 7.  Are  aaj 
fish  known  to  shed  their  spawn  abortively,  before  Uiey  arm-e  at  their  fbO 
growth  or  maturity  ?  or  is  the  spawn  observable  in  voung  fish  retained 
until  the  parents  attain  the  ordinary  growth  and  size  of  the  species  when  it 
is  known  to  be  productive  ? 

Oriltc^H.Are  grilses  immature  salmon,  and  if  they  are,  what  is  their 
age  ?  —  0.  What  is  the  distinctive  character  between  a  large  grilse  and  a 
small  salmon  ? —  10.  At  what  season  do  grilses  first  appear  in  the  riven? 
What  is  their  weight  ?  and  are  they  supposed  to  be  the  firy  of  the  same 
year,  on  their  first  return  from  the  sea?  —  11.  Have  the  fry  been  marlwd, 
and  afterwards  taken  as  nilses  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  and  hate 
(prilses  bCen  marked,  and  afterwards  taken  as  full-grown  salmon  ?  — 12.  Is 
It  supposed  that  any  sexual  intercourse  takes  place  between  the  salmon  ^nd 
other  species  of  the  genus,  thereby  producing  a  mongrel  or  mixed  breed  of 
fish? 

Whitlmg  and  Sea4rout,  —  13.  Does  the  whitling  of  the  Tweed  ever  become 
a  salmon  ?  if  not,  to  what  size  and  weight  does  it  attain  ?  —  l^.  Is  the  whit- 
ling of  the  Tweed  known  by  any  other  name  in  its  various  st^es  of  growth  ? 
Docs  it  spawn,  and  at  what  season  ?  What  are  its  mictions? —  15.  Is 
the  Hcu-trout  of  some  other  rivers  the  same  with  the  whitlmg  of  the  Tweed  ? 
Ih  it  found  in  all  rivers  containing  salmon  ?  Docs  it  spawn  ?  Is  the  young, 
or  fry  known,  and  what  arc  its  migrations  ? 

Iterlinfr,  —  16.  Is  the  herling  or  hiriing  of  the  Annan  and  Nith,  and  the 
whiting  of  the  Esk  in  Cumberland,  the  same  with  the  finnock  of  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland,  and  the  sewin  of  the  Welsh  rivers  ?  —  17.  Is  the  herling 
found  in  the  rivers  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  or  in  any  of  the  rivers 
in  Mngliuid  or  Ireland,  and  under  what  name  or  names  is  it  there  known  ? 
—  IH.  Docs  the  herling  spawn,  and  at  what  season?  and  is  it  known  in 
any  intermediate  state  between  the  fry  and  herling  ?  Is  the  fr^'  known,  and 
what  ore  its  migrations  V 

BulUrout,  —  1  y,  is  the  bull-trout  of  the  Tweed  the  same  with  the  salmon 
trout  oi  the  Tyne  and  Tees,  &c.  ?  and  is  it  known  by  any  other  name  dur- 
ing its  growth  from  the  fry  to  maturity  ? 

20.  Is  the  purr  met  with  in  all  rivers  containing  salmon  ?  where  and 
when  does  it  spawn  ?  Is  it  the  same  with  the  brandling  of  the  north  of 
Mnglund,  and  the  skirling  of  Wales  ?  Is  it  supposed  to  be  a  perfect  fish, 
or  the  fry  of  some  species  of  salmon  ? 

>J1.  What  is  the  grey  {Skhwo  E'riox)  of  Dr.  Fleming?  Wliat  are  its 
states  from  the  young  to  the  adult  ?     What  are  its  migrations  ? 

22.  Arc  there  any  s|>ccics  of  migratory  salmon,  distinct  from  those  above 
mentioned,  kno>%ii  m  the  rivers  of  your  neighbourhood  ? 

JJttgong. — Of  all  the  finny  tribe,  the  dugong  (?)  is  that  which  approaches 
nearest  to  the  human  form.     It  is  able  to  raise  itself  erect  in  the  water; 
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mad  when  it*  head  and  body  are  above  the  aurfacB,  and  its  fins,  which 

■ODblehaiidB,  are  viait:'  '         ''      ■-'■--      -  

far  ■  wmi-human  fish. 


■ODble  handa,  are  viaible,  it  niaj' be  easily  miataken  by  supentitioiu 


t  JTorm  found  by  your 
p>  103.,  it,  aa  he  ri^tly  conjectures. 


the  complicated  knot  which  they  are  capahle  of  fonningwilh  their  longand 


lebodiea.  I  oncefbund  them  in  consiilerBblenumberB,after  showery 
-—nJ',  on  a  bed  of  young  tumipH,  during  the  early  part  of  summer,  in  this 
vidnitj,  having  discovered  them  by  the  circumstance  mentioned  by  W.  W^ 
of  the  greater  len^  of  the  body  being  elevated  above  the  herbage,  and 
WMring  to  and  fro  m  the  air.  The  garden  in  which  these  occurred  was  also 
waUea  in,  but  had  a  small  well  or  spring,  not  far  distant  from  the  bed  of 
tnm^n,  and  from  which  all  the  seed-beds  were  watered  in  drv  weather; 
bam  which  I,  at  the  time,  supposed  they  were  derived.  Wnether  this 
WM  the  case ;  or  whether  their  ova  were  brought  thither  by  the  winds,  and 
devdoped  themselves  amongst  the  moist  leaves  of  the  turnips,  and  that 
tiiej'  are  really  terrestrial,  must  remain  undetermined ;  ajt  also  Uie  object  of 


than  of  mounting  along  the  s  . 

denied  to  every  other  kind  of  h 

very  absurd  opmion  is  still  held  in  regard  to  the  GiJrdiiu,  or  hair-worm,  by 

the  vulgar,  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention,  viz.  that  they  owe 

their  origin  to  the  long  hair  oF  the  mane  and  tail  of  horses,  which,  on 

—-'-'a  a  sufficient  time  in  water,  they  conceive  to  become  animated,  and 

A  mto  theae  slender  worms. T.  P.  T.     Cork,  March,  1829. 

mupatSea{fig.m.),inlorSfathamt  Water.     Oct. 83. 


I8£9.  —  It  was  about  the  size  of  a  chdd's  head,  but  depressed  It  had 
been  attached  to  the  ground  on  the  under  side,  hut  was  torn  off  on  the 
u|^)cr,  flattish,  irregular,  with  prominences  likt  tht  teats  of  a  cow,  onlv 
•omewhat  less,  and  turned  a  little  on  one  side,  (.'onsmtence  rather  aoft 
and  yielding,  but  not  retaining  an  impression ;  covered  with  a  skin  the 
surface  stuilded  with  flat  tuberclcH,  each  with  a  mark  in  the  centre,  but  no 
percqitilile  orifice.  Colour,  a  brlfibt  yellow.  InternuJIy,  it  is  full  of  irregular 
dianneU,  leading  from  the  surface,  and  finely  unostomosmg.  (juery,  its 
•oentific  name,  ^utuation,  and  relations  ? — J.  Cauch.  Polprrro,  June,  1H30. 
nreenemSjiccietofVMliiVf),  —  The  following  is  a  description  of  three 
Jliibi  which  I  have  met  with  hi  thia  neighbourhood,  and  which  are  not 
mentioned  in  Sir  J.  E.  Smith's  Evftlith  Flora.  Probal>ly  one  or  two  will 
prove  to  be  gpecics  new  to  this  ctiuniry-.    If  you  should  comudcr  this 
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account  worthy  of  being  inserted  in  your  Magarine,  you  will,  perfaapi^  ilo 
so,  and  oblige,  yours,  &c.  •—  /.  E,  L,    Richmond^  Marth  5. 1830. 

1.  iZubus.  Stem  angular,  scarcely  hairy;  prickly.  Prickles  ¥ery  sbhU, 
not  hooked,  few ;  glandular  bristly  none.  Leaves  temate,  upper,  smiple; 
lodets  ovate,  large,  rounder  than  in  R,  glandulosus,  and  more  uneqiriiHy 
serrated,  even  ia^ed ;  dark  green  above ;  beneath,  very  soft,  and  clothed 
with  fine  silkv  hairs.  Lateral  leaflets  deeply  lobed  at  the  outaide.  Stipdw 
linear  lanceolate.  Panicle  dense,  leafy,  upper  part  almost  umbeUifaNNii; 
flower  stalks  very  hairy,  not  prickly.  Sepals  ovate  lanceolate,  obtuse^  an- 
armed,  but  clothed  with  soft  hairs :  after  flowering,  deflexed.  Approaches 
near  to  R.  leuciSstachys  of  Smith,  but  difiers  in  not  being  at  all  gjandnhr 
(by  which  it  may  also  be  distinguished  from  R.  glandulwus)  or  so  haiiy, 
and  calyx  not  prickly  at  the  base.  —  2.  R,  Stem  angular,  hairy,  pri^y, 
reddish ;  prickles  numerous,  hooked,  particularly  those  on  the  leaves  of  the 
barren  stems,  which  are  quinate;  the  three  terminal  leaflets  are  lon^ 
blackish,  angular,  and  very  prickly  footstalks,  also  rather  hairy.  Leaflets 
finely  serrated,  with  a  very  pronunent  point,  dark  green  above;  beneath, 
clothed  with  fine  white  soft  hairs,  not  woolly.  Leaves  of  the  flower  stem 
temate,  more  strongly  serrated.  Panicle  cylindrical,  simply  compound, 
hairy,  with  a  few  scattered  straight  prickles ;  bracteas  linear.  Sepals  nar- 
rower than  in  the  last,  and  more  pointed ;  hairy,  unarmed.  This  qwdes 
answers  precisely  to  none  of  those  descnbed  m  Smith's  JFT^ro.  —  3. 12. 
Stem  angular,  pmectly  free  from  hairs  or  bristles;  prickles  deflexed,  not 
hooked,  upon  the  angles  of  the  stem.  Stipulas  narrow.  Leaves  quinate; 
Uiose  of  tne  flowering-stem  temate.  Leaflets  large,  jagged  at  the  edees; 
termina]  one  on  a  long  hairy  footstalk,  the  two  lateral  sessile;  aboT^  daik 
green ;  below,  paler ;  not  at  all  hoary,  rather  downy.  Panicle  long,  ittag- 
giing,  smooth,  and  leafy,  twice  compound.  Sepals  ovate,  unarmed ;  runniitt 
out  to  a  very  fine  point,  not  deflexed.  The  two  lateral  leaflets  not  lobed, 
as  in  R,  cae^sius  and  corylifolius,  which  they  most  resemble. 

Curious  Variety  of  'Plantd^o  major .  -—  Sir,  I  send  you  the  following  de- 
scription of  a  cunous  variety  which  I  met  with  of  the  Plant^igo  mi^, 
hopmg  that  it  may  prove  acceptable  to  some  of  your  readers.  I  rawer  tmnk 
it  IS  of  rare  or  at  least  partial  occurrence,  since  1  have  never  seen  any  other 
specimens  except  those  which  I  have  in  my  possession ;  nor  have  I  heard 
of  any  being  found.  The  principal  difibrence  is  in  its  mode  of  inflorescence, 
in  which  it  disagrees  very  materially  with  the  P.  m^jor.  Listead  of  being 
in  a  compact  spike,  it  is  very  much  branched,  as  it  is  figured  beneath 
(  Jig,  1 18.),  and  of  a  light  green  colour.    In  all  other  respects,  it  agrees  with 

the  species  mentioned  above.  My  specimens  were 
sent  me  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Durham,  two 
.,g  or  three  years  ago.  Sir  Edward  Smith  refers  to 
Gerarde,  if  I  mistake  not,  who  gives  a  plate,  and 
description  in  his  usually  ouaint  manner,  from  which 
a  very  tolerable  idea  of  tne  plant  may  be  formed : 

Whe  names  it  Planthgo  paniculis  sp&rsis.    For  die 
benefit  of  your  readers  who  do  not  possess  a  copy, 
I  subjoin  what  he  says  upon  it :  —  **  This  plantam 
must  not  here  be  forgot,  though  it  be  somewhat 

hard  to  be  found :  his  leaves,  roots,  and  stalks  are 
like  those  of  the  ordinarie;  but,  instead  of  a  com- 
pact spike,  it  hath  one  much  divided  after  the  man- 
ner as  you  see  it  here  expressed  in  the  figurei,  and 
the  colour  thereof  is  greenish."  Perhaps  this  plant 
ought  hardly  to  be  reckoned  as  a  distmct  spc»cies ; 
though  it  is  certainly  very  distinct,  as  a  variety, 
from  Plantago  m^jor.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  — 
/.  E.  2/.     Richmond,  June  13.  1830. 
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Carrvgttn  or  Iruh  Mom,  and  Dudi'i-Jbot  ConfCira,  —  Sir,  I  am  odxioub 
to  exduuige  a  little  practicB]  for  some  scientific  knowledge,  through  the 
n**^"""  of  your  Hagaanc.  I  have  no  doubt,  the  advantage  will  be  all  od 
mj  ode,  thoiuh  you  may  chance  to  have  readers  to  whom  my  information 
may  be  useful.  Lost  autumn,  a  fHcnd  eavc  me  a  packet  of  ica-uieed,  to 
make  a  jelly  for  coughs,  and  I  found  it  an  ef- 
^t^^Hy^in.  fectual  remedy ;  It  was  gathered  on  the  coast  of 
■^\Y\,  if  \j  Ireland,  and  called  by  the  country-people  "  car- 
^i  J/k  y  ragecD  or  Irish  moss."  (  fo.  119.)  On  my  ar- 
A  V^^<L_  rival  here,  in  Dec.  1829,  I  ^und  a  considerable 
quantity  on  the  shore.  I  considered  it  a  com- 
mon white  Fdcus:  it  approaches  nearer  to 
Withering'B  J^cus  Albidua  than  to  any  I  can 
discover.  It  forms,  aAer  boiling,  a  strong  trans- 
^  parent  jelly;  and,  with  the  admixture  of  lemon 
and  sugar,  is  a  very  agreeable  medicine.  For 
the  last  fwD  months,  there  has  been  none  on  the 
shore ;  and  olthou^  we  have  now  a  very  weedy 
beach,  it  was  after  a  long  search  I  found  the 
small  specimen  enclosed  In  my  collection  of 
monne  plants,  I  have  much  of  wfiat  is  vulgarly 
called  DuckWoot  Confirra  {fig  ISO  ),  but  which  is,  I  presume,  a  coraI> 
Ime.  Under  thi  latter  suppo- 
sition, I  was  surprised  to  find 
that,  on  exposun.  to  the  fire,  it 
emitted  a  powerful  acid  smell, 
sunilar  to  that  of  lemons  I 
shoulil  be  glad  to  hear  this  ac- 
counted for,  and  also  to  have 
the  correct  names  of  the  en> 
closed.  With  sincere  thanks 
for  the  pleasure  dcnved  At»n 
the  [lerusal  of  >our  mto^sting 
work,  I  rcmam,  bir,  jours,  Sk 
—  Brighton,  Aprd  20   1830 

The  Carrageen  or  Iruh  Moss 
(Jig.  1 19.)  is  the  Fucus  crispua 
var.  6.  of  Turner's  Hiiluria  F»- 
ciinm,  vol.  iv.  t.2l7.  f.  c.  The 
Duck's-Toot  Conferva  (/^.  ISO.)  is  the  Flustra  foli^ccu  of  Ellis's  ConiL 
t.  X.  f.  8.  —  D.  D.     May  '£i.  1 830. 

A  Fotr^  7\Ui>bilc.  —  Sir,  Ulaviog  lately  met  with  a  fosul  of  the  trflolntc 
»pedet{fig.  121.)  in  apartof  the  country  where  nothing  of  the  kind,  as  fiu* 

\  certain,    has    ever 

'        tw.JkTl  hltN/.ptA         .lis- 


Mr.  Sowcrby  justly 
remarks  that "  trilo- 
bitcs  occur  only  in 
tnuiNition  rocks,  and 
the  lowest  beds  of 
the  mountain  liiuc> 
stone,  thm  presence 
in  any  country  is  an 
important  eeolod- 
cal  feature  r  1  >«« 
:,  wtuch  may  probably  be 


ihc  liberty  of  kondiog  you  an 
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iugfti'Mtiiiy  to  wsme  of  j^mr  roden.     It  wai 
Whitcliir  Hill,  adjoinxng  the  fine  cirmeane  of 
Lndlow,  Mop,  Mme  tmie  last  wmiiiirr,  and 
Iwipnnin^  of  diia  year,  diroogh  cfae  handB  of  cfae  posoo  who 
appean  to  me  to  be  a  fine  spedmen,  and  Tcry  ^erft^  wkb  the 
ofpart  of  the  head.    It  a  embedded  in  nrirarmoa  Muhnnir  ;  bt  the  hfl 
in  which  it  was  fimnd  ia,  I  believe,  dnetfy  compoied  of  lain  <i aw.    I  ~ 
with  iend  ^oa  a  sketch  o€  it;  bat,  bang  a  roogk  dtii|ht,Miii»  k  ■ 
nmch  infismr  to  the  originaL     lahoold  be  glad  to  be  iiifia  inrJ,  m 
next  !^iunber,  of  the  syseematic  name  o€  this  trilofaite,  aa  it  Jiyaia  to 
that  none  of  the  spedea  figored  in  your  Ifag^iiiir  are  of  dda  said 
9ir,  SK^^Jokm  Eons,   Broad  Street,  Warcater,  Mardk  12.  ISaOL 
We  sent  the  or^;inal  to  Mr.  Sowerbj,  wlio  m  not  able  to 

The  Eagte-etcme,  or  MBUt.  —  Thn  is  a  hollow,  criiirtated,  or  ffintj 
eontainiiig  a  nncieofl  within,  wiiich  ratdea  when  ihalrni  I^rge  so 
beds  ci  t£e  coane  sort  are  said  to  be  fimnd  near  Trerotn  in  France^ 
a  few  fe'..  of  the  sorfiice.  The  popular  tmfition  of  it  is,  that  it 
to  the  c?  ;^'e's  nest  whfle  sitting,  in  order  to  prerent  her  em  from  rottaig; 
and  Mathoolas  ^oea  so  fir  as  to  saj  {Ree^s  Qr^  toL  L  .ftites)  that  birdi 
of  prey  will  go  m  search  of  it  aa  fir  as  the  Eas^  Indies.  The  fonn  is  oanaD j 
a  rounded  knob,  rather  approaching  to  the  kidney  form ;  the  snrftce  is  tel 
with  earth,  bat  the  extcnud  rind  is  metalHr,  and  nearly  aa  glossy  aa  s3k. 
The  kernel  has  not  any  Instre  at  all.  Can  yoa  or  any  of  your  readaa  a^ 
form  me  where  it  may  be  found  in  this  country  ?  —  J7.  D. 

EffecU  «/  Heat  amd  CM,  reiatke  to  Vmon;  in  answer  to  T.  (p.  200l) — 
The  apparently  diminisbed  size  and  distance  of  die  objects  in  both  the  cases 
noticed  by  Y.,  under  ^  Efiects  of  Heat  and  Cold  rdatire  to  Vision,'*  at 
p.  200^  admit  of  an  eaar  explanation,  without  reference  to  the  infinence  of 
either  heat  or  cold.    The  intenaty  of  light  must  necessarily  decrease,  not 
only  as  the  distance  of  the  centre  from  which  it  radiates  increases,  but  in 
proportion  also  to  the  imperfect  transparency  of  the  medium  through  which 
It  passes.  The  eye  accustomed  to  these  &cts,  under  connnon  circumstances^ 
judges  with  tolerable  accuracy  of  the  comparadve  distances  of  objects;  but 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  transparency  m  the  atmosphere  will  be  found 
considerably  to  disturb  this  judgment :  a  fog,  for  instance,  is  said  to  magnify 
objects,  when  the  truth  is,  thsi,  by  diminishing  the  intensity  of  %ht,  it 
makes  objects  seen  through  it  appear  farther  distant,  without  lessening  the 
visual  angles  subtended  by  them ;  and  because  an  object  at  two  mUes,  sub- 
tending the  same  angle  as  an  object  at  one  mile,  must  be  twice  as  large,  the 
conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  dim  object  is  large.    The  reverse  takes  place 
when  the  atmosphere  is  unusually  pure  and  transparent;  for  then  the  lights 
of  objects  appearing  bright  and  vivid,  while  the  visual  angles  they  subtend 
are  not  altered,  they  appear  diminished  in  size  and  distance.    But  the  ejre 
judges  of  the  distance  and  size  of  an  object,  not  only  by  the  brightness  of  its 
light,  and  by  the  magnitude  of  the  angle  it  subtends,  but  in  a  great  measure, 
fSnOf  by  comparing  it  with  other  objects  intermediate  and  latml.     Now,  in 
both  the  instances  quoted  by  Y.,  these  material  aids  were  wanting :  in  the 
first,  from  the  absence  of  other  objects ;  and,  in  the  second,  finom  the  situ- 
ation of  the  spectator  excluding  them  from  view. 

The  kind  oj  Mirage  noticed  by  your  correspondent  Y.,  I  presume,  is  that 
so  common  in  intertropical  plains  in  hot  dry  weather,  when  the  traveller, 
looking  round,  fancies  he  sees  on  all  sides  extensive  lakes,  reflecting  the 
hnagcs  of  the  distant  mountains,  of  the  islands  with  which  their  surfaces 
ApfMny  studded,  and  of  the  trees  and  buildings  which  adorn  their  maigins, 
or  rise  up  in  the  midst  of  their  waters.  This  phenomenon,  when  seen  for 
the  first  time,  seldom  fails  to  deceive  a  stranger,  who,  it  may  be  supposed, 
'"  nloMed  enough  to  have  such  a  prospect  where  he  expected  "  a  dry  and 
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thirtfty  land ;  **  though,  perhaps,  rather  puzzled  as  to  his  way  through  such 
a  waste  of  waters,  and  sometimes  wondering  at  the  lensth  of  time  he  is  in 
reaching  any  of  the  long-seen  lakes;  at  last,  probably,  chmbing  some  mound 
to  take  a  better  view,  great  is  his  astonishment  to  find  the  delightful  scene 
vanished ;  and,  in  place  of  the  refreshing  sheets  of  water,  the  parched  and 
dusty  plain.  These  appearances  are  most  commonly  seen  where  there  is  no 
▼<^getation,  where  the  soil  is  dry  and  black,  and  the  day  hot  and  calm,  or 
with  but  very  little  wind.  Much,  however,  depends  on  the  height  of  the 
observer's  eye  above  the  surface  of  the  eround:  the  imaginary  water  dimi- 
nishing^ in  extent,  and  withdrawing  to  a  distance,  and,  perhaps,  at  last  dis- 
appearing, as  he  raises  himself;  and  extending  and  approaching  as  he*sinks 
down.  The  phenomenon  is  seen  to  most  advanti^  when  the  water  appears 
not  less  than  a  ftiile  distant,  with  a  background  oflofty  trees  or  distant  niUs : 
the  illusion  then  is  perfect,  which  it  is  not  when  it  seems  to  approach  close ; 
for  the  watery  appearance,  in  such  a  case,  dances  and  trembles  in  the  air, 
near  the  eye,  losing  its  likeness  to  reality.  As  I  am  not  satisfied  with  Y.'s 
proposed  explanation,  and  have  never  seen  any  other,  I  beg  to  offer  the 
following,  which,  I  think,  accounts  for  the  whole  of  the  appearances  above 
noticed. 

122 
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Let  the  observer  (fig,  1 22.  a)  be  placed  in  a  situation  where  the  air,  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  is  heated  and  rarefied  as  far  us  the  line  be;  the  infiucnce 
of  the  heated  earth  not  extending  further,  or  the  rarefied  air  being  swept 
away  or  cooled  by  a  light  air  of  wind  as  it  rises  above  it :  let  rays  of  lignt 
proceed  from  points  in  the  sky,  as  d,  in  a  direction  towards  the  eye  of  the 
observer  (dea),  and  towards  die  earth  (<//} ;  the  fonner  will  reach  him  in 
almost  a  airect  line,  but  the  latter,  passing  into  a  rarer  medium  at  the  line 
b  r,  will  be  bent  or  refracted  *,  and  enter  his  eye  in  the  direction  d  a,  pro- 
ducing an  indistinct  image  of  the  sky,  similar  to  what  would  be  formed  by 
atill  water  placed  at  i>.  In  like  manner,  let  rays  proceed  from  the  distant 
hill  (g),  towards  the  observer  (^  A  a),  and  towards  the  ground  (g  t) :  the 
former  wUl  suffer  but  little  refraction ;  but  the  latter,  being  Inmt  on  entering 
the  rarefied  air  at  6  r,  will  reach  him  in  the  direction  i  a,  producing  an  indis- 
tinct shade  or  image  of  the  hill  at  i.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  observer 
M  will  see  the  appearance  of  a  lake  at  d,  with  an  indistinct  image  of  the 
hill  (g^  reflected  m  at  i ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  he  cannot  see  the  jrvund  at  i 
or  D,  tne  rays  (Ar)  proceeding  from  which  being  either  bent  upward  too  much 
to  reach  the  obsm'er  at  r,  or  arriving  in  the  direction  k  r,  and  producing, 
on  the  similarlv  coloured  foreground,  no  distinguishable  image.  It  will  be 
Been,  without  rarther  explanation,  that,  as  the  observer  raises  himself  more 
and  more  out  of  the  rarefied  air,  more  and  direct  rays  from  the  base  of 
the  hill  will  be  enabled  to  reach  him,  and  the  refracted  rays  from  the  sky 

*  The  rays  will  be  bent  in  a  curve  line,  not  at  an  angle,  as  represented  in 
the  sketch,  in  order  to  show,  with  less  confusion,  the  direction  in  which 
they  reach  the  eye. 
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will  be  less  and  less  bent  when  they  enter  his  e3re:  conseqaenl]^^  ^  n 
einary  water  will  recede  to  a  greater  and  greater  distance,  diminishing  abo 
m  extent.  As  he  sinks  down,  the  reverse  ynH  take  place :  fewer  and  tewer, 
and  at  last  no  direct  rays  from  the  hill  will  reach  hnn,  while  the  refracted 
rays  fix>m  the  sky  will  arrive  more  and  more  bent :  thus  brinj;ing  the  watoy 
appearance  nearer  and  nearer ;  till,  finally,  when  his  head  is  dose  to  me 
ground,  every  terrestrial  object,  except  the  spot  on  which  he  is  placed,  wffl 
disappear,  and  he  will  find  himself  totally  enveloped  in  wiiat  wfll  aeoB 
tremulous  white  vapour.  —  A  SuUeriber.   jUardt  83. 18S0. 

TS^  Weather;  in  answer  to  Mr.  Gorrie. —  Sir,  Tour  valuaUeeorreapood- 
ent  Mr.  Gorrie  T  Vol.  II.  p.  177.)  lus  proposed  a  few  very  natond  and  cmriow 
questions,  whicn,  if  sadsfiu^torily  answered,  may  afibrd  some  amusement  to 
your  readers.    His  questions,  in  their  order,  are,  first :  — 

**  Why  is  the  awn  of  the  wild  oat,  &C.,  more  straight  when  the  hvgrometer 
indicates  saturation  than  when  the  air  contains  less  moisture  ?  "  1%  answer 
this,  a  short  description  of  the  awn  of  the  oat  must  first  be  given.  It 
is  composed  of  two  parts,  a  spirally  formed  base  and  a  simple  bristie-Gke 
apex :  the  former  is  contracted  by  a  rotatory  motion  in  damp,  and  rehixed  by 
a  contrary  motion  in  dry,  air.  The  like  efiects  are  observable  on  all  cordMe^ 
string,  and  every  description  of /t&iffM  material.  The  water  received  among  me 
plications  of  the  tissue  swells  the  threads  of  which  it  is  composed :  of  course^ 
each  thread  is  forced  from  its  longitudinal  to  a  more  transverse  positioD, 
thereby  increasing  the  diameter  of  tlie  cord,  while  it  reduces  its  lengtn.  It  is 
on  account  of  this  property  that  whipcord,  catgut,  string,  &c.,  have  been  used 
to  form  conunon  hygrometers;  and  some  of  the  most  ddicate  instrumenls  6r 
indicating  the  state  of  the  air,  as  to  moisture,  are  formed  of  the  spiral  base  of 
the  wild  oat.  To  be  convinced  of  this  moving  power  of  the  awn,  let  the  natn^ 
ralist  separate  one  from  the  ear,  and,  holding  the  base  between  his  finger  and 
thumb,  moisten  the  awn  with  his  lips :  it  wiU  be  seen  to  turn  round  for  some 
time ;  which  motion  is  caused  by  tne  collapsing  of  the  volutes  of  the  apiral 
base.  That  the  awns  are  all  more  straight,  and  mostly  pointed  in  one  direction 
in  damp  weather,  is  perfectly  true :  they  are  so,  because  they  are  coiled  upas 
in  fig.  123.  a ;  whereas,  when  the  air  is  dry,  they  are  relaxed  into  the  form  6. 
.  23  1^6  use  of  the  aristae,  or  awns,  in  v^etable  econo- 

my, is  supposed  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
or  discharging  electric  currents  necessary  for  either 
the  protection  or  maturation  of  the  plant. 

Mr.  Gorrie*s  secoi  d  question  relates  to  the 
collapsing  of  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  plants 
before  rain.  Many  plants,  and  particularly  those 
named  in  the  question,  take  a  kind  of  rqiose 
during  the  night.  The  light  and  heat  of  the  sun 
are  the  stimulants  to  their  rigid  expansion  and  d^ 
velopement :  but  when  his  influence  is  withdrawn 
during  night,  or  partially  during  the  day,  the  petals 
of  flowers  contract,  and  the  petioles  of  leaves  lose  their  rigidity,  or  rdax  in 
a  contrary  direction  to  what  they  had  in  the  day ;  and  as  rain  is  commonly 
preceded  by  a  lower  temperature  and  clouded  sky,  the  plants  afiected  by  the 
direct  influence  of  the  sun  are  soon  sensible  of  the  depnvation,  and  droop  or 
collapse  accordingly.  Light  is,  therefore,  the  principal  cause  of  expansion, 
and  tne  want  of  it  occasions  flaccidity.  Even  artificial  light  will  open  flowers 
that  have  shut  themselves  up  for  the  night :  a  crocus  has  been  expanded 
by  the  li^ht  of  candles !  On  this  subject  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  few  re- 
marks, VIZ. :  —  Some  flowers  and  leaves  seem  to  be  anected  by  the  li^t, 
and  others  chiefly  by  the  heat,  of  the  sun ;  if,  however,  they  receive  etuier 
too  intensely,  they  sufler  and  are  withered.  Instead  of  a  temporary  cessa- 
tion of  their  vigour,  as  is  the  case  before  rain,  it  is  an  injury  which  only  a 
refreshing  shower  and  darkness  can  recover.    Again,  many  plants  are  most 
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aetfie  in  fnmfh,  md  most  completely  expanded,  during  the  i^t ;  and  some, 
fiom  tfaenr  extreme  ddicacy  or  structure,  seem  only  fitted  to  blow  in  dark- 
ness or  twili^t. 

The  next  question  rfigards  the  motions  of  moles,  dew-worms,  and  the 
croaking  of  toads  before  rain.  With  respect  to  the  first  two,  the  motion 
of  die  worm  and  its  approach  to  the  surface,  account  sufficiently  for  the 
bnsde  of  their  natural  enemy  the  mole.  But  what  it  is  tliat  actuates 
tbe  worm  is  the  question.  Here  I  can  only  offer  a  conjecture.  The  dew- 
wann  ddights  in  numidity :  it  is  necessary  to  its  existence.  But  what  in- 
•dnctiTe  presentiment  can  the  worms  have  that  rain  is  about  to  fell  ?  They 
seem  to  be  sensible  that  a  change  is  about  to  take  place,  na^,  that  it  actually 
has  begun  to  take  place ;  for  otherwise  they  could  not  be  afiected  by  it :  and, 
yet,  we  ourselves  are  seldom  aware  of  the  coming  change.  We  must  con- 
dude,  therefore,  that  there  is  an  invisible  precursor,  whicn  powerfully  affects 
them,  which  is  unnoticed  by  us.  Now,  we  know  that,  before  the  atmosphere 
can  discharge  the  water  it  holds  in  solution,  it  must  be  deprived  of  that  agent 
which  makes  it  a  solvent.  This  agent  must  be  an  invisible  subtle  fluid,  per- 
vading the  earth  as  well  as  the  air.  As  it  descends  or  passes  impcrcgptibly 
«iray,we,  indeed,  can  see  minute  drops  of  water  deposited  on  cold  and  solid 
bodies :  leather  and  saline  substances  become  moist ;  the  sky  appears  muddy 
near  the  horizon ;  mbty  clouds  form  on  the  tops  of  hills ;  the  lower  stratum 
of  the  air  becomes  more  dense ;  animals  are  restless ;  the  human  &tune  is 
languid,  and  any  vitiated  part  of  it  aches  with  shooting  pains. 

These  are  the  visible  and  sensible  indications  of  a  cnange  fi^m  diy  to  wet 
weather,  but  which  are  by  the  bulk  of  mankind  generally  unnoticed;  and  it 
ii  only  the  meteorologist,  whether  philosopher  or  shepherd,  who  marks  and 
memorandums  them. 

Our  instruments  (especially  the  barometer)  are  but  imperfect :  they  have 
not  the  fine  sensibilities  of  the  dew-worm,  toad,  &c. ;  they  indicate  only  what 
Ii,  not  what  is  to  be.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  depth  of  the  aerial  ocean,  or  according  to  its  motion  or 
rare&ction,  which  lessens  its  ponderosity.  Such  changes  the  barometer  does 
ahow,  but  they  are  not  always  signs  of  cither  fine  or  foul  weather.  Ther^ 
Bometers,  as  usually  constructed,  are  most  useful  gages  for  indicating  the 
degrees  and  chances  of  temperature.  Pluviometers,  hygrometers,  anemo- 
meters, &C.,  are  all  useful  adjuncts  to  the  study  of  meteorology.  But  there 
b  an  instrument  still  a  desideratum  in  science,  and,  if  such  could  be  con- 
atructed  suitable  for  practical  purposes,  it  would  be  perfect  as  a  weather- 
glass. I  mean  an  Electrometer  ;  not  such  as  are  only  ntted  for  the  study  of 
a  philosopher,  who  has  leisure  to  watch  and  observe  the  vibrations  of  gold 
leaf;  but  such  as  would  be  an  ornament,  not  '*  idly  kept  for  show,'*  on  the 
mantel-shelf  of  a  farm-house.  Such  an  instrument,  that  would  indicate  the 
pmence^  quantity^  direction^  and  character  of  the  electric  fluid,  is,  I  think, 
erery  thing  we  want,  to  make  us  "  weather  wise.**  By  this  we  would  know 
when  the  solution  of  water  in  the  air  was  going  on ;  when  the  air  was  fully 
■iturated ;  when  the  water  would  acain  become  condensed ;  and,  like  the 
worms,  be  able  to  apprehend,  by  a  Kind  of  prescience,  when  its  descent  to 
the  earth  would  take  place. 

I  therefore  think,  with  respect  to  worms,  toads,  cats,  and  other  animals, 
that  they  are  peculiarly  sensitive  of  electric  impressions,  and  that  it  is  the 
descent  and  cnaracter  of  that  wonderful  fluid,  which  warns  or  rather  stimu- 
lates the  worm  to  rise  from  below  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  :  but  how, 
or  in  what  manner  the  animals  are  aflected,  I  must  leave  for  others  to 
explain. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  beg  leave  to  bespeak  Mr.  Gorrie's  assistance  in 
explaining  the  use  of  the  new  instrument  called,  I  lielieve,  a  dificrential 
thermometer,  and  the  true  character  of  its  indications.  A  *'  dew-point  *'  is 
spoken  of:  is  this  a  point  of  nature,  or  of  art  ?   Is  it  produced  by  natural 
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phenomena^  andTariable  acconliiig  to  naturd  drcumstaiicesy  or  is  it  otily  an 
indication  arising  from  the  mechanism  of  the  instrument  ?  We  know  that 
any  solid  body,  presented  to  warmer  air,  begins  and  continues  to  be  moist- 
ened till  its  temperature  is  equal  to  that  of  the  air.  Now,  which  d^ree  of 
this  increasing  moisture  on  a  body  cooled  down  by  artificial  evaporation  can 
be  properly  called  "  the  dew-point  ?  "  It  b^ins  (whether  visible  or  not)  at 
the  seconcl  degree  below  the  temperature  ot  the  fur,  and  continues  as  long 
as  a  lower  d^ree  of  heat  can  be  obtained  by  evaporation,  how  then  can  any 
de^ee  of  this  process  be  fixed  on,  to  be  called  the  dew-point  ?  Again,  whi^ 
is  mferred  from  the  appearance  of  moisture  on  the  cold  body :  does  it  show 
the  quantity  of  water  then  in  combination  with  the  air,  L  e.  the  degree  of 
saturation ;  or  does  it  indicate  the  solvent  power  of  it  ?  I  conceive  there  are 
three  very  distinct  states  of  the  air;  it  is  either  taking* up,  is  saturated,  or 
letting  go  the  water  with  which  it  enters  into  combination.  The  indications 
of  instruments  invented  to  mark  these  different  states  of  the  atmos{^ere 
should  therefore  be  described  in  proper  terms ;  a  lower  temperature  pro- 
duced by  evaporation  should  not  be  attributed  to  radiation,  nor  should  any 
degree  of  the  solutive  power  of  the  air  be  called  a  degree  of  saturation. 

The  *'  Remarks  on  tne  Weather**  in  the  Companion  to  the  Almanac,  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  for  the  Difiiision  of  Useful  Elnowledge,  are  obscurely 
written.  In  one  place  (p.  17.)  it  is  stated  that,  by  some  philosophers,  tl^ 
increase  of  the  weight  of  the  air  has  been  supposed  to  proceed  from  the 
ouantity  of  water  d^solved  in  it;  '*  but  this  is  refiited  by  the  simple  fiict, 
that  when  the  barometer  stands  highest,  the  air  is  most  dry.'*  Now,  had 
this  sentence  been  written,  when  the  barometer  ttanda  highest,  the  tar  it  matt  dry- 
ing, it  would  have  been  equally  intelligible,  and,  I  wSl  venture  to  say,  more 
consistent  with  &ct.  In  p.  19.,  in  describing  the  indications  of  the  hyno- 
meter,  it  is  said,  that "  a  rise  in  the  dew-point,  accompanied  by  a  fidl  cfthe 
barometer,  is  an  infallible  indication  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  air  is 
becoming  imbued  with  moisture,  and  copious  precipitations  may  be  looked 
for.**  Unluckily  for  the  novice  in  such  matters,  it  is  not  added  whence 
this  copious  precipitation  is  supplied ;  and  if  such  indications  follow  a 
period  of  fine  weather,  as  they  necessarily  do,  the  puzzle  is  still  greater. 
I  regret  to  observe,  too,  in  a  paper  *'  on  the  atmosphere,**  in  a  late  number 
of  a  celebrated  agricultural  work,  that  effects  are  attributed  to  assumed 
causes,  not  at  all  creditable  to  the  writer  as  a  meteorologist. 

Your  correspondent,  I  hope,  will  excuse  my  proposing  this  subject  to  his 
attention  :  he  appears  to  think  for  himself,  and  I  trust  he  will  oblige  your 
readers  with  his  ideas  on  it.  —  J,  Main,     Chelsea,  May  7.  1829. 

Why  Silks  and  Flannels  are  apt  to  emit  Sparks  in  Frosty  Weather,  S^c, 
^p.  200.) —  I  am  not  aware  that  silk  is  more  easily  excited,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce electrical  phenomena,  in  frosty  weather,  than  any  other  electric.  It  is 
well  known  that  air  is  a  very  imperfect  conductor  when  dry  ;  but  the  elec- 
tric fluid  is  readily  transmitted  tiirough  moist  air.  In  frosty  weather,  when 
the  air  is  dry,  it  becomes,  as  it  were,  an  insulator  round  the  silk  or  other 
electric.  Hence  the  electric  fluid,  being  confined  to  and  round  the  surface 
of  the  excited  body,  exhibits  the  phenomena  of  light,  attraction,  and  that 
phenomenon  which  has  generally  been  termed  repulsion.  M.  expresses  a 
wish  that  some  of  your  correspondents  would  send  a  communication,  for 
insertion  in  your  Magazine,  upon  the  subject  of  electricity.  If  consistent 
with  your  plan,  I  shall  be  happy,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  comply  with  his 
reouest.  —  A,  L.  A,     Alnivick,  April 7,  \S30. 

The  subject  of  electricity  we  would  rather  decline,  as  it  belongs  more  to 
natural  philosophy  than  to  natural  history.  —  Cond, 
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Art.  I.     Original  Lettersy  descriptive  rf  a  Natural  History  Tour 

in  N<yrth  America.    By  T.  W. 

Sir, 

I  AM  in  possession  of  a  series  of  original  letters^  with  descrip- 
tive drawings^  written  during  a  perambulation  of  eight  months, 
in  the  summer  of  1823,  through  one  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  North  America ;  and,  as  they  extend  to  subjects  of 
natural  history,  they  are  at  your  service.  I  cannot  boast  of 
their  style,  but  they  are  juvenile  productions,  and  my  first 
attempt  at  journalising.  Young  as  I  was,  I  could  not  pass 
over  an  interesting  country  without  committing  a  few  observ- 
ations to  paper ;  hoping  thereby  not  only  to  be  instructed,  but 
to  be  amused  at  another  period  with  recollections  of  the  scenery 
of  the  wilderness. 

The  descriptive  part,  always  the  most  difficult,  is  below 
what  I  could  wish :  the  mind,  like  the  body,  when  wearied 
by  exertion,  will  relax ;  and  the  fatigue  of  travelling  alone,  on 
tootf  under  a  vertical  sun,  and  generallv  over  a  rugged,  track- 
less, and  mountainous  country,  will  fi'equently  subdue  the 
fervency  of  the  soul,  and  render  it  dull  and  listless. 

The  drawings  which  may  be  occasionally  offered  are  in- 
tended to  display  the  landscape,  particularly  that  of  the  high 
lands  on  the  Hudson  River,  the  most  interesting  spots  on  the 
Grand  Western  Canal,  some  of  the  great  lakes  of  North 
America,  and  the  Cataract  of  Niagara  from  five  different 
positions ;  also,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  plants,  fossils, 
animals,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  insects,  which  came  under 
the  writer's  observations. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  communicate  facts  without  the  aid 
of  fiction,  and  flatter  myself  that  what  I  have  collected,  where 
abundance  might  have  been  gathered,  will  be  worthy  of  no- 
Voi..  III.  —  No.  16.  K  K 
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tice.  To  make  the  whole  as  interesting  as  possible  to  the 
general  reader,  anecdotes  and  common  incidents  are  mixed 
with  personal  adventure. 

These  letters  were  formerly  addressed  to  a  female  friend, 
and  will  be  transcribed  now,  as  they  were  then  sent,  from  my 
note>book.  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Liverpool^  Sept.  1829.  T.  W. 

Letter  I. 

My  dear  B.  —  It  is  just  a  month  short  of  four  years  since 
I  arrived  in  New  York.  But  of  this  beautiful  city,  and 
very  flourishing  sea-port,  I  have  already  communicated  every 
thing  which  I  believed  would  interest  you ;  and  hence  one  of 
my  motives  for  leaving  it :  in  my  peregrinations  farther  I  may, 
perhaps,  again  collect  something  for  your  amusement  and 
instruction.  You  know  I  had  always  a  strong  inclination  to 
ramble ;  and  your  remonstrances  have  more  than  once  laid 
waste  my  plans.  When  I  informed  you  of  my  idea  of  taking 
a  transatlantic  trip,  you  thought  it  would  be  a  wild-goose 
adventure ;  and  that  in  the  end,  if  I  tried  the  experiment,  I 
would  be  miserably  disappointed  in  my  expectations.  I  did 
not,  however,  go  abroad  with  more  anticipation  of  enjoyment 
than  what  would  render  time  agreeable ;  and  disappointments 
in  affairs  which  could  not  mar  my  happiness,  nor  defeat  the 
object  of  my  sojournment,  were  considerations  of  no  moment 
to  dwell  upon.  But  you  thought  it  no  crime  to  laugh  at  my 
ideal  philosophy,  as  you  termed  it ;  and  sought  to  repress  it 
by  representations  of  danger,  the  endurance  of  constant  and 
excessive  fatigue,  and  every  species  of  deprivation,  without 
the  possibility  of  reaping  adequate  advantage,  or  tlie  expect- 
ation of  any  real  benefit. 

Men's  minds  are  unlike  other  productions ;  to  wit,  the  ve- 
getable kingdom,  which  makes  the  most  luxuriant  growth^ 
and  finest  display  of  its  colours  and  natural  beauties,  in  an 
indigenous  soil.  The  germ  of  genius  may  be  warmed,  and 
even  the  scion  nursed,  where  it  first  sprang ;  but  the  beauty 
by  which  its  maturity  is  to  be  illumined,  and  the  extent  of 
its  intellectual  exhibitions,  will  materially  depend  on  its  being 
lopped  by  society,  and  subjected  for  a  season  to  the  keen  edge 
of  the  world's  pruning-knife. 


« 


When  lopp*d  and  pruned,  trees  do  flourish  fair." 


I  pray  you  not  to  understand  by  this  that  I  hold  all  men 
to  be  fools  who  have  not  travelled  into  other  climes ;  that, 
indeed,  would  be  going  into  the  opposite  extreme :  yet  the 
case  is  sometimes  even  so;  for 
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"  Oft  has  it  been  my  lot  to  mark 
A  proud,  conceited,  talking  spark, 
With  eyes  that  hardly  served  at  most 
To  guard  their  master  'gainst  a  post, 
Yet  round  the  world  the  blade  has  been. 
To  see  whatever  could  be  seen.'* 

And  I  am  aware  you  once  witnessed  an  instance  where 
travelling  appeared  rather  to  have  made  the  person  "  lisp, 
wear  strange  suits,  and  disabled  him  from  receiving  the  bene- 
fits of  his  own  country."  You  have  seen  a  fop  "  grown  so 
fast  as  e'er  he  could  "  from  the  day  he  commenced  his  foreign 
visits ;  but,  my  young  friend,  if  I  thought  myself  destined  to 
become  such  a  creature,  or  that  you  think  me  a  likely  subject 
to  be  thus  influenced,  and  that  my  travelling  is  not  a  matter 
of  need,  I  would  immediately  turn  my  unfortunate  footsteps 
homeward,  and  for  ever  afterwards  confine  them  to  the  pur- 
lieus of  my  father's  inheritance,  or  the  precincts  of  the  good 
sabbath-day's  walk  of  old.  Dr.  Watts,  you  may  recollect, 
says,  "  Nothing  tends  so  much  to  enlarge  the  mind  as  tra- 
velling ;  that  is,  making  a  visit  to  other  towns,  cities,  or  coun- 
tries, besides  those  in  which  we  were  born  and  educated." 
Shakspeare,  in  relation  to  the  same  subject,  speaks  thus  :  — 

*'  Let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home, 
Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age, 
In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth.*' 

The  father  of  English  philosophy.  Bacon,  observes :  "  Tra- 
vel in  the  younger  sort  is  a  part  of  education  ;  in  the  elder,  a 
part  of  experience."  Addison  remarks,  that  "  a  man  not 
enlightened  by  travel  or  reflection  grows  as  fond  of  arbitrary 
power,  to  which  he  hath  been  used,  as  of  barren  countries,  in 
which  he  has  been  born  and  bred."  To  urge  my  theme  fur- 
ther would  be  impeaching  your  taste  and  judgment, 

I  am  now  on  my  passage  up  the  Hudson  River,  on  board 
the  packet-sloop  Neptune.  We  have  a  fair  and  rather  brisk 
wind,  with  every  appearance  of  a  thunder  storm. 

The  Hudson,  or  North  River,  as  it  is  here  more  generally 
called,  between  the  ferries  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  is 
one  mile  in  breadth ;  but  tlie  quays,  and  other  contrivances 
of  roan,  have  evidently  encroached  upon  the  natural  bound- 
aries of  the  water,  as  the  river  abruptly  expands  immediately 
above  and  below  the  city.  For  some  distance  up,  this  river 
forms  the  line  of  division  between  the  States  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  The  shore  and  land  on  the  Jersey  side,  directly 
opposite  New  York,  affords  only  an  indiflerent  landscape, 
having  little  else  to  attract  tlie  eye  than  a  few  houses  scattered 
here  and  there  on  some  sand  hills :  a  tree  or  vegetation  of  any 
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description  is  scarcely  to  be  seen.*  There  being  three  ferries 
expressly  for  steam-boats,  the  commimication  to  and  from  this 
gay  city,  across  the  Hudson,  is  constant,  and  attended  with 
that  convenience  and  facility  which  characterise  the  operations 
of  this  people.  Two,  or  sometimes  more,  steam-boats  are 
usually  attached  to  each  ferry ;  and,  from  sunrise  to  long  afier 
sunset  of  each  day,  they  are  busily  employed  in  transporting 
passengers,  carriages,  cattle,  and  various  kinds  of  goods,  to 
and  from  market.  The  ferry-stands  are,  in  fact,  drawbridges, 
regulated  to  suit  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide :  thus  the  ingress 
and  egress  into  and  out  of  the  boats  become  at  once  both  safe 
and  easy.  Numerous  sloops,  schooners,  and  various  other 
descriptions  of  smaller  craft,  are  constantly  seen  on  the  Hud- 
son ;  and  when  viewed  from  an  elevation,  silently  and  leisurely 
winding  their  way  among  the  verdured  hills,  sails  white 
and  spread,  the  effect  is  very  interesting,  and  always  forms 
one  of  the  best  embellishments  to  a  land  scene.  The  vessels 
designed  for  passengers  are  fuiished  in  an  elegant  style ;  their 
cabins  are  comfortable,  capacious,  and  convenient,  and  deco- 
rated with  the  richest  drapery.  In  beauty  of  form  and  gene- 
ral appearance,  certainly,  they  excel  any  packet  vessels  I  have 
ever  seen  in  Europe.  On  the  water  they  are  easy  and  light, 
and,  with  a  moderate  wind,  sail  with  astonishing  rapiSty. 
Albany  is  distant  from  New  York  160  miles,  and  one  of  these 
vessels  (a  sloop)  has,  a  few  days  ago,  made  this  distance  in 
1 S  hours.  In  burthen,  the  sloops  and  schooners  will  average 
from  about  30  to  1 50  tons,  and  in  number  they  have  beai 
calculated  to  be  upwards  of  1 500. 

Here  are,  besides,  four  steam-boats  which  ply  up  the  Hud- 
son from  New  York  to  Albany,  calling  at  the  intermediate  towns 
and  villages  on  their  way,  as  the  wants  of  the  passengers  may 
require ;  and,  for  beauty,  size,  and  despatch,  they  excel  any 
I  have  seen  or  heard  of  in  any  part  of  the  world :  those  of  the 
Thames,  Clyde,  or  Mersey,  would  cut  a  pitiful  figure  alongside 
of  them.  In  burthen  they  are  from  500  to  700  tons,  and  nave 
occasionally  accommodated  from  150  to  200  passengers  with 
beds.  These  cabins  extend  nearly  fore  and  aft,  and  are  so  lofly 
as  to  contain  three  and  even  four  tiers  of  beds :  a  spectator  at 
his  entrance,  struck  with  the  magnificence  of  these  apartments, 
is  apt  to  imagine  himself  in  the  mansion  of  some  nobleman. 
Splendid  cabins,  however,  form  not  their  only  recommendation: 
one  of  those  steamers,  the  James  Kent,  a  new  vessel,  and  in 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  prospect  here  alluded  to  has  under- 
gone much  improvement.  Powle's  Hook  (the  name  given  to  the  ferry  and 
shore  on  the  Jersey  side,  immediately  opposite  to  the  city  of  New  York) 
-^'^w  displays  many  large  and  elegant  houses,  gardens,  and  plantations. 
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grandeur  perhaps  exceeding  any  one  of  the  other  three,  has 
performed  her  trip  from  Albany  to  New  York  in  the  short 
time  of  12  hours,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  1 3  miles  to  the  hour ; 
both  wind  and  tide,  of  course,  were  in  her  favour.  ^ 
.  Steam-boats  were  unknown  on  this  Continent  before  the 
time  of  Robert  Fulton ;  indeed,  it  is  a  common  opinion  of  the 
Americans,  who  are  conspicuously  tenacious  of  the  rights  of 
their  citizens,  that  he  not  only  introduced  them  here,  but  also 
was  the  first  to  apply  steam  for  maritime  purposes.  This, 
however,  is  pretty  certain,  that  the  ardour  and  speculation  of 
steam  navigation  arose  in  a  great  measure  from  his  genius 
and  enterprise ;  and,  if  he  were  not  the  inventor  (the  question 
is  now  pretty  well  settled  in  favour  of  Mr.  Henry  Bell,  a 
Scotchman),  his  name  will  ever  be  associated  with  the  honour 
of  this  great  discovery. 

As  I  do  not  intend  to  trouble  you  often  with  double 
postage,  I  shall  reserve  for  another  letter  what  I  had  con- 
templated should  be  in  this.  In  my  next  I  shall  give  you 
a  sketch  of  the  western  or  Jersey  side  of  the  river,  which,  I 
flatter  myself^  will  contain  some  interesting  particulars. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be  yours,  most  faithfully, 
Hudson  River,  May,  1823.  T.  W. 

Letter  II. 

My  dear  B.  —  The  clock  of  St  John's  could  be  faintly 
heard :  we  were  just  escaping  from  the  smoke  and  noise  of 
the  city,  and  cutting  the  waters  of  this  majestic  river,  as  it  was 
striking  the  hour  of  six  in  the  evening.  The  clouds  were 
seen  in  tumult,  rapidly  rolling  from  the  west  into  dark  masses, 
m^iich  hung,  in  awftd  confusion,  above  us ;  thunder  was  heard 
at  a  distance ;  and  the  lightning's  flash  flew  fierce  and  fre- 
quent through  the  atmosphere :  every  body  on  board  was 
convinced  the  evening  foreboded  a  stormy  night,  and  some 
of  our  passengers,  who  had  collected  themselves  into  groups 
upon  deck,  appeared  evidently  alarmed.  The  stories  of 
wrecks,  and  of  lives  that  perished  near  this  place,  were  once 
more  brought  back  to  the  memory.  On  our  weatlier  quarter 
I  perceived  an  old  woman,  with  grave  and  solemn  cast,  in  the 
act  of  repeating  some  disastrous  tale.  I  approached  nearer, 
and  found  her  engaging  her  hearers,  whose  minds  no  doubt 
were  now  well  prepared  for  the  reception  of  sad  and  mourn- 
ful story,  with  an  account  of  a  sloop,  which,  during  a  late 

*  This  distance,  although  the  above  is  certably  very  fast  sailing,  and,  I 
mlg^t  add,  unprecedentedin  this  country,  has  been  lately  done  in  ten  hours 
by  a  steain-boat  called  ^  The  North  America." 
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storm,  was  upset,  and  nil  hands  perished.  A  culm  flpectator 
would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  discriminating  the  character 
of  many  on  this  occasion.  The  captain,  whose  boUl,  placid, 
determined  look,  broad  shoulders,  and  masculine  figure^  indi- 
cated any  thuig  but  fear,  was  solicited  to  run  bnck  into  port : 
he  was  not,  however,  to  he  daunted  witli  a  black  cloui!,  the 
jiealings  of  thunder,  or  signs  of  a  gale,  and  guested  we  should 
be  in  Newburgh  by  daybreak. 

At  10  P.M.  the  wind  had  risen  ahnost  to  a  hurricane,  and 
veered  unpropitiously  to  the  north  ;  the  thunder  and  ligbining 
were  tremendous,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  We  were 
now  making  a  great  deal  of  lee-way,  and  instead  of  reaching 
Newburgh  at  daybreak,  as  our  worthy  captain  had  guessed, 
we  were  driven  back  to  within  a  few  niiJes  of  New  York. 
Contrary  to  the  feelings  of  majiy  of  my  fellow-passengers,  I 
was  not  sorry  at  this  circumstance ;  the  bustle  and  confusion 
of  lust  evening  had  rendered  it  difficult  to  collect  any  inform- 
ation, or  sketch  the  romantic  scenery  which  the  shore  oi  this 
place  presented,  and  which  I  was  so  anxious  to  obtain. 

The  following,  though  a  rough  picture  (,/fg.  12*.),  will,  how- 
ever, convey  to  you  a  better  idea  of  this  place  than  imy  thing 
1  should  be  able  to  add  in  any  other  wav. 


Near  the  place  marked  1  is  Hoboken  Ferry,  the  duelling 
ground,  and  the  monument  of  General  HamUton,  At  2  are 
found  in  a  state  of  great  purity  the  hydrate  and  carbonate  of 
magnesia  in  secondary  limestone,  and  in  connection  with  rich 
veins  of  serpentine  and  soapstone,  or  tatcose  i-ock,  about  15  ft. 
or  soft,  below  the  surface.  Native  magnesia  also  occurs  on 
Statcn  Island,  in  the  bay  of,  and  about  fiiteen  miles  from,  New 
York.  But  what  makes  this  place  still  more  interesting  to 
the  naturalist,  beautiful  specimens  of  amianthus,  and  other 
varieties  of  asbestos,  traverse  in  interrupted  veins  the  serpen- 
tine stratum.  3,  the  Bluils  of  Weehawk,  and  the  com- 
meiicemenl  of  what  is  called  the  Palisado  Ridge.  This  ridge 
extends  uboul  forty  miles  north  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
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and  forms  a  remarkable  feature  in  its  geology,  being  composed 
chiefly  of  trap,  or  rather  a  kind  of  coarse  basalt  in  large 
columnar  masses,  occurring  sometimes,  as  I  observed,  in  the 
form  of  regular  hexagons.  The  ridge,  at  its  highest  elevar- 
tion,  will  be  from  500  to  600  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  river. 

The  morning  was  quite  clear ;  all  was  calm ,  the  tumult  of 
the  heavens  had  ceased ;  not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen ;  the 
wind,  although  light,  was  very  favourable ;  and  we  were  wafted 
slowly  along  the  rugged  and  truly  romantic  shore  of  Wee- 
bawk.  The  mountams,  bluffs,  rocks,  glens,  and  deep  ravines 
which  here  present  themselves  after  so  short  a  sail  from  all 
the  pomp  and  splendour  of  art,  form  a  contrast,  on  which  the 
mind  will  be  apt  to  reflect 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  upper  ferry,  called  Hoboken, 
just  before  you  approach  the  acclivities  of  Weehawk,  stands, 
near  the  shore,  the  monmnent  of  the  once  brave  and  patriotic 
Hamilton :  it  is  seen  like  a  small  steeple,  peeping  from  amidst 
the  thick  wood  that  surrounds  it ;  and,  as  though  ashamed  of 
the  spot  where  was  shed  the  noble  blood  of  this  hero,  it  is 
content  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  a  man  once  adorned  with  the 
laurels  of  fame,  great,  good,  and  talented,  amidst  wild  woods, 
and  in  the  gloom  of  nature's  rudest  productions.  Hamilton 
was  a  brave  and  distinguished  general  in  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  merited  the  long  life  and  exemplary  death  of  a  vir- 
tuous man  ;  but  coming  in  contact  with  some  of  the  political 
views  of  the  ambitious,  wily,  subjecte<l  [?],  and  equally  talented 
Colonel  B.,  he  accepted  his  challenge,  was  shot,  and  buried 
where  now  stands  this  monument  This  place,  ever  since  his 
death,  has  been  selected  for  duelling-ground.  It  is  a  circular 
hollow,  of  perhaps  one  hundred  yards  in  circumference,  and 
completely  surrounded  by  interrupted  and  irregular  masses  of 
rocks,  bushes,  and  trees,  on  many  of  whose  trunks  may  be 
seen  the  marks  of  bullets.  Two  or  three  instances  of  honour-^ 
able  meetings  have  lately  occurred  at  this  place.  "  O  tem- 
pora  f  O  mores ! " 

The  country  on  the  New  York,  or  eastern,  side  of  the  river, 
extends  from  two  to  fifteen  miles  up  the  Hudson,  without 
almost  any  perceptible  elevation,  and  is  agreeably  variegated 
with  patches  of  woodland,  fields  apparently  in  fine  cultivation, 
farm-houses,  cottages,  and  villas.  Houses  in  the  country,  as 
hi  the  cities  and  towns  of  America,  are  mostly  constructed  of 
wood,  and  generally  well  coated  with  white  })aint.  What  is 
called  the  Promontory  of  Weehawk  is  somewhat  more  than  a 
mile  firom  Hamilton's  moimnient :  it  commands  an  excellent 
view  of  tlie  harbour  and  city  of  New  York,  Long  Island, 
Staten  Island,  and  the  ocean,  with  various  other  objects  of 
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interest  to  the  admirer  of  landscape.  Tamed  to  th«  nordi 
the  eye,  different  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  rWer,  imme- 
diately comes  in  contact  wim  high  and  seemingly  intemmH 
able  ridges,  whose  surfiures,  covered  with  dense  wood,  are 
broken  down  here  and  there  with  dark  and  dismal  clefts  and 
ravines,  and  rocks  piled  and  wedged  into  one  another,  forming 
stupendous  and  awful  precipices.  In  passing  up  the  river,  in 
front  of  this  ^*  wild  and  savage  sceneiy,"  I  could  discover  a 
few  huts  scattered  in  places  dose  upon  its  brink,  which  were 
inhabited,  as  the  smoke  indicated,  by  human  beings.  How 
these  people  had  become  attached  to,  and  what  could  have 
induced  them  to  settle  at  the  foot  o^  this  craggy  and  moun- 
tainous district,  I  could  not  surmise.  I  enquii^of  one  of  my 
fellow-passengers,  whose  communications  and  inqui^tiveness 
had  already  brought  us  into  easy  conversation,  who  and  what 
these  people  were  ?  He  inform^  me  they  were  woodmen,  or 
choppers,  and  made  chopping  their  chi^  employment;  that 
they  were,  he  reckoned^  very  happy,  and,  for  the  most,  made 
a  smart  living.  You  must  understand  by  choppers,  men  who^ 
in  the  autumn  and  winter,  hew  down  the  timb^  of  the  forest, 
cut  it  into  certain  convenient  lengths,  and  afterwards  make  it 
into  piles,  which,  when  dry,  they  sell  by  the  chord  to  proprie- 
tors  of  lumber-yards  in  New  York.  The  lumber  merclumts, 
as  they  are  called,  retail  it  to  the  inhabitants  for  common  fueL 
Fuel,  in  the  large  towns  of  America,  is  a  very  expensive 
article ;  a  carman's  load  of  fire-wood,  perhaps  not  more  than 
half  a  ton,  is  sold  at  usually  from  fifteen  shillings  to  a  guinea, 
and  frequently  at  much  more.  Coals  (not  burnt  by  one  family 
in  fifly),  imported  from  England,  bring  from  2/.  105.  to  32.  10$. 
per  chaldron,  or  thirty-six  bushels. 

I  am  yours,  most  sincerely, 
Hudson  River,  May^  1823.  T.  W. 


Art.  II.    Notes  on  the  Pyrenees.    By  William  Ainsworth,  Esq.^ 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  &c 

The  chain  of  the  Pyrenees  apparently  extends  itself  from  the 
ocean  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  a  direction  which  seldom  de- 
viates from  the  shortest  line.  The  isolation  may  be  considered 
as  perfect  on  the  north ;  the  extensive  and  fertile  valley,  com- 
mencing beyond  Toulouse,  and  terminating  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, marked  by  the  course  of  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  and 
comprising  in  its  line  the  towns  of  Villefranche,  Castelnaudary, 
Carcassonne,  and  Narbonne,  forms  a  complete  barrier  to  the 
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too  general  views  of  those  who  suppose  a  junction  of  the 
Pyrenees,  whether  with  the  Alps  or  the  Cevennes,  through 
the  medium  of  the  "  montagne  noire,"  To  the  south  we 
have  not  had  sufficient  opportunities  of  observation  to  give  any 
determinate  opinion.  M.  Charpentier  states  that  it  is  con- 
tinued as  far  as  Cape  Ortegal,  in  Galicia.  The  limits  may 
be  considered  as  marked  in  the  north  by  the  superposition  of 
the  tertiary  formations;  to  the  south  they  have  not  been 
determined.  Its  length,  as  extending  only  from  ocean  to  sea, 
does  not  exceed  five  degrees  of  longitude ;  its  breadth  vary- 
ing throughout  with  the  extent  of  the  transverse  chains.  The 
quantity  of  surface  which  it  maybe  supposed  to  occupy  has  been 
estimated  at  198  square  leagues.  In  its  central  part,  a  solution 
of  immediate  continuity  takes  place,  and  a  divergence  from  a 
straight  line ;  its  western  acclivity  receding  1600  toises  to  the 
south,  but  in  the  same  direction  as  the  eastern  acclivity.  The 
general  direction  of  the  chain,  with  respect  to  the  meridian, 
18  constantly  from  east^south-east  to  west-south-west,  and  that 
of  the  strata  is  most  generally  the  same.  In  investigating  their 
structure,  the  Pyrenees  appear  to  consist  of  a  series  of  bands 
of  alpine  limestone,  old  red  sandstone,  and  transition  rocks, 
reposing  alternately  on  mica  slate,  or  granite,  or  a  mass  of 
intermediary  rocks,  locked  here  and  there  in  stratified  crys- 
talline beds.  The  gneiss  and  mica  slate,  generally  feldspathic, 
are,  on  the  one  hand,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  transi- 
tion series,  that  Am6  Bou£  did  not  think  that  their  separation 
was  possible ;  while  their  intimate  relation  with  the  crystal- 
line deposits,  and  the  accidents  of  the  latter,  led  him  to  suspect 
that  these  were  most  probably  of  a  date  posterior  to  that  of 
gneiss.  M.  Charpentier,  considering  the  crystalline  primitive 
rocks  to  join  the  base  of  the  chain,  supposes  agradation  as  marked 
by  the  succession  of  primitive,  transition,  and  secondary  rocks ; 
and,  to  account  for  their  degradation  and  frequent  absence  on 
the  Spanish  side,  gives  an  ancient  hypothetical  section,  by 
which  the  culmuiatma  point  of  the  crystalline  mass  being  car- 
ried away  with  the  other  formations  to  the  south,  leaves  the 
transition  and  secondary  rocks  predominating  on  the  chain. 

The  crystalline  rocks  never  attain  in  the  east  an  elevation 
equal  to  1500 toises;  while  the  transition  series,  succeeding  im- 
mediately in  the  continuation  of  the  crest,  rise  to  an  elevation 
exceeding  that  sum,  and  continue,  without  interruption,  to  the 
Port  de  Glare,  where  the  former  again  form  the  crest  of  the 
chain.  The  elevation  of  the  latter  is  here  at  its  maximum ; 
but  the  culminating  point  of  the  Pyrenees,  ascertained  by  the 
ffeodesical  operations  of  MM.  Reboul  and  Vidal  to  be  not  the 
Mont  Perdu,  but  the  easterly  peak  of  the  Maladetta,  known 
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under  the  name  of  Pic  d'Anethou.  This  latter  does  not  form 
part  of  the  crest  of  the  principal  chain,  but  is  situated  at  the 
origin  of  a  valley. 

Coursing  to  the  west-north-west,  the  crest  leaves  the  cul- 
minating point  of  Mont  Perdu  to  the  south,  and  the  Pic  du  midi 
d' Assau,  Neouvielle,  and  Vigne  Mali  to  the  north,  presenting 
at  the  appearance  of  the  overlying  alpine  limestone  accidents 
which  give  rise  to  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  scenery. 
Beyond  the  Pic  du  midi  d' Assau,  the  transition  rocks  are  suc- 
ceeded by  the  old  red  sandstone,  which,  alternating  for  short 
spaces  with  the  former,  continues  to  nearly  the  western  oceanic 
extremity  of  the  chain.  The  crystalline  rocks  are  not  thus 
found  constituting  the  greater  portion  of  the  crest,  nor  do 
they  in  those  points  attain  an  elevation  much  exceeding  that 
of  the  transition  or  secondary  series.  The  alpine  limestone  in 
the  north-east  of  the  chain  constitutes  a  series  of  parallel  chains, 
continued  to  the  Montague  de  Corbieres,  where  it  is  suc- 
ceeded by  clay  slate  and  greywacke,  by  which  the  crest  is  con- 
tinued ;  while  it  forms  a  series  of  transverse  chains,  met  with 
again  lying  at  the  extremities  of  the  transition  rocks;  the 
band  of  the  latter  reposing  on  granite  mountains  reappears 
on  the  other  side,  to  form  the  crest  of  the  principal  chain.  By 
this  disposition,  the  Pyrenees  represent  in  their  eastern  por- 
tion three  different  chains,  in  which  the  band  of  transition 
rocks,  forming  the  line  of  the  principal  crest,  predominates 
over  the  crystalline  series,  lying  at  some  distance  to  the  north- 
east, or  in  the  direction  from  which  the  waters  should  have 
effected  the  degradation  of  the  first  series. 

In  all  cases,  if  we  proceed  by  describing  the  variety  in  con- 
stitution, or  of  combination,  in  each  separate  protuberance,  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  geognostic  stratum  of  a  chain  of  hills  or 
mountains,  we  shall  arrive  at  but  an  imperfect  notion,  even 
when  accompanied  with  the  most  minute  details.  Taking, 
however,  in  view  the  physical  character  of  the  range,  with  the 
general  principles  of  its  internal  constitution,  we  can,  by  tracing 
the  elements  of  the  disposition  and  accidents  of  the  former,  in 
the  deposition  and  developement  of  its  mineral  constituents, 
ally  in  our  description  phenomena  which  are  never  separated 
in  nature,  and  deduce  some  general  notions  on  the  origin  of 
the  mineral  masses.  For  the  variety  which  the  same  mineral 
constituents  are  capable  of  assuming  in  their  combination, 
renders  it  both  a  tedious  and  useless  task  to  pursue  such  inves- 
tigations to  their  ultimate  point :  but  the  disposition  which  the 
same  minerals  assume  with  respect  to  their  geognostic  super- 
positions, or  to  their  geographical  distribution,  is  of  the  utmost 
impoitance  in  deductions  from  the  physical  characters  of  a  geo- 
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logical  tract;  and,  whatever  may  have  been  the  agents  which 
have  produced  the  contrasted  configurations  on  this  tract, 
still  the  phenomena  of  internal  structure,  or  the  variety  in 
external  characters,  will  always  afFord  physical  indices  of  the 
nature  of  these  influences,  while,  by  a  study  of  any  one  of  them 
alone,  we  may  be  led,  from  the  want  of  proper  indications, 
into  the  widest  field  of  hypothesis*  The  deposition  of  allu- 
vial tracts  by  water,  the  piling  up  of  mountains  of  sand  by 
the  winds,  the  formation  of  basaltic  columns  by  volcanoes, 
the  uprising  of  forests  of  islands,  whose  architects  are  minute 
and  idmost  invisible,  Anally  cementing  together  to  form  con- 
tinents, are  so  many  striking  and  well  known  features  in  geo- 
logy; but  the  power  that  consolidated,  or  the  hand  that 
hewed  out,  the  giant  forms  that  adorn  the  surface  of  the  earth 
has  not  yet  been  felt  by  man. 

Besides  the  mountains  foiming  the  principal  chain,  there 
occur  in  the  Pyrenees  many  others  united  by  a  common  crest, 
and  forming  chains  running  sometimes  in  a  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  that  of  the  chain  generally  denominated  transverse 
or  divergent ;  others  follow  a  course  which  is  parallel  to  that 
of  the  principal  crest,  and  are  thus  lateral  or  parallel  chains. 
While  the  termination  of  the  transverse  chains  generally  takes 
place  in  the  plains,  or  in  the  meeting  of  two  valleys,  that  of 
the  parallel  or  lateral  chains  most  treauently  occurs  in  the 
larger  transverse  valleys  of  the  chain.     The  most  striking  dif- 
ferences between  the  structure  of  the  transverse  and  principal 
chains  in  the  Pyrenees  occur  in  the  Maladetta,  where,  while 
considerations  founded  on  the  phenomena  of  valleys,  and  on 
the  physical  distribution  of  the  waters,  mark  the  transition 
rocks  as  forming  the  principal  crest,  granitic  rocks  strike  out 
in  a  south-westerly  direction,  attaining  an  elevation  of  1787 
toises.  •     The  chaui  of  Mont  Perdu,  perpendicular  to  the 
crest,  is  also  transverse  to  the  limestone  chain ;  and  thus  the 
Ara  river  courses  parallel  to  the  streams  supplying  the  Cinca 
river.     With  these  two  exceptions,  and  the  ridge  of  alpine 
limestone  taking  its  departure  from  Mont  Aistaince  (and  the 
accidents  they  present  mark  their  difference  from  other  trans- 
verse chains),  all  the  rest  that  take  their  departure  from  the 
principal  crest  are  similar  in  structure  to  the  rock  of  which 
they  constitute  braiiches.t 

•  The  French  toisc  is,  according  to  General  Roy,  equal  to  1  •06575 
Enslidh  fitthom. 

f  The  memoir  of  M.  llclwul,  read  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1788,  established  that  the  calcareous  beds  of  the  Marbore  and  Mont  Perdu 
tie  every  where  on  sranite  or  argilhiceous  schists,  or  on  mtermediary  (tran- 
otkm)  siliccotu  rociui. 
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At  the  Tour  de  Soube  the  granite,  topped  with  alpine  lime* 
stone,  crops  out  above  the  transition  series,  attaining  an  eleva- 
vation  of  1607  toises,  forming  in  this  case  the  crest  of  the 
chain.  The  transverse  chains  are  constituted  of  transition 
rocks,  reposmg  on  older  formations.  Transverse  chains,  of  a 
structure  similar  to  that  of  the  crest  at  their  departure,  may 
in  their  course  be  overlaid  by  other  rocks :  thus,  the  mica 
slate  overlies  all  the  transverse  chain  of  granite  originating 
between  the  Port  d'Estaubas  and  the  Port  de  Clarabide,  as 
the  transition  rocks  overlie  the  mica  slate  a  little  further 
down  the  chain.  As  mica  slate  is  only  met  with  associated 
with  granite  rocks,  so  the  primitive  limestone  is  only  seen 
forming  detached  masses  on  the  same  mountain  rock,  nor  can 
its  distribution  be  at  all  associated  with  any  of  the  physical 
phenomena  exhibited  by  the  mountain  chain. 

No  chains  occur  in  the  Pyrenees,  following  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  principal  crest,  which  are  not  either  attached 
to  it  or  to  other  parallel  chains ;  and  we  believe  that  this  fiurt 
is  applicable  to  mountain  chains  in  general.  We  do  not  think 
that  the  difference  of  formation,  or  the  absence  of  any  hilly 
connection  between  two  parallel  chains  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  one  another,  can  satisfactorily  establish  their  inde- 
pendence ;  but  the  isolation  of  a  transverse  chain  would  always, 
a  priori^  decide  upon  its  local  geographical  relations,  in  most 
countries  of  mountains  and  mountain  chains.  There  occur  on 
the  lateral  limits  chains  of  a  different  structure  coursing  pa- 
rallel to  the  principal  crest.  This  fact  led  one  of  the  old 
geologists  to  divide  geognostic  formations,  then  mostly  studied 
in  mountain  chains,  into  bands :  Guettard  describes  a  sablo- 
nous  band,  a  marly  band,  and  a  schistose  or  metallic  band ; 
and  the  Pyrenees  present  features  very  nearly  allied  to  these 
views.  These  inlying  chains  are  in  most  cases  formed  of  rocks 
or  deposits  of  a  more  modem  formation  than  the  principal 
crest,  of  which  they  are  oftentimes  the  debris.  Bourguet,  in 
his  Phenomena  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Globe^  says,  the  chains 
extending  from  east  to  west  have  sometimes  shells  and  plants 
on  them ;  while  their  branches,  extending  north  or  south,  are 
entirely  formed  of  fish,  shells,  plants,  &c. :  but  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  he  was  alluding  to  their  real  direction  with 
respect  to  the  meridian,  or  to  the  relation  of  lateral  and  of 
transverse  chains  to  one  another. 

In  the  Pyrenees  parallel  chains  are  generally  of  a  structure 
different  from  that  of  the  principal :  they  are  chiefly  consti- 
tuted of  alpine  or  Jura  limestone,  the  former  of  which,  with 
few  exceptions,  always  forms  hills  having  a  similar  line  of 
direction-     These  exceptions  occur  in  the  chain  of  the  Mont 
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Perdu,  and  in  the  Valli^e  d' Aure.     The  lateral  chains  formed 
by  the  transition  rocks  have  marked  peculiarities,  and  an  in- 
dependence as  chains,  as  strongly  marked  by  their  physical 
characters  as  by  their  geo^ostic  constitution :  such  are  the 
chains  of  the  Corbieres  de  la  BarguilWre,  Mont  de  Pinet,  &c. 
The  primitive  crystalline  rocks  form  several  extensive  lateral 
chains ;  those  in  the  east  are  continued  by  the  Pic  de  St.  Bar- 
thelemy  to  the  valley  of  Saleat,  presenting  in  their  course 
ccis^  or  ports,  as  in  the  principal  chain.    The  direction  of  the 
granite  mountain  of  Irsovia  Mendi,  or  the  line  of  its  greatest 
extent,  is  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  chain.    It  results  from 
the  relation  of  transverse  and  lateral  chains,  that  chains  which 
are  transverse  to  the  principal  have  others  perpendicular  to 
themselves,  and  generally  similar  in  structure,  which  may  be 
parallel  to  the  principal  chain,  the  latter  generally  giving  rise 
to  one  rivulet  or  more ;  and  the  relation  of  the  lateral  to  the 
transverse  chains  must  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  former  to 
the  principal,  the  transverse  being  mostly  of  a  similar  struc- 
ture.    It  also  results  from  this  disposition,  that  the  generality 
of  the  Pyrenean  valleys,  originating  from  the  crest  oi  the  prin- 
cipal chain,  are  transverse  with  respect  to  it,  but  longitudinal 
with  respect  to  the  transverse  chains,  which  also  originate 
firom  the  main  crest;  while  the  valleys  dividing  the  moun- 
tains, and  forming  the  line  of  the  crest  of  the  perpendicular 
chains,  transverse  with  respect  to  them,  are  parallel  with  re- 
gard to  the  main  chain,  and  to  the  valleys  dividing  the  lateral 
or  parallel  chains.     Most  of  the  transverse  valleys  of  the  Py- 
renees, as  previously  remarked  by  Ramond  and  Charpentier, 
present  at  their  origin  a  vast  basin,  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, or  a  succession  of  basins,  which  rise  one  above  the 
other ;  so  that  the  valley,  instead  of  offering  a  uniform  slope, 
lises  by  so  many  stages  towards  the  crest  of  the  chain.     This 
arrangement  occasions  the   mountain    torrents   descending 
from  above  to  form  cataracts  or  falls ;  but  this,  as  in  fact  the 
diminution  in  size  or  contraction  of  these  basins  or  oules 
(alles) :  as  they  are  termed  in  the  language  of  tiie  country,  we 
have  always  observed  to  be  connected  with  other  geognostic 
changes. 

The  valleys  which  divide  the  parallel  chains  are  alone  truly 
longitudinal.  They  occur  generally  in  the  direction  of  the 
strata  of  the  mountain  ;  and  the  difference  l)etween  the  direc- 
tion of  the  valley  and  that  of  the  strata  affects  the  formation 
of  caverns.  Charpentier  has  remarked,  in  the  Pvrenees,  that 
the  entry  of  valleys  terminating  in  the  plain  is  sometimes 
large,  sometimes  narrow ;  but  valleys  terminating  in  another 
▼alky  are  almost  always  narrow  at  their  origin :  of  which  fact 
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he  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  seen  the  geognostic 
cause ;  as  the  junction  of  one  valley  or  more  generally  takes 
place  in  a  basin,  and  the  extent  of  the  latter  is  proportioned 
to  the  number  and  to  the  size  of  the  outlets  which  terminate 
in  it. 

The  sum  of  the  maximum  of  elevation  of  the  crest  marked 
in  the  peaks  or  culmmating  points,,  and  of  the  minimum 
marked  by  the  transverse  valleys  and  cols,  ports  or  passages, 
gives  the  mean  height  of  the  crest  chain  of  hills.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  mean  height  of  the  line  of  the  crest  by  the 
mean  height  of  the  cols,  ports,  or  passes,  is,  even  according  to 
the  Baron  de  Humboldt,  an  abstract  idea,  and  vague  when 
there  is  grouping  of  mountains  and  no  continuous  chain ;  and 
I  think  that  a  nearer  approximation  would  be  gained  to  the 
mean  height  of  the  crest  by  a  comparison  of  the  maximum 
and  minimum  of  elevation  of  the  protuberances  themselves, 
than  by  a  hasty  calculation  founded  upon  the  height  of  such 
ridges  or  passes,  whose  depths  are  oftentimes  connected 
wim  accidents  posterior  to  the  formation  of  the  chain.  Some 
countries  of  mountains,  as  the  Himmaleh,  are  traversed  by 
large  rivers;  chains  (dovre-feldt,  &c)  are  often  divided  by 
profound  rents,  which  are  sometimes  empty  veins  (Jameson, 
Von  Buch) ;  while  the  basin  of  the  crest  may,  in  other  cases, 
be  filled  with  deposits  of  the  coal  formation  or  other  secondary 
or  more  modern  deposits  (Alps,  Lebau).  The  data  upon 
which  the  calculation  of  the  mean  height  of  the  crest  of  the 
Pyrenees  has  been  founded  are  more  or  less  empirical ;  for 
the  country  of  mountains  known  under  that  name  consists  of 
a  series  of  parallel  and  lateral  chains,  from  which  the  principal 
is  oftentimes  difficult  to  be  distinguished.  When  a  country 
of  mountains,  as  the  Grampians  for  example,  consists  not  of 
one  continuous  crest,  but  of  a  series  of  crests,  more  or  less 
parallel  to  one  another,  traversing  the  country  at  angles  to 
the  line  of  the  direction  of  the  chain,  the  data  of  the  calcula* 
tion  should  be  founded  on  the  mean  height  of  the  culminating 
points  and  minimum  of  crest  in  each  chain,  which  alone  can 
give  the  mean  height  of  the  whole  range  ;  and  in  this  case  the 
transverse  or  divergent  chains  should  be  entirely  neglected. 
From  the  disposition  of  countries  of  mountains,  and  one  which 
appears  common,  some  apparent  anomalies  take  place  :  thus,  a 
chain  that  is  divergent,  and  transverse  to  the  chain  whose 
crests  are  to  give  the  data  for  the  calculation  of  the  mean 
height  of  the  range,  may  be  parallel  to  the  line  of  that  range 
which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  crest.  Charpentier 
has  remarked,  in  the  Pyrenees,  that  the  point  of  departure 
of  transverse  or  Ikternl  branches  from   the  main   or  from 
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lateral  chains,  is  generally  marked  by  an  increase  of  elevation 
(culminating  point) ;  as  the  extremity  of  these  branches,  when 
not  lost  in  the  plain,  is  generally  a  peak  of  considerable 
hemht. 

The  culminating  points  of  lateral  chains  may  surpass  in 
h^ht  the  elevation  of  the  summits  of  the  principal  chain, 
while  the  mean  height  of  the  crest  of  the  latter  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  former ;  as  the  height  of  the  culminating  points  in 
one  chain  of  mountains  may  exceed  that  of  another,  while 
the  mean  height  of  the  crest  may  be  greater  in  the  latter : 
and  this  is  the  groundwork  of  the  greatest  difference  between 
the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  the  Pyrenean  mountains. 

Superiority  of  height  of  crest,  as  well  as  preeminence  of 
summit,  may  also  exist  in  parallel  or  in  transverse  chains,  and 
not  in  the  principal ;  and  as  a  general  fact,  not  hitherto  ob- 
served, the  culminating  points  of  countries  of  mountains  are 
seldom  in  the  centre  of  the  chain,  but  at  the  extremity,  whilst, 
when  the  highest  summits  occur  towards  the  centre,  they 
almost  invariably  exist  hi  small  transverse  branches,  and  some- 
times between  two  parallel  chains.  It  must  not  be  confounded 
here  that  transverse  chains  may  be  parallel  to  one  another 
while  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  crest ;  they  are  then 
parallel  transverse  chains,  but  not  lateral,  and  the  structure 
of  the  ridges  most  generally  differs  from  that  of  the  lateral 
chains.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  latter  when  op- 
posed to  the  principal  crest ;  but  when  the  last  is  wanting, 
and  the  crest  exists  in  a  series  of  parallel  ranges,  the  struc- 
ture will  be  found  similar,  or,  at  least,  pretty  nearly  of  the 
same  age. 

The  culminating  points,  or  the  maxima  of  the  lines  of  the 
crests  of  the  principal  chains  of  mountains  in  £uroi)e,  in  Ame- 
rica, and  in  Asia,  are,  according  to  De  Humboldt,  as  the 
numbers  10,  l^,  18;  that  is  to  say,  they  follow  pretty  nearly 
a  progression  by  differences,  whose  relation  is  one  half.  But 
in  the  seven  chains  of  the  Alps,  the  Andes,  the  Himmaleh, 
the  Caucasus,  the  Alleghani,  and  the  Venezuela,  the  relation 
between  the  mean  height  of  tlie  crest  and  the  culminating 
points  is>  as  1  to  1  -^qj  or  as  I  to  2. 

M.  Ramond  had  already  remarked,  that  the  crest  of  the 
Pyrenees  is  only  a  little  lower  than  the  mean  height  of  the 
Alps,  while  that  which  characterises  the  last  chain  is  the  great 
relative  elevation  of  its  culminating  points ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
relation  of  tliese  summits  to  the  mean  height  of  tlie  line  of  the 
crest.  From  De  Humboldt's  calculation,  fomided  upon  the 
mean  height  of  the  passes  or  ports,  and  tiiat  of  the  culmin- 
ating points,  the  mean  height  of  the  line  of  crest  is  equal  in 
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the  Andes  to  the  culminatiiig  points  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  m 
the  Himmaleh  to  the  ailminating  points  <^  the  Alps.  From 
considerations  founded  on  the  same  data,  the  relation  of  the 
mean  height  of  minimum  of  crest  to  the  ailminating  point 
would  be  in  the  Pyrenees  as  1 :  1*4 ;  in  the  Alps  as  1 :  S;  in 
the  Andes  as  1 :  1*8;  in  the  Venezuela  as  1 :  1*8 ;  in  the  Cau- 
casus as  1 : 2 ;  in  the  Alleghani  as  1 :  1*8  ;  in  the  Himmaleh 
as  1 :  1*8. 

Considerations  founded  on  a  physical  c(Hic^ti<m  of  the 
height  of  chains,  which  will  improve  as  the  fiicts  connected 
with  their  physical  laws  will  be  more  perfectly  developedf 
are  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  oryctography  of  the  eiu-tfa. 
The  graphic  sections  used  by  De  Humboldt  in  his  delinea- 
tions of  the  Andes,  by  Parrat  and  Engelhardt  in  the  Cau- 
casus, by  Wahlenberg  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  the 
Carpathians,  by  Schublers  and  Hoffinann  in  France,  by 
D'CEynhausen  and  Deehen  in  the  Capitania  de  Minas 
Geraes,  by  IVEschw^e  in  the  plains  of  Mysore  and  the 
gates  of  Malabar,  and  by  the  engineering  officers  attadied 
to  the  survey  of  Major  Lambton  in  India,  and  which  are 
founded  on  simple  barometric  or  geodesical  operations,  have 
been  of  much  utility  in  obtaining  conclusions  of  this  nature. 
The  Marquis  La  Place,  led  to  consider  that  the  sur&ce  of 
the  earth,  when  liquid,  would  be  pretty  nearly  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium,  from  the  harmony  which  experiments  on  the 
pendulum  offer  with  the  results  given  by  the  mensuration  of 
terrestrial  degrees  and  with  the  lunar  inequalities,  remarks, 
that  as  it  would  follow  from  this  agreement  that  the  mean  depths 
of  the  sea  might  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  height  of  con- 
tinents and  islands,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  mean  height 
bears  little  connection  with  the  culminating  points  of  moun- 
tain chains,  while  the  mean  height  of  the  crests  forms  an  indis- 
pensable accessary  to  the  evaluation ;  and,  as  De  Humboldt 
has  remarked  at  greater  length,  the  chains  and  mountains 
which  attract  the  curiosity  of  the  vulgar  have  much  less 
importance  in  such  considerations  than  the  vast  plateaux,  and 
undulating  plains,  and  alternating  slopes,  which  influence,  by 
their  extent  and  their  mass,  the  position  of  the  mean  surface ; 
that  is  to  say,  upon  the  height  of  a  plane  so  placed,  that  the 
sum  of  the  positive  ordinates  are  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
negative  ordinates. 

There  are  other  more  or  less  important  phenomena 
attached  to  the  geography  of  mountain  chains,  and  among 
these  their  external  aspect  and  outline  form  interesting  fea- 
tures, when  from  the  ramparts  of  Montauban  we  first  com- 
mand that  vale,  or  rather  plain,  which  extends  on  one  side  to 
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tlie  sea,  and  in  front  to  the  Pjrrenees.  Then  opens  to  our  eyes 
a  prospect  of  an  oceanic  vastness,  in  which  the  eye  loses 
itself;  an  almost  boundless  scene  of  cultivation,  an  animated 
but  confused  mass  of  infinitely  varied  parts,  melting  gradually 
into  the  distant  obscure  from  which  emerges  the  amazing 
frame  of  the  Pyrenees,  rearing  their  silver  heads  far  above 
the  clouds,  their  towering  masses  heaped  one  upon  another  in 
a  stupendous  manner,  and  covered  with  snow,  offering  a  variety 
of  lights  and  shades,  from  their  indented  forms,  and  the  im« 
mensity  of  their  projections.  One  of  the  first  phenomena  which 
strike  the  observer  on  approaching  a  mountain  chain,  is  the 
line  of  demarcation  with  the  plain  below ;  and  thus  we  find  the 
Pyrenees  bordered  on  the  north  by  an  immense  plain,  while, 
to  the  south,  transverse  chains,  succeeded  by  isolated  rocks, 
advance  &r  into  the  kingdom  of  Spain.  The  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy  stretch  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Alps,  forming  a  well 
marked  line  at  the  base  of  the  mountains :  the  same  occurs  in 
the  plains  of  Tartary,  attaining,  according  to  some,  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  SOOO  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  a  calcu- 
lation, however,  far  surpassed  by  Barrow.  The  extent  of  the 
base  is  found  to  vary  in  different  formations ;  but,  as  a  general 
fiurt,  mountains  which  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  chain,  or 
that  are  more  or  less  isolated,  have  the  most  extended  base. 
Almost  all  the  accidents  presented  in  the  phenomena  of  the 
mountain  chains  of  the  Pyrenees,  whether  in  their  grouping, 
their  alegnation,  their  departition  *,  their  approximation,  the 
rq^arity  of  acclivity,  the  uniformity  of  height,  the  form  of 
their  summits,  or  in  the  general  accidents  which  accompany 
these,  are  attached  to  similar  circumstances.  Leaving  the 
extensive  lands  to  the  north-west,  the  chain  is  approached, 
after  crossing  the  Adour,  through  a  country  of  hills  of  alpine 
limestone ;  their  height  is  insiginficant,  their  summits  rounded, 
and  their  acclivities,  as  their  valleys,  clothed  with  luxuriant 
crops,  or  the  scattered  huts  of  the  Basques.  The  granite 
mountain  of  Irsovia  Mendi  presents  itself  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  but  its  sunmiit  is  rounded.  Several  hills  of  old 
kkI  sandstone  are  traversed  near  St.  Jean  pied  de  Port, 
without  any  difference  in  outline  being  perceptible.  From  the 
latter  town  there  is  a  road  traversing  the  chain;  anotlier 
recedes  north-easterly  round  a  long  transverse  ridge  of  tran- 
sition rocks,  from  whose  rugged  heights  are  again  perceptible 
the  snow-topped  mountains  of  secondary  rocks,  which  consti- 
tute the  principal  crest  in  this  part  of  the  chain.     The  green- 

*  The  study  of  physical  geography  is  yet  so  novel,  that  we  have  been 
obliged  to  adopt  terms  scarcely  yet  in  general  use. 
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sward  crowmn^  the  outlying  hills  eflfects  a  gradatioii  with  the 
plains  below,  the  dark  tint  of  the  bare  rock  on  the  acclivities 
diminishes  the  intensity  of  the  shades,  while  the  eternal  snows 
lose  their  lofty  sommits  in  the  passing  clouds. 

The  disposition  generally  assumed  by  the  alpine  limueslone 
is  that  of  gentle  slopes  in  the  direction  of  its  indination,  with 
bleak  precipices  on  the  opposite  side,  continued  oftentimes  fiir 
a  great  distance  in  the  line  of  the  direction  of  the  strata;  in 
the  pass  between  Simonx  and  Alet,  in  the  Eastern  Pjrrenees, 
the  strata  descend  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  perpendicular  aspect 
to  the  banks  of  the  river  Aude.  The  transition  rocks  pr^ent 
sometimes  the  same  features,  particularly  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Corbi^res :  in  the  latter  chain,  above  the  town  of  St.  Paul, 
the  uniformity  of  disposition  is  broken  by  a  shift  allowing  a 
passage  through  the  chain.  The  valley  of  the  CcMrbieres  is 
reached  from  Mirepoix  through  a  glen,  in  which  the  road 
descends  for  more  than  a  league  at  a  considerable  angle  of  in- 
clination ;  it  is  rendered  safer  by  piled  walls  of  stones.  Huge 
precipices  are  seen  below,  and  one  or  two  caverns  are  met 
with  in  the  ascent,  from  which  we  drove  numerous  pipistrelles, 
notwithstanding  the  proofs  of  fires  having  lately  illumined  thdr 
dark  gloom,  llie  great  valley,  terminating  in  the  horizon's 
brink,  feeding  for  many  miles  no  stream  of  magnitude,  clothed 
with  alternate  fields  of  vines*,  maize,  and  olives,  presents  all 
the  characters  of  a  plain ;  while,  on  both  sides,  the  chains,  pre* 
senting  a  bare  perpendicular  acclivity,  descend  into  the  vale 
beneath  (a  fact  long  ago  generalised  by  Bougues),  or  rear 
aloft  their  bare  foreheads  in  aged  majesty.  Goats  are  here 
the  companions  of  the  raven  or  the  eagle ;  while  oftentimes 
the  bay  of  the  shepherd's  dog,  disturbing  the  wolf  from  his 
brake,  is  heard  in  the  distant  mountains,  at  whose  foot  man 
appears  a  rightly  diminutive  thing. 

Mountains  which  have  not  an  abrupt  acclivity  towards  the 
valley  which  they  border  seldom  present  a  uniform  slope 
from  their  base  to  their  summit,  being  generally  interrupted 
by  plateaux  or  escarpments,  which  sometimes  correspond  with 
those  of  an  opposite  side. 

The  transition  rocks,  tame  in  their  outline  near  the  limits 
of  the  chain,  become  more  and  more  bold  as  they  approach 
the  central  districts,  where  they  cannot  be  distinguished  in 
their  external  aspect  from  the  rocks  constituting  the  remain- 
der of  the  crest  In  the  disposition  of  the  granitic  blocks, 
vertically  placed  on  almost  all  the  peaks  formed  of  that  moun- 

*  It  is  the  vale  that  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the  excellent  Roussillon 
wine. 
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tain  rock,  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  general  direction  of  the 
mountain  chain,  has  been  seen  one  of  the  strongest  proo&  of 
the  stratification  of  that  rock.  The  same  disposition  may  be 
observed  in  the  mountains  formed  of  old  red  sandstone  in  the 
vicinity  of  Alet,  &c. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  mention  how  much  the  external  as- 
pect of  the  mountains  varies  between  the  lateral  and  the  prin- 
dipal  chains :  the  latter  present  everywhere  bold  yet  beautiful 
fixtures,  the  tints  of  a  Guido  with  the  colouring  of  a  Raphael. 
The]^  are  nowhere  more  striking  in  their  outline  than  in  the 
central  part  of  the  chain.  To  him  who  has  visited  the  Py- 
renees, the  names  of  the  Poit  de  Benasque  d'Or,  and  the  Col 
de  Moines,  recal  scenes  of  irregular  beauty  and  wildness 
equaUed  in  few  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  of  Tavemie  that  the  French  say,  "  II  nous  faudroit 
ici  Buffon  pour  la  d^rire,  et  Delille  pour  la  chanter."  * 

The  eloquent  and  lamented  Ramond,  speaking  of  the 
Breach  of  Roland,  says,  "  Figure  to  yourself  a  wall  of  rocks 
from  three  to  six  hundred  feet  high,  elevated  between  France 
and  Spain,  and  physically  separating  them :  suppose,  again, 
this  wall  curved  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  with  its  convexity 
towards  France :  and  finally  imagine  that,  in  tlie  very  centre, 
Roland  himself^  moiuited  on  his  war-horse,  wished  to  force  a 
passage;  and  that,  with  a  single  blow  of  his  famous  sword,  he 
made  a  breach  of  three  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  you  will 
liave  an  idea  of  what  the  mountaineer  calls  La  Breche  de 
Roland:' 


Art.  hi.     Certain  Effects  attending  the  Blowing  up  of  StMe 
Powder  MUl  in  PeMeshirCy  and  oUter  Matters.     By  Aouonomk* 

Sir, 
As  you  have  thought  well  to  treat  your  readers  with  my 
live  toad  and  dead  cockle,  it  is  but  natural  that  I  should  en- 
deavour to  find  you  something  better  by  way  of  second  course. 
I  think  I  may  as  well  go  a  hunting  and  fishing  for  articles  in 
the  same  track  which  I  pursued  in  my  youth,  from  the  days 
of  my  flaxen  hair  to  the  days  of  my  hoary  hairs  and  bald  pate. 
This,  I  think,  will  be  my  most  natural  track,  as  I  can  take  up 
every  thing  in  succession  worth  noting  down ;  or  rather,  in 
sportsman's  phrase,  ^^  worth  bagguig  or  basketing."  But 
though  I  may  esteem  ^^  all  fish  that  comes  in  the  net,"  you 
quite  at  liberty  to  pick  and  cull  as  you  think  proper.  You 

•  ^  h,  would  require  Buflbn  to  describe  it,  aad  Dtlille  to  ling  it." 
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heard  of  me  last  at  Middleton  limekilns,  breaking  stones 
and  picking  up  petrifactions  of  various  kinds :  you  must  now 
follow  me  a  Utde  further  north,  to  Stobs's  Powder  MilL 

It  w^as  no  powder  mill  when  first  I  knew  it,  but  a  barley  mill ; 
it  has,  however,  been  a  celebrated  powder  manufactory  for  the 
last  thirty  years.  I  could  give  you  many  accounts  of  the  many 
explosions  of  these  powder  mills,  and  of  the  many  deaths  occa- 
sioned by  them ;  but  this  would  not  properly  belong  to  natu- 
ral history,  as  the  deaths  were  any  thing  but  natural  deaths, 
else  I  ^^  could  some  tales  unfold  would  harrow  up  thy  soul  f* 
such  as  Mr.  Hunter,  one  of  the  proprietors,  being  struck 
by  a  stone  on  the  shoulder,  which  carried  off  his  naked  arm 
to  a  great  distance,  without  shattering  the  sleeve  of  his  coat 
much ;  and  how  his  arm  was  not  missed  till  he  was  carried 
into  his  house,  set  in  his  chair,  and  his  friends  endeavouring 
to  bathe  his  face  and  hands  in  cold  water  !  And  how  another 
man  was  burnt  so  that  he  kept  begging  his  friends  to  unbut- 
ton his  clothes  for  hours  after  there  were  neither  clothes  nor 
skin  on  him;  and  how  he  lived  from  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  six  in  the  evening,  in  this  state,  before  he  died  ! 
And  how  his  companion  was  blown  into  so  many  pieces  that 
his  heart  and  liver  were  found  in  different  fields! — his 
tongue  was  found  on  a  door-step  some  distance  from  the 
other  fragments  of  his  head  !  This  was  looked  upon  by  some 
as  a  summary  pimishment  for  profane  swearing,  as  that  unfor- 
tunate tongue  had  been  much  addicted  to  such  abomination : 
for  my  own  part,  I  cannot  see  that  the  tongue  was  any  more 
unfortunate  or  severely  punished  than  the  other  parts  of  his 
body.  But  all  this,  as  I  said  before,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
natural  history,  only  it  may  serve  as  a  prelude  to  what  I  may 
suggest  respecting  the  geology  of  the  earth  ;  and  I  must  join 
with  Shakspeare's  fop,  and  say, 

"  It  is  a  pity,  so  it  is, 


That  villanoiis  saltpetre  should  be  digg'd 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth,"  &c. 

But  I  am  going  to  infer  that  the  bowels  of  the  earth  may  not  be 
so  harmless  as  it  is  generally  supposed;  for  accumulations  of  this 
same  villanous  saltpetre  may,  by  a  natural  process  of  chemis- 
try, at  certain  ages  of  the  earth,  explode,  and  shatter  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  this  globe,  and  thereby  produce  the  various  phe- 
nomena of  geology  which  so  much  puzzle  us  poor  sand-blind 
mortals.  Nevertheless,  this  supposition  does  not  answer  all 
my  notions  for  the  phenomena  of  geology.  We  must  know 
that  there  are  myriads  of  globes  in  the  miiverse  besides  ours ; 
some  of  them  may  be  more  overcharged  with  saltpetre,  or 
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even  with  far  stronger  combustibles,  which,  bursting,  may 
strike  this  globe  as  the  stone  did  Mr.  Hunter.  Or  suppose 
that  the  Ruler  of  the  universe  occasionally  sends  us  a  cannon- 
ball  about  the  shape  and  size  of  a  comet :  whether  such  ball 
be  composed  of  fire,  or  water,  or  cast  iron,  or  larger  or 
smaller  than  the  earth ;  or  whether  with  the  velocity  of  light- 
ning or  the  tardiness  of  a  stream  of  water ;  or  whether  such 
ball  be  sent  by  the  power  of  gunpowder  or  steam,  or  electri- 
city, or  what  is  most  consistent  with  all  his  works  —  some 
clockwork  machinery,  still  the  effect  must  be  in  proportion 
to  the  cause.  And  that  this  globe  has  suffered  many  such 
blawS'^p  is  quite  evident ;  and  that  it  will  undergo  many  more 
such,  is  quite  probable :  but  as  a  thousand  years  are  but  as 
one  day  to  the  Eternal  Being,  so  the  times  of  such  "  wreck 
of  nature  and  crush  of  worlds  "  are  as  much  understood  by 
us  as  the  striking  of  a  clock  by  the  fingers  and  figures  on 
the  dial-plate.  Though  the  heavenly  bodies  are  immense  in 
magnitude  as  well  as  in  number,  they  are  not  infinite  in  great- 
ness, as  many  of  them  can  be  measured  to  a  great  nicety  :  and 
as  for  an  infinite  number^  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  for 
though  the  whole  globe,  or  the  whole  of  ten  thousand  globes, 
were  composed  of  mustard-seeds,  which  are  said  to  be  "  the 
least  of  all  seeds,"  yet  one  seed  taken  from  them  would 
make  the  number  less.  But  the  Creator  of  all  these  globes 
must  be  infinite  in  greatness  as  well  as  in  all  his  other  at- 
tributes, at  least  as  much  superior  to  nil  his  works  as  the 
boy  is  above  his  marbles ;  and  though  he  has  been  pleased 
to  let  these   bowls    roll   round   in  their  spheres,    with   the 

Seatest  regularity,  for  the  last  few  thousands  of  years,  yet 
ese  may  appear  as  only  a  few  moments  to  Him  who  is 
eternal;  and  there  can  be  nothing  to  hinder  Him,  at  any 
time,  from  picking  up  any  one  of  such  bowls  and  shooting  it  at 
any  one  of  the  others ;  nay,  very  likely,  some  globe  or  other 
is  already  on  its  journey  towards  our  globe,  and  may  shatter 
it  in  the  maimer  that  the  poor  powder-maker  was  shattered ; 
or  it  may  only  burn  it,  as  his  companion  was  burnt. 

No  doubt  you  will  say  that  I  am  got  a  long  way  out 
of  my  depth :  I  grant  it,  but  I  care  for  no  depth  in  either 
salt  water  or  fresh.  I  am  very  fond  of  swimming ;  wherefore, 
then,  should  my  spirit  be  confined  to  grovel  among  the  clouds, 
only  a  few  hundreds  of  yards  above  this  dirty  globe,  not  fairly 
out  of  the  stench  of  it  ?  No,  no.  Sir ;  my  soul  shall  magnify 
the  Lord  of  all  worlds,  of  all  systems ;  I  will  proclaim  Him  a 
great  God,  and  a  great  King  above  all  gods.  I  am  no  atheist 
nor  blasphemer:  those  who  worship  little  gods  in  the  likeness 
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of  men,  or  lambs,  or  pigeons,  are  the  greatest  blasf^bemars, 
atheists,  and  idolaters  in  the  world. 

I  hope  your  Magazine  of  Natural  History  will  make  us 
acquainted  with  a  system  of  nature  much  superior  to  that 
which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  barbarous  ages, 
viz.  that  there  is  but  one  earth,  a  four-cornered  platform ;  and 
one  heaven,  an  arch  over  it ;  and  that  the  stars  were  so  many 
brass  or  silver  nails  driven  into  the  ceiling ;  and  that  some  day 
soon  they  would  fall  out  upon  the  earth,  like  apples  from  a 
tree  in  a  whirlwind !  Truly,  Sir,  such  doctrine  is  more  ridi- 
culous than  that  of  the  old  woman  who  said  she  looked 
upon  the  stars  as  so  many  holes  which  let  through  the  light  of 
heaven  !  We  have  been  pestered  lately  with  new  theories  of 
the  earth,  and  new  systems  of  geology ;  and  if  the  above  only 
add  one  to  the  number,  it  will  be  that  of  your  sincere  fnendi 

Some  people  take  a  pride  in  boasting  of  their  great  achieve- 
ments, such  as  killing  dragons,  like  St.  George ;  or  dun  cows^ 
like  Guy  of  Warwick ;  or  fighting  with  bears,  lions,  unicorns, 
or  allij?ators ;  but  the  only  achievement  of  this  kind  which  ever 
I  performed  was  swimming  into  a  fish-pond,  skirted  with 
reeds,  and  grasping  by  the  neck  a  large  snake,  3  fl.  4  in.  long. 
I  brought  him  alive  to  land,  and  made  him  disgorge  two  fiiff- 
grown  toads,  one  of  which  I  had  just  seen  him  swallow ;  the 
other  was  three  parts  decomposed,  or  little  more  than  the 
bones  and  skin.  I  was  but  young  then ;  I  wore  the  skin  of 
the  snake  as  a  hatband  for  several  weeks ;  and  I  kept  its  oil 
in  a  bottle  for  several  years,  with  the  notion  of  curing  dis- 
orders, burns,  scalds,  and  the  bites  and  stings  of  reptiles,  as  I 
had  been  taught  by  the  old  women  in  our  country. 

I  remain.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Siowe,  Mai/j  1830.  Agronome. 


Art.  IV.     T7ie  Cuvieriauy  or  Natural^  System  of  Zoology.    By  B. 

Essay  4.  On  Mammiferous  Animals  ;  their  Division  into  Orders^ 
and  distinctive  Characters  of  each.  Comparison  between  the 
Cuvierian  and  Linnean  Systems, 

(Continued from  p.  134.) 

The  first  of  the  four  classes  of  vertebrated  animals,  called 
by  Cuvier  Mammiferous,  by  Linnaeus  Mammalia,  from  the 
Latin  word  mamma^  breasts  or  teats,  are  the  only  animals  that 
suckle  their  young ;  and  this  external  character  distinguishes 
♦hem  better  than  any  other  from  the  animals  of  the  three  sub- 
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sequent  classes.  The  class  of  mammiferous  animals  ought  to 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  animal  kingdom,  not  only  because 
it  is  the  class  to  which  we  ourselves  belong,  but  because  it  is 
that  whidi  possesses  the  most  numerous  faculties,  the  most 
delicate  sensations,  and  the  greatest  variety  of  action,  and  in 
which  the  assemblage  of  all  their  qualities  appear  so  combined, 
as  to  produce  an  intelligence  more  perfect,  more  fertile  in 
resources,  less  the  slave  of  instinct,  and  more  capable  of  pro- 
gressive perfection,  than  what  is  found  in  any  of  the  other 
classes. 

As  the  quantity  of  respiration  in  mammiferous  animals  is 
comparativelv  moderate,  they  are  generally  constituted  for 
walking  firmly,  with  a  continued  motion,  and  all  the  joints  of 
their  skeletons  are  fitted  with  a  precision  which  determines 
the  regularity  of  their  movements.  Some  animals  of  this  class, 
however,  are  able  to  raise  themselves  in  the  air  by  the  aid  of 
membranes  extended  on  the  prolongation  of  their  members, 
of  which  the  common  bat  furnishes  a  well  known  example. 
Other  animals  of  this  class  have  their  limbs  so  shortened  and 
contracted,  that  they  can  only  move  with  ease  when  in  water. 
Cetaceous  animals,  as  whales  and  seals,  afford  instances  of 
such  a  formation ;  but  they  do  not  on  this  account  lose  the 
general  character  of  mammiferous  animals. 

In  all  animals  of  this  class  the  upper  jaw  is  fixed  to  the 
cranium,  or  skull ;  the  lower  is  composed  of  only  two  pieces, 
and  is  articulated  by  a  prominent  joint  or  condyle  (from  the 
Greek  kondylos^  a  knuckle)  to  the  temporal  bone.  The  neck 
is  composed  of  seven  vertebrae,  except  in  one  species,  which 
has  nine.  The  head  of  mammiferous  animals  is  always  arti- 
culated by  two  condyles  to  the  first  vertebral  bone  called  the 
atlas.  Their  tongue  is  always  fleshy,  and  attached  to  a  bone 
called  hyoides,  which  is  com|)osed  of  smaller  pieces,  and  is 
suspended  to  the  skull  by  ligaments.  Their  two  lungs  are 
divided  into  lobes,  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  cells, 
and  are  always  enclosed,  without  adherence,  in  a  cavity  formed 
by  the  ribs  and  the  diaphragm.  Their  organ  of  voice  is  always 
at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  trachea  or  windpipe. 

Their  residence,  being  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  exposes 
them  less  to  alternation  of  temperature  than  many  of  the  ani- 
mals in  the  other  classes.  Their  bodies  have  only  a  light  co- 
vering of  hair,  which  is  generally  verv  thin  in  warm  chmates. 

Cetaceous  animals,  which  live  entirely  in  water,  are  abso- 
lutely without  hair. 

In  all  mammiferous  animals,  the  generation  is  essentially 
viviparous ;  and,  as  before  stated,  they  nourish  their  young 
with  their  milk.     There  has,  however,  been  one  singular  ani- 
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mal  discovered  in  New  Holland,  which  possesses  most  of  the 
characters  of  mammiferous  animals,  but  naturalists  are  not 
yet  decided  whether  it  be  oviparous  or  viviparous.  This  ani- 
mal is  called  by  Blumenbach  die  Omithorh^cus  paradoxicus. 
Should  it  prove  to  be  oviparous,  it  ought,  says  Cuvier,  in 
some  respects  to  be  considered  as  forming  a  particular  class. 
In  the  preceding  description  of  the  distinctive  characters 
of  mammiferous  animals,  it  has  not  been  deemed  expedient 
to  go  so  fully  into  the  anatomical  details  as  Cuvier  has  done ; 
what  is  here  given  will  suffice  to  enable  the  student  to  dis- 
tinguish the  animals  in  the  diffisrent  orders  of  this  class  from 
those  of  the  three  other  classes  of  vertebrated  animals. 

Division  of  the  Class  of  Mammiferous  Animals  into  Orders. 

The  characters  which  establish  the  essential  distincticms 
between  the  animals  of  this  class,  are  taken  from  the  organ  iX 
feeling,  and  the  organs  of  mastication.  On  the  former  depend 
their  different  degrees  of  ability  or  adroitness ;  the  latter  organs 
determine  the  nature  of  their  food,  and  are  not  only  essentially 
connected  with  their  digestive  functions,  but  with  numerous 
consequences  relating  even  to  their  intelligence. 

The  perfection  of  the  organs  of  feeling  is  estimated  by 
their  number  and  mobility,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  more  or  less  deeply  covered  at  their  extremities  with  nails 
or  hoofs. 

A  hoof  which  entirely  covers  the  part  of  the  toe  that 
touches  the  ground,  blunts  the  sense  of  feeling,  and  renders 
the  foot  incapable  of  seizing  or  grasping.  The  opposite  ex- 
treme to  this  is  where  the  nail  forms  a  single  lamina,  only 
covers  one  side  of  the  finger  or  toe,  and  leaves  the  other  un- 
covered, possessing  all  the  delicacy  of  feeling  of  which  it  is 
capable. 

The  regimen  or  nature  of  the  food  is  determined  by  the 
form  of  the  chewing  or  grinding  teeth  (mdchelieres),  the  arti- 
culation of  the  jaws  always  dependmg  on  the  form  of  these 
teeth.  Animals  that  devour  flesh  require  chewing-teeth  that 
cut  like  a  saw,  and  jaws  restricted  in  their  motion  to  opening 
and  shutting  like  scissors. 

In  order  to  bruise  seeds  or  roots,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
crown  of  the  grinders  should  be  flat,  and  that  the  jaws  should 
move  horizontally ;  it  is  further  requisite,  that  the  crown  of 
the  teeth  should  be  always  uneven,  like  a  millstone,  and  that 
the  substance  of  which  it  is  formed  should  be  composed  of 
parts  differing  in  hardness,  that  one  of  them  may  wear  faster 
than  the  other. 

>^«'  with  hoofs  are  all  necessarily  herbivorous,  and 
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have  the  crown  of  the  grinders  flat,  because  their  feet  will  not 
enable  them  to  seize  living  prey. 

Animals  with  nails  or  claws  are  susceptible  of  the  greatest 
variety  of  foitns  and  regimen,  and  besides  the  different  form  of 
thdr  ffrinders,  they  differ  much  from  each  other  in  the  activity 
and  ^licacy  of  their  toes  or  fingers.  There  is  one  character 
in  particular  which  has  prodigious  influence  on  their  skill  and 
address,  and  multiplies  their  means  of  industry :  it  is  the 
&cul1y  of  applying  the  thumb  to  the  other  fingers,  in  order  to 
seize  small  obj^ts.  It  is  this  faculty  which  constitutes  what 
is  properly  called  a  hand ;  it  is  carried  to  the  highest  perfec- 
tion in  man,  the  whole  fore  extremity  or  hand  being  entirely 
free,  it  can  be  employed  in  grasping. 

These  different  combinations,  which  strictly  determine  the 
nature  of  different  mammiferous  animals,  have  led  to  a  divi- 
akm  of  them  into  the  following  orders  :  -— 

!•  The  first  order  is  Man,  who,  besides  being  exalted  in  all 
respects  above  other  animals,  has  hands  at  the  extremity  of 
his  fore  limbs  only ;  the  extremities  of  the  lower  limbs  support 
him  in  a  vertical  position.  To  this  order  Cuvier  gives  the 
name  of  Bi'manes  (from  bis,  twice,  and  manuSi  a  hand),  or  two- 
banded. 

2.  The  order  approaching  the  nearest  to  man  in  form  is 
that  of  the  Quadru  manes,  or  four-handed.  The  animals  of 
this  order  have  hands  at  the  four  extremities  of  their  limbs; 
as  the  ape,  monkev,  &c. 

d«  The  order  of  Carnassiers,  or  flesh-eaters  (from  caro, 
flesh,  Lot,),  has  no  fore  thumb,  opposed  to  the  toes  or 
:finffer8.* 

AH  the  above  orders  have  three  kinds  of  teeth,  grinding  or 
chewing  teeth,  canine  teeth,  and  incisive  teeth. 

4«  'Die  order  Marsu'pia  is  so  denominated  from  the  Latin 
marsupium^  a  bag  or  purse,  on  account  of  the  bag  under  the 
abdomen  in  which  the  females  of  tliis  order  preserve  their 
young;  as  the  kangaroo,  opossum,  &c. 

5.  The  order  Rongeurs,  or  Gnawers  ;  from  the  French 
ranger^  to  gnaw.  The  toes  of  the  animals  in  this  order  differ 
little  from  those  of  the  Carnassiers.  They  have  no  canine 
teeth,  but  have  large  incisive  teeth  in  front,  which  serve  them 
to  gnaw  their  food  ;  as  in  the  squirrel,  beaver,  &c. 

6.  The  order  Edf/ntes;  from  the  Latin  e,  without,  and 
denSf  a  tooth.  The  animals  of  this  order  have  no  incisive 
teeth ;  their  toes  are  very  much  confined,  and  deeply  covered 

*  Cuvier  divides  the  order  of  Carnassiers  into  several  families,  one  of 
which,  the  Carnivores,  comprises  all  the  species  that  devour  large  animals ; 
the  oUier  fiuiiilie«  live  cMdIy  on  insects  or  reptiles. 
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by  IcMig  nails,  which  are  commonly  crooked.  8one  anhnalt 
of  this  order  have  no  canine  teeth,  and  others  have  no  laeth 
whatever.     The  sloth,  &c. 

7.  The  order  Pachyde'rmes  ;  from  ihe  Greek  pach^ 
thick,  and  derma,  a  skin.  This  order  comprises  aU  thi^- 
skinned  animals  with  hoofs,  th«t  do  not  ruminate.  The  ele- 
phant, horse,  &c. 

8.  The  order  Rumina^mtes  ;  from  the  Latin  ruminare,  to 
chew  again.  The  animals  of  diis  order  are  distinguished  by 
their  divided  hoo&;  the  upper  jaw  is  without  trae  incisive 
teeth ;  and  they  have  four  stomadis.    The  ox,  sheep,  &c 

9.  The  order  Ce^tace^es,  or  Cetaceous  ;  from  the  Latin 
cete,  whales.  The  animals  of  this  order  have  no  hind  limbs ; 
their  form,  which  resembles  a  fish,  and  their  aquatic  life,  might 
induce  us  to  arrange  them  in  a  separate  class,  if  all  the  other 
parts  of  their  economy  did  not  agree  with  those  of  the  class  in 
which  they  are  here  placed.  They  are  the  warm-blooded  fish 
of  the  ancients :  to  the  strength  of  the  other  Mammalia,  diey 
unite  the  advantage  of  being  supported  by  a  watery  element 
and  we  find  among  them  the  most  gigantic  of  all  animals. 

It  may  be  useful  to  compare  the  Cuvierian  arrangement  of 
mammiferous  animals  with  the  Linnean  arrangement  of  the 
same  class,  as  the  latter  was  till  very  recently  the  received 
system  of  English  naturalists.  Linnaeus  divides  the  animals 
of  this  class  into  seven  orders,  the  distinctive  characters  of 
which  are  taken  almost  exclusively  from  the  number  and 
position  of  the  teeth.  By  confining  himself  to  this  one  cha- 
racter, he  has  brought  together  in  his  first  order  animals 
greatly  unlike  in  other  respects,  as  men  and  bats.  The  generic 
characters  in  the  Linnean  system  are  also  chiefly  taken  fix)m 
the  teeth.  A  comparison  of  the  two  systems  cannot  fail  to 
convince  the  unprejudiced  naturalist,  that  the  Cuvierian  ar- 
rangement is  the  most  natural  as  well  as  the  most  scientific 

Order  1.  Prima'tes;  from  the  Latin  ^rimtt5,  first  or  chief. 
Four  incisive  and  two  canine  teeth  above,  and  the  same  num- 
ber in  the  lower  jaws.  This  order  includes  the  genera  man, 
apes,  lemurs,  and  bats,  comprising  animals  which  belong  to 
three  orders,  as  classed  by  Cuvier. 

Order  2.  Bru'ta  ;  from  the  Latin  brtdus,  brute,  imu- 
tional.  No  incisive  or  fore  teeth  in  either  jaw.  The  genera 
in  this  order  are  the  elephant,  the  Trichechus,  or  morse,  the 
sloth,  the  anteater,  the  Manis,  or  pangolin,  the  Z)asypus,  or 
armadillo :  it  comprises  animals  belonging  to  three  onlers  in 
the  Cuvierian  arrangement. 

Order  S.  Fe'iue  ;  from  the  Latin^/^n^,  a  wild  beast.  This 
order  of  Linnaeus  includes  the  Carnassiers  oS  Cavier,  except 
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the  Trich^chus.     It  comprises,  besides,  the  animals  of  die 
fourth  order  of  Cuvier,  or  the  Marsupia. 

Order  4.  Gli^res;  firom  the  Latin  gliSf  a  dormouse.  Two 
incisive  teeth  in  each  jaw ;  no  canine  teeth.  This  order  is  the 
aame  as  the  fifth,  or  Rongeurs  of  Cuvier. 

Order  5.  Pe^cora  ;  from  the  Latin  pecus,  cattle.  This  or-> 
der  corresponds  with  the  Ruminantes  of  Cuvier.  No  incisive 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw. 

Order  6.  Be'llua,  from  the  Latin  beUua^  a  great  beast. 
Obtuse  incisive  teeth  in  each  jaw.  This  order  corresponds 
with  the  Pachyd^rmes  of  Cuvier. 

Order  7.  Ce'te.     The  same  as  the  ninth  order  of  Cuvier. 

If  we  regard  those  systems  of  classification  as  the  most  per- 
fect in  which  objects  are  grouped  together  according  to  their 
most  essential  characters  and  resemblances,  we  must  admit 
diat  the  Cuvierian  arrangement  is  a  great  improvement  of  the 
Linnean  in  the  first  four  orders ;  but  the  infinite  variety  of 
nature  cannot  be  strictly  comprised  in  any  general  system ; 
and  we  shall  have  to  notice,  as  we  proceed,  that  some  of  the 
genera  or  species  in  several  of  the  orders  approach  so  near 
Uiose  in  other  orders,  as  to  render  it  doubdful  where  they 
diould  be  placed.  The  next  essay  will  contain  the  whole  of 
Cuvier's  interesting  description  of  the  first  order — Man. 

B. 


Art.  y.    Detcr^ption  of  the  Great  Bustard  of  Indian  wUh  Notices 
of  some  Uher  Indian  Bustards.    By  A  Subscriber. 

Sir, 

From  there  being  no  mention  made  of  the  Great  Bustard 
of  India  in  part  xxi.  of  Griffith's  Animal  Kingdom^  just 
published,  which  professes  to  notice  ^^  all  the  species  hitherto 
named,"  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  little  known  to  European 
naturalists ;  a  description  of  it  may,  therefore,  be  acceptable 
to  your  readers. 

Lenffth  from  bill  to  tail,  3  fl.  9  in. ;  height,  4  fl.  3  in.  | 
breadth,  8  fl.  2  in. ;  weight,  about  30  lbs.  Bill  2}  in.  long, 
■traight,  carinated,  depressed  at  the  base,  entire  and  bendinff 
near  the  tip,  the  ridge  generally  blackish,  the  rest  greenish 
horn  colour ;  nostrils  elongated,  almost  1  in.  in  length,  parallel 
to  the  sides  of  the  bill,  and  partly  covered  by  a  vaulted  mem- 
brane ;  the  whole  bill  exactly  resembling  that  of  the  florican 
of  India,  and  much  more  slender  and  less  arched  than  that  of 
die  O^tis  tiirda  in  Edw.  PI.  73,  74.  The  iris,  orange ;  crown, 
black ;  the  feathers  rather  long  and  loose ;  a  bare  skin,  of  a 
greenish  colour,  extends  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  back- 
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ward  over  the  cheek ;  the  rest  of  the  head  and  whole  of  the 
neck  white ;  the  feathers  of  the  cheeks,  chin,  and  upper  part 
of  the  throat  and  neck  long  and  loose,  giving  those  parts  a 
very  clumsy  and  swollen  look,  the  upper  part  of  the  neck 
being  1 4  in.  in  circumference  when  measured  liffhtly  over  the 
feathers ;  a  dusky  band  across  the  breast ;  belly  white,  with 
dark  streaks ;  vent  feathers  dusky ;  under  tail-coverts  mottled, 
grejdsh,  white,  and  black.  Back,  shoulders,  rump,  and  tail 
marked  with  very  narrow,  irregular,  discontinuous,  wavy  lines, 
of  light-yellowish  rust  colour  and  brown,  generally  transverse 
to  the  webs ;  the  tail-feathers  inclining  to  lead  colour,  widi 
black  ends  and  white  tips.  The  greater  quills  are  dusky 
brown ;  the  three  inner  have  each  a  white  spot  on  the  outer 
web,  and  are  barred  with  grey  on  the  inner ;  the  lesser  quills 
run  gradually  from  dark  lead  colour  into  die  mottle  of  the 
scapulars,  the  outer  having  more  of  the  former,  and  the  inner 
more  of  the  latter ;  the  whole  are  tipped  with  white,  of  a  some- 
what triangular  shape.  The  scapulars  are  18  in.  long,  reach- 
ing within  3  in.  of  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  is  about  1 0  in.  in 
length.  The  wing  is  rounded,  the  fifth  quill  being  the  longest. 
The  prime  wing-coverts  are  mottled  brown  at  the  base,  black- 
bh  towards  the  ends,  with  white  tips,  those  approaching  the 
bend  of  the  wing  have  more  and  more  black ;  the  second  and 
third  coverts  are  similar,  but  the  white  spots  are  smaller ;  the 
bend  of  the  wing  black,  with  white  spots ;  spurious  wing-fea- 
thers dark  lead  colour,  with  white  tips.  Tibia  white,  1  ft.  in 
length,  and  bare  5  in.  up ;  feet  dirty  yellow,  tarsus  9  in.  long; 
three  toes,  the  middle  3  in.  in  length ;  claws  broad,  rounded, 
and  concave ;  a  large  fleshy  heel.  The  down  at  the  base  of 
the  feathers  is  of  the  usual  greyish  white,  and  not  of  a  pink 
colour,  as  in  the  florican  of  India  and  the  English  bustard.  I 
know  not  if  it  is  furnished  with  a  water-bag,  and  I  regret 
never  having  looked  for  it.  The  specimen  above  described 
was  not  of  the  largest  size. 

I  have  seen  these  birds  in  most  of  the  high  and  even  mode- 
rately elevated  plains  of  Southern  India,  generally  in  pairs, 
and  sometimes  in  families  of  four  or  five ;  but  as  tney  always 
keep  in  open  ground,  and  are  excessively  wary  and  shy,  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  get  within  shot  of  them.  They  walk  fast, 
taking  long  steps,  but  never  hurrying  themselves,  far  less 
attempting  to  run ;  always  taking  wing  when  they  consider 
themselves  pursued,  and  rising,  I  think,  without  difiiculty; 
but  on  this  point  I  am  not  quite  clear.  Their  flight  is  slow 
and  steady,  not  unlike  a  heron's,  the  feet  are  drawn  up  under 
them,  and  they  never  soar ;  as  they  do  not  fly  high,  perhaps, 
usually,  at  an  elevation  of  100  ft,  they  are  sometimes  pursued 
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on  horseback  by  our  sporting  countrymen,  and  fired  at  with 
pistols.     I  never  saw  their egs  or  nest, 

The  bustard  makes  an  excellent  dish  at  table,  particularly 
a  young  hen ;  the  flesh  of  the  breast  is  full  of  triangular  cavi- 
ties,   I  add  a  sketch  {Jig.  125.)  of  the  bill,  of  the  natural  size. 


I  shall  venture  a  few  remarks  on  the  account  of  the  bustard 
in  the  above-mentioned  21st  part  of  Griffith's  Animal  Kingdom. 

M.  Cuvier's  observation  (p.  301.)  that  "  they  fly  but  little, 
using  their  wings  more  commonly,  like  the  ostrich,  to  assist 
them  in  running,"  may  be  true  enough  of  the  European  spe- 
cies, but  is  surely  incorrect  when  generically  applied.  In  the 
same  page,  after  we  are  told  that  "  the  wings  are  short,"  the 
male  O'tis  tarda  is  said  to  have  "  the  wing-^'eathers  elongated, 
forming  on  each  side  a  sort  of  nmstachios."  Surely  cheek- 
feathers  must  be  meant 

Tlie  Small  Bustard  of  India  so  much  prized  at  table,  called 
chwfj  in  the  Hmdoostanee  language,  and  florican  by  the  Eng- 
lish, is  of  a  light  ochreous  colour,  beautifully  varied  and  marked 
above  with  brown  and  black,  the  down  at  the  base  of  the  fea- 
thers being  of  a  pink  colour;  length  from  bill  to  tail,  18  in.; 
to  claws,  22f  hi.,  but  varies  much  hi  size.  The  "  Indian  bus- 
tard (Gtis  bengalensis) "  (p.  303.),  is  not  the  churj  or  "charge," 
at  least,  of  Southern  India ;  but,  from  the  indistinct  descrip- 
tion, appears  to  be  a  Passurage  bustard  (O'tis  aurita),  without 
the  "  bristles." 

"  Passurage  Bustard  (O'tis  aurita).  "  (p.  304.)  This  is  the 
Hind(X)$tanee  leeh^  called  by  the  English  black  Jhrican ;  of 
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which  last  word,  orfiorikiu^  the^fier^er  of  the  tai  i8»  per- 
haps, a  misprint  The  ^^  bristles  "  are  eight  (or  nine)  feathers, 
webbed  only  at  the  tip^  which  springs  not  from  the  *^  ears," 
but  from  toe  lower  part  of  the  cheek,  or  rather  frcHnthe  sides 
of  the  chin,  two  of  them  7  or  8  in.  in  length,  curling  upward 
and  outward,  the  rest  shorter  and  only  bending.  The  greater 
quills  are  remarkably  short,  and,  in  both  this  and  the  churj, 
are  pointed.  The  down,  as  in  the  churj,  is  of  a  pink  colour, 
lliese  birds  vary  extremely  in  the  distribution  of  the  black, 
and  of  the  white  or  light  cream-colour  on  the  wing-coverts 
and  under  parts,  two  of  them  being  seldom  found  exactly 
alike  in  this  respect.  Length  from  bill  to  tail^  17in. ;  to  daws, 
21 1  in.;  the  neck  being  a  little  shorter  than  that  of  the  chuij. 

The  Black-headed  Bustard  (O'tis  indica)  (p.  S04.)  must  be 
rare,  or  its  habitat  confined.     I  never  heard  of  it. 

The  White-chinned  Bustard  (O'tis  indica)  seems  greatly 
to  resemble  the  churj  or  florican,  the  chin  of  which  is  also 
whitish  ;  the  size,  however,  is  not  given,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
the  "  crown  and  band  on  sides  of  head  black,"  which  the  chuij 
has  not  I  remain.  Sir,  yours,  &c 

Jan,  26.  1830.  A  Subscriber. 


Art.  VI.     Same  Observations  on  the  British  Willow  Wrens* 

By  T.  F. 

Sir, 
The  difficulty  of  clearly  distinguishing  the  willow  wrens, 
under  which  general  appellation  I  include  the  wood  and 
yellow  wrens,  and  the  lesser  pettychaps,  though  the  term 
willow  wren  is  very  frequently  applied  to  the  yellow  wren 
only,  has  induced  me  to  bring  together  some  practical  observ- 
ations, which  I  trust  will  be  acceptable  to  many  of  the 
readers  of  your  Magazine.  I  consider  that  there  are  but  few 
naturalists  who  have  been  acquainted  with  the  different  man- 
ners and  distinctive  characters  of  the  willow  wrens ;  and  of 
those  who  have  published  their  remarks  I  can  only  safely 
refer  to  Montagu  and  Selby;  but  even  their  specific  dis- 
tinctions I  have  sometimes  found  insufficient  to  distinguish 
the  yellow  wren  and  lesser  pettychaps;  and  I  have  conse- 
quently been  driven  to  seek  for  moi-e  certain  characters. 
Latham  and  other  authors  have  evidently  confused  them. 
Bewick,  however,  in  his  last  edition  (1826),  has  correctly 
figured  and  described  them.  I  shall  apply  the  Latin  names 
as  they  are  now  generally  used,  rather  than  puzzle  mv  readers 
with  new  ones,  although  I  am  aware  there  are  doubts  as  to 
their  correctness. 


Briiiih  WiUan  Wrau. 


Wood  When  (St'ltia  Sylvi'cola).  {Jig.  126.  a.) 
Sj/tionvmes.  —  Wood  Wren :  Mont.  Omith.  Diet. ;  Selby's 
Br.  Ornith.,  pt.i.  p.  188.  pi.  47.  f.2.  Yellow  Wren,  or  Wood 
Wren  :  Bew.  Br.  Birds,  ed.  1826,  v.  i.  p.  2S5.  Bee-fin  Sif- 
fleur  (Salvia  sibil&trix) :  Teium.  Man.  d'Ornith.,  ed.  2.  p.  223. 
Specj/Sc  Character.  —  Belly  and  under  tail-coverts  pure 
white;  closed  wings  reaching  nearly  to  within  half  an  inch  of 
the  tip  of  tail  j  first  quill  very  short,  the  second  a  trifle  longer 
than  the  fifth,  thinl  and  fourth  the  longest,  and  of  equal  or 
nearly  equal  length  ;  length  5i  in. ;  breadth  8^  in. ;  weight 
about  5(irachins  20gruns  (avoirdupois). 

The  wood  wren  may  be  easily  known  fi-oni  the  other  two 
by  the  greater  brightness  of  its  colours,  and  the  more  distinct 
line  over  the  eye.  Both  sexes  arc  similar  in  plumage,  and  I 
believe  the  young  to  resemble  their  parents.  The  e^^  are 
said  by  Montagu  to  be  white  spotteu  with  purjilish,  and  by 
Selby  with  purplish  red ;  but  those  I  have  seen  I  should  de- 
scribe as  white,  with  numerous  rusty  brown  spots,  in  some 
the  spots  of  a  blackish  brown.  On  account  of  the  greater 
darkness  of  the  spots,  the  eggs  may  be  easily  known  from 
those  of  the  yellow  wren  and  lesser  pettychaps.  I  have  met 
witli  the  wood  wren  sparingly  in  Kent,  where  it  appears  about 
the  20th  of  April.  It  is  plentiful  in  North  Wales.  The 
habits,  nest,  and  note  of  this  bird,  as  well  .is  of  the  other  two, 
will  be  found  correctly  given  by  Montagu  and  Selby,  and  I 
shall  not  repeat  their  descriptions. 

Yellow  Wren  {Sv'lvia  TIro'chilus).  ( ^.  126.  J.) 
^/non^fmes.  —  Yellow  Wren:  Mont.  Ornith.  Diet. ;  Selby's 
Br.  Ornith.,  pt.  i.  p.  189.  pi.  47.  f3.  Willow  Wren:  Br. 
Zool.  folio,  p.  101.  pi.  S.  f.2.;  Bew.  Br.  Birds,  ed.  1826,  v.  i. 
p.  257.  BeofinPouillor;  Temni.  Man,  d'Ornith.,  2d  edit. 
p.  224. 
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Specific  Character.  —  Belly  and  under  tail-coverts  white 
tinged  with  yellow,  in  some  birds  the  belly  dull  white ;  closed 
wings  distant  an  inch  from  tip  of  tail ;  first  quill  very  short, 
second  of  same  length  as,  or  a  little  longer  than,  the  sixth, 
third  and  fourth  the  longest,  and  of  equal  length,  only  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  quills  having  the  outer  webs  sloped 
towards  the  tips ;  length  hardly  5^  in. ;  breadth  8  in. ;  we^t 
about  5  drachms  12  grains. 

The  female  is  generally  rather  smaller  than  the  male,  and 
has  not  the  plumage  so  bright.  The  young,  on  leaving  the 
nest,  differ  from  the  adults  in  being  yellower  on  the  under 
parts,  wings,  and  tail,  and  the  bill  and  streak  over  the  eye  are 
also  more  yellow. 

To  dLstiiiguish  this  bird  from  the  lesser  pettychaps  I  found 
often  very  difficult,  previously  to  my  discovering  the  difierence 
in  the  quills ;  for  the  variance  in  the  plumage  and  legs  is  some- 
times very  trifling,  having  met  with  yellow  wrens  with  1^ 
nearly  as  dark  as  those  of  the  pettychaps,  and  with  males  of 
the  latter  with  a  plumage  quite  as  bright  as  females  of  the 
former.  It  is  also  sometimes  very  difficult  to  separate  their 
eg^,  though  the  spots  on  those  of  the  yellow  wren  are  gene- 
rally lightest. 

The  yellow  wren  shows  itself  in  Kent  about  the  second 
week  in  April,  and  appears  to  be  more  generally  dispersed 
through  England  and  Wales  than  either  of  the  other  species. 
It  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  that  I  have  ever  observed  to 
frequent  gardens  and  orchards. 

Lesser  Pettychaps  (Sy'lvia  hippola^is).  {Jfg.  126.  c.) 

Synojiymes.  —  Lesser  Pettychaps  :  Mont.  Omith.  Diet ; 
Selby's  Br.  Birds,  pt.i.  p.  186.  pi.  47.  f.  1.  Chiff-chaff:  Bew. 
Br.  Birds,  ed.  1826,  v.  i.  p.  258. 

I  do  not  refer  to  the  Becrfin  a  poitrine  jaune  of  Temminck, 
believing  it,  from  his  description,  particularly  of  the  nest,  to 
be  a  different  bird. 

Specijic  Character.  —  Belly  and  under  tail-coverts  like  the 
yellow  wren ;  closed  wings  aistant  about  an  inch  from  tip  of 
tail ;  first  quill  very  short,  second  of  same  length  as  the 
seventh ;  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  of  equal  length,  and  the 
longest  in  the  wing;  third,  fourth,  fifl:h,  and  sixth  quills 
having  their  outer  webs  sloped  towards  the  tips ;  length  4?f ; 
breadth  1\  ;  weight  about  4  drachms  12  grains. 

The  female  has  her  colours  duller  than  the  male;  while 
the  young  have  them  brighter.  In  general  plumage  it  greatly 
resembles  the  yellow  wren,  but  is  not  quite  so  much  tinged 
with  green  above  or  yellow  beneath.     The  lesser  pettychaps 
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I  consider  to  be  much  less  plentiful  than  the  yellow  wren, 
thouffh  in  Kent,  where  it  appears  as  early  as  the  third  week 
in  March,  it  is  more  numerous  than  the  wood  wren.  In  a 
short  tour  through  North  Wales  I  could  not  discover  it,  but 
frequently  met  with  the  other  two  species. 

Bewick,  in  the  last  edition  (1826)  of  his  ingenious  work  on 
British  birds,  gives  a  figure  and  description  of  a  fourth 
species,  under  the  title  of  the  least  willow  wren,  and  says 
that  its  length  is  scarcely  4^  in.  I  have  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  identify  this  bird,  and,  till  sometliing  further  is  produced^ 
shall  doubt  its  being  distinct  from  the  lesser  pettychaps. 
I  trust  that  some  of  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  will  attend 
to,  and  communicate,  any  facts  they  may  discover  likely  to 
dear  up  this  point.  At  the  British  Museum  the  yellow  wren 
and  lesser  pettychaps  do  not  ap})ear  to  be  correctly  labelled ; 
Und  I  imagine  that  the  bird  there  marked  as  the  Sylvia 
Natterfen'  of  Temminck  is  only  a  lesser  pettychaps,  the  shades 
of  plumage  varying  according  to  age  and  sex. 

T.  F. 


Art.  VII.    Additiotis  to  the  British  Fauna;  Class,  Fishes, 
By  William  Yarrell,  Esq.  F.L.S.  Z.S.  &c 

Sir, 

If  the  following  short  notice  prove  an  acceptable  trifle  for 
insertion  in  your  Magazine,  it  is  quite  at  your  service.  The 
subject  suggested  itself  to  me  on  reading  the  interesting 
observations  of  your  correspondent  O.,  in  his  account  of  the 
stickleback,  (p.  329.) 

It  appears  to  be  but  little  known  that  three  distinct  species 
6f  three-spined  sticklebacks  have  been  constantly  confounded 
under  the  name  Gasterdsteus  acule^tus  of  Linnseus ;  that  all 
three  of  these  species  are  common  in  our  rivers,  particularly 
the  Thames,  aldiough  only  one  of  them  has  been  included  in 
any  British  Fauna. 

We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes  for 
a  general  description  applicable  to  all  three  of  these  fishes  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  Histoire  NatwreUe  des  Poissons^  witli 
accurate  figures  of  two  of  them.  The  specific  distinctions 
of  each  are  also  pointed  out ;  and  as  the  old  term  aculeatus 
applies  equally  to  all  of  them,  this  appellation  has  been  drop- 
ped, and  new  specific  names  attached  to  each,  which  will  be 
mentioned  in  the  sequel. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  occupy  any  portion  of  your  valu- 
able space  with  a  repetition  of  that  which  will  be  found  in  the 
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work  before  mendoned ;  but  I  send  you  herewith  drawings  of 
the  three  species,  of  the  natural  size,  which,  I  trust,  you  will 
do  me  the  favour  to  have  engraved,  the  external  characters 
by  which  they  are  distinguished  will  be  found  so  obvious  that 
no  person  need  afterwards  mistake  them. 

The  first  species  {^.  127.  a),  which  occurs  most  frequently, 
is  the  Gaster£s- 
trachunis 
i-tailed)  of 
Cuvier 
and  Valendennes. 
The  scales  OD 
this  fish  extend 
throughout  the 
whole  length  oS 
the  side,  from  the 
operculum  to  the 
origin  of  the  cau- 
dal rays.  The 
principal  dorsal 
fin  has  nine  rays, 
the  pectoral  ten, 
the  ansl  seven, 
the  caudal  twelve; 
the  principal  dor- 
sal spine  long, 
blunt,  its  lateral 
serrations  short 
and  few  in  num- 
ber; the  ventral 
spine  triangular 
at  the  base,  the 
serrations  on  its  upper  edge  large  and  not  tliickly  set,  those 
on  the  under  edge  small  and  numerous ;  there  are  two  distinct 
rows  of  small  teeth  on  the  upper  jaw ;  on  the  lower  jaw  the 
teeth  appear  irregular  as  to  central  distribution,  but  ending  in 
a  single  narrow  hue  at  each  side. 

The  second  species  {b)  is  the  G.  semiarmatus  of  the  same 
authors.  In  this  fish  the  lateral  scales  extend  no  farther 
backwards  than  the  line  of  the  vent,  and  slight  differences 
exist  between  this  and  trachiirus  in  the  number  of  some  of  its 
fin  rays.  Dorsal  ten,  pectoral  ten,  anal  nine,  caudal  twelve. 
The  teeth  in  both  jaws  of  this  species  are  larger  and  more 
numerous  than  in  the  trachiirus,  and  not  disposed  in  regular 
rows. 

The  third  species  (c)  is  the  G.  leiilrus  (smooth-tiuled)  of 
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Cuvicr  and  Valenciennes,  in  which  the  lateral  scales  extend  no 
farther  than  the  ends  of  the  rays  of  the  pectoral  fin,  the  whole 
length  of  the  posterior  portion  of  each  side  being  smooth  and 
soft,  without  scale  or  fold  of  skin.  The  principal  dorsal  spine 
is  smaller  in  this  species  than  in  either  of  the  other  two.  The 
dorsal  fin  has  ten  ravs,  pectoral  eleven,  anal  eight,  caudal 
twelve.  The  general  colours  of  all  three  species  are  green 
above,  passing  into  silvery  white  below ;  but  several  of  the 
specimens  I  have  preserved  in  spirits  exhibit  various  shades 
of  crimson  and  purple,  as  mentioned  by  your  correspondent* 
Messrs.  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes  speak  with  less  confi* 
dence  of  the  specific  distinction  of  the  half-armed  species  {b) 
than  of  the  other  two  (vol.  iv.  p.  493,  494.):  but  I  am 
happy  to  be  able,  in  confirmation  of  their  views,  to  state, 
that,  besides  possessing  examples  of  the  three  sorts  from 
other  localities,  I  succeeded,  on  different  days  during  the 
month  of  August  last,  while  fishing  for  whitebait  in  the 
Thames  near  Woolwich,  in  taking  many,  both  young  and 
adult,  of  all  three  species ;  but  the  first,  as  before  stated,  is 
by  far  the  most  common. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

William  Yarrell. 
Bydcr  S/recf,  St.  James's,  Sept.  4.  1830. 


Art.  VIII.  On  the  Metamorphosis  of  a  Species  of  Cdssida.  By  T.  H. 

Sir, 

I  NEVER  peruse  your  amusing  Magazine  without  a  con- 
sciousness of  my  indolence  in  not  havuig  contributed  my  mite 
to  its  entertaining  pages.  I  cannot  offer  you  subjects  of  much 
importance,  but  I  shall  be  content,  if  what  I  may  present  to 
your  notice  should  prove  acceptable  and  be  deemed  worthy  of 
room  in  your  publication. 

The  paper  I  have  now  to  offer  is  in  illustration  of  the 
metamor))hosis  of  a  species  of  C&ssida ;  one,  as  curious  as  I 
have  met  with  in  the  insect  tribe.  The  drawing  {Jfg,  128.) 
exhibits  a  species  of  Cassida,  pretty  common  in  the  botanicfd 
garden  near  Calcutta ;  I  found  it  abundantly  spread  over  the 
ti)liage  of  a  fme  Convolvulus,  almost  to  the  destruction  of  e\ery 
leaf.  The  larva  is  of  an  ovate  form,  depressed ;  it  is  in  length 
about  half  an  inch,  and  one  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  very 
sofl  and  tender,  and  so  delicate  in  texture,  that  the  intestines 
and  circulation  are  evident  with  the  aid  of  a  lens.  It  has 
six  short  flattened  legs  which  arc  hid  in  the  pinnated  setae 
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whicli  surround  tlie  lower  margin  of  the  abdomen.  Ilie  tail, 
at  iirst  fliulit,  appears  to  constitute  a  natural  and  inseparable 
part  of  tne  larva.  It  is,  however,  formed  by  accumulation 
of  the  faces  which,  when  ejected,  sre  received  and  retained  <hi 
u  (t()rt  of  fork,  springing  from  the  apex  of  the  body,  and  form^ 
iiig  H  Ncreeii  over  tlic  insect  during  this  state  of  its  existence. 

TliiN  f(i>cifork  (to  use  the  term  that  eminent  entomologist 
Mr.  Kirby  would  give  it)  is  movable  on  the  point  of  the 
unuH,  ns  oil  a  pivot,  und  turns  the  screen  it  supports  in  any 
direction.  If  this  screen  or  gunrd  is  broken  off,  another  is 
formed  in  the  ciitirse  of  a  duy.  When  the  change  to  the  pupa 
Ktiitc  is  neiir  tliu  larva;  cense  to  feed,  the  faecal  formation  IS 
Ktoppcd,  iind  the  shnggy  screen  soon  <lisappe8rs.  On  the  1 6th 
<»f  July  several  pupa'  were  completed,  and  on  the  23d  appeared 
the  insect  in  its  perfect  form. 

It  is  of  a  rounded  oval  figure,  six  lines  in  length,  and  five 
ui  breitdth.  Hie  thornx  and  margins  of  the  elytra  are  white, 
and  so  thin,  that  t)ie  forms  of  the  legs  are  seen  through  them; 
the  middle  portion  of  tite  shield  is  brown,  with  broad  margins 
of  bliick,  and  the  same  colour  extends  in  broad  arms  to  the 
niurgiii  on  each  side,  both  above  and  behind ;  the  anterior 
spots  touch  the  points  of  the  shield.  A  single  tubercle  marks 
the  middle  of  the  shield  in  front.  The  antenna?  consist  each 
of  eleven  ardc illations,  and  are  snbclavate ;  the  two  terminal 
ones  are  black,  the  rest  white;  the  basal  joint  longest,  the 
second  shortest,  the  eleventh,  or  last,  pointed.  The  under 
side  of  the  bo<Iy  is  white,  the  legs  are  white,  except  the 
tarsi,  which  are  rufous.  The  eyes  are  black ;  a  blacK  spot 
marks  the  mouth,  and  a  rufous  margin  surrounds  it. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
Cla^ham,  June  30.  1829.  T.  H. 
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Art.  IX.    An  Introduction  to  the  Natural  History  of  MoUttscous 
AnimaU.    In  a  Series  of  Letters.     By  G.  J. 

Letter  6.     On  the  Connection  b^ween  the  Animal  and  Shelly  and 

on  their  Locomotion^ 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  my  last  letter,  I  said  that  the 
shell  was  to  be  considered  as  a  dead  or  inorganic  substance ; 
by  which  I  meant  that  there  was  no  vascular  connection 
between  it  and  the  animal,  and  no  internal  circulation  in  the 
former  by  which  its  figure  can  be  altered  or  its  injuries 
repaired.  This  is  admitted  by  all;  but,  notwithstanding, 
there  are  naturalists  who  maintxiin  that  the  shell  is  not  dead 
so  long  as  it  remains  in  connection  witli  the  living  animal. 
Its  vitality,  says  Dr.  Fleming  *,  is  demonstrated  from  the 
changes  which  it  imdergoes  when  detached:  the  plates  of 
animal  matter  harden ;  the  epidermis  dries,  cracks,  and  falls 
off;  and  in  many  cases  tlie  colours  fade,  or  disappear.  And 
what  but  vitality  could  have  prevented  these  changes  pre- 
viously ?  Tliere  is,  perhaps,  some  fallacy  in  the  observations ; 
for  these  effects  of  chemical  and  mechanical  agents  often  begin 
their  work  before  the  snail's  death,  perhaps  always,  if  that 
death  has  not  been  premature.  The  epidermis  of  old  shells  is 
worn  off  more  or  less ;  their  colours  are  frequently  less  vivid, 
unless  when  polished  or  renewed  by  expansions  of  tlie  fleshy 
cloak ;  and  parts  of  them  are  almost  always  destroye<l  or 
worn  down.  If  the  agents  act  more  ixjwerfully  subsequently 
to  death,  it  is  because  they  are  applied  in  circumstances  more 
favourable  to  their  operation.  Cuvier  and  Blumenbach  favour 
the  same  opinion,  because  "  the  oyster  and  muscle  adhere  to 
the  shell,  not  only  by  their  muscles,  but  by  the  whole  border 
of  their  cloak ; "  and  because  "  the  oyster  has  always  be- 
tween the  two  last  strata  of  the  convex  valve  a  considerable 
vacuity,  whicli  is  filled  with  a  fetid  acrid  liquor,  and  which 
communicates  with  the  interior  of  the  body  by  a  particular 
aperture.  How,"  asks  Cuvier,  "  is  this  vacuity  produced  ?  and, 
above  all,  how  is  it  removed  upon  the  fornuition  of  each  new 
stratum,  if  the  arterial  and  absorbent  vessels  do  not  penetrate 
into  the  centre  of  the  strata,  to  regulate  its  position,  and  to 
remove,  from  time  to  time,  the  {articles  of  the  shell  ?"t  I'* 
answer  to  this  I  would  reply,  tluit  the  connection  between 
the  shell  and  the  cloak  of  the  muscle,  although  so  very  close 
that  some  degree  of  force  is  requisite  to  separate  them,  is 
nevertheless  one  only  of  contact,   as  I  hifer  from  the  circum- 

♦  Phil,  of  Zoology,  vol.  ii.  p.  405. 

f  Conip.  Aiiutomy,  vol.  i.  p.  1 10.  tran». 
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stance  of  its  being  dissolved  by  boiling  a  process  not  likely 
to  destroy  a  vascular  communication.  The  other  fact,  which, 
however,  is  anomalous,  being  peculiar  to  the  oyster,  I  cannot 
explain.  The  cavity  itself  is  difficult  to  find,  and  escaped  my 
observation  in  some  attempts  made  to  discover  it ;  but  I  am' 
informjed,  by  a  very  skilful  anatomist,  that  it  is  to  be  found  cm 
the  anterior  part  of  the  shell,  at  the  edge.  The  communica- 
tion between  it  and  the  body  of  the  fish  must  be  exceedingly 
minute,  perhaps  impervious,  for  no  oyster-eating  acquaintance 
of  mine  has  any  knowledge  of  the  fetid  fluid. 

I  should,  however,  have  led  you  into  error,  were  you,  from 
these  remarks,  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  closer  connection 
between  the  shell  and  its  inmate  than  between  the  mason  and 
the  house  he  has  built.     On  the  contrary,  the  connection 
between  thein  is  inseparable  during  life,  but  it  is  made  merely 
through  the  medium  of  muscle$  which  go  from  the  animal  to 
be  inserted  in  the  parietes  of  its  dwelling.     The  Mollusca  oi 
bivalved  shells  are  in  this  manner  attached  by  one  or  two 
large  and  powerful  muscles;  called,  sometimes,  transverse,  be- 
cause, passing  through  the  body,  they  are  inserted  into  both 
valves  at  opposite  points ;  and,  sometimes,  adductors,  because 
their  office  is  to  close  the  valves  and  keep  them  so ;  and  the 
astonishing  force  with  which  they  act  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  opening  those  of  an  oyster.     In  simple 
conical  univalves,  as  the  limpet  (Patella  Lin.)y  the  body  "  is 
fastened  to  the  circumference  of  the  shell  bv  a  ring  of  fibres, 
which  are  attached  all  round  the  shell,  and  which,  after  piercing 
the  outward  covering  or  cloak,  are  inserted  in  the  edges  of 
the  foot,  and  interlaced  with  its  circular  fibres.  Anteriorly  they 
leave  a  free  space  for  the  passage  of  the  head.  This  muscle,  by 
its  contractions,  brings  the  foot  and  the  sliell  closer  together, 
and  compresses  the  body  ;  on  relaxing,  it  allows  the  shell  to  be 
raised  up  by  the  elasticity  of  the  body."     The  snails  of  spiral 
shells  are  bound  to  them  by  two  muscles,  which  arise  from 
the  pillar,  and,  having  penetrated  the  body  below  its  spiral 
part,  run  for>vard  under  the  stomach,  and  spread  their  fibres 
in  several  slips,  which  interlace  with  those  of  the  muscles  pro- 
per to  the  foot,  the  substance  of  which  they  enter.     It  is  ob^ 
vious  from  this  direction,  that,  on  their  contraction,  the  body 
of  the  snail  must  be  drawn  within  the  shell.     When  it  wishes 
to  reissue,  the  head  and  foot  are  forced  out  by  circular  fibres, 
which  surround  the  body  immediately  above  the  foot.* 

Having  yoked  them  to  their  shells,  I  will  next  direct  your 
attention  to  the  locomotion  of  the  various  tribes ;  but  it  may  be 

*  These  porticiilars  are  from  €uvier*8  Comp.  Anatomy. 
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necessary,  previously  to  entering  on  the  details,  to  make  a 
remark  or  two  on  the  general  structure  of  the  moving  powers. 
Like  the  muscles  of  superior  animals,  these  are  composed  of 

Erallel  fibres,  but  of  a  bluish-white  colour,  soft  and  jelly- 
:e,  and  rather  loosely  connected ;  for  the  cellular  substance, 
which  binds  together  those  of  red-blooded  animals,  is  here 
very  generally  wanting.  They  have,  apparendy,  no  tendons, 
but  this  is,  according  to  Cuvier,  owing  to  the  colour  being 
die  same  in  the  tenainous  and  the  fleshy  parts.  The  fibres 
are,  in  general,  closely  and  inextricably  interlaced,  the  inser- 
tions being  lost  in  one  anotlier,  or  in  the  skin  under  which 
they  lie,  and  from  which,  indeed,  it  seems  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate them  by  any  definite  line.  Chemically  tliey  consist  of 
fibrine,  but  tlie  medium  which  cements  them  to  the  shell 
appears  to  be  gelatinous,  for  it  is  loosened  and  detached  by 
maceration  and  boiling,  operations  which  have  an  opposite 
effect  on  fibrine. 

Molluscous  animals  are  either  erratic  or  permanently  sta- 
tionary. The  former,  according  to  the  different  mocles  of 
their  progression,  may  be  distributed  into  three  classes ;  viz. 
those  which  swim,  those  which  creep  in  an  even  continuous 
manner,  and  those  which  drag  themselves  forward  at  inter- 
rupted intervals. 

The  Cephalopodous  Mollusca,  or  cuttle-fish,  belong  to  the 
first  class.  These  singular  animals  swim  at  freedom  in  the 
bosom  of  die  sea,  moving  by  sudden  and  irregular  jerks,  the 
body  being  nearly  in  a  peri^endicular  position,  and  the  head 
directed  downwards  and  backwards.  Sonic  species  have  a 
fleshy  muscular  fin  on  each  side,  by  the  aid  of  which  they 
accomplish  these  apparently  inconvenient  motions;  but  at 
least  an  equal  number  of  them  are  finless,  and  yet  can  swim 
with  perhaps  little  less  agilitv.  Lamarck,  indeed,  denies  this, 
and  says  that  these  can  only  trail  themselves  along  the  bot- 
tom by  means  of  tlie  suckers,  which  are  so  beautifully  arranged 
along  the  internal  edge  of  their  tentacular  arms.*  lliis  is 
probably  tlieir  usual  mode  of  proceeding ;  that  it  is  not  their 
only  one,  we  have  the  positive  affirmation  of  other  observers. 
Tlius  Cuvier  tells  us  that  the  Octopi  are  excellent  swimmers, 
and  move  hi  the  water  with  rapidity  f ;  and  Dr.  Grant,  when 
describing  an  individual  of  the  same  genus  which  he  had  pre- 
served in  sea-water,  says,  *'  The  animal  swam  several  times 
hurriedly  across  the  bashi,  always  with  its  posterior  extremity 
forward,  by  repeatedly  striking  forward  the  whole  of  its  web- 

*  ilist.  Nut.  lies  An.  Hans  Vert.,  vii.  ^3.  and  6J6. 
f  Cuvicr*8  Mcinoircsy  i.  p.  3. 
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bed  arras  at  the  same  instant."  *  Mr,  Cranch  likewise  informs 
us,  that  the  parasitical  and  finless  Oc^thoe  swim  freely  when 
out  of  their  shell,  having,  as  he  adds,  all  the  actions  of  the 
common  Oct6pus  of  our  seas.  These  quotations,  we  pre- 
sume, will  be  deemed  conclusive ;  and,  from  the  first,  we  leam 
by  what  organs  diey  swim.  It  is  by  means  of  the  tentaculit 
just  mentioned ;  long  tapered  organs,  which  encircle  the  head 
as  with  a  crown,  are  capable  of  being  inflected  in  every  direc- 
tion, and,  in  this  tribe,  are  edged  with  a  web-like  membrane, 
serving  to  unite  them  all  together  towards  their  origins. 
Desmarest  has  observed  the  Octopodi^  to  have  another  mode 
of  progression,  and  one  very  unusual  amongst  animals;  viz. 
by  rolling  over  upon  themselves  with  great  velocity,  and 
without  fixing  themselves  by  their  tentacula.  f 

Some  \  of  this  tribe,  as  I  formerly  hinted,  take  possession 
of  the  shell  of  the  paper  nautilus  (ArgoiiautaA'rgo),  and  make 
it  their  boat;  a  purpose  for  which  It  is  admirably  fitted  by  its 
lightness  and  navicular 
form.  It  is  said  tba^  ' 
the  jSepia  lays  over 
each  side  of  the  shell 
three  of  its  tentacula, 
which  it  uses  for  oars^ 
and  rabes  up  other  two 
dilated  at  their  ends 
by  a  thin  oval  mem- 
brane, which  fancy  may 
compare  to  a  sail,  and 
which  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  one.  Having, 
by  a  process  yet  unexplained,  risen  to  the  surface,  this  pirate 
sailor  thus  plies  Iiis  vessel  witli  oar  and  sail ;  but  ever  timorous 
as  a  guilty  thing,  he  shrinks  within  on  the  least  alarm,  and 
sinks  again  into  his  port,  the  deep.  {^g.  129.) 

"  Light  as  a  flake  of  foam  upon  the  wind. 
Keel  upward  from  the  deep  cmcrgeJ  a  shell, 
Shaped  like  the  moon  ere  half  her  hom  is  fiii'd; 
Fruught  with  joiing  life,  it  righted  as  it  rose. 
And  moved  at  will  along  thcjiclding  water. 
The  native  pilot  of  this  little  barb 
Put  out  a  tier  of  oars  on  cither  side, 
Spread  to  the  wafting  breeze  a  twofold  sail. 


*  Edin.  I'hil.  Joum.,  xvi.  313. 
f  Blaiiivillc,  Man.  de  Malucologie,  p.  1-fS. 

i   Bose  .-iijs  that  more  than  one  species  ociiipj  the  shell  of  the  Argo- 
wuta  A'rgo.     IliH.  Xal.  tin  Vert.,  t.  p.50. 
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And  mounted  up  and  glided  down  the  billow 
In  happy  freedom,  pleased  to  feel  the  air. 
And  wander  in  the  luxury  of  light.''  * 

Such  is  the  uniform  account  handed  down  to  us  by  natu- 
ralists and  poets  from  a  very  early  period ;  nor  need  you 
scruple  to  adopt  the  wonderful  tale.  It  is  true  that  ^*  there 
are  not  wanting  plain  matter-of-fact  naturalists  who  deny  that 
the  animal  sails  at  all  f ; "  but  this  unbelief  savours  of  over- 
scepticism,  or  has  perhaps  no  better  foundation  than  a  verbal 
quibble.  The  story  is  told  by  several,  who  appear  to  have 
been  eye-witnesses  of  the  fact  ^,  and  it  is,  in  every  particular, 
conformable  to  the  structure  of  the  creature.  It  has  six  ten- 
tacula  tapered  to  a  point,  and  it  has  two  with  a  dilated  mem- 
brane at  their  tips ;  and  does  it  seem  improbable,  as  authors 
tell  us,  that  these  are  held  in  different  attitudes,  and  are  fitted 
for  different  purposes,  while  the  cuttle  pursues  its  vagrant 
course  ?  Literally,  though  the  contrary  has  not  been  proved, 
.  the  breeze  may  not  fill  the  sails  and  become  the  moving 
power ;  yet  to  say  that  the  parasite  of  the  Argonadta  sails  is 
scarcely  speaking  in  a  metaphor. 

The  Heteropode  and  Pteropode  MoUusca  are  likewise  all 
denizens  of  the  ocean,  in  whose  wide  waters  they  move  by 
swimming,  or  by  calmly  floating  with  the  current.  They 
have  no  foot  wherewith  to  creep,  and  they  have  no  arms  to 
drag  themselves.  The  former  are  furnished  with  fins,  variable 
in  number  and  position  according  to  the  species ;  in  the  latter 
they  are  always  two,  one  being  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
head.  By  an  undulatory  or  flapping  motion  of  these  organs, 
they  move  on  at  a  slow  rate,  and  in  a  reversed  position,  some 
in  their  progress  alternately  dipping  below,  and  reascending  to 
the  surface.  The  whole  of  them,  indeed,  it  is  probable,  are 
capable  of  varying  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body  at  pleasure, 
so  as  to  rise  or  sink  in  the  water  as  circumstances  may  recjuire. 
In  calm  weather,  they  will  frequently  ascend  and  float  on  the 
surface  in  unmense  snoals,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Clio  lK)reulis 
and  Limaclna  helicialis  of  the  Arctic  seas  ;  little  snails  which 
I  should  have  introduced  to  your  notice  earlier,  as  funiishing 
the  whale  a  great  part  of  its  sustenance.  In  swimming, 
according   to   the  uitelligent  navigator  Scoresby,   the  Clio 

*  Montgomery's  Pelican  Island,  canto  i. 


+  Zool.  Journal,  iv.  58. 


In  his  Account  of  an  Expedition  to  Surinam  (vol.  i.  p.  1 1.),  Stcdman  has 
given  a  description  of  the  Argonauta,  concernuig  the  accuracy  of  which  I 
would  wish  to  warn  the  reader.  lie  seems  to  have  observed  the  //olo- 
thuria  Physalis  (which  is  not  a  molluscous  animal),  and  mixed  up  the  du- 
iicription  of  it  with  what  he  hod  read  or  heard  of  the  Argonauta. 
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'^  brings  the  tips  of  its  fins  almost  into  con- 
tact, first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other/'  * 
{fig.  130.) 

Of  the  Oasieropodous  MoUdsca,  which  em- 
brace all  the  slug^like  species,  and  nearly  aU 
those  covered  with  a  univalve  shell,  a  very 
few  only  can  be  said  properly  to  swim.  One  of  them,  the 
Glaucus  Forsteri,  swims  on  the  surface  with  a  rapidity  un- 
exampled in  the  class  ;  and  the  curious  Tethy5  can  swim 
very  well  by  means  of  the  large  semicircular  expansion  of 
its  cloak,  which  rises  like  a  tippet  above  the  neck.  But 
these  are  exceptions,  for  almost  all  are  doomed  to  crawl  upon 
the  belly,  at  a  pace  proverbially  slow.  The  inferior  sur&ce 
of  the  body  is  formed  into  an  oval  or  oblong  disk,  of  a  firm 
texture,  composed  of  muscular  fibres,  which  run,  some  in  a 
transverse,  and  some  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  but  so  closely 
interwoven,  as  not  to  be  separable  into  distinct  layers.  This 
foot,  as  it  is  called,  is  susceptible  of  being  lengthened  and 
shortened ;  and  by  undulatory  motions  propagated  along  its 
surface,  resembling,  to  use  the  apt  comparison  of  Swammer^ 
dam,  "  the  waves  and  billows  of  the  sea,"  the  Gasteropode 
moves  forward  in  a  continuous  manner,  marking  its  track,  in 
the  land  species,  with  a  silver  line  of  concrete  slime  exuded 
to  smooth  the  asperities  of  the  road.f  You  cannot  fail  to 
have  noticed  the  snail  in  its  pilgrimage ;  and  the  aquatic 
tribes  progress  in  precisely  the  same  way,  whether  they  slowly 
traverse  the  floor  of  ocean,  or  climb  the  rugged  steeps  of  the 
rock,  or  stray  amongst  their  groves  of  sea-weed  and  coraL 
To  their  pr(^ress  the  shell,  one  would  imagine,  must  prove 
a  serious  obstacle,  both  by  its  occasional  size  and  weight.  A 
fine  specimen  of  the  Cassis  tuberi^sa,  in  my  cabinet,  measures 
fully  10  in.  in  length,  and  upwards  of  8  in.  in  breadth ; 
another  of  Strombus  gigas  is  nearly  1  ft.  in  length.  .  The 
weight  of  the  former  is  4  lbs.  2  oz.,  that  of  the  latter  4  lbs. 

*  Account  of  the  Arctic  Hegions,  vol.  i.  p.  544. 

•j*  This  is  the  usual  account,  but,  according  to  Mr.  Mmn,  it  is  erroneous ; 
the  muscular  motions,  instead  of  being  from  head  to  tail,  being  propagated 
in  the  contrary  direction ;  so  that  the  animal's  motion  cannot  be  caused  by 
impulses  in  the  direction  of  its  progress.  He  gives  two  conjectures  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  animaPs  motion ;  namely,  1st,  that  the  body  is  moved  for- 
ward by  the  retromissive  discharge  of  slime,  which,  being  emitted  simul- 
taneously from  every  part  of  the  under  surface,  he  conceives,  may  exercise 
a  force  adequate  to  the  propelling  of  the  animal ;  or,  2dly,  from  its  power 
of  forming  its  lower  surface  into  segments  of  circles  along  the  whole  of  its 
length ;  and  thus,  by  assuming  a  vertical  vermicular  action  on  the  plane  of 
the  sustaining  surface,  impelling  the  body  forward  by  alternate  contraction 
and  expaasion.  As  dry  air  deprives  the  animal  of  motion,  Mr.  Main  is 
inclinea  to  consider  the  first  surmise  the  more  probable.  See  ZwL  Joum^ 
iii.  599. 
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9  oz« ;  yet  the  snail  creeps  under  this  load  at  apparent  ease. 
Those  which,  like  the  H6iices  and  7>()chi,  have  conical 
shells  flattened  at  the  base  carry  them  upright;  but  when 
the  shell  is  fusiform,  or  turreted,  it  is  trailed  in  nearly  a 
horizontal  position^  with  the  point  always  directed  back- 
wards* The  Cypr^V,  when  they  walk,  cover  their  shell 
with  the  lateral  lobes  of  their  cloak,  which  are  very  often 
beautifully  and  vividly  marked  with  various  colours;  and 
many  other  Mollusca  cover  their  shells  more  or  less  com- 
pletely with  similar  expansions.  But  the  Pleur6toma  is  the 
most  singular  of  all  in  this  respect.  According  to  Argen- 
ville,  when  this  Molliisca  creeps,  it  elevates  and  sustains  its 
shell  and  cloak  upon  a  rather  long  peduncle  or  stalk,  which 
rises  vertically  from  the  back.  In  consequence  of  this  remark- 
able position  of  the  shell,  the  animal  tumbles  over  at  every 
impediment;  but  it  heeds  not,  quietly  resumes  its  proper 
attitude,  and  pursues  the  road.* 

All  Gasteropodes  are  not  confined,  however,  to  crawl  on 
the  solid  bottom :  many  of  them  can  ascend  to  the  surface, 
and  make  the  waters  a  liquid  pavement,  along  which  they 
creep,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  on  land,  with  tlie  differ- 
ence only  of  having  their  body  and  shell  in  a  reversed  position. 
I  have  observed  the  once  terrible  Aphysia  depilans  crossing 
pools  on  our  shore  in  this  way ;  and  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  all  the  marine  naked  Mollusca  possess  this  faculty. 
When  I  have  confined  a  number  of  the  minute  Turbines, 
so  common  on  our  coasts,  in  a  glass  of  sea  water,  some  have 
very  soon  suspended  themselves  from  the  surface ;  but  it  is 
the  freshwater  snails  (Mollusca  pulmonifera)  which  exhibit 

this  not  unremarkable  mode 
of  progression  in  the  most 
perfect  manner.  On  a  sum- 
mer's day  any  one  may  see 
the  Lymna5'u3  {Jig.  131.)  and 
Planurbes  thus  traversing 
the  surface  of  ponds  and  ditches  in  an  easy  undulating  line  f  , 
or  suspended  there  in  luxurious  repose,  perhaps  — 

•  Lamarck,  Anim.  sans  Vert.,  vii.  90.  If  a  molluscous  animal  be  touched 
during  progression,  it  immediately,  as  it  is  well  known,  shrinks  and  stops  for 
a  time :  but  a  terrestrial  species  ( llelicolimax  Lam^ckii)  affords  an  excep- 
tion ;  for,  "  if  disturbed  or  irritated,  it  only  crawls  the  faster;  and,  if  at  rest 
and  contracted,  it  directly  puts  itself  in  motion  on  being  touched  or  dis- 
turbed.*' —  Lowe  in  Zool,  Journal,  iv.  342. 

f  MuUer  says  that  in  this  position  no  motion  of  the  foot  is  perceptible. 
"  In  fluviatilibus  nulla  ouidem  undulatio  percipitur;  ope  tamen  occult® 
rotationis  vel  ignoto  mcoianismo  nee  lentius,  quam  terrestrcs,  progrediun- 
tur."  (Hist,  Verm,  ii.  prcf.  xx.)    **  In  freshwater  snails  there  is  no  pcrcci)- 
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**  To  taste  the  freshness  of  heaven's  breath,  and  feel 
That  light  is  pleasant,  and  the  sunbeam  warm." 

When  thus  suspended  they  will  sometimes  relax  their  hold 
and  drop  at  once  to  the  bottom,  from  which,  in  general,  they 
emerge  by  crawling  up  some  solid  body :  but  occasionally  I 
have  seen  them  rise  up  direct  through  the  water ;  a  fact  I  can 
explain  only  by  supposing  that  they  have  the  power  of  com- 
pressing, in  the  first  instance,  the  air  in  their  pulmonary 
cavity,  and  of  again  allowing  it  to  expand  and  dilate  so  as  to 
render  the  body  lighter  than  the  medium  in  which  they  live. 

One  pretty  lacustrine  species,  the  Physa  fontinklis,  can  let 
itself  down  gradually  by  means  of  a  thread  affixed  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  *  ;  a  manner  of  proceeding  which  finds  an 
analogy  only  in  some  land  slugs,  which  have  been  observed 
to  spin  a  line  of  the  glutinous  secretion  from  their  skin,  and 
thus  let  themselves  down  from  trees  and  over  precipices. 

I  have  said  that  many  freshwater  Mollusca  occasionally 
float  at  ease,  but  there  is  a  marine  genus  to  which  this  is 
habitual,  nor  does  it  seem  certain  that  it  can  change  its  place 
in  any  other  way.  Tliis  genus  is  the  lanthina,  which,  by  the 
aid  of  a  spongy  organ,  attached  to  the  posterior  part  of  the 
foot,  and  composed  of  little  vesicles,  apparently  filled  with 
air  f ,  floats  without  any  exertion,  and  probably  directs  its 
course  by  means  of  a  small  membrane,  which  runs  along 
each  side  of  the  foot,  a  little  above  its  edge.  The  common 
species  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  seas  of  the  West  Indies,  and  it 
has  sometimes  been  driven  on  the  shores  of  Scotland  and  of 
Wales,  no  willing  visitant,  you  may  believe,  of  these  northern 
climes,  yet  treated  by  British  naturalists  as  a  native  of  them. 
As  the  animal  is  really  one  of  much  interest,  I  will  transcribe 
for  you  what  Brow7i  says  of  it  in  his  Account  of  Jamaica :  — 
*'  The  creature  probably  passes  the  greatest  part  of  life  at  the 
bottom  of  tlie  sea,  but  rises  sometimes  to  the  surface,  and  to 
do  so,  it  is  obliged,  piscium  more  [after  the  manner  of  fishes], 
to  distend  an  air-bladder ;  which,  however,  is  formed  only  for 
the  present  occasion,  and  made  of  tough  viscid  slime,  swelled 


tible  undulation ;  but  their  progression,  by  means  of  some  concealed  rotation 
or  unknown  mechanism,  is  not  more  slow  than  that  of  land  snails." 

*  Montagu,  Test.  Brit.  p.  227. 

\  Cuvier  thinks  that  this  organ  bears  some  analogy  to  the  opcrcula  of 
other  univalves,  and  that  it  may  be  a  vestige  of  an  operculum  which  has 
undergone  such  modifications  in  its  form  and  structure  as  we  frequently 
observe  in  the  productions  of  nature.  (Sowerby^s  Genera,  No.  v.)  I  con- 
sider this  as  an  example  of  those  false  analogies  or  affinities  which  so  much 
»'x>und  in  modern  works  on  natural  history,  and  which  seem  got  up  for  no 
»r  purpose  than  to  prop  a  favoiu-ite  theory. 
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into  a  vesicular  transparent  mass,  that  sticks  to  the  head  of 
the  animal,  at  the  opening  of  the  shell.  Tiiis  raises  and  sus- 
tains it  while  it  pleases  to  continue  on  the  surface ;  but  when 
it  wants  to  return,  it  throws  off  its  bladder,  and  sinks.  I  have 
taken  up  many  of  these  insects  alive,  with  the  bladder  yet 
affixed  to  the  aperture  of  the  shell,  and  still  preserve  some 
with  it  on  in  spirits.  I  have  also  observed  many  of  the  vesi- 
cula  themselves  swimming  upon  the  surface  of  the  water 
about  that  place,  which  induced  me  to  think  they  were  tlirown 
off  as  the  creature  retired." 

The  Molldsca  with  bivalve  shells  can  none  of  them, 
according  to  Dr.  Fleming,  float  on  the  water,  neither  can  any 
of  them  swim ;  but  many  have  the  power  of  moving  from  one 
place  to  another  by  means  of  a  muscular  foot,  which  they 
protrude  and  retract  at  will.  This  organ  varies  in  form  in 
the  different  genera;  but  in  the  locomotive  tribes  it  is  in 
general  of  an  oblong  shape,  often  with  a  bend  in  the  middle, 
and  more  or  less  compressed.  It  is  of  a  firm  semi-cartila- 
mnous  texture,  composed  of  interlaced  fibres,  and  drawn 
mwards,  or  exserted  by  other  muscles,  which  run  towards 
different  points  of  the  shell  where  they  are  inserted.  Its  length 
is  often  surprising.  I  have  seen  a  small  individual  of  the 
Modiola  discrepans  put  forth  a  foot  at  least  six  times  longer 
than  the  shell,  which,  nevertheless,  when  not  in  action,  was 
so  neatly  folded  up  and  contracted  within  it  that  no  part  was 
visible. 

Bivalve  Mollusca  proceed  at  a  rate  even  slower  than  that 
of  any  snail,  and,  perhaps,  seldom  attempt  the  exercise,  un- 
less driven  by  some  urgent  want.  One  species  only  (Psam- 
m^bia  auriintia  Lamar.)  is  certainly  known  to  creep  like  the 
Gasteropodes,  although,  from  the  structure  of  the  foot,  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  some  A'rca*  likewise  do  so.*  The  rest, 
when  bent  on  change,  leisurely  protrude  the  motive  organ, 
extend  it  to  the  utmost,  apply  it  witli  hesitation  and  care  to  n 
solid  surface,  and  then,  by  contracting  it,  as  with  a  painful 
effort,  they  drag  on  the  body  and  its  testaceous  envelope. 
Now  the  foot  is  again  extended  in  the  same  cautious  manner, 
and  the  shell  again  dragged  forward  to  the  point  of  fixture. 
Such  is  the  manner  in  which  I  have  seen  the  Cyclas,  an  iniia- 
bitant  of  our  ponds,  and  some  of  the  lesser  bivalves  which 
inhabit  our  shores,  move  along ;  and,  I  presume,  it  is  in  a 
similar  manner  that  the  other  and  larger  species  proceed ; 
though  I  am  aware  that  a  somewhat  different  and  compii- 
cateu  mode  of  progression  has  been  attributed  to  the  fresh- 

'  BluinvillCy  ut  sup.  cit.  p.  151. 
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wntcr  muscles,  of  the  accuracy  of  which  I  am,  honrerer,  hy 
no  means  satisfied.*  The  scallops  {P^cten\  H  has  been 
asserted,  can  even  leap  by  iirst  opening  their  valves  to  the 
utnioiit,  ond  then  dosing  them  by  a  strong  and  saddoi  efibrL 
When  deserted  by  the  tide  on  any  occasion,  they  will  tumble 
forward  in  this  way  until  they  have  regained  the  water.  Nay, 
some  popular  writers  repeat  a  story  from  the  ancients  that 
these  scallops  can  rise  up  from  their  beds  in  the  de^i,  and 
navigate  tlie  surface^  having  one  valve  raised  and  exposed 
with  its  concavity  to  the  breeze,  while  the  other  remaiDS 
under  the  water,  and  answers  the  purpose  of  an  anchor,  by 
steadying  the  animal,  and  preventing  its  being  overset ;  bat 
tliis  part  of  their  history  you  may  safely  reject. 

'1  nere  is  lastly  an  order  of  rather  doubtful  MoU6sca  which 
have  no  shell,  but  merely  a  coriaceous  membrane  for  their 
envelope,  and  which,  in  consequence,  have  been  named  Mol- 
]6sca  tunic&ta  by  modem  naturalists.  By  far  the  greato* 
nrojwrtion  of  these  are  Jixed  animals,  but  some  of  them  swim- 
in  and  on  tlic  ocean ;  not,  however,  by  the  aid  of  any  particu- 
lar organ,  but  by  partial  controctions  of  their  cloak.  TTie 
^Ipte  arc  examples  of  this  tribe,  of  which  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals belonging  to  the  some  species  will  cohere  together  by 
minute  suckers  which  garnish  their  sides,  and  form  floating 
chains,  more  obvious,  it  may  be,  in  the  night  season  than  dur- 
ing the  day,  from  the  phosphorescent  light  they  diffuse.  The 
PyrostJmoe  {^g.  132.)  are  a  still  more  smgular  family  of  the 


same  order.  Each  seeming  individual  of  this  genus  is,  in  fact, 
a  numerous  colony  of  little  Molltisca,  each  in  its  own  cell,  dis- 
tinct, yet  inseparably  connected  with  its  fellows,  Collected  into 
the  figure  of  a  gelatinous  cylinder,  open  at  one  extremity  and 
closed  nt  the  other,  and  roughened  externally  by  a  multitude 
of  tubercles  disposed  sometimes  in  rings  and  sometimes  irr^ 
gularly,  they  float  in  the  Australian  sens  like  stars  of  this 
lower  world,  shedding  around  them  a  halo  of  light,  brOliant 
indeed,  but  surpassetlin  beauty  by  those  other  colours  of  the 
•  Smcllie's  PhiJ.  of  Nat.  Historj-,  i.  137. 
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creatures  which  it  serves  to  disclose ;  colours  which  come  and 
go  at  pleasure,  glor}dng,  as  it  were,  in  their  subtle  changes, 
passing  rapidly  n'om  a  lively  red  to  aurora,  to  orange,  to  green, 
and  to  azure  blue ;  a  magic  scene,  compelling  more  than  the 
'admiration  of  every  beholder.  "  O  Lord!  how  manifold 
are  thy  works  !  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all." 

• 
Note.  —  In  this,  and  in  a  preceding  letter,  I  have  charac- 
terised the  iS^pia,  usually  found  in  the  shell  of  the  Argonadta 
A'rgo,  as  a  parasite ;  but  in  a  late  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
New  Philosophical  Journal  I  find  it  stated  that  the  opposite  opi- 
nion has  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  Professor  Stefano  delie 
Chiage  of  Naples,  who  has  an  engraving  which  exhibits  ^^  in 
embryo,  within  the  ovum,  the  rudiments  of  the  shell  in  which 
the  animal  lives."  I  must,  however,  acknowledge  that  I  am 
still  sceptical  on  this  point ;  but  I  will  here  state,  in  the  shortest 
manner,  the  arguments  for  both  opinions. 

Non-parasitical. 

1.  The  jSepia  is  connected  to  the 
shell  by  a  ligament.    BlancJutrd, 

2.  No  animal  but  the  iS^pia  has 
ever  been  found  in  the  shell  which 
is  common. 

3.  The  animal,  when  fresh,  pre- 
sents upon  its  cloak  the  exact  form 
of  the  shell,  and  the  impressions  of 
the  grooves  and  tubercles  with  which 
it  is  ornamented.    Ferutioc, 

4.  The  construction  of  the  shell 
is  entirely  conformable  to  the  organ* 
isation  of  its  inhabitant.  Fcrustac^ 
Blanchardy  Cutfier, 

The  ovum  contains  the  shell  in 
embryo.  Duvemey^  PoUy  Blanchard, 

The  evidence  is  so  contradictory  that  there  seems  no  alter- 
native but  to  conclude  that  the  shell  has  been  formed  by  one 
Cephalopode,  its  proper  inhabitant;  and  is  occasionally  occu- 
pied by  another  Cephalopode,  its  parasitical  tenant 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

G.J. 


Parasitical. 

1.  The  ^pia  has  no  organic  or 
muscular  connection  with  the  shelL 
Arittoile,  Cranch,  PoU 

2.  More  than  one  species  of  S^ 
pia  inhabit  the  same  species  of 
shell.    Bote, 

3.  The  outward  markup  of  the 
animal  do  not  corresponclwith  the 
sculpture  of  the  shell.    BkdnvUk, 


4.  The  ovum  contains  no  trace 
of  a  shell  {Batter ,  Boget);  nor  is  it 
contained  in  a  chambered  nidus. 
Home, 


Art.  X.    Farther  Illustration  of  Observations  on  Vessels  made  ef 
the  Ftqjyrus,    By  John  Hogg,  Esq.  A.M.  F.L.S.  &c 

Sir, 
On  perusing  Captain  Robert  Mignan's  Travels  in  Chaldtea 
I  was  struck  with  his  descriptions  of  several  kinds  of  vessels. 
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which  are  at  present  used  in  that  country ;  and  as  tliey  do 
so  exactly  illustrate  parts  of  my  former  paper  on  vessek 
made  of  the  Papyrus  (Vol.  IL  p.  324 — 332.),  I  b^  to  submit 
the  following  passages  to  die  notice  <^  the  readers  of  your 
Magazine :  —  Captain  Mignan  relates  (p.  23.),  that,  in  passing 
through  an  Arab  encampment,  '^  parties  of  both  sexes  were 
crossing  the  stream  (Tigris)  in  a  state  of  nudity,  upon  a  stra- 
tum of  rush,  which  is  evidently  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
^  vessels  of  bulrushes  upon  the  waters  *  alluded  to  by  Isaiah 
in  chap.  xviiL  v.  2." 

Now  this  stratum  of  rush  is  identical  with  the  sort  of 
bundle  of  reeds,  or  faisceau  de  paille^  described  by  Denon, 
and  figured  ( VoL  II.  p.  328.  fig.  89.),  and  is  most  probably 
formed  of  the  same  species  of  plant,  the  paper  reed  or  rush 
(Cyperus  Papyrus  Lin.).  It  is  used  by  the  Arab  in  Chaldsa 
after  the  same  manner  as  by  the  inhabitant  of  Upper  Egypt. 

We  may  refer  to  E.  (p.  242.)  for  a  copious  and  interesting 
note  on  tne  kelek,  or  leather  raft,  of  Assyria,  where  are 
described  three  other  kinds  of  barks,  di£Perendy  constructed, 
and  covered  with  bitumen,  and  which  are  constantly  in  use  on 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

The  same  author  notices  (p.  55.)  the  round  wicker-baskets, 
called  in  Arabic  koqffah^  and  represented  in  a  diagram  (p.  5S.)» 
They  are  daubed  over  with  naphtha,  and  are  common  on  the 
Euphrates.  Herodotus  has  mentioned  them  in  his  account  of 
Babylon  (Clio,  c.  \9\.);  and  they  have  undergone  little  or  no 
change  sinCfe  he  visited  that  country.  On  the  Tigris,  near 
Bagdad,  he  further  remarks  (p.  54?.) :  "  We  passed  a  fleet  of 
boats  laden  with  wood.  These  vessels  are  of  a  most  singular 
construction,  being  put  together  with  reeds  and  willow,  thickly 
coated  with  bitumen :  the  prow  is  the  broadest  part  of  the 
boat,  being  extremely  bluff,  and  the  whole  as  clumsy  and 
unwieldy  as  possible."  A  neatly  executed  wood-cut  (p.  55.) 
gives  a  view  of  two  of  these  Bagdad  wood-boats,  which  are 
two-prowed  and  crescent-shaped,  and  most  remarkably  re- 
semble in  their  form  the  ancient  canoe  figured  Vol.  II. 
p.  329.  fig.  92. 

I  will  now  only  remark,  since  these  vessels  are  common  at 
the  present  clay,  as  well  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Egypt  and 
Abyssinia,  ancl  the  Red  Sea,  as  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
and  are  of  the  like  shape,  and  built  with  the  same  materials  as 
in  the  days  of  the  sacred  and  heathen  writers,  that  the  same 
sorts  of  boats  and  rafts  or  floats  are  commonly  used  on  all 
the  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams  of  Northern  Africa,  Arabia, 
Judaea,  Syria,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  Chalda3a,  Babylonia, 
'1  even  of  a  great  portion  of  the  East.     And,  moreover, 
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tKey  may  be  truly  accounted  the  most  ancient  vessds  in  the 
world,  because  their  forms,  and  materials,  and  eauipments, 
have  remained  unaltered  since  the  times  of  the  earliest  histo- 
rians- Yours,  &a 
Jiify  31.  1880.  John  Hooo. 


Abt.  XI.  On  the  Specific  IdmtUy  cf  AnoffdUis  arvinni  and 
ctBridea,  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Hbnslow,  Professor  of  Botany  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Sir, 

Dr.  Hooker,  in  his  most  excellent  British  Flora,  still 
keeps  the  ^ag&llis  casrulea  distinct  from  the  A,  arv^nsis ;  and 
perhaps  the  dmerence  pointed  out  by  him  in  the  shape  of  the 
petals  fiilly  justifies  him  for  so  doing  in  the  present  uncertain 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  limit- 
ation of  species.  I  received  last  year,  from  t£e  Reverend  E. 
Wilson,  some  specimens  and  seeds  of  AnaftiWis  caenilea 
gathered  in  Yorkshire.  From  these  seeds  I  have  raised  a 
aozen  plants,  nine  of  which  have  blue  flowers,  and  three  have 
red.  Hence  it  should  seem  that  in  future  ^nagillis  caeriilea 
must  be  considered  as  a  variety  of  A.  arv^nsis.  I  conclude, 
from  the  above  fact,  that  whatever  may  be  the  cause  which 
disposes  the  petals  of  this  species  to  assume  a  blue  colour, 
this  likewise  disposes  them  to  become  notched  or  toothed  at 
the  margin,  as  Dr.  Hooker  has  universally  observed  them  to 
be.  Though  we  cannot  say  the  following  law  is  certain  in 
botany,  yet  it  seems  to  me  very  likely  to  be  true,  viz.  ^*  That 
if  a  change  takes  place  in  one  of  the  organs  of  a  plant,  a  simul- 
taneous change  may  be  expected  in  some  or  all  of  the  other  or- 
gxas  considered  to  oe  mooifications  of  the  same  organs."  For 
mstance,  considering  the  calyx  and  corolla  to  be  modifications 
of  the  leaf,  when  we  see  the  leaf  of  the  cowslip  differing  from 
that  of  the  primrose,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
the  calyx  and  corolla  should  differ  also,  though  these  plants 
be  not  distinct  species,  as  I  showed  in  my  communication  to 
the  last  Number  of  your  Magazine. 

I  have  met  with  the  light  pink  variety  of  A.  arv^nsis  at 
Hiffham,  Kent ;  and  the  gentleman  from  whom  I  received  the 
seeds  of  the  blue  variety  mentioned  in  this  communication, 
sent  at  the  same  time,  and  from  the  same  place,  some  seeds 
of  a  white  variety,  similar  to  that  received  by  Dr.  Hooker 
from  South  Wales.     From  these  seeds  I  have  raised  seven 
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plants,  one  of  which  flowered  red,  and  the  other  six  white, 
tinged  more  or  less  with  light  pink,  and  having  a  bright  pink 
eye.  I  wish  I  could  persuade  some  of  your  correspondents 
to  try  similar  experiments,  in  di£Perent  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
upon  any  of  the  various  plants  which  approach  each  other  so 
nearly  as  to  leave  it  still  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  they  ought 
to  be  considered  distinct  species  or  mere  varieties  of  the  same. 
I  have  some  of  them  under  trial,  and  propose  sending  you 
the  results  from  time  to  time ;  but,  as  accidents  are  unavoidr 
able,  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  see  them  confirmed  from 
different  quarters. 

I  remain.  Sir,  &c. 
Cambridge^  September  17.  1830.  J.  S.  Henslow. 


Art.  XIT.  Some  Remarks  t^pon  the  late  Winter  of  1829-30,  cand 
upon  the  general  Character  of  the  Weather  which  preceded  and 
fallowed  it.    By  the  Rev.  Leonard  Jenyns,  M.A.  F.L.S. 

The  late  winter  having  been  more  severe  than  what  is 
usually  experienced  in  this  climate,  it  may  not  be  without  in^ 
terest,  or  without  some  benefit  to  the  science  of  meteorology, 
to  record  a  few  particulars  connected  with  its  commencement 
and  duration. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  it  was 
preceded  by  a  remarkably  wet  and  cold  summer.*  What  the 
exact  quantity  of  rain  was  which  fell  in  the  course  of  that  sea- 
son, I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  not  having  made  any  regular 
measurement  of  it ;  but,  from  other  memoranda  which  I  pre- 
served, it  appears  that  at  Swaffham  Bulbeck,  in  Cambridge- 
shire, the  number  of  wet  days  which  occurred  in  the  months 
of  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  1829,  was  14,  20,  19, 
and  14?  respectively.  The  mean  temperature,  calculated  from 
the  observations  made,  in  most  instances  daily,  at  the  hours 
of  9  A.  M.  and  8^  p.m.,  was,  for  June  60*4°,  for  July  60'7%  for 
August  58*2°,  and  for  September  53*4°. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  summer  of  1828  was  like- 
wise characterised  by  the  great  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  at 
intervals  more  or  less  throughout  the  season  ;  but  in  that  in- 
stance the  bad  weather  was  observed  to  clear  off  in  a  great  mea- 

*  This  fact  is  very  much  in  accordance  with  some  observations  by  Mr. 
White,  who,  in  his  History  of  Selbome,  mentions  two  or  three  instances  of 
long  and  severe  frosts  which  set  in  aflter  very  rainy  seasons.    (See  his  62d- 
Letter  to  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington.) 
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sure  towards  the  middle  of  Seprtember,  and  was  followed  by 
ah  unprecedentedly  fine  and  mild  autmnn,  which  continued, 
with  scitrcely  any  interruption  by  frost,  quite  to  the  close  of 
the  year.*  It  was  far  otherwise  in  the  year  1829 ;  for  though, 
as  before,  the  fall  of  rain  somewhat  abated  in  the  months  of 
September  and  October,  yet  the  weather,  considered  cenen 
rally  during  those  months,  was  dull  and  cheerless,  and  the 
mean  temperature  lower  than  had  been  experienced  for  seve- 
ral preceding  years.  Perhaps  it  is  worth  mentioning  that,  on 
the  7th  of  October,  large  flocks  of  wild  geese  were  seen  flying 
in  a  south-westerly  direction,  it  being  earlier  than  I  ever  re- 
member to  have  noticed  these  birds  before ;  and  it  was  on  the 
following  night  that  the  first  frost  occurred. 

Neither  did  the  weather  receive  any  sensible  Improvement 
as  the  year  declined :  on  the  contrary,  the  temperature  in 
November  became  still  further  reduced,  and  winter  seemed 
approaching  by  unusually  rapid  strides.  Now  and  then  a 
mild  day  was  experienced ;  but  at  intervals,  especially  towards 
the  middle  of  the  month,  there  was  an  occurrence  of  sharp 
frost ;  and  on  the  25th  this  was  accompanied  by  snow,  which 
came  on  in  the  night  previous,  and  fell  throughout  the  day ; 
a  brisk  wind  springing  up  at  the  same  time  from  the  nortb- 
east,  the  snow  was  considerably  drifted,  insomuch  that,  in 
some  places,  the  roads  were  for  a  short  time  obstructed. 

The  beginning  of  December  was  somewhat  warmer  than 
the  preceding  month,  and  on  the  4th  a  good  deal  of  rain 
ensued  ;  but  on  the  6tli  the  weather  relapsed  very  much  into  its 
former  state,  with  mostly  fi*ost  at  night,  little  or  no  sun  during 
the  day,  and  the  wind  fixed  in  the  east  On  the  11th  the 
wind  changed,  passing  from  the  east  to  the  south-east,  and 
thence,  through  the  south,  to  the  south-west  This  was 
followed  by  four  or  five  days  of  dense  fog,  which  came  on 
soon  afterwards,  and  hung  in  the  atmosphere  night  and  day 
together  with  scarcely  any  intermission ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
especial  notice,  that  it  was  during  the  prevalence  of  this  fog, 
after  a  second  shift  of  the  wind  back  to  the  north-east,  that 
the  weather  first  assumed  that  more  determined  appearance 
by  which  it  was  afterwards  characterised.f  Indeed,  from  the 
night  of  the  15th  we  may  date  the  commencement  of  a  fi*ost 

*  Throughout  the  month  of  December,  1828,  the  thermometer  at  Bot- 
tiiiham  (distant  half  a  mUc  from  Swaffham  Bulbeck)  was  in  no  one  instance 
(luring  the  dav  (that  is  to  say,  between  sunirise  and  sunset)  below  the  freei- 
ing  point,  and,  tUl  the  26th,  was  not  below  40^  within  the  same  period. 

f  I  find,  by  referring  to  Howard's  Climate  of  London  (tab.  89.),  that  the- 
severe  winter  of  1813-14  had  its  commencement,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
during  a  tuccemon  ofUackfogt ;  and  in  another  part  of  that  essay  (tab.  1  Id.), 
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yet,  as  in  the  former  instance,  the  cold  was  not  equally  severe- 
the  whole  time.  For  the  first  nine  days,  that  is  to  say,  from 
the  8th  to  the  16th  of  January  (both  days  inclusive),  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  24  hours  ranged  from  28°  to  33*5® ;  but 
on  the  17th  it  descended  to  25°,  and  on  the  18th  to  16°.* 
On  the  19th  it  was  likewise  as  low  as  20*5°,  but  on  th€^ 
20th  it  rose  again  to  32° ;  and  thence  to  the  30th  the  cold 
somewhat  abated,  the  mean  temperature  seldom  descending 
much  below  the  freezing  point,  and  occasionally  rising  as  high 
as  34°  and  35^.  However,  on  the  31st,  the  frost  again  set  in 
with  increased  severity;  and  the  mean  temperature  of  the  six 
first  days  in  February  was  only  20"6®. 

I  have  endeavoured  above  to  trace  the  principal  fluctuations 
of  the  mean  daily  temperature  during  the  continuance  of  this 
long  frost  The  first  break  to  the  severe  weather  occurred  on 
the  7th  of  February,  when  a  decided  thaw  took  place,  attended 
by  much  wind  and  driving  rain  from  the  south ;  yet,  after  two 
or  three  days,  the  weather  showed  a  strong  oisposition  to 
relapse  into  its  former  state,  and  a  full  fortnight  expired 
before  there  was  any  considerable  rise  of  the  thermometer; 
which  instrument,  during  this  period,  was  seldom  higher 
than  40°,  often  not  so  high,  and  frequently  descended  in  the 
night  to  28°  and  25°.  It  was  not  till  the  24th  of  February 
that  any  thing  like  an  approach  to  spring  weather  was  expe- 
rienced. On  that  day,  however,  without  any  apparent  causQ, 
the  wind  remaining  in  the  same  quarter  in  which  it  had  been 
for  the  four  previous  days,  the  thermometer  rose  to  55'5^  'm 
the  shade,  being  more  than  IC^  higher  than  it  had  stood  at 
any  time  before  since  the  commencement  of  the  new  year. 
This  sudden  increase  of  temperature  seemed  to  exert  consi- 
derable influence  over  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  world : 
a  few  plants  were  observed  in  flower ;  many  insects  came  on 
wing ;  the  birds  resumed  their  song ;  and,  more  especially, 
large  flocks  of  wild  geese,  none  of  which  had  been  noticed 
since  October,  1829,  were  seen  shifting  their  quarters  princi- 
pally in  the  direction  of  north  and  north-west.  Neither  was 
this  a  mere  temporary  change :  from  that  time  the  weather 
became  more  seasonaole,  and,  especially  from  the  little  rain 

*  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  during  this  severe  weather  a  brood  of  tipuli- 
deous  insects  (Trichdcera  hiemalis  Meig,)  suddenly  made  their  appearance 
and  were  noticed  abroad  in  considerable  numbers,  settling  upon  the  walls 
of  difierent  outbuildings,  as  if  they  had  just  emerged  from  the  pupa  state ; 
and  though  they  did  not  offer  to  take  wing  for  several  weeks,  yet  they 
readily  moved  their  quarters  when  disturbed ;  a  proof  that,  notwithstanding 
the  continued  frost,  they  had  the  power  of  resisting  torpidity,  and  to  a 
dcgrix  far  exceeding  any  other  insects. 
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which  fell  during  the  following  month,  it  had  the  e£Fect  of 
thoroughly  drying  the  country  of  its  superabundant  moisture^ 
and  thereby  adapting  the  soU  for  the  important  purpose  of 
sowing* 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  ground  being  more  or  less 
covered  with  snow  throughout  the  whole  period  (though,  ex* 
cept  where  drifted,  it  was  never  more  tlmn  a  few  inches  in 
depth),  the  long  and  severe  frost  did  not  appear  to  have 
caused  any  essential  injury  to  vegetation.  The  evergreens, 
however,  in  some  situations,  were  an  exception,  ana  more 
especially  the  bays,  laurustines,  and  laurels,  many  young 
plants  of  which  were  at  once  killed  to  the  ground,  whilst 
others  were  so  injured  as  to  give  litde  hope  of  their  final  r^ 
covery.     It  is  worth  noticing,  with  respect  to  the  laurels  in 

E articular,  since  it  confirms  an  observation  by  Mr.  White,  in 
is  Natural  History  of  Selbome  ♦,  that  those  only  suffered  to 
any  extent  which  had  been  planted  in  southern  aspects;  and 
this  was  so  remarkably  the  case,  that,  in  one  or  two  instances 
in  which  they  grew  on  the  north  side  of  the  border,  but  had 
Overtopped  the  other  shrubs,  the  uppermost  branches,  which 
firom  tliis  circumstance  were  occasionally  exposed  to  the  fiill 
action  of  the  sun,  turned  of  a  dead  yellow,  whilst  the  rest  of 
the  plant  remained  green.  Doubtless,  as  Mr.  White  observes, 
this  is  owing  to  the  repeated  melting  and  fi^eezing  of  the  snow 
upon  the  surface  of  their  leaves,  to  which  the  plants  are, 
under  such  circumstances  more  than  any  other,  necessarily 
subjected. 

It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  hard  winter  had  not  the  effect 
of  even  retarding  vegetation  to  any  thing  like  the  extent  which 
might  have  been  looked  for.  Of  course,  all  those  plants  which, 
in  ordinary  seasons,  put  forth  their  flowers  during  the  months 
of  December  and  January,  or  in  the  early  part  of  February, 
such  as  the  winter  aconite  (Er^nthis  hiemMis),  snowdrop 
(GaMnthus  nivalis),  hepatica  (//epatica  triloba),  furze  (LTlex 
europse'a),  hazel  (C<6rylus  -^vellana),  stinking  hellebore 
(-Hellebonis  foe  tidus),  spurge  hazel  (D&phne  Laur^ola),  and 
many  others,  will,  in  such  a  season  as  that  we  have  lately 
experienced,  remain  in  a  nearly  torpid  state  so  long  as  the 
frost  and  snow  continue.  But  it  was  curious  to  observe  how 
soon  these  plants  were  in  flower  immediately  after  the  first 
breaking  up  of  the  hard  weather ;  whilst  in  the  case  of  other 
species,  which  naturally  do  not  blow  till  March  or  towards 
the  end  of  February,  scarcely  any  difference  in  the  time  of 
flow^ering  was  remarked.     The  same  may  also  be  said  with 

^  See  his  61st  and  62d  Letters  to  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington. 
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respect  to  the  leafing  of  trees.  At  SwaiFham  Bulbeck,  the 
whitethorn  was  seen  in  leaf  by  the  20th  of  March,  and  the 
horsechestnut  by  the  2Sd ;  it  beingj  in  each  case,  only  five 
days  later  than  in  the  season  following  the  unparalleled  mild 
winter  of  1821-22 :  whilst  a  large  number  of  other  trees  began 
to  exhibit  their  foliage  towards  the  end  of  that  month  and 
the  beginning  of  the  next ;  many  of  which,  as  the  lime,  ehn^ 
birch,  beech,  and  hornbeam,  were  even  several  days  earlier 
in  that  respect  than  the  same  trees  in  the  year  above-men- 
tioned. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  forward  state  of  v^e« 
tation  was,  latterly,  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  unusuiQly 
hot  weather  which  prevaded  during  the  last  week  in  March. 
The  former  part  of  that  month,  indeed,  may,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  very  few  days,  be  said  to  have  been  mild ;  but  upon 
the  25th  the  thermometer  rose  to  60^,  and  firom  that  time  to 
the  SOth  the  temperature  was,  perhaps,  higher  than  on  any 
six  consecutive  days  before  remembered  at  so  early  a  perioa 
of  the  year.     I  regret  that  absence  from  home  prevented  me 
from  noticing  the  exact  maximum  degree  of  heat  on  the  26th 
and  27th ;  but  so  late  in  the  day  as  5  p.m.  I  found  the  ther- 
mometer, on  each  occasion,  standing  in  the  shade  as  high  as 
67^;  and  on  the  two  following  days  the  same  instrument,  in 
a  situation  where  it  was  wholly  out  of  the  reach  of  radiation, 
rose  to  6S^  and  69^  respectively.     On  the  SOth  it  fell  again  to 
60^     The  weather  during  these  six  days  was  extremely  fine, 
and  uniformly  followed  after  sunset  bv  calm  bright  evenings, 
which  caused  at  night,  as  is  usual  unaer  such  circumstances, 
a  considerable  radiation  of  heat  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
To  try  the  extent  of  this,  as  well  as  the  force  of  solar  radiation 
during  the  day,  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  I  placed  a  small 
thermometer,  having  a  naked  bulb,  upon  short  grass,  in  a 
situation  where  it  was  fully  exposed  to  the  open  sky.     By 
7  o'clock  this  thermometer  had  fallen  to  4-0®,  and  by  9  o'clock 
to  S8%  having  the  bulb  and  stem  of  the  instrument  covered 
with  dew.     At  the  time  of  this  last  observation  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  was  49 '5®,  indicating  a  diflference  of  11  •S®.*    I 
again  examined  this  thermometer  at  6  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning,  when  I  found  it  standing  at  SO^  and  firmly  held  to 
the  grass  by  hoar  frost ;  but  the  temperature  of  the  air  had 
likewise  fallen  as  low  as  S7^;  so  that  the  difference  between 
them,  or  the  amount  of  terrestrial  radiation,  was  at  this  time 

*  Daniel  states  the  maximum  force  of  terrestrial  radiation  ever  observed 
by  him  in  this  month  to  be  10  degrees.    (Meteorological  Essays,  p.  230.) 
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reduced  to  7°'*  Of  course,  the  ctAd  produced  in  tliis  manner 
was  speedily  dissipated  after  the  appearance  of  the  son  above 
the  horizon ;  and  the  ensuing  day  proving  equally  fine  with 
those  that  had  preceded,  I  was  enabled  to  observe  the  utmost 
intensity  of  the  sun's  rays,  which,  atl  p.m.,  had  raised  to  the 
height  of  1  OS"  the  same  thermometer  which  at  6  a.  m.  was  S" 
belmi  the  Jreezittg  potTU;  so  that  in  seven  hours  the  vegetation 
of  that  spot  experienced  a  range  of  temperature  eqnalluig  75°. 
At  the  time  of  the  above  observation,  we  temperature  di  the 
air  was  63°,  indicating  the  force  of  solar  radiation  to  have 
been  43°. 

'Hie  first  week  in  April  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
last  week  in  March.  On  the  Sd  of  that  month,  being  only 
four  days  after  the  temperature  of  the  air  had  risen  to  69°] 
the  thermometer  was  never  higher  than  S4°;  and  snow  and 
sleet  together,  accompanied  by  a  keen  wind  firom  the  north- 
east,  continued  felling  without  interruption  the  whole  day. 
This  was  followed  by  several  nights  of  very  severe  frost,  inso- 
much that,  in  one  instance,  the  morning  of  the  fith,  the  ther- 
mometer, exactly  at  sunrise,  stood  as  low  as  Sfi°;  whilst 
another  on  the  grass,  placed  as  on  the  occasion  before  men- 
tioned, was  depressed  to  20°.  Soon  after  this,  however,  the 
weather  again  became  seasonable. 

I  have  only  to  add,  in  concluding  this  subject,  that  the 
whole  of  the  above  observations  were  made  at  SwafFham  Bul- 
beck,  the  situation  of  which  place  is  about  8  miles  £.  N.  E.  of 
Cambridge. 


Abt.  XIII,    Notioe  (f  a  sittffular  Afpeartmee  of  the  Bmnbow. 
By  E.  G. 
Sir, 
The  following  account  of  a  singular  appearance  of  the 
rainbow  {Jg.  183.),  which  was  seen  14th  September  last,  at 
a    quarter    past    five 
P.M.,  on  the  shores  of 
the   Solway  Frith,  in 
Cumberland,  may  per- 
haps be  interestinff  to 
some  of  your  readers, 
should   you    think    it 
I  worth  insertion  in  your 
Magazine:  — 

•  This  circumstance  is  in  exacl  agreement  with  the  tdnCTvUioiu  of 
Wells.    (£'j«fyraiJeic,p.43.and6l.) 
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A  B  was  a  perfect  and  very  splendid  primary  bow.  c  d  re- 
presents a  secondary  bow,  having  its  colours  of  course  in  an 
inverse  order  to  those  of  the  primair*  But  from  £,  in  the 
direction  £  f,  came  the  segment  of  a  uiird  bow,  commencing, 
as  nearly  as  could  be  guessed,  between  1 5^  and  20^  from  the 
vertex  of  the  secondary,  and  descending  in  the  direction  shown 
in  the  figure.  This  segment  was  equally  vivid  with  the  second- 
ary, but  had  its  (5t>lours  in  the  order  of  the  primary.  No  con- 
tinuation of  it  could  be  discerned  above  or  on  the  left  of  the 
secondary,  and  its  centre  evidently  lay  considerably  to  the  left 
of  that  of  the  other  bows.  The  termination  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity (f)  was  abrupt  and  well  defined.  It  remained  visible 
for  more  than  ten  minutes;  the  extremity  (f)  appearing  lat- 
terly to  have  moved  somewhat  nearer  to  Uie  primary  bow, 
from  which,  however,  it  was  never  less  than  a  boVs  breadth 
distant.  The  side  c  of  the  upper  bow  first  became  invisible, 
but  so  long  as  the  other  side  could  be  seen  the  segment  coidd 
also. 

A  somewhat  similar  phenomenon  is  recorded  in  the  Phil. 
Trans,  p.  1793.,  as  having  been  seen  on  the  coast  of  Hamp- 
shire ;  and  the  explanation  there  offered  is,  that  the  additional 
bow  was  caused  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun  from  the  sea  when 
perfectly  still.  But,  if  this  were  the  cause,  would  not  such 
appearances  be  more  usual?  Besides,  if  a  ray  of  light  pro- 
ceeding from  the  earth  falls  on 
the  lower  side  of  a  drop,  must 
it  not  be  refracted  into  die  air 
(as  in^.  314.),  and  not  towards 
the  earth,  s  being  considered 
the  reflection  of  the  sun  ?  And 
what  again  becomes  of  the  received  opinion,  that  the  eve  of 
the  observer  must  be  in  the  apex  of  the  cone,  of  which  the 
bow  forms  the  base  ? 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
Cwentry^  Oct.  12.  1829.  E.  G. 
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Art.  I.     S0va  Briidnnka;  cr  Partraitt  of  Forest  Trees 
guMedfoT  their  Antiquity^  Magnitude^  or  Beam^.    Drawn  finom 
Nature  by  Jacob  George  Strutt.    Imp.  8yo.  Ixmdon,  published 
by  the  Author,  8.  Duke  Street,  St.  James's. 

We  should  be  sorry  to  be  accused  of  puffing,  or  deemed 
chargeable  with  being  lavish  in  bestowing  praise,  where  the 
same  is  not  justly  due.  We  can,  however,  without  scruple^ 
conscientiously  assert  that  this  is,  in  our  judgment,  really  one 
of  the  prettiest  and  most  elegant  books  we  have  ever  seen. 
Our  opinion  of  Mr.  Strutt,  and  of  his  merits  as  an  artist  and 
man  of  taste,  is  already  known  to  our  readers,  from  the  re- 
marks we  made  in  a  former  Number,  when  his  Deltciie  Sylva^ 
rum  passed  under  our  review.  We  availed  ourselves  of  that 
opportunity  to  make  incidental  mention  also  of  his  previous 
work,  the  Sylva  Britdnntca,  The  pen  was  scarcely  laid  aside, 
and  the  ink  was  only  drying  on  our  paper,  when,  behold ! 
forth  issues  from  the  same  source  another  S^lva  Brit&nnica, 
the  larger  work  having  produced  a  little  one.  Whether  Mr. 
Strutt  has  duly  consulted  his  own  interest  in  putting  forth 
this  second,  and  comparatively  small,  edition  (which  will  be 
likely,  we  think,  to  interfere  with,  if  not  entirely  to  supersede, 
the  sale  of  the  former  one),  is  no  business  oi  ours;  and  we 
shall  not  stop  to  enquire.  Should  it  be  thought  that  the  pub- 
lications in  question  are  in  some  respects  too  dissimilai*  to 
bear  exactly  the  same  name ;  it  may  be  urged,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  they  are  in  essentials  far  too  much  alike  to  justify  the 
imposition  of  a  different  one.  As  some  little  coniiision,  how- 
ever, perhaps  disappointment,  may  occasionally  arise  between 
the  booksellers  and  their  customers,  from  the  cu'cumstance  of 
the  name  and  title  of  the  parent  having  descended  unimpaired 
to  the  offspring,  we  shall  proceed  to  point  out  in  what  re- 
spects they  agree,  and  in  what  they  differ. 

The  work,  then,  in  imperial  octavo,  whose  title  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  present  article,  is,  in  fact,  a  smaller  edition  of 
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its  folio  namesake,  with  some  omissions,  however,  and  some 
additions ;  and  it  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  its  prede- 
cessor as  a  watch  does  to  a  time-piece :  or,  to  adopt  our 
author's  more  elegant  comparison,  it  ^^  will  afford  a  gratifica^ 
tion  similar  to  that  which  a  lover  of  art  derives  from  compar- 
ing a  finished  miniature  with  the  same  subject  in  full  size/' 
Tne  original  folio  work,  from  its  size,  the  labour  expended  on 
the  plates,  and  the  splendid  style  in  which  it  was  got  up,  was 
necessarily  a  somewhat  costly  publication,  and  consequently 
beyond  the  pockets  of  many  persons,  who  yet  wanted  neither 
the  taste  nor  inclination  to  become  purchasers.  The  present 
work,  offered  at  a  far  lower  price,  is  within  the  reach  of  that 
more  numerous  class  of  readers  whose  means  are  moderate^ 
and  we  trust  it  will  obtain  a  much  wider  circulation.  An 
octavo  volume,  too,  has  the  manifest  advantage  over  a  cum- 
brous folio  of  being  more  portable  and  commodious,  and,  as 
such,  a  far  more  agreeable  book  to  read.  And,  if  we  mistake 
not,  it  will,  from  its  very  size,  possess  a  charm  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  subscribe  to  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  ^^  Inest  sua 
gratia  parvis.*'  We  gready  admire  the  original  or  parent 
work ;  and,  in  speaking  of  the  present,  so  far  from  seeing  any 
cause  to  alter  our  tone,  and  lay  aside  the  language  of  pane- 
gyric, we  feel  disposed  to  adopt  the  complimentary  address 
of  the  poet  to  his  mistress,  and  apostrophise  this  beautifiil 
volume,  in  the  words  of  Horace :  — 

**  O  matre  pulchr&  filia  pulchrior." 

The  two  editions  contain  exactly  the  same  number  of  plates, 
namely,  fifty;  though,  as  already  ninted,  there  is  some  varia- 
tion in  the  selection  of  the  subjects.  Mr.  Strutt  has  omitted, 
in  the  new  edition,  eiffht  of  the  more  unimportant  plates  con- 
tained in  the  original,  substituting  in  their  room  an  equal 
number  of  subjects  possessed  of  greater  interest.  Of  the 
plates  omitted  we  seriously  regret  the  absence  of  only  one  — 
the  Knole  Beech,  a  magnificent  example  of  the  species  in  its 
vigour,  possessing,  with  its  accompanying  background  of  forest 
scenery,  much  picturesque  beauty,  and  altogemer  well  worthy 
of  finding  a  place  in  any  collection  of  the  kind.  For  what 
reason  Mr.  Strutt  should  have  discarded  it  on  the  present 
occasion,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  discover ;  and  the  more 
so,  as  the  plate  exhibited  a  most  successful  effort  of  his 
genius,  portraying,  as  it  did,  with  admirable  precision,  the 
genuine  character  and  distinctive  features  of  the  beech.  The 
new  subjects,  those  we  mean  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
first  edition,  are  as  follows :  viz.  the  Bull  Oak  in  Wedgenock 
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Park ;  the  Creeping 'Oak  in  Savemake  Fcnrest,.  of  which  a 
portrait  is  given  in  iheDelicue  Sylvarum  s  the  Cvospel  O^ 
near  Stoneleigh ;  the  Great  Beech  in  Windsor  Fcnrest,  and 
the  Bumham  Beeches,  both  also  figured  in  the  same  work; 
the  Fallen  Chestnut  at  Cobham  Park ;  the  Great  Cedar  at 
Hanunersmith  House;  and  the  old  Cedars  in  Chelsea  (Sar- 
den«  In  the  present  edition,  as  the  entire  work  has  been 
brought  out  at  once,  and  submitted  to  the  public  in  the  fimn 
of  a  complete  volume,  some  alteration  has  been  adopted  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  subjects,  by  placing  all  the  specimeDs 
of  each  species  of  tree  in  juxtaposition.  This  certainly  is  an 
improvement ;  as  it  throws  an  air  of  regularly  around  the 
book,  and  gives  it  a  more  methodical  and  systematic  charac- 
ter. It  should  be  mentioned,  too,  that  no  inccmsideraUe 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  letter-press,  or  descriptive 
portions  of  the  work. 

Such,  then,  are  among  the  particulars  in  which  the  two 
editions  differ  from  each  other.  But,  as  regards  the  plates,  a 
more  important  point  of  discrepance  remains  to  be  noticed : 
we  do  not  allude  to  their  inferiority  in  size,  to  their  compara- 
tive merits,  nor  to  the  circiunstance  of  the  prints  in  the  new 
edition  being  (unlike  those  of  the  former  one)  in  the  style  oS 
sketches  or  vignettes,  but  to  the  pectdiar  kind  of  engraving  of 
which  they  consist.  On  this  subject  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  has  been  found  to  exist  even  among  those  who  are 
not  unskilled  in  the  arts.  By  most  persons,  we  believe,  they 
are  taken  for  etchings  executed  on  copper  or  on  steel  plates ; 
and  some  few  of  them  at  least  we  have  heard  pronounced 
by  others  to  have  been  cut  on  wood.  The  fact  is,  they  have 
neither  been  cut  on  wood,  nor  etched  on  copper  nor  on  steel, 
but — on  stone  !  They  are  pure  lithography,  and  nothing 
else !  Such  of  our  readers  as  have  inspected  the  plates  in 
question  may,  perhaps,  be  a  little  startled  at  this  assertion,  as 
we  certainly  should  have  been  ourselves  had  we  heard  it  made 
without  knowing,  as  we  do,  the  fact  to  be  as  already  stated. 
We  are  free  to  confess,  that  hitherto  we  have  for  the  most 
part  entertained  rather  a  mean  opinion,  of  lithographic  prints, 
and  have  been  accustomed  to  refer  them  to  the  very  fag  end 
of  the  fine  arts.  The  practitioners  in  this  craft  we  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  hearing  sometimes  called  in  contempt  by  the 
opprobrious  appellation  of  "  stone-masons,"  and  have  our- 
selves been  almost  ready  to  join  in  the  general  outcry 
against  them.  In  truth,  the  superior  quickness  and  facility 
with  which  lithographic  prints  are  executed,  as  compared 
with  those  engraved  on  metal  or  on  wood,  and  the  far  more 
agreeable  kind  of  work  which  is  alone  requisite  to  produce 
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them ;  —  the  artist  in  this  case  not  being  obliged,  like  the  cal- 
cographer,  to  pore  laboriously  over  a  smoked  and  murky 
plate,  to  the  injury  of  his  eyesight ;  but  having,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  fair,  clean,  light-coloured  surface  on  which  to  trace 
his  subject,  and  work  at  his  ease ; — these  circumstances,  com- 
bined perhaps  with  the  novelty  of  the  method,  have  induced 
Qn'os  of  all  descriptions,  who  could  wield  a  pencil,  as  well  as 
artists  of  no  mean  pretensions,  tq  essay  their  hand  on  stone. 
And  the  consequence  has  been,  that  the  windows  of  the  print- 
shops  have  teemed  again,  ^^  usque  ad  nauseam,"  with  the 
crudest  productions  of  art,  and  the  very  counters  within  have 
groaned  beneath  the  heaps  of  trash  that  have  issued  irom  the 
fithographic  press.  There  were,  of  course,  exceptions  :  but 
Mne  tenths  of  the  stone  engravings  with  whi(^  we  have  been 
inundated,  it  may  be  safely  pronounced,  scarcely  came  up  to 
mediocrity ;  and  were  fit  only  to  find  a  place  in  the  portfolio  of 
a  child,  or,  at  most,  to  adorn,  — we  might  rather  say  disfigure^ — 
that  motley  and  multifarious  receptacle  for  the  works  of  genius, 
which,  in  modem  days,  young  ladies  term  a  ^^  scrap-book.*' 
We  never,  indeed,  for  a  moment  disputed  the  ingenuity  of  the 
BTvention,  or  denied  its  obvious  utility  in  taking  ofi^,  with  des- 
patch, wd  at  a  cheap  rate,  the  more  ordinary  sort  of  prints, 
iBuch  as  plans  and  mere  explanatory  illustrations,  and  other 
articles  in  which  no  very  hi^h  degree  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship or  pictorial  efiect  was  either  aimed  at  or  required.  And 
we  were  always  of  opinion,  too,  that  stone  engraving  was 
admirably  calculated  for  the  purpose  of  executing  such  out- 
lines of  subjects  of  natural  histoiy*  as  are  designed  to  be 
afterwards  filled  up  and  coloured  by  hand ;  the  soft  chalk-like 
touch  of  the  worker  on  stone  amalgamating  far  better  with 
the  colouring  than  the  sharper  and  more  determined  lines  of 
stroke-engraving  can  well  do.  But,  viewing  it  on  its  own 
merits  as  a  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  we  repeat,  we  thought 
meanly  of  the  invention,  and  deemed  it  but  a  pitiful  and 
sorry  substitute  for  copperplate  etching,  which  thus  seemed 
threatened  to  be  almost  driven  out  of  the  field  by  its  more 
modem  rival.  Such  was  our  opinion  of  stone-engravings  till 
of  late ;  an  opinion  which,  after  inspecting  Mr.  Strutt*s  per- 


*  The  plates  in  Swainson's  Zoological  lUuttraHoru  are,  we  believe,  in 
most  instances  lithographic ;  and  in  our  judgment  they  are  scarcely  to  be 
eauall^,  certainly  not  excelled,  bv  those  of  any  other  publication.  Some 
or  the  shells  more  especially  we  think  the  most  beautiful  things  of  the  kind 
we  have  ever  seen.  We  could  wish,  however,  for  his  own  sake,  that  Bfr. 
Swainson  would  not  levy  so  exorbitant  a  tax  on  his  subscribers,  as  to 
charge  them  half  a  crown  for  about  eight  pages  of  titlepage,  prefiu:e, 
indi^,  &c. 
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fbrmatices,  and  some  few  others  which  we  hare  9&essi  \  we 
now  feel  bound  in  candour  to  retract.     We  really  dkl  not 
believe  it  to  have  been  within  the  scope  and  compass  of  die 
lithographic  art  to  have  produced  sudi  beantifbl  ^Mcimens  as 
those  which  are  now  before  us.  Free  from  the  vapid  insqpiditjry 
the  mealy  meagreness,  so  usual  with  thdr  kind,  they  exhibit 
all  the  bnlliancy  of  stroke  and  vimur  of  e£fect  to  be  fiHmd  in 
pure  etchings,  for  which,  as  already  stated,  they  are  commonfy 
taken,  and  may  bear  no  mean  compariscm  with  the  more  racy 
productions  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schooL     Mr.  Stmtt's 
plates  are  by  no  means  all  of  equal  merit;  what  artkt's^ 
mdeed,  are  so  ?     Nor  do  they,  in  every  instance,  appear  to 
have  been  taken  off  with  the  same  degree  of  care,  so  as  to  {m>- 
duce  equally  bri^t  and  strong  impressions,  f     Bat,  without 
hesitati<m,  we  call  upon  our  readers  to  admire  along  with  us, 
amonff  other  portraits  in  the  volume,  particularly  those  cS  the 
Bull  Oak,  the  Gospel,  Wotton,  Cowthorpe,  and  l^elton  Oaks, 
the  Cedar  at  Hammersmith  House,  and  the  Willow  at  BorySL 
Edmunds,  with  its  silvery  and  delicate  foliage  so  ezqoisitely 
delineated.     In  some  instances  our  artist's  plates  would  have 
been  much  improved  had  they  been  rather  more  finished,  and 
a  little  additional  labour  been  expended  on  them;  for  ex- 
ample, the  Swilcar  Lawn  Oak,  Gilpin's  Maple,  and  still  more 
some  of  the  Scotch  subjects,  are  too  slight  and  sketchy,  and, 
consequently,  strike  us  as  deficient  in  force  and  effect.     From 
the  same  cause,  the  views  of  the  Scotch  Fir  at  Dunmore,  and 
the  Silver  Fir  at  Roseneath,  and,  we  might  add,  the  Larches 
at  Dunkeld,  actually  remind  one  of  snow  scenes ;  and,  as  they 
lie  in  "  the  north  countrie,"  perhaps  Mr.  Strutt  intended 
them  as  such.  The  Creeping  Oak  in  Savemake  Forest,  one  of 

*  We  allude  more  particularly  to  a  large  and  interesting  plate  which 
wc  have  seen  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Netherclift  (No.  8.  Newman  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street),  representing  the  Martyrdom  of  Charles  the  First,  together 
with  portraits  oi  Bradshaw,  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Fairfax  (all  copied  fix>m 
old  prints),  fac-similes  of  the  death  warrant  and  of  the  autographs  of  the 
regicides.  We  believe  the  plate  was  executed  by  Mr.  Netherclift,  or  by 
some  one  employed  in  his  establishment ;  and  for  clearness  and  brilliancy  of 
stroke  it  is  not  to  be  exceeded  by  engraving  on  copper. 

f  All  the  copies  of  the  work  which  we  have  inspected,  amounting  to  the 
number  of  about  eight  or  ten,  contain  one  or  more  weak  impressions,  which 
ought  to  have  been  thrown  aside,  and  not  suffered  to  be  bound  up  in  the 
volumes  offered  for  sale.  As  these  failures  do  not  always  occur  in  one  and 
the  same  plate,  but  in  various  ones,  they  roust  be  attributed,  not  to  the 
incapability  of  the  plates  themselves  to  produce  good  impressions,  but  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  worked  off.  We  have  particularly 
observed  that  many  of  the  copies  of  the  Wallace  Oak  are  weak  and  poor. 
The  greatest  care  ought  to  have  been  taken  in  the  press-work,  and  every 
ronv  bordering  on  a  bad  impression  discarded. 
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the  sweetest  subjects  in  the  whole  collection,  is,  we  presume 
to  think,  almost  an  entire  failure.  Nor  are  we  quite  satisfied 
with  receiving  at  the  hands  of  an  artist  like  Mr.  Strutt  such 
a  plate  as  that  of  the  King  Oak  in  the  same  forest.  And  we 
notice  the  above  circumstances  in  the  hope  that,  should  the 
work  proceed  to  another  edition,  the  author  will  discard  these 
plates,  at  least  the  former  of  the  two,  and  execute  them  afresh ; 
as  we  feel  confident  that  he  is  capable  of  doing  more  ample 
justice  to  subjects  which  are  so  exactlv  in  harmony  with  his 
own  taste,  and  therefore  so  well  calculated  to  call  forth  and 
display  his  peculiar  excellence.  *  In  the  oaks,  too,  in  Yard- 
ley  Chase,  slighdy  as  they  are  etched,  and  destitute  of  the 
woodland  scenery  by  which  they  are  in  reality  surrounded,  it 
was  at  first  not  witnout  difficulty  that  we  recognised  our  old 
friends  and  favourites,  Go^  and  Magog.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  a  something  about  this  plate,  in  its  present  raw  unfinished 
state,  which  we  cannot  but  admire,  and  which  involuntarily 
calls  to  our  recollection  the  masterly  etchings  of  Henry 
Naiwyncx. 

We  have  now  done  with  fmding  fault,  and  shall  proceed 
to  give  some  account,  chiefly  extracted  from  our  author's 
pages,  of  the  two  trees,  the  figures  of  which  are  here  presented 
to  our  readers,  executed,  like  similar  ones  heretofore,  by  the 
hand  of  that  incomparable  artist  Mr.  Williams.  The  Bull  Oak 
(Jig.  135.),  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  stands  in  a 
meadow  within  the  boundary  of  what  was  formerly  Wedge- 
nock  Park,  one  of  the  most  ancient  parks  in  flngland,  accord- 
ing to  Dugdale,  who  informs  us  that  "  Henry  de  Newburgh, 
the  first  Earl  of  Warwick  afler  the  Conmiest,  in  imitation  of 
King  Hen^I.,  who  made  the  park  at  Woodstock,  did  im- 
park it."  The  tree  we  should  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  very 
oldest  specimens  of  the  kind  now  remaining  in  the  country; 
and  is,  we  doubt  not,  at  least  coeval  with  the  origin  of  the  park 
in  which  it  stands,  and  most  probably  of  much  higher  antiquity. 
On  this  time-worn  relic  our  author  tells  us  that  Mr.  South 
makes  the  following  observations,  in  his  fourth  letter  on  the 
growth  of  oaks,  addressed  to  the  Bath  Society :  —  *^  About 
twenty  years  before  the  time  of  his  writing  ( 1 783)  he  had  the 

*  Mr.  Strutt  has  painted  both  these  Savemake  Forest  scenes  on  a  larve 
scale.  We  were  exceedinsly  pleased  with  his  picture  of  the  King  Our, 
which  we  saw  exhibited  in  Pail  Mall  some  years  ago.  Whether  he  wu  yet 
disposed  of  it,  we  cannot  say ;  but  such  are  its  merits,  at  least  in  our  eyes, 
that  we  wonder  it  did  not  meet  with  a  ready  purchaser  on  its  first  appear- 
ance at  Somerset  House.  The  etching  now  oefore  us,  pretty  as  it  is  in 
itself,  is  yet  inferior  to  what  we  know  Mr.  Strutt  can  produce  when  em- 
ployed on  such  a  subject ;  and,  in  proof  of  this  remark,  we  need  only  refer 
to  nis  plate  of  this  tree  in  the  folio  woik. 
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cnriDsity  to  meiunre  this  tree.     Its  head  was  as  green  i 
vigorous  last  summer  as  it  was  at  that  time  ;  and  though  hw 
low  as  a  lube,  it  has  increased  in  its  measure  some  inched 
Upon  the  whole,   this  bears  every  mark  of  having  I 
short-stemmed  branchy  tree,  of  the  first  magnitude,  spre 
its  arms  in  all  directions  round  it.  Its  aperture  is  a  small,  i 
formed,  Gothic  arch,  hewn  out,  or  enlarged  with  an  axe,  i 
the  hark  now  curls  over  the  wound,  a  sure  sign  that  it  c 
tinues  growing :  and  hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  boUow  o 


of  enormous  size,  recorded  by  antiquaries,  did  not  obtaui  sui 
bulk  whilst  sound ;  for  the  shell  increases  when  the  substanofl 
is  no  more.  The  blea  and  the  inner  hark  receive  annual  Ir' 
butes  of  nutritious  particles  from  the  sa|),  in  its  prop-ess  t 
the  leaves ;  and  thence  acquire  a  power  of  exten^^  tli 
outer  bark,  and  increasing  its  circumference  slowly.  Thus 
tree,  which  at  300  years  old  was  sound,  and  5  f).  in  diamete(\ 
like  the  Langley  oak,  would,  if  lefl  to  perish  gradually,  in  iD 

thousandUi  year  become  a  shell  of  10  ft.  diameter. Bu| 

oaks,"  continues  Mr.  South,  "  are  thus  denominated  from  I 
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no  uncommon  circumstance  of  bulls  taking  shelter  within 
<hem ;  which  these  animals  effect,  not  by  going  in  and  turning 
round,  but  by  retreating  backwards  into  the  cavity  till  the 
head  only  projects  at  the  aperture.  The  one  I  am  about  to 
particularise  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  pasture,  bears  the  most 
venerable  marks  of  antiquity,  gives  the  name  compounded  of 
itself  and  its  situation  to  tfie  farm  on  which  it  grows,  viz.  Oakly 
Farm,  and  was  the  favourite  retreat  of  a  bull.  Twenty  people, 
old  and  young,  have  crowded  into  it  at  a  time.  A  calf  being 
shut  up  there  for  convenience,  its  dam,  a  two-year  old  heifer, 
constantly  went  in  to  suckle  it,  and  left  sufficient  room  for 
milking  her.  It  is  supposed  to  be  near  a  thousand  years 
old  "  [we  could  readily  believe  it  older] ;  "  the  body  is  nothing 
but  a  shell,  covered  with  burly  protuberances ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  shaft  is  hollow  like  a  cnimney ;  it  has  been  mutilated  in 
all  its  limbs,  but  from  their  stumps  arise  a  number  of  small 
branches,  forming  a  burly  head,  so  remarkable  for  fertility, 
that  in  years  of  plen^,  it  has  produced  two  sacks  of  acorns 
in  a  season.*'  TTius  far  Mr.  South.  "  The  dimensions,**  says 
Mr.  Strutt,  "  of  this  venerable  remnant  of  antiquity  are,  at  one 
yard  from  the  ground,  1 1  yds.  1  ft. ;  one  foot  above  the  ground, 
13  yds.  1  ft. ;  six  feet  from  the  ground,  12  yds.  1  ft. ;  broadest 
side,  7  yds.  5  in. ;  close  to  the  ground,  1 8  yds.  1  ft.  7  in. ; 
height  of  the  trunk,  about  4  yds.  1  ft.'*  Having  ourselves 
visited  this  remarkable  tree,  and  reclined  in  an  idle  hour 
under  its  shade,  we  may  add  that  it  has  long  since  been  care- 
fully fenced  round  with  substantial  posts  and  rails,  and  has 
had  the  two  extremities  of  its  projecting  limbs  supported 
from  beneath  by  strong  pieces  of  timber.  These  artificial 
appendages,  creditable  as  they  are  to  the  noble  owner,  as 
proofs  of  his  laudable  regard  for  so  interesting  a  piece  of 
sylvan  antiquity,  have  been  {judiciomljf^  we  think)  omitted  by 
Mr.  Strutt  in  his  drawing ;  since,  however  necessary  they  may 
be  to  preserve  the  tree  from  external  injury,  they  form  no  true 
part  of  it,  and  add  nothing  to  its  picturesque  effect,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  manifestly  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  object. 
We  piuis  on  to  the  Gospel  Oak  (fig.  136.),  which  is  a  bound- 
ary tree,  situate  at  Stoneleigh  in  Warwickshire,  defining  the 
extremity  of  that  parish  from  tiie  adjoining  parish  of  Bagin- 
ton.  Many  an  old  oak,  as  well  as  other  tree,  bearing  the 
like  title  and  character,  may  still  be  met  with  throughout  the 
country, 

**  Rcligione  patriim  inultos  scrvata  per  annos."  *  VhrgU, 

*  **  By  the  reiinMi  of  our  ancestors, 

Preserved  for  iges."  TrappU  Traiutalion, 

Vol.  III.  —  No.  16.  o  o 
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We  wish  we  could  add,  that 
rials  of  days  gone  bv  alwaj- 
ing  care,  at  the  hands  of  theii 


Lodem  times  such  inein»- 
■d  that  respect  and  foster- 
iiers,  which  their  age  alone 


might  reasonably  demand.  The  contrarv,  however,  is  too 
often  the  case.  An  enclosure  of  waste  lands  is  on  the  point 
of  taking  place  in  a  certain  district,  or,  perhaps.  It  is  merely 


talked  of,  and  in  iigilatton  :  previously  to  the  passing  of  tlie 
bill  in  parliament,  and  to  the  partition  of  the  lands  umong  the 
freeholders,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  .sensibly  idr^e  to  his  own 
interest,  and  extremely  jealous  of  his  rights,  or  his  still  more 
grasping  steward,  seizes,  with  the  rapacity  of  a  harpy,  upon 
every  the  miniuest  item  of  property  to  which  he  can  possibly 
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lay  claim.  Accordingly,  each  stick  of  timber,  great  and  small^ 
young  and  old,  thriving  and  in  decay,  is  cut  down  from  the 
waste  with  ruthless  and  unsparing  hand,  lest  haply,  in  the 
general  division,  it  should  fall  to  the  allotment  of  some  other 
proprietor;  and  thus  the  boundary-trees,  the  ancient  land- 
marks of  the  neighbourhood,  the  monumental  guardians  of 
parochial  territory,  the  very  Gospel  oaks  themselves,  whose 
name  alone  ought  to  render  them  sacred  and  inviolable,  are 
too  often  indiscriminately  levelled  in  the  general  devastation. 
Several  instances  of  such  wanton  acts  of  spoliation  have  fallen 
under  our  own  knowledge,  and  in  our  immediate  vicinity ;  and 
we  blush  for  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed.  The  value  of  these 
scathed  and  antiquated  trees,  as  timber,  is  quite  inconsider- 
able ;  the  bark  seldom  runs  well,  and,  if  it  is  peeled  off,  con- 
sists of  so  large  a  portion  of  scotch^  as  it  is  called,  or  dry  outside 
rind,  that  it  is  of  little  worth  in  the  estimation  of  the  tanner. 
The  whole  profit,  in  short,  derived  from  these  Goth-like,  sacri- 
legious practices  is  trifling  in  amount,  and  in  many  cases  (we 
hope  it  may  prove  so  in  all)  can  scarcely  repay  the  expense  of 
the  labour  in  felling.  We  could  mention  an  instance,  not  exactly 
of  a  Gospel  oak,  but  an  ornamental  one,  of  great  size,  beauty, 
and  antiquitVf  cut  down  by  the  express  order  of  its  owner ; 
the  trunk  of  which  was  of  such  large  dmiensions,  that,  a3  it 
lay  along  on  the  ground,  two  men  on  horseback,  as  they  sat 
in  their  saddles,  one  on  each  side  the  prostrate  giant,  could 
not  discern  the  least  portion  of  each  other's  hats,  Owing  to 
the  large  diameter  of  the  intervening  but.  We  visited  the 
tree  ourselves,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  each  party  on  horse- 
back, some  years  afler  it  had  been  felled,  and  therefore  can 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  For  what  purpose 
the  tree  was  felled  it  would  be  difficult  to  conjecture,  as  the 
trunk  was  completely  hollow,  and  must  have  been  known 
beforehand  to  be  in  Uiat  condition ;  and  the  shell,  as  might 
be  expected,  proved  so  '*  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  "  as  to  be 
utterly  unserviceable  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  timber: 
accordingly,  it  lay  neglected  and  unworked  up  for  a  number 
of  years ;  and  probaoly  may  still  remain  to  this  day,  to  rot 
at  leisure  in  the  spot  where  it  fell. 

^  Embowell'd  now,  and  of  thy  ancient  self 
PoMesnng  nought  but  the  scoop'd  rind,  that  seems 
An  huge  Uiroat,  calling  to  the  clouds  for  drink. 
Which  it  would  give  in  rivulets  to  thy  root ; 
Hum  iemptett  none,  but  rather  much  forbidiitit 
ThefeUeft  toil,  which  thou  couldii  Ul  reguUe.*'  Cbttfper. 

Who  can  read  Gilbert  White's  gri^hic  account  of  the  vast 

o  o  2 
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oak  in  the  Plestor  *  at  Selborae,  with  its  **  short  squat  body, 
and  huge  horizontal  arms,  extending  almost  to  the  extremity 
of  the  area,  —  surrounded  with  stone  stq)s,  and  seats  above 
them,  the  delight  of  old  and  young,  and  a  place  of  much 
resort  in  summer  evenings;  where  the  former  sat  in  grave 
debate,  while  the  latter  frolicked  and  danced  before  them :" — 
who  can  reflect  upon  this  pleasing  picture  of  rural  life  with- 
out sympathising  with  the  simple  villagers  and  their  pastor 
upon  their  irreparable  loss,  and  regretting  the  catastrophe 
which  overthrew  the  tree  and  deprived  them  of  its  geni^ 
shelter?  Or  who,  again,  can  peruse  the  almost  affecting 
narrative,  by  the  same  author,  of  the  fall  of  the  Raven  Oak, 
and  not  wish  that  it  had  been  spared  from  the  axe  to  this  day  ? 
"  In  the  centre  of  Losel's  Grove,'*  says  White,  in  his  second 
letter  to  Pennant,  ^^  there  stood  an  oak,  which,  though  sh^)ely 
and  tall  on  the  whole,  bulged  out  into  a  large  excrescence 
about  the  middle  of  the  stein.  On  this  a  pair  of  ravens  had 
fixed  their  residence  for  such  a  series  of  yeai*s,  that  the  oak 
was  distinguished  bv  the  title  of  *  the  raven  tree.'  Many 
were  the  attempts  of  the  neighbouring  youths  to  get  at  this 
eyry ;  the  difficulty  whetted  their  inclinations,  and  each  was 
ambitious  of  surmounting  the  arduous  task.  But  when  they 
arrived  at  the  swelling,  it  jutted  out  so  in  their  way,  and  was 
so  far  beyond  their  grasp,  that  the  most  daring  lads  were 
awed,  and  acknowledged  the  undertaking  to  be  too  hazardous. 
So  the  ravens  built  on,  nest  upon  nest,  in  perfect  security,  till 
the  fatal  day  arrived  in  which  the  wood  was  to  be  levelled :  it 
was  in  the  month  of  February,  when  those  birds  usually  sit 
The  saw  was  applied  to  the  but,  the  wedges  were  inserted 

*  **  We  have  the  following  explanation  of  the  Plestor  in  the  Antiqmi'tes  of 
Seiborncy^  says  Sir W.  Jardine,  in  his  notes  appended  to  the  late  |x>cket 
edition  of  White's  natural  history  of  that  place :  —  **  It  appears  to  have 
been  left  as  a  sort  of  redeeming  offering  by  Sir  Adam  Gordon,  in  olden 
times  an  inhabitant  of  Selborne,  well  known  in  English  history  during  the 
reicn  of  Henry  III.,  particularly  as  a  leader  of  the  Mountfort  faction.  Mr. 
White  says :  As  Sir  Adam  began  to  advance  in  years,  he  found  his  mind 
influenced  by  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  reasonableness  and  efficacy  of 
prayers  for  tne  dead ;  and  therefore,  in  conjunction  with  his  wife  Constan- 
tia,  in  the  year  1271,  granted  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Selborne  all  his 
rmht  and  claim  to  a  certain  place,  j)lacea,  called  La  Piet/stotv^  in  the  village 
aforesaid,  *  in  liberamy  puram,  et  perpetuam  elcmosinam*  This  Pieyttow^ 
locus  ludoruniy  or  play-place,  is  in  a  level  area  near  the  church,  of  about  44 
yards  by  36,  and  is  known  now  by  the  name  of  the  Plestor,  It  continues 
still,  as  it  was  in  old  times,  to  be  the  scene  of  recreation  for  the  youths  and 
children  of  the  neighboiu*hood ;  and  impresses  an  idea  on  the  mind  that  this 
villa^,  even  in  Saxon  times,  could  not  be  the  most  abject  of  places,  when 
the  inhabitants  thought  proper  to  assign  so  spacious  a  spot  for  the  sports 
and  amusements  of  its  young  people." 
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into  the  opening,  the  woods  echoed  with  the  heavy  blows  of 
the  beetle  or  mallet,  the  tree  nodded  to  its  fall ;  but  still  the 
dam  sat  on.  At  last,  when  it  gave  way,  the  bird  was  flung 
from  her  nest;  and,  though  her  parental  afiection  deserved  a 
better  fate,  was  whipped  down  by  the  twigs,  which  brought 
her  dead  to  the  ground." 

We  have  strayed  from  our  subject,  and  must  return  to 
the  origin  of  the  term  Gospel  Oak.*  "  The  custom,"  says 
Mr.  Strutt,  ^^  of  making  the  boundaries  of  parishes  by  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants  going  round  them  once  a  year,  and 
stopping  at  certain  spots  to  perform  different  ceremonies,  in 
order  that  the  localities  might  be  impressed  on  the  memories 
of  the  young,  as  they  were  attested  by  the  recollections  of  the 
crfd,  is  still  common  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
custom  itself  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  feast  called  Terminalia,  which  was 
dedicated  to  the  god  Terminus,  who  was  considered  as  the 
guardian  of  fields  and  landmarks,  and  the  promoter  of  friend- 
ship and  peace  among  men It  was  introduced  among 

Christians  about  the  year  800,  by  the  pious  Avitus,  Bishop  of 
Vienna,  in  a  season  of  dearth  and  calamity,  and  has  been 
continued  since  his  time  by  the  different  clergy ;  the  minister 
of  each  parish,  accompanied  by  his  churchwardens  and  pa- 
rishioners, going  round  the  bounds  and  limits  of  his  parish 
in  Rogation  week,  or  on  one  of  the  three  days  before  Holy 
Thursday  (the  feast  of  our  Lord's  Ascension),  and  stopping 
at  remarkable  spots  and  trees  to  recite  passages  from  the  Gos- 
pels, and  implore  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  on  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  properties 

*  Oaks  have  sometimes  not  only  been  termed  "  Gk>8pel"  trees,  but  have 
also  been  dignified  by  the  title  of  '*  Apostles."  Thus  the  fine  ^up,  con* 
sisting  of  twelve  in  number,  at  Burley  m  the  New  Forest  (of  which  a  repre- 
sentation is  given  in  the  titlepage  to  Mr.  Strutt's  volume)  is  known  by  the 
appellation  of  the  '*  Twelve  Apostles.*'  Towards  the  centre  of  Coleshill 
Park,  in  Warwickshire,  Uiere  once  stood  four  very  aged  oaks,  forming  a 
square,  one  occupying  each  comer,  which  were  familiarly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  "  Four  A|x>stles  "  (the  Four  Evangelists,  we  presume,  they 
ouffht  rather  to  have  besn  called).  Some  forty  or  fifty  vears  ago  the  stew- 
ard of  the  manor  fdl  foul  of  one  of  these  consecrated  trees,  and  uncer&> 
moniously  cut  it  down,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  park  nales.  This 
sacrilegious  act  excited  the  honest  mdignation  of  the  old  parkJkeeper,  near 
whose  residence  the  trees  pew,  who,  observing  that  **  there  always  had 
been  four  apostles  in  Coleshill  Park  ever  since  he  had  known  the  place,*' 
swore,  with  an  oath,  that  if  he  could  have  his  way  '*  there  always  should 
be.*'  Accordingly,  he  planted  another  in  the  room  of  the  displaced  apostle. 
This  newly  planted  tree,  on  account  of  its  youth,  acquired  (as  might  be 
expected)  the  name  of  St.  John.  We  have  often  seen  it  in  company  with 
its  three  aged  fellows,  and  believe  it  is  still  a  vigorous  and  thriving  young 
tree. 

O  O   S 
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of  the  parish.  The  learned  and  excellent  Andrews,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  left  a  fine  model  of  prayer  for  these  occasions ; 
and  it  must  have  been  a  soothing  sight  to  witness  the  devo- 
tional feelings  of  the  multitude,  thus  called  forth  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  patriarchal  worship  in  the  open  air,  and  surrounded 
by  the  works  of  God/' 

The  Gospel  oak  near  Stoneleigh,  to  which  we  are  now 
more  particularly  alluding,  <^  stan^"  Mr.  Strutt  informs  us, 
**  in  a  little  retired  coppice,  the  solitude  of  which  is  equally 
bvourable  to  thought  and  to  devotion,  to  the  reveries  of  the 
philosopher  on  ages  past,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  Chris- 
tian  on  the  ages  to  come."  We  will  only  add,  from  our  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  spot,  that  it  is  much  to  be  r^retted 
that  some  of  the  upstart  saplings,  the  impertinent  firs  and 
larches  of  modern  growth  *,  which  surround  this  primitive 
tree,  and  interfere  sadly  with  its  ^  branches,  have  not  long 
since  been  cleared  away  by  the  proprietor,  in  order  to  give 
space  and  a  fi'eer  circulation  of  air  to  the  original  and  rightful 
occupant  of  the  ffrove. 

Having  already  quoted  so  largely  fi'om  our  author's  pages, 
and  from  others  of  kindred  character,  we  fear  that  we  have  more 
than  exceeded  our  limits,  as  well  as  trespassed  on  the  patience 
of  our  readers.  We  cannot,  however,  resist  the  temptaticm  to 
make  one  more  extract,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  the  beauti* 
ful  and  appropriate  poetic  efiusion  which  it  will  be  the  means 
of  introducing  to  more  general  notice.  Mr.  Strutt  is  speaking 
of  an  aged  oak  in  the  park  at  Moccas  Court,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wye,  in  Herefordshire.  "  The  whole  estate,"  he  says, 
**  fi"om  the  very  nature  of  its  situation,  forming  part  of  die 
borders  between  England  and  Wales,  is  fraught  with  historical 
associations,  which  extend  themselves,  with  pleasing  interest, 
to  this  *  ancient  monarch  of  the  wood ;'  among  whose  boughs 
the  war-cry  has  often  reverberated  in  former  ages,  and  who 
has  witnessed  many  a  fierce  contention  under  our  Henries  and 
our  Edwards,  hand  to  hand  and  foot  to  foot,  for  the  domains 
on  which  he  still  survives,  in  venerable  though  decaying  ma- 
jesty, surrounded  by  aged  denizens  of  the  forest ;  the  oldest  of 
whom,  nevertheless,  compared  with  himself,  seem  but  as  of 
yesterday.  The  stillness  of  the  scene  at  the  present  time 
forms  a  soothing  contrast  to  the  recollections  of  the  turbulent 
past ;  and  the  following  lines  are  so  in  harmony  with  the 
reflections  it  is  calculated  to  awaken,  that  it  is  hoped  the 
transplanting  of  them  from  the  pages  of  a  brother  amateur  of 

*  These  have  been  very  properly  omitted  in  Mr.  Stnitt*s  view,  as  well 
M  in  the  wood-cut  now  presented  to  our  readers. 
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the  forests  to  the  page  before  us  will  not  displease  either  him 
or  the  reader  :  — 

"  '  Than  a  tree,  a  grander  child  earth  bears  not. 
What  are  the  boasted  palaces  of  man. 
Imperial  city  or  triumphal  arch. 
To  forests  of  immeasurable  extent. 
Which  Time  confirms,  which  centuries  waste  not  ? 
Oaks  gather  strength  for  ages ;  and  when  at  last 
They  wane,  so  beauteous  in  decrepitude. 
So  grand  in  weakness  I     £*en  in  their  decay 
So  venerable  I    'T  were  sacrilege  t'  escape 
The  consecrating  touch  of  Time.     Time  watch'd 
The  blossom  on  the  parent  bough ;  Time  saw 
The  acorn  loosen  from  the  spray ;  Time  pass'd 
While,  springing  from  its  swaddling  shell,  yon  oak. 
The  cloud-crownM  monarch  of  our  woods,  by  thorns 
Environed,  'scaped  the  raven's  bill,  the  tooth 
Of  goat  and  deer,  the  schoolboy's  knife,  and  sprang 
A  royal  hero  from  his  nurse's  arms. 
Time  gave  it  seasons,  and  Time  gave  it  years, 
A^  bestow'd,  and  centuries  grudged  not ; 
Tmie  knew  the  sapling  when  gay  summer's  breath 
Shook  to  the  roots  the  infant  oak,  which  afler 
Tempests  moved  not.    Time  hollow'd  in  its  trunk 
A  tomb  for  centuries ;  and  buried  there 
The  epochs  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  states, 
The  fading  generations  of  the  world, 
The  memory  of  man.'  " 

On  a  former  occasion  we  expressed  our  regret  that  the  folio 
edition  of  the  work  before  us  had  not  been  enlarged,  so  as  to 
have  included  portraits  of  all  the  more  remarkable  trees  still 
remaining  throughout  the  country ;  and  we  ventured  an  opi- 
nion that  Mr.  Strutt  was  restrained  from  exceeding  the  ori- 
ginal limits  of  his  work  by  feelings  of  delicacy  towards  his 
subscribers.  Our  surmises,  it  seems,  were  not  far  from  the 
truth.  "  The  author,"  we  read  in  the  preface  to  the  present 
edition,  ^^  was  entreated  by  several  highly  esteemed  friends 
to  add  a  supplement  to  the  work,  for  the  purpose  of  including 
various  specimens  of  trees  which  the  original  limits  did  not 
admit  of  containing.  But,  however  flattering  those  solicitations 
might  be,  his  unwillingness  to  incur  the  slightest  appearance 
of  trespassing  on  the  liberality  of  his  subscribers  formed  an 
insuperable  bar  to  his  compliance  with  them."  We  respect 
our  author's  motives,  while  we  lament  the  loss  that  we  sus- 
tain in  consequence  of  them.  As  the  work,  however,  in  thia 
second  edition,  has  now  assumed  a  novel  and  somewhat 
altered  guise,  we  do  trust  that  he  will  so  far  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  his  friends  as  to  add  to  it  another  volume.  To  this 
plan  not  the  most  scrupulous  delicacy  can  frame  a  reasonable 
objection.     Ere  long,  therefore,  we  hope  to  meet  Mr.  Strutt 

o  o  !> 
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again,  in  company  with  the  ancient  denizens  of  the  forest  and 
the  grove.  In  the  mean  time,  we  venture  strongly  to  recom- 
mend the  present  volume  to  the  notice  of  our  readers ;  to  such 
of  them,  at  least,  as,  with  us,  admire  aged  trees  and  beautiful 
etchings,  of  both  which  it  supplies  no  scanty  store.  For  our- 
selves we  are  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  we  delight  in  these 
sylvan  haunts  and  forest  glens,  where  Nature  is  seen  in  her 
wildest,  loveliest  forms,  far  more  than  we  do  in  "  the  cloud- 
capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces,"  reared  by  the  hand  of 
man. 

■  "  Habitarunt  dii  quoque  sylvas, 
Dardaniusque  Paris.    Pallas,  quas  condidit  arces. 
Ipsa  colat :  nobis  placeant  ante  omnia  sylvae."  *  ^'irgi/- 

A.ILY. 
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Britain. 

Murray,  J,,  Esq.  F.S.  A.  L.S.  H.S.  &c..  Author  of  various  Works :  A 
Treatise  on  Atmospheric  Electricity,  including  Lightning-rods  and  Para- 
greles.     Small  8vo.     1830. 

This,  though  a  brief,  is  a  very  interesting  history  of  electricity.  It  pre- 
sents a  satisfactory  view  of  its  agency  in  almost  all  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture ;  shows  how  it  may  be  collected,  directed,  and  managed  by  art ;  and 
describes  its  wonderful  powers,  and  the  instruments  which  have  been  in- 
vented to  detect  its  presence  and  character. 

Electricity  is  stated  to  be  necessary'  to  animal  life,  to  vegetable  develop©- 
ment,  and  to  all  atmospheric  changes.  After  describing  these  its  various 
uses  in  nature,  the  author  adverts  to  its  concentrated  and  terrible  effects, 
which  sometimes  devastate  portions  of  the  earth,  and  which,  he  imagines,  it 
is  in  a  great  measure  in  the  power  of  man  to  avert. 

To  prove  and  explain  this  (the  main  piu-pose  of  the  volume  before  us), 
Mr.  Murray  brings  mto  view  all  that  is  certainly  known  relative  to  electri- 
city ;  interspersed  with  many  curious  original  observations  of  his  own,  illus- 
trative of  tne  effects  of  this  subtle  and  powerful  element.  He  ascribes  to 
it,  as  already  mentioned,  all  atmospheric  phenomena;  all  spontaneous  mo- 
tions of  physical  atoms ;  the  luminous  appearances  in  the  air  and  on  earth, 
viz.  Aurora  borealis,  igncs  fatui,  shooting  stars,  St.  Elmo's  fire,  &c.  To  it, 
too,  he  ascribes  the  formation  of  aerolites,  of  which  he  gives  an  interesting 
account ;  showing  in  what  veneration  they  were  held  by  the  ancient  Pagans, 
who,  like  the  Ephesians  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (Acts  of  the  Apostles), 
worshipped  the  goddess  Diana,  which  imasefell  doumfrom  JupUrr,  being  no 
other  than  an  aerolite.  Mr.  Murray  might  have  added,  that  they  are  still 
idolised  by  the  Mahometans.  Burckhardt,  in  his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  notices 
the  holy  stone,  which  in  remote  times  was  considered  sacred  by  the  Egj7>- 


"  Gods  have  lived  in  woods. 


And  Trojan  Paris.     In  the  towers  she  built 
Let  Pallas  dwell :  the  woods  be  our  delight." 

Trapp^i  TrantkUion, 
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tiansy  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Kaaba  of  Mecca ;  which  stone,  he  says, 
is  one  of  the  objects  of  adoration  by  the  adherents  of  Jsmaelism.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  Burckhardt  to  be  a  piece  of  basalt,  but  probably  an  aerolite.  The 
author  also  describes  what  are  called  Ceraumum  tcintre,  or  lightning  tubes, 
formed,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  descent  of  the  thunderbolt  in  tne  earth  vitri« 
fying  the  sand  through  which  it  passes.  One  is  mentioned  of  the  length  (^ 
nearly  thirty  feet. 

Mr.  Murray  next  adverts  to  the  agency  of  electricity  on  vegetation. 
That  plants  are  susceptive  of  its  influence  is  a  reasonable,  and  a  very  gene* 
rally  received  opinion ;  but  that  it  effects  all  that  has  been  attributed  to  its 
agencv,  as  cmising  the  direct  and  retrograde  motions  of  the  sap  in  v^etables, 
is  perhaps  still  doubtful.  Our  author  adopts  M.  Dutrochet's  theory  of  the 
motion  of  the  sap.  This  is  quite  natural ;  as  no  one  but  a  profound  electrician 
can  possibly  understand  such  a  theory.  Here,  it  appears,  Mr.  Murray  sur- 
renders his  own  penetration  and  judgment  entirely.  He  says,  quoting  M. 
Dutrochet,  *'  The  roots  absorb  water,  with  such  soluble  matter  as  may  be 
present :  this  flows  upwards  to  the  leaves,  through  the  lymphatic  tubes  of 
Decandolle,  and  which  are  found  both  in  the  sofl  and  hard  wood :  Htda  fluid 
solution,  as  it  ascends,  absorbs  laterally  a  portion  of  the  already  elaborated 
and  assimilated  sap,  to  form  the  leaves.  What  leaves?  those  already 
expanded,  or  such  as  are  reposing  in  the  bosom  of  the  buds  ?  Mr.  Murray 
proceeds :  '*  Being  carried  up  to  the  leaves  in  spring,  the  sap  there  under- 
goes a  chemical  change,  by  evolving  oxygen  by  day,  and  carbonic  acid  gas 
at  night :  thus  assimilated,  it  again  returns,  descending  through  tlie  bark 
and  sofl  wood,  and  giving  off  laterally  in  its  descent  elaborated  sap,  finally 
changed  into  bark  and  wood."  In  other  words,  simple  water,  impregnated 
with  soluble  matters  existing  in  the  soil,  afler  being  mixed  with  the  essen- 
tial sap  of  the  tree,  is  afterwards  changed  into  ligneous  fibre !  Had  M.  Du- 
trochet said  that  such  supplies  of  watery  food  assisted  to  expand  the  lig- 
neous vessels,  and  the  vanous  parts  of  the  vegetable  being,  he  would  have 
been  easily  understood ;  because  he,  as  a  chemical  and  botanical  philoso- 
pher, as  well  as  the  no  less  enlightened  Mr. Murray,  should,  nay,  must,  know 
that  all  the  fibrous  structure  of  a  plant  is  in  existence  for  years  previously 
to  the  reception  of  that  food  whicn  expands  them  into  full  developement. 
The  most  gigantic  oak,  and  every  part  of  it,  was  once  containccl  m  the 
narrow  bounds  of  an  acorn.  Vegetable  growth  is  only  the  enlargement  of 
preexisting  components,  urged  forward  by  a  combination  of  heat,  ught,  and 
moisture,  assisted  no  doubt  by  the  restless  currents  of  electricity.  The 
**  organisable  properties"  of  a  homogeneous  fluid  is  an  imaginary  assump- 
tion that  has  too  long  diverted  the  students  of  vegetable  physiology  from 
the  truth.  To  a  mind  unfettered  by  specious  theories,  it  appears  an  mipos- 
sibility  that  the  simple  element  of  water,  united  with  gum,  resin,  sugar,  or 
any  other  quality  essential  to  a  plant,  should  ever  become  changed  into  the 
fibrous  or  woody  components  of  plants.  Our  author  next  speaks  of,  but 
without  describing,  "  the  radiated  tracheae  of  the  wood."  That  there  is  a 
lateral  transfusion  of  both  sap  and  air  throueh  the  vascular  or  porous  fibrous 
tissues  of  both  bark  and  wood,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  if  Mr.  Murray  means 
that  what  are  called  the  **  medullary  rays  **  in  the  grain  of  the  wood  are  tubu- 
lar tracheae,  it  is  an  oversight ;  for,  in  nict,  these  rays  are  vertical  partitions, 
of  extremely  close  texture,  and  are  the  glossy  waves  which  are  exposed  by 
the  saw  and  plane  in  working  panels  in  joinery.  The  bladder,  fixed  to  the 
end  of  a  bleeding  vine,  swelling  till  it  bursted,  appears  to  be  nothing  more 
than  its  being  surcharged  by  the  sap  and  gaseous  air,  evolved  by  tne  fer^ 
mentation  and  expansion  of  the  juice  of  the  tree. 

Among  other  effects  attributed  to  electric  action  is  noticed  the  very 
common  one  of  dead  disbarked  twigs  of  some  kinds  of  trees  bearing  a 
curious  fringe  of  slender  icicles  in  frosty  weather.  It  it  always  seen  in 
beech  woods ;  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  on  the  twigs  of  hornbeam  and 
alder.     It  is  only  seen  on  half-rotten  wood,  from  which  the  bark  has  fallen 
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ot^  and  is  composed  of  very  attenuated  Bilk*like  filamentSy  above  cme  ii 
in  length.  Unlike  other  crystals  of  ice,  they  possess  a  considerable  d^g;ree 
of  tenacity,  and  are  more  perststing  than  the  hoar  frost  on  other  bodies.  In 
position  the  filaments  are  divergent  like  radii  from  the  pith  of  the  twig^and 
nave  all  the  appearance  of  being  produced,  as  Mr.  Murray  suspects,  as  jets 
from  the  external  orifices  of  the  wood,  similar  to  the  columnar  masses  of 
icicles  which  heave  up  the  sur&ce  of  damp  peat-earthy  ground  in  frostv 
wcadier.  Whether  this  is  an  exemplification  of  the  truth  of  M.  Dutrocfaet^ 
theory,  and  of  the  counter  currents  of  the  sap  in  plants,  is,  however,  not 
very  obvious,* 

The  incident  of  trees  condensing  the  moisture  of  the  air  in  foggy  weather 
is  noticed.  Hence  the  author  infers  that  thickly  wooded  countries  nniat 
necessarily  be  colder  and  more  humid  than  naked  savannahs.  IVees  are, 
therefore,  it  would  seem,  ready  conductors  of  aerial  electricity ;  the  climate 
being  improved  when  woods  are  cleared  away,  and  becoming  more  moist  by 
planting.  Of  this  circumstance  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  it  appears  firom 
the  histories  of  both  this  island  and  of  North  America. 

He  alludes  again  to  the  curious  phenomenon  of  certain  spiders  being  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  propelling  threads,  which,  being  acted  on  by  posi- 
tive electricity,  carries  them  aloft  in  the  air,  even  against  the  direction  of 
the  wind.  The  author  does  this  with  a  view,  it  woiud  seem,  of  replying  to 
Mr.  Blackwall,  who  opposed  the  doctrine  in  this  Magazine ;  but,  frum  the 
many  proofs  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Murray  and  his  firiends,  there  seems 
to  be  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  fact.  Mr.  Kackwall  attributes  their  ascent 
to  currents  of  warm  air,  which  are  ever  rising  in  a  greater  or  less  decree 
firom  the  earth.  That  such  currents  are  always  in  action,  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Murray's  scepticism,  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  it  is  questionable  wh^ 
ther  they  are  at  all  times  so  powerfiil  as  to  cause  the  ascent  of  any  particle 
of  matter,  even  so  light  as  an  aeronautic  spider. 

The  author,  in  the  seventh  chapter,  proceeds  to  describe  the  effects  of 
atmospheric  electricity,  and  the  various  phenomena  of  dew,  rain,  snow,  &c. 
He  espouses  Dr.  Wells's  theory  of  dew ;  not,  it  appears,  from  any  experi- 
mental proof  or  convictions  of  his  own,  but  from  pure  implicit  accordance. 
That  a  still  atmosphere  is  necessary  to  its  formation  in  the  open  air,  is  most 
true,  because  agitation  of  the  air  accelerates  evaporation ;  but  that  a  clear 
nocturnal  sky  is  also  necessary  is  a  mistake.  Dew  is  formed  in  every  degree 
of  temperature  under  one  hundred  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  and  certainly  is  not 
a  precipitation,  otherwise  it  would  fall  on  every  body  of  equal  temperature. 
I)ead  or  sickly  plants  carry  no  dew,  nor  do  those  on  dry  places  :  dew  will 
be  copious  within  a  hand-glass,  or  any  other  thick  covering  which  obstructs 
the  view  of  "  a  clear  nocturnal  sky  "  and  the  agitation  of  the  air,  while  not  a 
drop  is  visible  without.  Healthy  plants  on  every  evaporating  surface  carry 
dew  in  calm  weather.  There  also  a  lower  d^ee  of  temperature  exists ; 
but  whether  caused  bv  evaporation,  or  radiation,  or  whether  these  terms 
are  used  sjnonymously,  our  author  saith  not. 

His  remarks  on  meteorology  in  general  bring  hun  to  the  practical  in- 
ferences deducible  from  his  preceding  observations,  viz.  that  the  severity 
of  thunder  and  hail  storms  may  be  moderated  by  withdrawing  a  part  of 
the  atmospheric  electricity  by  means  of  well  constructed  lightning-nxls  and 
paragreles.  Aware  of  the  diversity  of  opinion  relative  to  the  effects  of  these 
instruments,  and  incompetent  to  decide  on  which  side  the  truth  lies,  we 
would  only  suggest  ([while  we  grant  the  plausibility  of  Mt.  Murray's  con* 
elusions^  whether  if  they  be  so  efficient  as  to  divest  the  storm-cloud 
of  its  ciangerous  effects,  they  should  not  only  be  used  as  temporary  pro- 
tectors ?    For,  if  effective  at  one  time,  so  will  they  be  at  another.    The 


♦  Since  the  above  was  written  the  highly  extolled  theoij  of  M.  Dutrochet 
has  been  proved  incorrect,  and  abandoned  by  himself.  (Poreign  Review,) 
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Italian  peasantry,  it  has  been  said,  condemned  the  use  of  paragr^es  and 
lightning-rods,  not  because  they  prevented  hail-stonns,  but  because  they 
caused  much  and  frequent  unsettled  weather. 

Whether  this  was  only  a  foolish  prejudice  of  the  peasants,  we  need  not 
stop  to  consider ;  but,  as  Mr.  Murray  is  an  advocate  for  the  use  of  par»- 
flrdes,  he  must  be  aware  of  their  effects  in  fine  as  well  as  in  foul  weather. 
From  all  he  has  brought  forward  respecting  electricity,  it  is  manifest  that 
when  it  abounds  in  the  atmosphere  in  its  positive  character,  we  have  fine 
weather ;  and  when  it  changes  to  a  negative  state,  the  reverse.  In  the  first, 
the  air  is  pure  and  warm ;  the  aerial  spider  ascends ;  plants  secrete  their 
juices ;  dew  is  copious,  &c. :  in  the  second,  the  atmosphere  is  turbid,  clouds 
are  formed,  and  rains  descend ;  the  flying  spider,  together  with  its  threads, 
fiills  to  the  earth;  plants  absorb  moisture ;  and  perhaps  the  tempest  rages. 
From  these  changes  it  would  appear,  that  as  there  are  oceans  ofwater  and 
of  air,  so  there  is  also  what  may  be  called  an  ocean  of  electricity  constantly 
flowing  between  the  atmosphere  and  earth,  and  in  quantity  alternating  firom 
the  one  to  the  other.  When  it  abounds  in  the  atmosphere,  the  aqueous 
exhalations  from  the  earth  are  kept  in  a  state  of  solution.  Though  not  a 
cloud  be  visible,  the  barometer  shows  that  an  addition  requiring  space  is 
raised  into  the  air ;  and  it  seems  that,  when  this  solutive  power  is  arrested, 
water  and  electricity  descend  again  to  the  earth,  and  if  after  a  long  course 
of  fine  weather,  often  in  violent  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning. 

These  few  concluding  observations  are  deduced  from  the  author's  stat^ 
ments ;  and,  though  bnef,  and  not  perhaps  clearly  expressed,  are  submitted 
to  his  notice,  in  order  that  he  may,  at  some  fiiture  time,  make  a  more  gene- 
ral application  of  the  agency  of  electricity  to  define  and  improve  our  stock 
of  meteorological  knowledge. 

BIr.  Murray  admits  that,  if  the  whole  country  were  covered  with  trees, 
the  climate  would  become  more  damp ;  so,  if  the  country  were  f^nerally 
studded  with  paragreles,  the  same  effect  would  follow.  The  clunate  of 
Britain,  it  is  very  generally  believed,  has  deteriorated,  in  being  much  more 
changeable  than  it  was  sixty  years  ago.  This  has  been  attributed  to  the 
extent  of  planting,  to  the  introduction  of  green  crops,  and  abolition  of 
fiiUows  in  our  improved  system  of  agriculture.  Some  think  it  is  owing  to 
the  accumulation  of  ice  at  the  nonh  pole ;  and  others,  taking  a  wider 
flight,  believe  that,  as  the  earth  is  but  a  cooled  star,  it  must  necessarily 
decrease  in  its  temperature  every  year.  Be  these  fencies  as  they  ma;^, 
there  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  meteorological  knowledge;  and  it 

2>pears  pretty  evident  that  a  closer  study  of  atmospheric  electricity  can 
one  aflbrd  the  assistance  necessary  for  such  improvement. 
Mr.  Murray's  intimate  acquaintance  with  experimental  and  natural  philo- 
sophy renders  him  particularly  fit  to  prosecute  such  a  study ;  and,  stiould 
he  have  leisure  to  enter  upon  it,  we  are  certain  he  will  produce  something 
as  worthy  o£  himself  as  of  the  science.  —  J,  M, 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Contents  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Museum, 
Part  L  comprising  Antiquities,  Manuscripts,  Printed  Books,  Drawinn, 
Engravings,  Coins,  Medals,  Seals,  and  other  Works  of  Art.  Norwich. 
Pamph.  small  4to,  pp.  46.    I«.  6d. 

This  museum  has  been  liberally  supported ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  reflect 
on  the  pleasure  and  instruction  which  local  collections  of  such  easy  access 
must  arord  to  the  neighbourhood.  Every  counter  town  ought  to  have  such 
a  museum,  and  also  a  botanic  garden  and  a  zoological  garden ;  and  the  time 
will  shortly  come  when  these  sources  of  scientific  enjoyment  will  be  as 
common  as  town-halls  and  market-places.  This  tract  was  accompanied 
%nth  some  lithographic  sketches  by  our  ingenious  and  skilful  correspondent 
S.  Woodward,  Esq.,  author  of  that  useful  work  A  Synoptical  TWe  cf  Fossils, 
and  one  of  the  Committee  who  have  the  care  of  the  Institution,  and  who 
have  ordered  the  publication  <yf  this  Catalogue. 
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An  Introductory  Address  deBvcred  by  the  Reverend  WilSam  Thimer,  at  ike 
First  Meeting  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Northumberland^  jDurham^ 
and  Newcastle  upon  Tyne^  held  on  Tuesdayy  Sept.  15.  1829 :  to  which 
are  appended  the  Provisional  Laws  directed  by  the  Meeting  to  be 
prepared  by  the  Committee,  and  to  continue  in  force  until  uie  An- 
niversary ;  and  a  List  of  the  Officers  and  Members.  Newcastle,  1829. 
Pamph.  8vo. 

Report  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Northumberland^  Durham^  and 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne^for  the  Year  ending  August  3.  1830 ;  to  which  are 
appended  tne  Laws  and  a  List  of  the  Officers  and  Members.  New- 
castle, 1830.    Pamph.  8vo. 

TVansactions  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  and 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne.    Vol.  I.  Part  I.    Newcastle,  1830.  4to,  1 1  plates. 

Neill,  Patricky  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Wemerian  Society,  to  the  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society,  &c.  &c. :  An  Address  to  the  Members  of  the 
Wemerian  Natural  History  Society.     Pamph.  8vo.  1830. 

A  local  controversy  between  one  of  the  best  of  men  and  we  do  not  know 
very  well  whom  else,  of  no  public  interest. 

LUbrary  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.  Published  imder  the  superintendence 
of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  iCnowledge.  London.  12mo.  2r. 

Since  we  first  noticed  this  work  (p.  80.),  it  has  extended  as  far  as  the 
13th  part,  forming  parti,  of  vol.vii.  Reviews  of  those  parts  which  treat 
of  insects  are  in  hand  by  a  skilful  contributor. 

First  Report  of  the  Scarborough  Philosophical  Society ,  instituted  in  1827 ;  and 
the  Museum  opened  to  the  Public,  Aug.  31.  1829.  Scarborough.  Pamph. 
8vo.  1830. 

The  title-page  exhibits  an  engraving  of  the  Museiun,  a  most  elegant  cir- 
cular building,  crowned  with  a  cupola.  The  Catalogue  is  already  rich  in 
geological  specimens ;  and  the  Report  of  the  Council  gives  satisfactory  evi- 
ence  of  the  prosperity  of  the  institution.  From  the  same  Report  we  learn 
that  "  the  arrival,  in  the  year  1830,  of  Mr.  W.  Smith,  justly  entitled  the 
father  of  English  geology y  gave  a  new  feature  to  the  study,  and  an  impulse 
to  the  student,  which  may  be  considered  to  have  laid  the  basis  of  the  Scar- 
borough Museum." 

lAndleyy  Johuy  Esq.  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University : 
An  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System  of  Botany ;  or,  a  Systematic  View 
of  the  Organisation,  Natural  Affinities,  and  Geographical  Distribution  of 
the  whole  Vegetable  Kingdom.     London,  1830.    8vo,  pp.  374.     12s. 

We  have  already  strongly  recommended  Mr.  Lindley's  Outlines  of  the 
First  Principles  of  Botanyy  as  the  best  book  of  the  kind  m  the  English  lan- 
guage. We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Lindlev  has  just  published  four  copper- 
plates illustrative  of  it,  which  may  be  had  by  all  those  who  possess  the 
work,  on  application  to  Messrs.  Longman,  through  their  booksellers.  Of 
the  present  treatise  we  may  say  that  it  is  the  best  of  the  kind  in  any 
language,  and  the  only  complete  one  in  English. 

Griffith's  Animal  Kingdomy  from  the  French  of  Cuvier,  &c.     Li  8vo  Parts. 

Since  we  noticed  this  work  (Vol.  II.  p.  358.),  parts  xx.  to  xxv.  have 
u)peared ;  and  though  we  have  not  looked  into  them  very  minutely,  yet  we 
think  there  is  every  appearance  of  improvement.  Our  reviewer  in  this 
department,  however,  will  enter  into  details. 

The  ZoohgicalJoumaly  Nos.  XVILand  XVIII.,  May  1829  to  Feb.  1830, 
and  Feb.  to  June  1830.  8vo.  10*.,  or,  with  the  plates  uncoloured,  7s.  6</. 
These  numbers  will  be  noticed  in  our  next. 
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Art.  III.    Literary  Notices, 

Frbsch  Works  on  ErUomologv.  —  Sir,  Having  recently  returned  from 
an  entomological  visit  to  Paris,  1  have  considered  that  you  may  think  the 
following  list  of  works  upon  insects  preparing  for  or  in  the  course  of  pub- 
lication, which  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  worthy  of  insertion  in  your 
Magazine.  What  a  contrast  do  the  zeal  and  activity  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  thus  exhibited  by  our  neighbours,  afford,  when  compared 
with  the  indifference  and  lukewarmness  of  the  majority  of  British  entomo- 
logists ! 

LatreiUe,  the  prince  of  entomologists,  is  occupied  upon  a  Popular  IfUrO" 
duction  to  Entomohey,  to  form  three  thick  8vo  volumes,  the  first  of  which 
is  now  printii^.     iie  is  preparing  a  work  upon  the  Natural  ClassificaiUm  of 
the  Weevils  (tairculi6nidflg). 

De  Jean*a  fifUi  volume  of  the  Species  general  of  Coleoptera  is  printing, 
and  will  be  published  in  about  two  months :  it  contains  the  family  Bem- 
bidiidae,  and  the  supplemental  Clcindelidae  and  Oardbidae.  His  Iconography 
of  the  European  Coleoptera  is  proceeding.  His  artist  was  drawing  the 
NebrisB. 

Audouin,  one  of  the  most  philosophical  of  modem  naturalists,  is  occupied 

rn  a  General  Introduction  to  the  Anatomical,  Physiological^  4*^^.,  Systems  of 
Linnean  Insects,  to  form  five  thick  8vo  volumes.  He  is  also  engaged 
upon  various  interesting  memoirs  upon  the  natural  history  of  insects,  which 
will  appear  in  the  Annals  of  Natural  Sciences,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the 
editors. 

Boisduval  continues  his  work  upon  the  North  American  Lepid6pterai  of 
which  objects  he  has  reared  at  Paris  many  splendid  specimens.  He  is  pre- 
paring a  General  Species  of  Lepidoptera,  to  be  illustrated  with  figures,  of 
the  larvae  and  details  of  the  genera.  The  first  part,  containing  the  but^r- 
flies  and  hawk-moths,  will  he  immediately  published.  He  is  also  engaged 
in  describing  the  insects  collected  during  one  of  the  late  national  French 
voyages :  some  of  the  plates,  in  4-to,  are  already  engraved. 

Guerin,  the  first  entomological  French  artist,  continues  the  beautiful 
iconography  of  the  AninuU  Kingdom  of  Cuvier.  Some  of  the  forthcoming 
plates,  especially  that  on  the  lamellicom  beetles,  are  very  interesting,  and 
filled  with  generic  details.  He  continues  his  very  useful  Magazine  of 
Entomology,  and  is  also  occupied  upon  the  entomological  portion  of  Captain 
Dupcrry*8  national  vovage.  The  plates  of  this  work  will  be  of  the  highest 
value  to  the  student,  n-om  the  immense  number  of  details. 

Gory  is  preparing  (in  conjunction  with  Percheron)  a  monograph  upon 
the  Cetonladse.  All  the  species  and  the  generic  characters  are  to  be  figured. 
The  dra%ring8  by  Guerin,  already  executed,  are  very  beautiful.  To  appear 
in  parts. 

Percheron  is  engaged  on  the  preceding  work ;  also  on  a  work  upon  the 
Hemiptera,  Homdptera,  Orthdptera,  and  Neur6ptera.  His  drawings  are 
very  accurate  and  interesting,  smce  he  has  been  occupied  upon  the  natural 
history  of  his  objects. 

Lefebvre  is  occupied  upon  a  work  on  the  Cimlcidae,  the  drawings  by 
Guerin. 

Dupont  is  preparing  a  work,  with  figures,  upon  the  new  species  of  beetles 
contained  in  nis  splendid  collection. 

Saint'Fargeau  is  writine  a  general  history  of  the  Hymen6ptera. 

Serv'dle  is  proceeding  with  the  Faune  Franfaise, 

Robineau  des  Voidy  is  contiuuinff  his  work  upon  the  Mdacidx. 

Duponchel  continues  his  beautiful  description  of  the  French  moths.  ' 

Carcel  is  at  present  making  a  natural  history  tour  through  Turi^ey, 
Arabia,  Egypt,  &c»  He  is  preparing  a  work-upon  the  minute  Hymen6ptera. 

Brebisson  is  also  engaged  upon  a  similar  work.— J.  0.  Westwood,  CheUea^ 
Sept.  30.  1830. 
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Art.  I.     Calaidar  if  Natvrv. 
ScovLurs. 
DiAGKAM,  thowiDg  the  Blotiaa  of  the  Herciuy  b 


ICafanum  Tonperatiire,  and  of  the  Mtesn  Temperunre  whhiD  6  ii 
k  South  Brick  Wail,  the  Thennometer  bdoe  thaded  t  the  I>q>th  of  Bain 
In  the  I^unometer,  and  the  Quantity  of  Houturc  evapontedb  the  Et»- 

K  rating  Gauge,  during  the  aaiDe  Period :  u  extractM  Groin  the  Reprtcr 
pt  at  Annat  Garden),  Perthshire,  N.  lat  M*  2Sk'i  rimve  the  Levd  of 
the  Sea  172  ft,  and  Ij  milea  frmn  the  Coast ;  bcaw  the  Blean  of  daflj 
Obaorationa  at  lOo'Oock  Homing  and  10  o'ClocE  Evening. 
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The  double  lines,  marked  b^  show  the  motion  of  the  mercury  in  the  ba^ 
rometer ;  tsw^  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  near  a  south  garden-wall ; 
t,  the  mean  temperature  in  the  open  air  and  in  the  shade ;  df,  the  dew-point ; 
and  mm.  /,  the  minimum  temperature  in  the  open  air  at  night. 

The  coldest  day  in  August  was  on  the  26th :  mean  temperature  of  that 
day  48*5^;  extreme  cold  39^  three  feet  above  the  surface,  and  31^  on  the 
grass ;  wind  westerly.  The  warmest  day  in  August  was  on  the  4-th :  mean 
temperature  of  that  day  60*5^ ;  extreme  heat  69^ ;  wind  westerly.  The  mean 
temperature  for  the  month  was  54*4%  nearly  4^  below  the  average  tempera- 
ture for  that  month  for  the  seven  preceding  years.  There  were  6  days  of 
brilliant,  and  12  of  partial,  sunshine;  13  days  were  cloudy.  The  wind  blew 
firom  easterly  points  on  9  days,  and  from  westerly  points  on  22  days.  There 
were  no  remarkably  loud  winds  during  the  month ;  but  on  the  8th,  about 
5  o'clock  in  the  afltemoon,  there  was  a  loud  and  violent  thunder-storm,  ac- 
companied with  hail ;  and  at  Errol,  in  the  centre  of  the  Carse  of  Oowrie,  ice 
fdl  m  large  pieces  of  the  size  of  a  cubic  inch  and  upwards,  covering  an  area 
of  about  500  acres,  on  which  the  com  crops  were  completely  denuded  of 
the  partially  filled  grain,  and  the  green  crops  of  their  foliage.  The  minimum 
temperature  during  the  night  was  46%  and  yet  much  of  the  ice  lay  undis- 
solved in  ditches  and  shady  places  till  near  noon  the  following  dav:  a 
phenomenon  of  this  nature  is  seldom  observed  in  Scotland.  The  coldest 
day  in  September  was  on  the  23d:  mean  temperature  of  that  day  49^; 
extreme  cold  4P ;  wind  variable.  The  warmest  aay  was  on  the  27th ;  mean 
temperature  of  that  day  58^ ;  extreme  heat  60^ ;  wind  S. W.  There  were 
8  days  of  brilliant,  and  8  days  of  partial,  sunshine ;  14  days  were  cloudy : 
the  wind  blew  from  easterly  points  on  5  days,  and  from  westerly  points  on 
25  days.  There  were  loud  gales  on  the  11th,  19th,  20th,  24th,  and  25th. 
The  mean  temperature  for  September  was  52'9^ ;  the  ordinary  temperature 
for  that  month  is  54*7^.  The  fall  of  rain  during  the  two  past  months  has 
been  excessive,  amounting  to  10*39  in. ;  and  from  the  moist  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  will  be  obMrved  by  the  line  repiesenting  the  dew  point  beisig 
so  near  the  mean  temperature,  little  evaporation  could  take  place :  conse- 
quently the  soil  has  been  all  along  exceedmgly  moist.  This,  accompanied  with 
a  temperature  under  the  ordinary  mean,  has  protracted  the  ripemnff  process 
to  a  later  period  in  the  season  than  usual.  The  general  clouded  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  too,  has  retarded  the  ripening  of  wall-fruits ;  for  it  is  sun- 
shine that  communicates  that  heat  to  walls  by  which  fhiit  is  ripened  in  the 
same  space  of  time  with  those  of  the  same  kind  some  6^  or  7^  farther  south 
in  the  open  air.  Too  much  stress  is  sometimes  laid  on  walls  giving  out 
much  ouoric  tbroug^iout  the  night,  by  writers  on  gardening.  On  a  cloudy 
day,  or  at  midnight,  a  thermometer,  within  6  in.  of  a  south  brick  wall,  wm 
not  indicate  above  a  half  degree  higher  than  one  on  a  north  aspect.  During 
clear  sunshine,  the  difference  in  fiivourof  the  south  wall  is  from  10^  to  12*; 
but  they  uniformly  approximate  a  short  time  after  sunset :  taking,  there- 
fore, the  mean  of  the  daily  extremes  of  the  temperature  of  a  south  wall  in 
September,  when  the  atmosphere  was  for  the  most  part  cloudy,  it  did  not 
exceed  the  common  mean  much  above  2^.  In  August,  the  difference  in 
favour  of  a  south  wall  is  as  4*2®. 

In  the  flower-border,  the  Iff  lium  c4ndidum  vipumA  itt  elegant  flowers  on 
the  1st  of  August ;  Timothy  srass  in  fields  came  in  fewer  on  the  2d ;  the 
Digbidis  ferrugfnea  on  the  53),  four  days  later  tban  hat  year ;  CoreiSpsis 
▼erticilljkta  on  the  15th,  five  days  later  than  laet  aeeeoii.  Ptas  that  came 
in  flower  m  the  field  by  the  12th  of  July,  weie  ripe  by  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, a  period  of  58  days :  mean  temperature  of  thit  period  56*6®;  depth  of 
rab  74  m.  The  excess  of  moisture  in  the  air  and  in  thesoil  prevented  the 
pods  mmi  filling,  and  also  retarded  the  ripening  prooeii.  Barley  that  came 
m  the  ear  on  the  16th  of  July  was  ripe  on  the  lOth  of  September,  a  period 
of  56  days ;  mean  temperature  of  that  period  56*6* :  a  curious  comodence 
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between  the  ripening  ofbarley,  in  the  same  park,  this  and  the  last  season; 
the  length  of  time  t^ween  earing  and  rmenmg,  and  the  mean  temperatiire 
of  the  periods,  being  exactly  the  same ;  last  year,  too,  it  should  be  recol* 
lected,  the  &11  of  rain  in  August  was  excessive.  The  ^6rdeum  nudum 
(Vol.  IIL  n.  442.)  ripened  simultaneously  with  English  barley  in  the  same 
field.  It  sDOuld  also  be  remarked,  that  both  earing  and  ripenii^  were  19 
days  later  this  than  last  year ;  the  seeds  were  also  later  m  being  sown. 
M^ieat  that  came  in  the  ear  on  the  30th  of  June  was  cut  ripe  on  the  9th  of 
September,  a  period  of  71  days;  mean  temperature  of  that  period  56*5°. 
The  coincidence  between  the  ripening  this  and  last  year  (Vol.  IL  p.  483.), 
under  similar  circumstances,  would  lead  to  the  inference,  that,  under  a 
temperature  of  56*5°,  a  period  of  about  70  days  is  requisite  to  ripen  wheat, 
firom  the  time  the  ear  appears,  with  abundance  of  mobture  in  the  soil. 
China  wheat  (Vol.  III.  p.  442.),  which  came  in  the  ear  on  the  12th  of  July, 
was  cut  on  the  30th  of  September,  a  period  of  80  days :  mean  temperature 
of  that  period  55*5°.  This  beautiful  and  promising  wheat,  the  seeds  of  which 
were  kindly  distributed  bv  Mr.  Loudon,  was  so  severely  attacked  by  yellow 
gum  or  rust  that  the  seeds  are  much  shrivelled :  this,  however,  should  not 
prevent  another  trial.  Wheat  from  England  always  suffers  by  rust  vrith  us 
the  first  year  afler  its  introduction,  but  seldom  af^er.  The  ^occonia  ^uov 
cifolia  was  in  flower  on  the  5th  of  September;  white  Beurree  pears  ripe  on 
the  30th ;  Elruge  nectarines  beginning  to  drop.  In  the  moors,  game  has 
been  plenty ;  the  partridge  seems  to  suffer  by  moisture.  They  are  so  few 
and  weak,  that  many  sportsmen  are  determined  not  to  kill  any  for  the 
season. — A,G,    ScpLl, 


Art.  II.     Queries  and  Answers. 

The  Long-tai/ed  Titmotue, —  Some  time  ago,  when  my  brothers  and  my- 
self were  seekers  of  birds'  nests,  we  found  one  of  the  long-tailed  titmouse 
(Parus  caudatus),  about  two  miles  fcom  home,  containine  young  ones  half- 
nedged.  Being  anxious  to  rear  them,  we  hit  upon  the  plan  of  catching  the 
old  ones,  and  giving  them  the  trouble  instead  of  ourselves.  We  accorchn^v 
set  lime  twigs  near  the  nest,  and  caught  six  old  ones  of  the  seven  of  which 
the  colony  consisted,  and  brought  them  away  in  triumph :  but  the  old 
ones  would  not  eat  in  confinement ;  and  ail  died  but  one,  which  we  allowed 
to  escape,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  come  back  and  feed  the  young  ones. 
This  it  did,  and,  by  the  most  unwearied  exertions  reared  the  whole  brood, 
sometimes  feeding  them  ten  times  a  minute.  Never  having  seen  this  habit 
stated  in  any  Orniihologyy  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  generally  known  to 
naturalists ;  but  it  is  right  to  sa^  that  I  have  only  found  one  nest  of  the 
species  since,  and  this  my  avocations  would  not  permit  me  to  examine.  I 
am  not  aware  whether  the  fact  I  have  stated  was  an  exception  to  the  general 
habits  of  this  bird,  or  whether  such  is  invariably  the  case.  Some  of  your 
correspondents  will,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  give  an  answer  to  this.  —  T,  G. 
ClUhero,  April  17.  1829. 

Tke  Wren^'s  Neai.  —  Mr.  Jennings  and  younelf,  in  oppwiUon  to  Montagu,  are  of  otNnioa 
(Vol.  L  p.  344.)  that  the  wren  never  lines  ito  nest  with  feathers ;  like  the  knights  of  the  gold  and 
silver  shield,  both  sides  are  right  It  is  true,  that  many  wrens*  nests  may  be  found  which  have 
no  feathers,  but  did  you  ever  find  either  epgs  or  young  ones  in  them  ?  As  fiir  as  my  obsenr. 
aUoos  go,  the  fact  is,  that  the  nest  in  which  the  wren  laysiu  eggs  is  profUsdy  lined  with  feathers : 
but,  during  the  period  of  incubaUon,  the  male,  appareuUv  from  a  desire  to  be  doing  something, 
constructs  as  many  as  half  a  dosen  nests  in  the  vicinity  or  the  first,  none  of  which  are  lined ;  and, 
whilst  the  first  nest  is  so  artfiiUy  concealed  as  to  be  very  seldom  found,  the  latter  are  very  fre- 
quenUy  seen.  The  wren  does  not  appear  to  be  very  careml  in  the  selection  of  a  site  for  the  eoek 
nestst  as  the^  are  called  by  the  schoolboys  in  Yorkshire.  I  have  ftequently  seen  them  in  the 
twigs  of  a  thick  thorn  hedge,  under  banks,  in  havstacks,  in  ivy  bushes,  in  (AA  stumps,  in  the  loo|». 
holes  of  buildings,  and  in  one  instance  in  an  old  bonnet,  which  was  placed  among  some  peas,  t* 
ftighten  away  the  blackcaps.  —  T.  G.    ClitMero,  Aprit  17.  18i»a 
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TECHNICAL  TERMS  MADE  USE  OF  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  INTRODUCTIONS. 

AND  GENERALLY  IN  YOLa  L  II.  AND  III. 


ANACA'RDIUM^heaTUahuoed,  HI  330. 

jtbddmen,  the  belly.  L  ISl 

Actnukiinu,  from  akantka,  thorn,  oura,  tail,  L 

161 
AteipUrei,  ttom  acdpUer,  a  hawk.  L  ISl. 
AeetpUr\na,  hawk.like,  L  122. 
A'^cer,  sharp.  Hi.  140. 

JUkatiniUa,  dim.  of  achaUs,  an  agate,  L  168. 
AeiUeui,  the  sting.  L  423. 
Acrotdrshnnf  firont  of  the  foot.  L  277. 
MMv^Um,  of  the  summer.  Ui.  55. 
JTUt,  the  wings.  L  124. 
Atlsma,  ttamalit^  water  (Celt).  liL  G2. 
A'itOa  tpkria,  basUrd  wing.  L  12a 
AmMatbrU,  walking.  1. 124. 
Amfnium,  a  bond.  iii.  92. 
Ammiila^  trooi  omptUla,  a  bottle.  1.  28. 
AnapheUSt  from  a.  int.  mphetis,  slender,  L  54. 
Anat\fera,  ftom  aiuu,  a  goose,  /rro,  to  bear, 

A'nsereSf  flrom  anter,  a  goose,  i.  121. 

AntdiuuB,  horns,  i.  481. 

Antkoi^,  from  anthoi,  a  flower,  kftta,  rage, 

1.274. 
ApelaUmi.  without  peUls,  L  435. 
A'ptera,  from  a,  privative,  pCfron.  a  wing.  L  434. 
Aqumna^  eagle.iike,  i.  12£ 
A'rbutuSf  from  the  Celtic  ar-Aoite,  austere  bush ; 

roughness  of  the  fruit,  iii.  350. 
ArtonatiUif   fh>m  argonmutis,  companions  of 

Jason  so  called,  i.  2& 
Argvtor,  from  argtUor,  to  make  a  shrill  noise, 

ArmilUt,  bracelets,  L  124. 

Am6tdii,  from  Dr.  Arnold,  L  67. 

Arundo,  from  am.  water  (Celt),  iii.  59. 

A*trap»,  from  Atropot,  one  of  the  Fates,  L  435. 

Avehttdumt  below  the  nape,  L  277. 

Aure$,  the  earn,  L  ISSL 

AxUi4B^  axilUries.  i.  123. 

Bamboo^  from  BttmbUta,  iii.  59. 

DtfnAfia,  named  afrer  &r  Jos.  Banks,  L  368L 

Afr63,  the  beard.  L  12a 

Bmmt,  from  6r//iMi.  a  great  beast.  UL  515. 

Biinmt,  from  frtis.  twice.  ai»ii««,  a  year.  iii.  137. 

Bhmaneit  from  bU,  twice,  fiuiRia,  a  hand, 
iii.  5ia 

J9MiiJia/e,  twice- winged,  ii.  15& 

Bhaltfe  theU^  composed  of  two  pieces,  iii.  335L 

Bra&df  to  shoot  above  the  earth*s  surface,  iL480. 

BrancMiostrffOMS,  from  IrrdndUm,  gills,  tU§i,  a 
covering,  I.  \&. 

BrUta^  from  bruiutt  brute,  iii.  514i 

BatlfonliM.  bussard.Uke,  1.  122. 

BifomtM,  from  boma,  an  ox.  temmo,  to  cut. 
L161. 

Cdlamtu,  from  kalam,  Arabi,  iii.  59. 

CaMria,  the  spurs,  i.  124w 

Caioek&rhu^  from  AaA>«.  handsome,  ekortott  a 
kind  of  grass,  i.  166. 

Caii^brit,  from  co/ir^  and>lo«.  a  flower.  L  136. 

'C0l^ptra,  a  cover.  iiL  52. 

CamMfiM/.  from  campana^  a  bell,  L  liM. 

Cemp^rr,  champaign,  iii.  140. 

Cdrdhim,  from  Icartf2a,  the  heart,  1.  29. 

CarHUtria,  IVom  earima,  a  keel,  i.  30. 

Camd»tkr$f  from  oaro,  flesh.  liL  5ia 

CtuptUat  dim.  of  ftarpos.  a  fruit,  L  141. 

fbrjtafogy.  from  kmrpoit  fruit,  and  lofos,  a  dis- 
course, 1. 137. 

C4rtbamus,  firom  qmoriomt  to  paint  (Arab.), 
L168. 


CarunatUtt  wattles,  L  124. 

CapiHntnif  the  face.  L  ISa   . 

Cdput,  the  head.  i.  12a 

Caibdom,  flrom  koto,  below,   odout,  a  tooth, 

li.  197. 
Cauda,  the  Uil,  i.  12a 
OeUuUre$,  ttom  ceUmta,  a  litUe  ceU,  i.  136 
CepkaitiM,  (h>ro  kephaie,  a  bead,  i.  61. 
C/ra,  wax  (on  the  bUl),  i.  12a 
Cirvixt  hinder  part  of  the  neck.  L  277. 
Cetaceoutt  tmm  eeU,  a  whale,  hi.  514. 
Ckaradrue,  sea.larks,  i.  122. 
Cktt'todoH,  ttom  ckaiti,  a  bristle,  odamt,  toothy 

i.  16a 
dlofie,  tnm  Ckkme,  the  daughter  of  Dadalion, 

L3a 
Cklorophane,  from  cklorot,  green,  phai$»d,  to 

shine.  L  154. 
Ciipeu$,  shield  of  the  head,  L  48a 
CocdnHla,  dim.  otkokkog,  a  berry.  L  54 
CoUorktza,  from  koltoi,  a  sheath,  rHuu  a  root, 

L14a  .  •«     — » 

Coledptcra,  from  kol€ot,  a  sheath,  ptenm,  a 

wing,  I  424. 
CMum,  the  neck,  L  12a 
CotymbeUs,  from  kotymbitl»t  a  swimmer,  L  54 
Comaiula.  (torn  coma,  a  tuft,  IL  lia 
Comdple,  from  komdyioi,  a  knuckle,  iiL  611. 
Conirdstrest  conicbeaked.  L  122. 
ConnaU,  Itom  con,  together,  im/sis,  bom,  L  481. 
Oimua,  the  honis,  L  124. 
CS9rdl/a,  dim.  ot  corona,  a  crown,  i.  231. 
Corolijndrte,  ttom  coroUa,  and  Jlot,  a  flower, 

Ohpus,  the  body.  i.  184 

CrtsUi,  the  crest,  i.  12a 

CrhuiSdea,  Uly.like,  iL  115. 

Crittttm,  the  vent,  L  12a 

Crfira,  the  legs,  i.  123.  > 

Ci/Vmen,  the  ndge,  L  277. 

Cm/<cA,  term  defined,  iii.  4SL 

CWMMsifvia,  named  after  Lady  Goidoa  Cam- 
ming, 1.  362. 

DaUiriktres,  tooth-beaked.  I.  122. 

Dertmm,  the  hook,  i.  277. 

Dicklam^dfit,  (torn  di$,  two,  and  nl/ewyt,  a 
covering,  i.  136. 

Dkotfdddonei,  flrom  iMs,   two,  and  ootjfUdam^ 

DiddctvU,  two.toed,  I  12a 

Diftiti,  the  toes,  i.  124 

Dice\^.  ttom  di$,  twice,  oikoi,  a  house,  L  164 

Dtpttcoibbur,  from  dipiax,  double,  lobot,  a  pod, 

I.  144. 
DiptacM,  fW>m  dipsao,  to  thirst,  i.  431. 
DIpiera.  ttom  dis,  twice,  ptrron,  a  wing,  I.  494 
Doree,  from  <lor^,  gilt,  i.  8a 
Donai,  flrom  </orMim,  the  ttack,  L  16SL 
Df^Tfttm.  the  back.  i.  124 
DtydndttL,  ttom  Dr.  Dryander.  1.  3601 
J>iwii<fr(ndes.  fh>m  Dryindra  and  cidot,  like, 

1.362. 
EcAlni,  sea-urchins.  iL  115. 
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Edtntet,  ttom  e,  without,  and  dent,  a  tooth, 

iiL  513. 
E'Iptra,  the  wing  covers,  L  423 
Entomologp,  ttom  entoma,  insects,  Icfot,  a  die- 

course,  i.  421. 
Spidermii  qf  akeUi,  the  external  membnne. 

UL  347. 
£pte*|f/e,  from ejpL  upon, pkifiem, anknt,  1 67. 
&)M,  frtn  er«^  to  tewk,  ia  Udl 
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Swiiutakm^  eitimate,  UL  504^ 

ExeiibUor,  ttom  excmbitor,  a  watetaer,  i.  93L 

Fagop^itm,  from /agy$,  m  beech,  jayrcw,  cen, 
ili.  HSL 

Faleonlna,  fiilcon.like,  i.  12S: 

Fttickdiria^  Orom/eueMa,  a  winding  band,  \.  5& 

Frtdspatkic,  fddsMr.Iike,  UL  4S7. 

Fimora,  the  thighi,  L  123. 

Fhrof,  from  ferus,  a  wiM  beast,  iU.  514^ 

FUsir6$trei,  deft-beaked,  L  ISS. 

Ftexitra,  the  bend  of  the  wing,  i.  277. 

FbUdeeit,  from/o/loentf,  leafy,  L  156, 

Fbrmitum,  handsome,  iii.  139. 

JVoiidscea,  firom  Francis,  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, L  165. 

FHWidria,  from  fi-HUlm,  a  cfaeM-boanl,  iii.  5& 

ProiUt  the  forehead,  L  123. 

eaie^t  shields  of  the  month,  i.  495. 

Gatlhugt  ttomgaiMi»i  a  cock,  i.  ISl. 

QaiUnaeeout^  mnn  gaUtu,  a  cock,  ii.  418, 

Oriuv,  the  cheeks^  C.litS. 

Geodnieai,  relating  tO'  tke  meararemoxt  of  the 
earth's  surface,  itL  S0%> 

GRrei,  ttom  gUs.  a  dormouae,  ill  51& 

G/Ama,  ahusk,Ui  52. 

CndUt  a  species  of  rock,  iii.  467. 

Gomf**  inferior  point  of  the  mandible,  L  277. 

OrdiUg,  from  gPoUm,  stilts,  1121. 

Greubrt'L  lea|nng,  L  124. 

Qr^jfwackef  a  species  of  rods,  iii.  498. 

Oiila,  the  chin,  i.  12a 

CFyvmiTMa,  from  ggmnot,  naked,  lui/os^  back, 

Gfmnotpfrmiaf  a  naked  seed,  iiL  S56L 

Hallux^  th«  great  toe,  i.  277. 

HaUirn,  the  balancers,  i.  4SSL 

Htttnadrytu^  from  Hamadrfades,  nymphs  who 

preside  over  treea^  i.  887. 
Bttmadr^ade9t  from  Aoma,  with,  tfrys,  the  oak, 

i.  287. 
Uaustiiium,  a  peculiar  kind  of  mouth,  i.  423. 
HUix.  (torn  Aeiied,  totwiat  round,  i.  25. 
Hemiptem,  from  kimitu,  half,  pteron,  a  wing, 

L  424. 
MMocAUruM,  tkom  Aofof,  hall,  ktutron,  a  spur, 

i.  16SL 
HopeinA,  In  compliment  to  Mrs.  Thomas  Hope, 

L  165. 
Humeri^  the  shoulders,  i,  123. 
Hupochdndrue^  hypochondres,  i.  123. 
HypoUdstus^  from  hypo,  under,  blartot,  a  bud, 

i.  142. 
Hymendpterot  from  hymen,  a  film,  pteron,  a 

wing,  I.  424, 
JnirmiM^  unarmed,  iii.  142. 
inglitwst  the  crop,  i.  124. 
intect.  from  insecttu,  cut  or  notched,  I  424. 
Jnsessorrtf  perch  ers,  I  122. 
Jnvolucrum^  a  wrapper,  iii.  52. 
Jntersciipuium^  between  shoulders,  i.  123. 
Jpecacudnha,  from  ^,  aboriginal  Word,  in  Peru, 

for  root,   cacuan,  aboriginal  distinction   for 

that  root,  i.  61. 
Jvfndum,  the  throat,  i.  123, 
Labrum,  lip  or  tip,  i.  160. 
La((6sicmos,  from  lacot.  a  hare,  iUtma,  a  mouth, 

Lamtifris,  from   tampo,   to   shine,   pyr,    fire, 

Lanceolatus,  lance-leavcd,  i.  167. 
Lanceolatft  shaped  lilce  a  fance,  i.  235. 
Junius t  from  lanhut  a  butcher,  i.  93. 
Lhrtyr^  from  lemurrs,  ghostSjl.  %68. 
"LipaSf  from  tepas^  a  rock,  i.  30. 
LrpUi6ntera^  from  A^m,  a  scale,  pteron,  a  wing, 

Ijntcijum,  from  /rvAros,  white,  ion,  violet,  iii. 

55. 
LeueopbgoHy  from  Ifukos,  white,  pogon,  a  beard, 

L  167. 
LobatuM,  lobed  feet,  i.  124. 
lArit,  from  /om«,  a  clown  (Dutch),  I.  209. 
Lbntm,  naked  line  at  the  base  of  the  upper  ridge 

oflhehill,  i.  123.  277. 
UgMin,  a  Utchet,  i.  423. 
UmdtHni,  from  John  Lindley,  Esq.  F.R.a  1 165. 


JJngua,  the  tongue,  U  IfSL 

Mmeroedrpmi,  from  nsai/vr,  long,  iafpw,  firn^ 

i.  18& 
JifaiNifi^/rotcv,  from  mammm,  breaata,  iiL  510. 
Manitvia,  from  marmtpntm,  a  b«g  or  purs^ 

IiL  513. 
MarsmpUa,  from  marampimn,  a  porae,  ii  115. 
Menuon,  the  chin,  L  877. 
Meworrinium,  the  upper  ridge,  L  277. 
3f«ca  ato/r,  a  slate  aiboiinding  with  mica,  itt.  4ff!. 
Wivina  kite-Uke,  i.  199L 
Mtmockiamjfdeitf  ttaia  wiwioa,  ope,  and  i  lifiiasf  i, 

a  covering,  i.  136u 
Monoeotyiidonett  from  moros,  one,  a»d  co^fir- 

<fon,  i.  136. 
MonopttaUmSf  one.pelaled,  L  4S3L 
MufUvalve  shell,  composed  of  many  pieec^  UL 

339. 

Miirex,  from  mure*,  the  point  of  a  rock,  L  5& 

NarcMrw,  fr«tn  narkii  stupor,  UL  55. 

mre$,  the  nostrils;  L  1291 

Nd4tu.no$e,  I  16D.    .  *^ 

NakUdres,  swimmen,  L 1SSL 

Natatdrha,  |Mlmated  fi»t,  L  IfSL 

Hamulus,  from  aatrs,  a  ship,  i.  28. 

Sepinthef,  from  ne,  neglat)ve,  peHtko§,  grief,  L  80L 

VerMa,  from  a^ros,  hollow,  i.  3a 

Neur&ptera,  from  nnrroa,  a  nerr^  pUnm,  a 

wing,  L  424.    * 
Noctilfica,  ttom  nor,  night,AK»«,  a  Hght,  L 155. 
Notorhheee,  from  iie^os^  the  bade,  rktm,  a  rooc, 

i.  144. 
A'AtAa,  the  nape,  L  123. 
(ycciput,  the  hind-head,  L  189L 
OceUata,  from  ocellus,  a  little  eye,  L  51 
O'mA',  the  eyes,  i.  123. 
(TrbUie.  the  orbita,  L  129L 
Orlhojoidce^,  from  orthos,  apiffbt,  phki,  a  Ibid, 

Oryctoiogy,  from  oryktm,  UmM,  kgm,  a  di«> 

course,  i.  190. 
Ot,  the  mouth,  L  423L 
Packyd^rmes,  ttompa^km,  thick,  and  dermamU 

skin,  iiL  514 
Pa'eUut,  from  poikilos,  qiottad,  L  ]59. 
i*ri/pf,  patters,  L  160. 
/'kips/toniKnMfj.butteWly.likei  ill.  SSSl 
/*dr}«,  from  ;Nir,  equal,  iti^  142. 
PtUseres,  from  pauer,  aaparrov.'i.  ISL 
Patella,,  from  patella,  a  little  dish,  L  A 
Picora,  from  frnii,  cattle,  iii.  5Id. 
Pectoral,  from  peehtt.  the  cheat,  L  162. 
Pectus,  the  brea»t,  i.  124L 
Peltate,  from  ;v//4i,  a  Urget,  IiL  141. 
Pentacr)nus,  from  ptm/^,  five,  ikriMon,  Blj,  iL  Ol 
Pentapetalous,  flve-petaled,  i,  435. 
Pct/o/iata,  through  the  leaf,  iii  1S8L 
Pes,  the  foot,  i.  12J. 

Petalite,  ftova  pet  a  Ion,  a  thin  plate,  i  151 
Ph<ebpus,  from  phaiot,  dark,  ops,  face,  L  297. 
PhblaSf  from  phileo,  to  seek  a  hiding  place,  L  2S. 
P}c<r,  from  pira,  a  magpie,  L  121. 
Pinna,  from  /itnna,  a  wing  or  feather,  L  30. 
Pinndtus,  pinnated,  i.  121 
Pldnfa,  the  foot  with  the  toes,  I  277. 
Platfdfrus,(rom  platjf»,broad,deri,  a  neck,  L 55. 
Pleurorhixete,  from  plcuron,  the  side,  rikko,  a 

root,  i.  144. 
Po^imus,  from  pt^on,  a  beard,  L  55L 
Pdtfbrdchion,  many  arms,  iii.  149. 
Poiybrachibne,  trom  polys,  many,  brackicit,  arm, 

i.  62. 
Folygonum,  A-om  po/;i7«,  many,  gomi,  a  joint, 

iii.  142. 
Polyommatus,  from  polys,  tatmy^omwa,  eye,  L  56. 
Pomaderris,  from  poma,  a  lid,  derris,  a  mem- 
-  brane,  i.  61. 

Prehensitis,  graspingj.  121 
Primari^,  quills,  i,  277. 
Primdtes,  (rompritnus,  tint,  iiL  511 
Probdscis,  the  feeding  trunk,  L  483. 
P^eudO'pltUanust  false-plane  tree,  iii.  140. 
Qufrcus,  from  quer,  fine,  eue%,  tree^  1. 5918. 
Raptbres,  preyers,  i.  122. 
Rtuhres,  scratchers,  L  122. 
RMHces,  the  Uil  fathers,  L  121 
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tUCBftisiti,  after  Sir  &  Raffle*,  i.  67. 
Itigioopktkdimicat  region  of  the  ejre,  I  W. 
Begio  par4liea,  protuberance  over  the  ear,  i.  S77. 
lUmigegt  theoan.  i.  277. 
RArttm,  from  AAa,  the  ancient  name  of  the 

River  Volga,  iii.  SSO. 
Hkham&rpha,  from  rkoA,  root,   and  morphia 

form,!.  155. 
RdfttfT,  applied  by  the  Romant  to  the  hardest 

kind  of  oak,  i.  248. 
Hongeurtt  from  roncer,  to  gnaw,  iiL  51a 
R6*trum,  the  bill,  L  12& 
Hubelke^  trom  rmbeUus^  reddish,  L  154. 
Bttmindniest  flrom  nanmaref  to  chew  again, 

iii.  514 
Sdecutjugiuaris,  tbe  pouch,  L  184. 
SabUmous,  aandy.  Hi.  500. 
Sakpt  tnm  the  Arabic  smkkleh^  iii.  358. 
Smlpigi6t*iSt  ttom  uUpig*,  a  tniropet,  gloMo,  a 

tongue,  L  SfS. 
Seariita,  acarioua.  1.  1GB. 
Scafw/drra,  acapuLara,  i.  183. 
Scaju^fva,  climbera.  i.  1S9L 
SeafubrM,  climbing,  L  IMi 
SckitUt  argiliaceoua  clavev  alate,  or  achistoae 

aUte,  iii.  469l 
Sckidoiet  rocka  abounding  with  aohiat,  iii.  500. 
SroftMrNaa,  ftrom  $karpht,  a  acorpion,  i.  168. 
Srmipalmdtut,  aemipalmated  feel|  t  IMi 
Sinc^mi,  hinder  part  of  the  head,  i.  97. 
Sd/^«,  Aroro  jotfit.  a  tube,  i.  88. 
Somiangiktuu  in  nonour  of  the  Cbev.  Soulaoge- 

Bodin,  L3G8. 
Spdtka^  a  slice,  iii.  58. 
Sp^ctdtim,  the  wing  apot,  I  183L 
Sphcn6totmu  Arom  iphino,  to  connect  together, 

imHOf  a  alloe  or  aection,  I  61. 


Spirolhbea^  from  speira,  a  spire,7oftoa,  a  pod,  L  14li. 
S/jdtu/y/ua.  from  gp<md^lo$t  the  pridkly  bead  «f 

an  anichofce,  i.  88. 
StmeteWot  the  eyeUrowa,  i.  18.S. 
Tktrictt  eaMiP,  the  UiUcoverts.  i.  133. 
TSctricet,  the  wing-coverts,  i.  183. 
Tfldriust  fW>m  <<'/«,  a  web,  L  157. 
Timpora^  the  temples,  i.  183. 
TeHuerdsttrt,  slender-beaked,  i.  188. 
TfstacfOHs^  having  a  shell,  iii.  3S5. 
Thnlamiflbne,  from  XAdt/nmaca,  a  bed,  and^lot,  a 

flower,  i.  136i 
TinctbrHu,  dyeing,  used  bjr  dyera,  1. 1^8. 
Toise,  the  French,  e<iaal  to  iii6SjB  EngUah  !)»> 

thoma,  iii.  499. 
TriekoddrMMs,  Arom  e*r«>,  bahr,  and  ihikiifimt 

a  toe,  i.  185. 
Triddctyli,  three-toed,  i.  183. 
Trbckus,  from  f  rocAva,  a  boy'a  top^  i.  8ft 
Tropai^oium,  dim.  of  trMknum,  a  trapby^  iU.  14&. 
Truncvt,  the  trunk,  i.  483. 
UtHbelliferomst  umbeUbearinf,  ii.  151 
V'ngues,  the  clawa,  I.  184. 
Univalve  $heU^  compoaed  of  onepicce«  UL  Sw. 
Uropifgium,  the  rump,  i  183.  887. 
FMum/dm,  from  tiru,  a  veaael.  i.  Md 
Ventralf  from  venUr,  the  belly,  i.  168. 
TA-frx,  the  crown,  i.  183. 
FtbrUt^,  from  va^  to  abake  ofT  mora  ninbljw 

iii.  33. 
ywdtug,  from  «iMa,  a  band,  i.  163. 
VAlitant,  from  vo/«o,  to  fly  about,  i.  168. 
Tci/va,  from  MNvrrr,  to  wrap.  iii.  5fi. 
WUlughbikWti^  named  after  AVUlughby,  a  Mani 

of  Ray'a.  I.  27* 
Zoopt^te^  from  cSon,  an  antanal,j»%r0M,  apUal^ 
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THE  GENERAL  SUBJECT. 
MnsH  Naturaliat.  the,  vol.  i.  8a  vol.  H.  486. 
Catalogue  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Muaeum, 

563. 
First  Report  of  the  Scarborough  Phil.  Soc  Nat 

564. 
Gardena  and  Menagerie  of  the  ZooL  Soc,  81. 
Gorham'a  Memoira  of  Martyn,  427. 
Johnaon'a  Life  of  Ray,  announced,  81. 
Journal  of  a  Naturalist,  84. 
Library  of  EnterUining  Knowledge,  80.  564. 
Neill'a  Addreaa,  Ac  Ac.  noticed,  564. 
Paria's  Life  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  reviewed,  389. 
Report  of  the  N.  H.  Soc.  of  Northumberland, 

ftc.  564. 
Rhind's  Studiea  in  Natural  Hiatory,  79. 
Transactiona  of  the  Plinian  SocietV|  not  79. 
Tranaactions  of  the  N.  H.  Soa  of  Northumber. 

land,  ftc.  564. 
Tumer*a  Introductory  Addreaa  to  the  N.  H.  Soc. 

of  Northumberland,  Ac.  564. 
Young  Lady'a  Book,  81. 

ZOOLOGY. 
Audouin*a  Svat«ma  of  the  Lknnean  Inacota,  &c. 

announced.  565. 
Bennet'a  Fishes  of  Ceylon,  487. 
Boiaduvafs  N.  American  Co«e6ptera,  ike.  569. 
Brebisaoo'a  Minute  Hy«ien6pCera,  565. 
Brown'a  Coochokigy  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire. 

land,  487. 
CarccPa  Minute  Hymen6ptera,  565. 
Curtia'a  Britiah  Entomology,  vol.  vL  ann.  81. 
De  Jeaa'a  SMdos  General  of  Colctfptcra,  ann 

565. 
—  tcooogniphy  of  the  Europe  CoMplera, 

ann.  565. 
Deavoidy,  RoMneau,  hla  Mftacidai,  568. 
Dupont'a  Beetlea,  ann.  565. 
Duponchel'a  French  Motha,  561 
Gory  and  Paicheron'a  Cetonladai,  ann.  565. 
Gray  "a  lUuatfatlant  of  Indian  loology,  ana  81 
OrtOtbf*  Animal  Kingdom,  not  561 


Guerln'a  Iconography  of  Carter,  ttc  ke.  968, 
Latrcilie^a  Introduction  to  Entomology,  atA, 

Natural  Claaaificatlan  of  tbe  WecrrlU^ 


ann.  565. 
I^febvre'a  Omtcldie,  ann.  565. 
Percheron*a  Hemlptera,  Ac.  Ac  ann.  568. 
Richardaon's  Zoology  of  Northern  Brltiah  AiAa- 

rica,  487. 
Saint  Hilaire*a  Courade  THlatolre  NatnrtUeAet 

Mammifires,  rev.  480. 
Saint  Fargeau*s  Hymen<SpCera»  56S. 
Selby's  Illustrations  of  British  Omitbdiogy.tff. 
Serville^s  Faune  Francalae,  565. 
Thompeon'a  Zoological  Reaearchet,  ttc  4ML 
Zoological  Journal,  564. 

BOTANY. 
Castle's  Introduction  to  Botany,  407. 
Chandler's  CamelUrV,  487. 
Geological  Flora  of  Europe,  not  flflU 
Greville^a  iTlgs  Brit4nnlcilb  4i7. 
Jonea  and  King«ton*i  flora  De^onUtMla,  JM.t 

rev.  888. 
Lindley*a  First  Principlea  of  Botany,  487j  ooMfr. 

platea  to,  564 ;  Introduction  to  the  Nat  8ftlL 


of  Botany,  not  564. 
Loudon  *■  H6rtua  Brkinnleua,  4flflL 
Sowerby'a  Supplement  to  Kngllah  BoCanr,  4flT. 
Strutt's  DelicMi  Svlvkrum,  rev.  378}  SflvaBrl- 

tinnica,  rev.  546. 
WaUich'a  PUmta  AaliUca  Raribrw,  4i7. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. 
Undley  and  Hulton*!  Foaill  Flora  of  OiMl 

BriUin,  not  889. 
Lyell'a  Principlea  of  Geology,  487. 
Ure'a  Geology,  90. 
Young'a  GeoioglaU  Survey  of  lit  YarkalilM 

Coaal,  rev.,  4Kl 

MBTBOROU>GY. 
Murray*!  Atnocpborlc  Ekcirldty,  ooi  5iOi 
r  9 
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AiuvarUl,  W.,  Nota  on  the  PrnwB, 
Alr.drraui  aT,  at  Florence,  S7& 
.4I1SM0,  ^edceaf,  1*7. 
.dlefbiUM,  remilm  of  I  f70- 

Alllntor,  hud  HitMuca  la  ttgnuch  et,  *t!. 
A^Haia,  SO. 

'  "uTtunit  In  Geology,  77.    I 
■nkca,  pcITli  In,  iSl. 

■-■     -    ■■         -.0.  or,  36s,sssi 


Bowmen,  J.  &,  flfure 

Bn«'h''ar  R^jtuicl,  Ihe,  Sn. 

Bree,  the  Her.  W.  T.,  H.  A.,  ifcKiA  of  *  Mtonl 
cjtlendiir  of  cdncEdeBO^  17 1  aWnStm  moecl- 
iBf  tike mlcT dinv, 9Di  iiiieii  immllin  ■ 
— "  "— — rn  t£i,  g»i   dalee  rf  tbTSu 


_   moflhtbllli     __  _, 

rtnl  of,  hy  J.  D.  Bw,  t3S{  nre,  ""-■  ■ 
BuAAk,  and  on  Ihe  b«den  of  No 
Ehh.  It  J.  p.  Hot.  436  i 

of,  Dheertiiaon*  mpecttng,  472  [  deitror^^t 
thebudtof  f^H  Iree*,  ^ueiy  reepeetine,  475 


glgii,  Agund,  4 

plinti  in^  A.  Bl ■" 

Chib^  petfoilku,'  ~l  M. 
""';,W.  B,.lmpr«rion 


in  the  Ay,  Ifia< 


Bliw-biAi  1^  ImUnd,  critical  reourk^',  4 
Boualcei  Sodel}  luneeted,  }«&. 


Cock  of  tin  wDocL  (n  Britain,  1 
CoDecllne  rcaliHicil  ipeclmeni 
'  -  •louring  £riheni,3t?iingueii 

•aUm,  duckviboc,  querr  an 

oriiliului  SoUan^  loeaUtr  of 
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CooL'gmter,  177. 

CoraU,  foMil,  S71. 

Cornwall,  rare  birds  observed  in,  175. 

Corvorant,  177. 

Cowillp,  monstrous,  151. 

Couch,  J.,  on  a  substance  drawn  up  at  sea,  481. 

Crabs  in  Jamaica,  query  respecting,  197 ;  fossil 
remains  of.  286. 

Creation,  oraer  of,  in  geology,  64k 

Crocodile,  the,  on  land  and  in  water,  422. 

Cromer,  natural  history  of  neighbourhood,  155. 

Crossbill,  17& 

Crow,  carrion  and  hooded,  146L 

Crustacea,  fossil,  285. 

Cuckoo,  on  the  Malvern  Hills,  160 ;  arrival  of,  at 
Bedford,  154;  query  respecting,  193;  on  the 
nests  of  the,  by  J.  Rennie,  iSffJ ;  and  cuckoo's 
maid,  critical  remarks  respecting,  450. 

Cuckoo-mate,  474 ;  observations  on,  475. 

Cucdllus  simplex,  curious  phenomenon  in,  96 ; 
remark  on,  190. 

Ciiculus  canbrus,  175. 

Curculios,  query  respecting,  by  J.  C.  Farmer,477. 

Curtis,  J.,  notices  respecting  PtertSstichus  punc- 
tiktus  and  Leistus  montinus,  477,  478. 

Cuttle-fish,  527. 

Daffodil,  the,  5& 

Dale,  J.  C,  capture  of  Vanessa  H6ntera  for  the 
first  time  in  BriUin.  332. 

Dirtford,  rare  birds  shot,  by  Jas.  C.  Hurst,  435. 

Davies,  J.  H.,  remark  respecting  the  natural 
system  of  plants  in  the  Magasine  of  Natural 
History,  187;  remark  on  the  explanation  of 
terms,  187 ;  on  the  museum  at  Haslar,  188 ; 
on  the  mermaid,  188 ;  on  the  chameleon,  188 ; 
periodical  appearance  of  certain  insects,  247. 

Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  Dr.  Faris's  Life  of,  389. 

Decindria,  the  class,  described,  350. 

DellcisB  Sylvinim,  37& 

De})6t,  natural  history,  remarks  on,  470. 

Diad^lphia,  the  class,  described,  35d 

Didvnkmla.  the  class,  described,  353. 

Dikei,  W.  H.,  food  of  bearded  titmouse,  839. 

Dillon,  Bartholomew,  Eaq.,  on  the  fern  owl,  30. 

Diluvium,  in  geology,  75. 

DiocVia,  the  class,  described,  360. 

Discussion  at  meetings  of  societies,  S94. 

Doctrines,  alMurd,  of  the  system  of  nature,  352. 

DodccAndria,  the  class,  described,  352. 

Dorc'e  in  Solway  Frith,  174. 

Dotterel,  arrival  of,  at  Carlisle,  I7a 

Douglas,  Mr.,  his  services  to  soology,  204. 

Dovaaton,  John  F.  M.,  Esq.  A.M  ,  some  account 
of  the  life,  genius,  and  personal  habits  of  the 
iate  Thomas  Bewick,  1 :  concluded,  97 ;  reply 
respecting  Bewick's  relics,  191. 

Diver,  northern,  177. 

Drosier,  Rich.ird,  an  ornithological  visit  to  the 
islands  of  Shetland  and  Orkney,  321. 

Drying  plants.  Whateley's  directions  for,  45a 

Dugong,  queries  respecting  the,  480. 

Eagle  and  the  skua  gull,  323. 

Eagle-stone,  query  respecting  the,  484. 

Echinite,  fossil  remains  0^276;  table  of  La- 
marck's arrangement  of,  277. 

Edentes,  513. 

Egg  within  an  egg,  query  respecting  an,  47SL 

Electricity,  query  concerning,  200 ;  remark,  488. 

Elephants  in  the  Garden  of  PlanU  at  Paris,  24. 

Elles,  J.,  remarks  on  the  water  beetle,  148L 

Encrlnites,  foMil  remains  of,  275. 

Enne4ndria,  the  class,  described,  35a 

Epidermis  of  shells,  347. 

Erbdiuin  marlnum,  locality  of,  416;  cicutkrium,- 
or  moschktum,  locality  of.  417. 

ErtAphorum  put>^scens,  critical  remarks  on,  461. 

Errors,  aeological,  corrected  by  W.  Hutton,  463. 

Evans,  John,  querv  reelecting  a  trilobite,  483. 

Exchanges  of  specimens  in  natural  history,  155 ; 
dep^  for,  185. 

Exotics,  the  dissemination  of,  among  indigenous 
plants,  condemned,  460;  observations  on,  461. 

Falco  peregrlnus.  17a. 

Fan  palm,  the,  60l 

Farmer,  J.  C,  query  respecting  Curculios,  477 ; 
query  on  a  grub  Injurious  to  oats,  477. 


Farrar,  W.,  M.D.,  on  preternatural  growth  of 

Incisor  teeth  in  Mammklia  rodfotia,  27 ;  the 

pied  flycatcher  and  grasshopper  warbler,  146L 
Fauna,  British,  additions  to,  by  W.  Yarrdl. 

524. 
Fern  owl,  on  the,  by  Bartholomew  Dillon,  SO; 

use  of  the  claw  of  the,  by  J.  Hayward,  449.   • 
Fdr«,  511 

Fieldfares  and  thrushes,  arrival  of,  434. 
Fight  between  a  rat  and  a  hedgesparrow,  198.   ' 
Filkria  forf  Iculas,  remarks  by  B.  Maund,  149. 
Filkria,  critical  observation  on,  by  J.  Murray,  459. 
Fish,  voice  of,  147  ;  in  Slapton  Lea,  395 ;  silver, 

478  ;  fossil  remains  ofL  363. 
Floras,  local,  use  of,  288. 
Florence,  on  the  weather  at,  by  W.  Spence.  37i. 
Fly's  eye,  curious  property  ot,   195 ;  under  a 

microscope,  remark  by  J.  Murray,  458. 
Flycatcher,  pied,  146;  arrival  of  at  Carlisle,  ITfiL 
Fc^  at  Florence,  37d. 
Forest  of  Ardcn,  386. 
Fossil  shellfish,  280. 
Foula  Island,  322. 

Foxcotc,  fossils  figured  and  described,  159L 
Foxglove,  localities  of,  418. 
Frauds,  botanical,  150. 
Frltillary,  the.  5& 
Frog,  mode  of  taking  its  food,  326. 
Frost  at  Florence,  574. 

Fruit  and  seed-vessels^  geological  remains,  866.  • 
Fuel,  query  on  collecting,  198. 
Fuel  in  America,  496. 
Fulton,  Robert,  notice  respecting,  493. 
Gaster6steus  trachiirus,  semianoraius,  and  lel^ 

rus,  522. 
Geographical  Society  of  London,  43L 
Geoiogv,  introduction  to,  continued,  68. 
Geological  systems  of  arrangement,  68: 
Geological  Society  of  London,  Feb.  19.,  891 
Geological  specimens,  collection  bf,  448 
Gerknium  RobertidtiMm,  where  luxuriant,  415; 

prat^nse,  where  luxuriant,  416L 
German  naturalists  and  physicians,  eighth  an. 

nual  meeting  of  the,  488. 
Gilbertson,  collection  of  shells  firom  Preston^ 

170:  remarks  on,  171. 
Girafre,  the,  in  the  garden  of  plants  at  Paris,  88. 
Glechbma  Aederkcea,  figured,  351 
Gnres.  515. 
Goatsucker,   remarks  concerning,  188;  query 

res|iectlng,  192 ;  fooi-comb  of,  &6L 
Goitre,  remarks  on  the  cauie  of,  191 ;  opinioo 

respecting,  446 ;  query  respecting  470. 
Gold,  native,  instance  of,  by  J.  Murray,  439 ;  on 

the  teeth  of  sheep,  cause  of,  471. 
Gooseberry  grub,  on  the,  245. 
Gorrie,  A.,  remarks  on  meteorological  observ. 

ations  190. 
Gorrie,  W.,  rare  plants  indigenous  to  the  parish 

of  Kilspindie,  in  Perthshire,  440. 
Gmpcl  oak,  the,  553.  557. 
Grasshopper  warbler,  146. 
Greyhound,  Irish,  query  respecting,  470. 
Grilse,  queries  respecting  the,  480. 
Grub,  gooseberry,  on  the,  245 1  injurious  to  oats, 

query  on  a,  bv  J.  C.  Farmer,  477. 
Gryphs^a  arcuata,  critical  remark  on,  190. 
Guinca.pig,  described,  by  P.  Hunter,  192. 
Gull,  the  skua,  322;  an  enemy  to  the  eagle,' 

323 ;  the  arctic.  32a 
Gynindria,  the  class,  described,  359i 
Hamilton's  monument  on  the  Hudson,  405.  *  *1 
Hardwicke,  General,  noticed,  815. 
Harvey,  J.  A.,  a  snipe  of  a  novel  colour  shot 

near  Kington,  4361 
Hawkins,  'I'homas,  doubts  on  the  samlet  coo. 

firmed,  94;   remarks  respecting  the  salmon 

varieties,  9^ 
Hayward,  J.,  use  of  the  claw  of  the  fern  owl, 

449;  the  snipe's  beak,  449. 
Heaths,  localities  of,  417. 
Hfclix  pomktia,  figured,  46;  eaten  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 46. 
Henna,  142. 
Henslow,  the  Rev.  John  Stevens,  Prof.  Bot,  on 

the  specific  identity  of  the  prbnrote,  oxUp» 
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cowslip,  and  polyanthus,  406 :  on  speeiflc  iden. 
tity  of  yfnagallis  arv6nsis  and  csrtilea,  5S7. 

Herling,  queries  respecting  the,  480. 

Hessian  fly,  critical  remark  respecting  the,  458. 

Hex&ndria,  the  class,  described,  54. 

High  Wycombe,  journal  of  the  weather  at,  179- 

ITirfindines  at  Allesley  Rectory,  first  and  last 
apitearances  for  1829,  130. 

Hogg,  John,  A.Bf.  F.L.St,,  on  the  geography, 
geology,  and  vegetation  of  Sicily,  105 ;  farther 
illustration  of  Tetsels  made  of  Papyrus,  206. 

Horsechestnut,  beauties  of  the,  ISA. 

Hoy,  J.  D.,  migration  and  habits  of  some  of  the 
genus  Salvia,  in  England,  34 ;  on  the  habits 
and  nidification  of  the  bearded  titmouse,  3SS ; 
rare  birds  killed  in  Suffblk,  and  on  the  borders 
of  Norfolk  and  Essex,  4J6;  early  arrival  of 
summer  birds,  &c,  436. 

Hudson  River,  the,  491 ;  scenery  on  the,  491 

Hunter,  P.,  guinea-pig  described,  192:  hard 
substances  found  in  the  stomach  of  tne  alli- 
gator, 447  ;  various  queries  by,  470. 

Hurst,  James  C  ,  rare  birds  near  Dartford,  435. 

Hutton,  W.,  correction  of  geological  errors,  463. 

//j^dro,  on  the,  by  Samuel  Woodward,  34& 

/^dra  fiisca,  habiUt  of,  349. 

lanth^na,  the  genus,  532. 

/chneum6nidfl?,  critical  remarks  on.  452. 

Icos4ndria,  the  class,  described,  3c«. 

Insect  tribe,  extraordinary  instincts  peculiar  to 
some  of  the,  50 ;  a  new  locality  for  some  less 
common,  154 ;  certain,  on  the  periodical  ap> 
pearance  of,  247 ;  fossil  remains  of,  361. 

Insects,  observations  relative  to  Dr.  Carus's  dis. 
covei7  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in,  48. 

Instincts,  extraordinary,  of  some  insects,  50. 

Jackdaw,  remarkably  formed  bill  of  a,  402. 

Jennings,  James,  errors  respecting  the  colour  of 
blood,  and  the  faculties  or  the  mind.  446  :  cri- 
tical  remarks  rcapeoting  the  kingflsner,  448. 

J^nyns,  Mr.,  notloed,  S06L 

Jenyns,  the  Rev.L,  M.A.  F.L^S..  some  remarks 
upon  the  late  winter  of  1H29-1830,  &c,  538. 

Johnston,  G.,  critical  remark  on  £ri6phorum 

I  pub^scens,  461 ;  the  blue.bells  of  Scotland, 
461 ;  ncia  /aihyrn\des.  46 i. 

Jones,  W.,  queries  on  the  tortoise  by,  472. 

Journal  of  a  Naturalist,  criticism  on,  64. 

Kent,  Miss,  continuation  of  the  Linnean  system 
of  plants,  52.  134 ;  concluded,  350. 

Kilspmdie,  rare  plants  indigenous  to,  440. 

Kingfisher,  175 ;  critical  remarks  on,  448. 

Klein  and  Bonnet's  theory  of  shells,  3*^2. 

Ladanum,  mode  of  gathering,  95. 

Lakes,  the  Kev.  J.,  answer  to  query  on  the 
black.headed  bunting,   192;   plumage  of  the 

f  bearded  titmouse,  when  a  young  bird,  239. 

Lamarck's  arrangement  of  cchinites,  277. 

Larabe,  C,  tenacity  of  life  in  weevib,  149. 

Lamprey,  queries  respecting  the  sex  of  the,  478. 

Lay,  Mr.  George  Tradescant,  noticed,  205. 

Leaf,  fall  of  the,  in  evergreens,  queried,  95. 

Lcathercoat  Jack,  critical  observation  on,  452. 

Leaves,  goologicai  remains  of,  2o0. 

Ledbury,  limestone  at,  answer  respecting,  196. 

Lee,  Mrs.  K.,  details  respecting  the  garden  of 
plants  and  the  national  museum  at  Paris,  i2 } 
notice  of  two  singular  poodles,  290. 

Lees,  Edwin,  plants  on  tne  Malvern  Hills,  160 ; 
plants  varying  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers, 
161 ;  answer  respecting  the  limestone  at  Led* 
bury,  198 ;  limeworks  at  Colwall,  198 ;  ltme> 
stone  near  the  Wrekin,  199;  remark  respecting 
plants  with  white  flowers,  190. 

Lelstus  mont^nus,  locality  of,  171.  478. 

Lepthra  mlcans,  winter  quarters  of,  148  ;  Crio- 
c^rida;,  critical  remarks  respecting,  4  >3. 

Light,  curious  brilliant  golden  green,  152. 

Lilium  Mtirtagon,  153.  438. 

Lily  of  the  valley,  57. 

Limestone,  carboniferous,  near  the  Wrekin,  199 

Ling,  139. 

Linnean  system  of  plants,  continued,  by  Miss 
Kent,  52.  134  ;  concluded,  350.     - 

Linnean  Society  of  London,  March  16.,  2^ 

Longevity  in  Wales,  439. 


L6xia  Cbccothra6stes,  436L 

Luminousness  of  the  sea,  380l 

Lymnse\i,  531. 

/.vsim^chia  thyrsifllVFa,  168. 

Maccultoch,  Dr.,  error ^  reqtecting  the  luoil 
nousness  of  the  sea,  320. 

Macleay.  Mr.  a,  noticed,  S0& 

Macrosc^lides,  genus  of,  204. 

Main,  J.,  answer  to  Mr.  Gorrie's  query  roped* 
ing  the  weather,  486i 

Malvern  Hills,  plants  on,  by  Edwin  Lees,  16QL 

Mamniklia,  510 ;  divisions  of,  into  orders,  51& 

Man  tell,  M^.,  his  labours  for  geology,  9L 

Maple,  140. 

Marine  vegetable*  as  fbod,  answer,  196. 

Marshall,  James  Drummond,  remarlu  on  a  na- 
tural history  dep6t,  and  native  ornithology, 
470 ;  answer  respiBCting  the  missel  thrtiab,  47& 


Marsi^pia,  5131 
MastersTw., 


.  remark  on  the  Canterbury  Philo- 
sophical aiid  Literary  Institutioo,  154;  query 

respecting  the  goatsucker,  19SL 
Matthews,  Mr.  A.,  letter  ttma  Rio  Janeiro,  490L 
Maund,  B.,  query  on  anatomical  prepanitiaoa» 

and  answer,  92 ;  on  Filkria  forf  icul*.  48. 
Mediksa  possessing  a  luminous  property,  314 
Meleagrlna  margaritifera,  249L 
Menagery  of  the  Zoological  Society,  S96. 
Mensidsid,  139. 

Mermaid  exhibited  in  London,  remark  on,  447. 
Mermaids,  remarks  concerning,  I88L 
Meteorological  observations,  remarks  on,  191. 
Meteors,  appearand  of,  154. 
Milne,  John,  notice  of  a  pair  of  uskin  flnches, 

having  hatched,  440. 
Mirage,  supposed  cause  of,  900 ;  explaioed,  481 
Misaei  thrush,answer  respecting  the  vocal  powers 

of  the,  473 ;  by  James  D.  Marshall,  473L 
Moll6sca,    Heteropode   and    Pteropode,  ^9; 

Gasteropodous,  530;  bivalve,  533$  tunickta, 

534. 
Molluscous  animals,  introduction  to  the  natural 

hUtorv  of,  39.  24a  335l  525 
Monad^lphla,  the  class,  described,  96& 
Monoe^cia,  the  class,  described,  359. 
Morgan,   Thomas,   query   respecting    Mother 

Carey's  chickens,  and  answer  to,  474  j  query 

respecting  flies  and  tnitterflies,  47d 
Mosses,  geological  remains  of,  267. 
Mother-of-pearl  shells,  339. 
Mother  Carey's  chickens,  474l 
Murray,  J.,  circumstance  respecting  cock.phea- 

sants,    146 ;  the  aerial  spider,  189 ;  insUnce 

of  native  gold,  iSH ;   opinion  reqiectmg  the 

goitre,  446 ;  the  mermaid  exhibited  in  Lon. 

don,  447 ;  snakes  taking  the  water  not  uncom. 

mon,  450 ;  skate  spawn,  450 :  critical  observe 

ation  on  the  flight  of  spiders,  457  ;  the  fly's 

eye  under  a  microscope,  438;  critical  notice 

of  Filkria,  459. 
Museum  of  Norfolk  and  Norwich,  meeting  of, 

Nov.  25.  1829.  158. 
Museum,  Mantellian,  at  Lewes,  9. 
Music,  remarks  on,  2. 

MuscScapa  luctubsa,  query  on,  and  answer,  92. 
A'arcissus,  the,  55. 
Nasturtium,  141. 
Natural  History  Society  of  Gloucester,  159 ;  of 

Newcastle  upon  I'yne,  meeting  of  Sept.  15. 

18-29,  169 ;  Nov.  17.,  170 ;  parochial,  hint  re- 

specting,  469. 
Naturalists,  young,  monthly  guide  for,  468,  469. 
Niagara,  on  the  falls  of,  and  on  the  physical 

structure  of  the  adjacent  country,  llT. 
Nidus  on  a  reed,  94.  194,  195 ;  on  a  rush,  458  ; 

attached  to  a  reed,  476l 
Nightingale,  when  first  heard,  434. 
Nightingale's  nest,  14& 
NighUjar,  supposed  parasite  habits  of,  387. 
Nomenclature,  changes  in,  mischiefii  from,  143. 
North  America,  original  letters,  descriptive  of 

a  natural  history  tour  in,  48a 
Northern  Diver,  436i 
Oak.  the  creeping,  384 ;  the  king,  385. 
Oakly  Farm  oak,  553. 
Oaks,  age  of,  unoer-xatcd.  378. 
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Ogilby,  Mr.,noUce«I,  805. 

Oriole,  golden,  175. 

Oriblus  a41bu!a,  4%. 

Ornithor^chus.  query  reelecting,  470. 

Ornithology,  native,  query  respecting,  470. 

Orobftncbe  oertilea,  4S5. 

Oytten  esteemed  by  the  Romans,  41. 

Pachyd^rmes.  514. 

Palmer,  the  Kev.  Mr.,  his  list  of  plants,  18a 

Papyrus,  vessels  made  of  the,  further  lUustra. 

tions  of  observations  on,  535. 
Paris,  garden  of  plants,  and  natural  museum  at, 

details  respecting,  by  Mrs.  R.  Lee,  S2. 
Paris,  Dr.,  his  life  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  S89L 
Peacock,  wild,  food  of,  14& 
Pearl  fishery,  British,  now  existing  on  the  Con- 
way, 132:  of  the  Conway,  observations  on, 

by  W.  Wilson.  451. 
Pearls,  production  of,  explained,  249 ;  among  the 

Romans,  250 ;  in  America,  251. 
P^cora,  515. 

Pentacrites,  fossil  remains  ofl  275. 
Periodical  works  on  natural  niitory,  advantages 

and  disadvantages  of,  297. 
Petrel,  the  stormy,  325. 
Pettvchaps,  Lesser,  520. 
jPhalae'^na  typicOldes,  remarkaUe  visitation  of 

the,  404. 
Pheasants,  cock,  circumstances  respecting,  14& 
Philosophers,  generally  self-taught,  389. 
Philo80|thical  and  literary  institution  of  Canter. 

bury,  154. 
Philosophical  Society  of  Yorkshire,  anniversary 

meeting  of,  Feb.  2.,  467. 
Ph^sa  fontiniklis,  532. 

PIg-parsnep,  a  good  foliage  for  foregrounds,  99. 
Pike,  extraordinary  growtn  of,  147  j  stones  found 

in  the  stomachs  of,  241. 
Pimpin^lla  mAgna,  164. 
jPlant^o  mS^Jor,  curious  variety  of,  482. 
Plants  varying  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  bv 
.   Edwin  Lees.  161 ;  with  white  flowers,  remark 

recpecting,  190;  night-smelling,  query,  197. 
Polyad^lphia,  the  class,  described.  357. 
Polyindria,  the  class,  described,  35SL 
PoJybrkchion,  the,  14a 
Polygkmia,  the  class,  described,  360. 
Polypus,  f^psh. water,  by  Sl  Woodward.  SiS. 
Poodles,  notice  of  two  singular  ones,  290. 
Porphyry,  green,  fUsed,  query  respecting,  19a 
Powder  mill,  blowing  up  of  a,  508. 
Preston,  collection  of  shells  firom,  by  W.  Gil. 

bertson,  170;  remarks  on,  171. 
Primary  rocks,  64. 
Primates,  514. 
Primrose,  oxlip,  cowslip,  and  polyanthus,  on  the 

speciric  identity  of  the,  40& 
ProvertM  respecting  natural  appearances,  17. 
Pter6»tichu«  narurapunct&tus,  answer,  477. 
Puffin,  the  Blanks,  325. 

Pyrenees,  notes  on  the,  by  W.  Ainsworth,  49& 
Pyro((cnoous  formations,  m  geology,  65. 
PyroU  secOnda,  locality  of,  by  H.  C.  Watson,  174 
Quadrtmanes,  513. 
Ouail,  arrival  of,  at  Carlisle,  17fiL 
Cht^rcus  sei«ifl6ra,  l(i5. 
Rain  at  Florence,  J74. 

Rainbow,  a  singular  appearance  of  the,  544. 
Rats  resisted  by  durks  and  hens,  account  of,  1-16. 
Raven  oak,  the,  55a 
Rennie,  J.,  critical  remark  on  the  goatsucker's 

foot-coinb,  296;   supposed  parasite  habits  of 

the  night-jar,  and  nests  of  tne  cuckoo,  397. 
Rice,  ft). 

Richardson,  Dr.,  noticed,  205. 
Richmond,  early  flowering  and  rare  plants  near, 

lOR. 
Rio  Janeiro,  letter  fYom,  by  Mr.  Matthews,  430. 
Robertson,  John,  on  the  Puruk  sheep,  144. 
Rocks,  primary,  64 ;  crystalline,  of  the  Pyrenees, 

4«7. 
Rongeurs,  513. 

Rook,  remarkable  bill  of  a,  408. 
Rook«,  preying  on  young  birds,  query,  473. 
HbuL  s(j>ium,  164 ;  tomcntbsa,  loi. 
Rose,   W.  B.,  fossil    remains    from  Foxoote, 

figured  and  described,  159. 


A6bi,  three  new  ipeciet  of,  481. 

/tbmex.  the  genus,  61. 

Rumin&ntes,  514. 

Rush,  the,  58. 

Sabine.  Mr,  remarks  on,  293. 

Saint  HiUire's  theory  in  soology,  420. 

Salmon,  varieties  of,  opinion  respecting,  byThofc 

Hawkins,  94 ;  queries  respecting,  480. 
Samlet,  doubts   on  the,  confirmed,  by  Thosi 

Hawkins,  94:  botcher  and  gillion,. answer  to 

query  respectin|{,  196. 
Saul,  M.,  rats  resisted  by  ducks  and  hens,  14&  , 
SaxifVaga  granuliiU,  351. 
Scallop  worn  in  the  hats  of  pilgrims,  256. 
Scenery  on  the  Hudson  River,  494. 
School  of  boUny  at  Paris,  26. 
Sc61opax  grisea,  flared,  28 ;  Sablni,  2a 
Sc61opax,  peculiarity  in  the  beak  of,  29. 
SootUnd,  west  of,  facts  and  queries  on  birds  i% 

194 ;  calendar  of  nature  for,  391.  440.  566. 
Scouler,  Dr.,  noticed,  2(/7. 
Sea,  vision  over,  96 ;  luminousness  of,  308. 
Sea-trout,  queries  respecting  the,  480. 
Seconds  rv  rocks,  66L 

Sen^cio  llvidus  and  sylviticus,  query,  197. 
S^ia,  the,  whether  parasitical  or  not,  5S5k 
Shadows,  double,  correction  respecting  the,  468. 
Shamrock  of  Ireland,  observations  on,  S^. 
Sheep,  the  Puruk,  of  Ladusk,  remarks  on,  145. 
ShellHsh,  fossil,  280. 
Shells,  arrangement  of,  by  conchologists,  335 ; 

multivalve,  335;  bivalve,  335;  univalve,  337; 

revolute,  337 ;  mother-of-pearl,  339 ;  manner 

in  which  they  are  formed,  340 ;  the  colouring 

of,  345  ;  influenced  by  light,  346 ;  admirable 

formation  of,  348:  of  molluscous  animals,  con. 

nection  of  the,  5^ 
Shetland  and  Orkney  ornithological  visit  to,  921. 
Shining  moss,  figured  and  described,  4^ 
Sicily,  on  the  geography,  geology,  Ac,  1Q5l 
Silks  and  flannels  emitting  sparks  in  frost,  488. 
SiphbnisB,  268. 

Siskin  finches,  notice  of  a'pair  hatching,  440. 
Skate  spawn,  query  on,  93;  conjecture,  195. 450$ 

answer,  478. 
Skins  of  birds,  answer  to  quenr  on  softening,  93. 
Sky,  unusual  appearance  in,  199. 
Slapton.  on  the  natural  history  of,  393. 
Slight,  H.,  on  the  habiU  of  the  cameleon.  832. 
Smith,  H.  S..  on  a  remarkable  Vanessa  To,  191 
Smith's  stratigrapliical  table  of  echinites,  ihS, 
Snails,  how  to  keep  in  confinement,  470. 
Snakes  taking  the  water,  not  uncommon,  450. 
Snipe  of  a  novel  colour  shot  near  Kington,  437. 
.Snipe's  beak,  critical  observation  respecting,  410. 
Snipes,  British,  supplement  to  the  notice  of,  87. 
Snow  at  Florence,  374l 
Society  of  Naturalists,  hints  respecting,  185. 
Song  of  birds,  critical  remarks  respecting,  447. 
Sowerby,  J.  1>.  C.  catalogue  of  the  fossils  tUnn 

Foxcotc,  159  ;  his  opinion  respecting  cowrlea 

and  cones,  &c.,  344. 
Sparrowhawk,  female,  with  a  blue  back,  44a 
Spence,  W.,  observations  relative  to  Dr.  Carus'i 

discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  Iq 

insects,  48 ;  on  the  weather  at  Florence,  374. 
Spiders,  flight  of,  by  Thomas  Thompson,  147} 

aerial,  critical  remarks  on,  l«y  J.  Murray,  180; 

aeronautic,  ascent^f,  critical  remarks  respect. 

ing,  by  J.  Black  wan,  456 ;  critical  observation! 

on  the  ascent  of,  457  ;  flight  of,  critical  ob. 

servations  respecting,  457. 
Spring,  C,  notice  respecting  the  cuckoo-mate, 

474 ;  observations  on,  475. 
Sponges,  geological  remains  of,  268. 
Stanley.  J!,  birds  near  Whitehaven,  171. 
Star.fish,  fossil  remains  of,  275. 
Star-stone,  impression  of  one  in  flint,  15SL 
Sceam.boats,  American,  492. 
StickletMck  fish,  some  account  of,  389 ;  the  black 

variety,  332. 
Sticklebacks,  522. 

Stoat  pursuing  a  water  rat  throiieh  a  pond,  145. 
Stobs's  powder-mill,  certain  elftcts  attending 

the  blowing  un  of,  507. 
Stock,  !>.,  OrcnidesB  and  uncommon  planta 

Amnd  in  the  vicinity  of  Bungay,  155 ;  Calcic 
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dar  of  Nature  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bun- 
gay for  1829,  178. 
Storm,  description  of,  on  IxMurd  a  steam-boat,  493. 
Stowe.  W.,  expiation  of  a  curiouyball  con. 

tainingbee*.  195. 
Strata,  geological,  and  the  planta  found  growing 

on  tneir  •upertncumbent  loUa,  on  the  relation 

•utMitting  between,  41Q. 
Strictures  of  A  Frirad  to  Fair  Criticism,  reply 

to,  18a 
Stnitt's  DelicisB  Sylv&rum,  57a 
Substance,  curious,  drawn  up  at  sea,  481. 
Supplement  to  the  notice  of  British  snipes,  S7. 
Swallows,  on  the  wanton  destruction  of,  35; 

arrival  of  at  Bcdfbrd,  154 ;  arrival  of  at  Car. 

lisle,  172 ;  query  respecting,  194 ;  early  ap. 

pearance  of,  434 ;  answer  respecting  the  mi. 

gration  and  breeding  of,  474l 
Swans,  wild,  on  the  lakes  of  Cumberland,  432. 
Sweet  flag,  57. 
Sweet,  R.,  arrival  of  the  thrushes  and  fieldfares, 

434 ;  criticad  remarks  respecting  the  song  of 

birds,  447 ;  correction  of  errata,  461. 
Swift,  departure  or  the,  450. 
Swiss  naturalists,  July  meeting  of  the,  428. 
Salvia,  migration  and  habits  in  England,  34. 
Syngenisia,  the  class,  described,  3:^8. 
latem,  Mr.,  his  method  of  making  meteordogi. 

cal  observations,  95 ;  journal  of  the  weather 

at  High  Wycombe,  179. 
Taylor,  K.  C,  Illustrations  of  Antediluvian  Zo- 
ology and  Botany,  S62 ;  concluded,  361. 
Teeth,  of  an  Igu&nodon,  figured  and  described, 

14 ;  incisor,  preternatural  growth  of  in  Bfam. 

mlilia,  by  W.  Farrar,  Esq.  M.D,  27;  of  quad. 

rupeds,  fossil  remains  of,  309—372. 
Terms,  explanation  of,  remark  on,  187. 
Tern,  common,  arrival  of  at  Carlisle,  174. 
Tertiary  formations  in  geology,  68. 
Tetradynhmia,  the  class,  described,  354. 
Thermometer,  the  differential,  487 
TbompM>n,  E.  P.,  hint  respecting  rare  birds  shot, 

185 ;  on  softening  the  sxins  of  birds,  192. 
Thompson,  Thomas,  voice  of  fishes,  147 ;  flight 

of  spiders,  147;  a  term  misapplied,  187;  ex. 

planation  of  the  nidus  on  a  reed,  1D4 ;  conjec- 
ture respecting  skate  spawn,  195. 
Thomson,  VV.,  A.M.,  on  the  relations  subsisting 

between  geological  strata  and  the  plants  most 

ftequently  found  growing  on  their  superin. 

cumbent  soils,  410. 
Thrush,  missel,  query  respecting,  193 ;  habits  of 

the,  237. 
Thrushes  and  fieldfares,  arrival  of  the,  4)4. 
Titlepage,  vignette  for,  criticii»ra  on,  89. 
Titmouse, heardeti,  discovery  renpecting  the  food 

of  the,  239;  plumage  of,  when  a  young  bird, 

239 ;  the  habits  and  niditication  of,  3^2S. 
"mtmouse,  long.tailed,  query  respecting,  568. 
Tomtit  destroying  bees,  47<). 
Tortoise,  query  respecting  the,  byW.  Jones,  472. 
Tour  in  North  America,  490. 
Transition  rocks,  65. 
Travelling,  cflTects  of,  on  the  mind,  491. 
Trees,  condensing  the  moisture  of  the  air,  562 ; 

effbct  of,  on  the  climate,  563. 
7Vifr>lium,  localities  of,  417. 
Trilobite,  fossil,  query  res^iecting  a,  483. 
Trilobites,  fossil,  287. 
TMrdus  milsicuf,  query  respecting,  193. 
7*^pha  lalifblia,  figured  and  described,  151. 
Tyrian  dye,  25a 

Ure's  geology,  criticism  respecting,  90.  464, 465. 
UViio  margaritifera,  249. 
FaccSnium,  138. 

VanesM  To.  remarkable,  query  respecting,  194. 
Van^KSA  Hunter/i,  capture  for  the  first  time  in 

Britain,  and  other  rare  insects,  332. 


Vegetable  remidni,  863. 
Vegetation,  progreii  of,  at  Florence,  SPIfi 
Ventriculites,  geological  remidns  of,  ^5L 
yicui  tothyrOldea,  obiervaUons  on,  462. 
Vigors,  N.  A.,  Address  to  the  Zoological  Club 

of  the  Llnnean  Society  of  London,  901. 
Vision,  effbcts  of  heat  and  cold  relatively  to» 

query  respecting,  200 ;  answer,  484. 
Volcano  of  Pietro  Bhia,  291. 
Wales,  longevity  in,  439L 
Warbler,  grasshopper,  arrival  of,  at  Cariial^  ITS. 
Warwickshire,  rare  plants  found  in,  162. 
Wasp,  social,  nest  or  a  species  of,  47& 
Was|M,  query  respecting,  20. 
Water  beetle,  remarks  on  the,  by  J.  Elle*,  14a 
Water  shrew,  critique  respecting,  £0.  188 ;  note 

respecting,  236 ;  query  respecting,  471. 
Watson,  H:  C,  locality  of  FfrxAu  sec6nda.  174^ 
Weasel,  trait  in  the  habiu  of,  234. 
Weather,  answer  to  Mr.  Gorrie's  queries  re- 

specting,  &c..  By  J.  Main,  486 ;  character  of 

that  which  preceded  and  followed  the  winter  of 

1829.30,  by  the  Rev.  L.  Jenyns,  53a 
Weaver's  museum  in  Birmingham.  1G2. 
Weevils,  tenacity  of  life  in,  by  C.  Lambe,  149. 
Westwood,  Mr.,  noticetl,  2ia 
Westwood,  J.  O.,  critical  observation  respecting 

the  leather-coat  jack,  452 ;  on  /chneumi3nid», 

452 ;  on  Leptiira,  Crioc^ridc,  453;  answer  re> 

specting  a  certain  nidus,  47& 
Whale  killed  at  Runton,  157. 
Whately,  his  directions  for  drying  plants,  459. 
Wheatear.  176;  arrival  of,  at  Carlisle,  173. 
White.  Wr.  R,  H.M.a,  arrival  of  thccuckooat 

Bedford,  154;  of  swallows,  154 ;  appearance  of 

meteors,  154 ;  query  on  the  cuckoo,  198 ;  query 

respecting  7\irdus  mi^sicus,  193;  query  on 

swallows,  194 ;  a  northern  diver  shot  in  the 

Ouse,43a 
Whitehaven,  birds  in  the  neighbourhood  o^  17L 
Whitling,  queries  respecting  the,  480. 
Wilbrand  and  Ritsen's  Picture  of  Organised  Ka. 

turc,  incorrect  passages  in  the  review  of,  445. 
Williams  Mr.,  the  wood  engraver,  389L 
Willow-herb,  137. 
Wilson,  W.,  on  the  Conway  pearl  fiahery,  451 ; 

critical  remarks  on  the  dissemination  of  exotics 

among  native  plants,  460. 
Winch,   Nat  John,  A.L.S.,   on    BrongnLarl's 

theory  of  primeval  vegetation,  373. 
Wind  at  Florence,  375. 
Wing,  spurious,  use  of  the,  145. 
Withering,  W.,  LL.D.  F.L&,  Airthcr  notice  of 

the  late  Mr.  George  Caley,  226. 
Wood,  geological  remains  of,  266. 
Woods,  Mr,,  noticed,  WlS. 
Wooilcock,  distinction  of  sex  in,  147. 
Woodmen  on  the  river  Hudson,  496. 
Woodpecker,  remarkably  foimetl  bill  of  a,  403. 
Woodwanl,  Samuel,  on  the  i/^dra,  or  fresh- 

water  polypus,  348. 
Wonr,  curious,  answer  respecting,  481. 
Wren's  nest,  remark  concerning  the,  568. 
Wrens,  the  British  willow,  some  observations 

on,  518 ;  the  wood,  519 ;  the  yellow,  519. 
Wryneck,  the,  474. 
Yarrcll,  Mr.,  noticed,  208 ;  his  additioiu  to  the 

British  Fauna,  524. 
Yeovil,  rare  plants  found  near,  174. 
Zoological  farm,  state  of  the,  433. 
Zoological  garden,  lalieU  in  the,  433. 
Zoological  Society,  incidental  remark  respecting, 

la') ;  meeting  of  April  1.,  '292 ;  letter  respect- 
ing to  Lord  Lansduwne,  153. 
Zoology  and  Botany,  Antediluvian,  Illustrations 

of,  by  R,  CTaylor,  F.G.S.,262 ;  concluded, 361. 
Zoology,  query  the  best  work  on,  47u. 
Zoophytes,  geological  remains  of,  267. 
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